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mVESTIGATIO]J[  OF  SO-CALLED  SHIPPING  COMBINE. 


Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman),  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Collier,  Ayres,  Stone,  Faison, 
Stephens,  and  Thayer. 

[H.  Res.  587,  Slxty-second  CongreaB,  second  session.] 

Resolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be,  and  is 
hereby,  empowered  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
methods  and  practices  of  the  various  ship  lines,  both  domestic  and  foreip;n,  engaged 
in  carrying  our  over-sea  or  foreign  commerce  and  in  the  coastwise  and  mland  com- 
merce, and  the  connection  between  such  ship  lines  and  railroads  and  other  common 
carriers,  and  between  such  lines  and  forwarding,  ferry,  towing,  dock,  warehouse, 
lighterage,  or  other  terminal  companies  or  firms  or  transportation  agencies,  and  to 
inve^igate  whether  any  such  ship  lines  have  formed  any  agreements,  understandings, 
worldng  arrangements,  conferences,  pools,  or  other  combinations  among  one  another, 
or  with  railroads  or  other  common  carriers,  or  with  any  of  the  companies,  firms,  or 
transportation  a^ndes  referred  to  in  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates  and 
tariffs,  or  of  giving  and  receiving  rebates,  special  rates,  or  other  special  privileges  or 
advantages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  or  dividing  their  earnings,  losses,  or  traffic, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  destroying  competition;  also  to  investigate  as  to 
what  methods,  if  any,  are  used  oy  such  ship  lines,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  railroads 
and  other  common  carriers,  or  of  any  of  the  companies,  firms,  or  other  transportation 
agencies  referred  to  in  this  section,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  their  methods,  rates, 
and  practices  in  the  United  States;  also  to  investigate  and  report  to  what  extent  ana 
in  wnat  manner  any  foreign  nation  has  subsidized  or  may  own  any  vessels  engaged  in 
our  foreign  commerce;  also  to  investi^te  and  report  to  what  extent  any  vessel  lines 
and  companies,  or  any  of  the  comi>ames,  firms,  or  transportation  agencies  referred  to 
in  this  section,  engaged  in  our  foreign  or  coastwise  or  inland  commerce,  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  railway  companies,  by  other  ship  lines  or  companies,  or  by  any  of  the 
companies,  firms,  or  transportation  agencies  referred  to  in  this  section,  or  by  the 
same  interests  and  persons  owning  or  controlling  railroad  companies,  ship  lines,  or 
other  common  earners,  or  any  of  the  companies,  firms,  or  transportation  agencies 
referred  to  in  this  section;  and  said  committee  shall  further  investigate  whether  the 
conduct  or  methods  or  practices  of  said  foreign  steamship  lines  are  in  contravention  of 
our  commercial  treaties,  or  in  violation  of  our  laws,  and  what  effect  said  methods  and 
practices  have  on  the  commerce  and  freight  rates  of  the  United  States;  and  shall  fur- 
ther investigate  what  effect  such  combinations,  agreements,  understanding,  working 
arransements,  and  practices  of  railroads  and  our  coastwise  and  inland  shippmg  lines^  or 
<^  raiooads  and  such  shipping  lines  and  any  of  the  companies,  firms,  or  transportation 
agenciejs  referred  to  in  this  section,  or  of  railroads  and  over-sea  shipping  lines,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  if  any  are  found  to  exist,  have  on  the  commerce  and  freight  rates 
of  the  United  States,  and  whether  the  same  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.^  2.  That  said  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  all  the  facts  disclosed  by  said 
investigation  and  what  legiskition,  if  any,  it  deems  advisable  in  relation  thereto. 

^  Sbc.  3.  That  said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  hereby  empowered  to 
sit  and  act  during  the  sessions  or  recess  of  Congress  at  such  place  or  places  as  may  be 
found  necessary  and  to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of^books, 
papers,  rates,  tariffs,  and  other  documents,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  to  swear  such 
witneflses  and  take  their  testimony  orally  or  in  writmg. 
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Sec.  4.  That  said  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  connsel  and 
expertB  and  clerical  and  other  assistance  as  shall  be  necessary  to  perform  its  duties 
hereunder. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Speaker  shall  have  authority  to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses,  upon 
the  request  of  the  committee,  during  the  recess  of  Congress  in  the  same  manner  aa 
diiring  the  sessions  of  Congress. 

• 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  met  this  morning  for  the 
purpose  of.  beginning  public  hearings  on  H.  Res.  587,  under  which  the 
committee  is  authorized  and  directed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  investigate  our  domestic  and  also  foreign  shipping  Imes,  and 
other  matters  referred  to  in  the  resolution. 

Of  course,  this  investigation  has  been  going  on  since  last  May,  or 
the  latter  part  of  April,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  was 
thought  proper  to  have  some  public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing our  mvestigations  more  complete,  and  to  ascertain  some  facts 
that  did  not  appear  clearly  from  tiie  information  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  committee. 

Our  purpose  first  is  to  consider  the  subject  as  related  to  lines  oper- 
ating between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  In  other  words,  the 
shipping  lines  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Sidney  Story,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  here.     We  will  call  him  as  the  first  witness. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  SIDNEY  STORT,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
FAN  AMEBIGAir  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  HEW  OELEAHS,  LA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Story,  vou  will  please  give  the  stenographer 
your  name,  your  place  of  resiaence,  ana  your  business. 

Mr.  Story.  Sidney  Story,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Pan  American 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  relation  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Story.  One  of  the  vice  presidents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Story,  you  may  go  ahead  and  in  your 
own  way  state  what  you  may  know  or  have  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation in  reference  to  our  trade  with  South  America,  as  related  to 
the  shipping  lines  enraged  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Story.  I  would  ask  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  information  which  I  will  give, 
to  go  back  briefly  to  1900,  the  time  at  which  the  movement  was 
started  by  our  Business  Men's  League,  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  steamship  line  from  our  port  to  South 
America.  *    ^ 

I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  gathering  information  in  regard 
to  South  America  as  far  back  as  1887,  when  I  was  on  the  Panama 
Canal  with  Count  de  Lesseps,  at  the  time  the  French  were  at  work. 
I,  on  many  occasions,  delivered  lectures  in  our  country  on  the  Nica- 
raguan  route,  and  that  study  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  regard  to  Latin  America,  for  this  reason:  In  1900 
our  Business  Men's  League  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  an 
American  transportation  fine  to  Argentine  and  Brazil.  The  National 
Board  of  Trade,  in  convention  assembled  in  Washington  in  1905, 
by  a  resolution  indorsed  this  movement  of  New  Orleans.  The  busi- 
ness exchanges  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  indorsed  the  move- 
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menty  and  in  1910  our  people  concluded  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
install  a  service  of  that  kind,  and  we  got  busy  with  the  idea  of 
interesting  capital. 

About  that  time  Brazil,  through  her  commissioner,  who  was  then 
visiting  the  United  States,  invited  us  to  come  to  Brazil  and  talk  the 
matter  over,  as  she  was  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 

Fendent  line  between  the  United  States  ports  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
was  selected  by  the  Business  Men's  League  to  go  to  Brazil  and 
submit  our  plan  to  that  Government.  I  carried  with  me  credentials 
from  the  governor  of  our  State,  the  mayor  of  our  city,  our  business 
exchanges,  and  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ejiox,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
to  our  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Dudley. 

On  arrival  at  Rio  I  submitted  our  plans  to  the  President  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic  and  his  ministers,  and  they  all  approved  the  idea, 
and  Brazil  stated  through  her  executives  that  she  was  anxious  to 
see  such  a  line  established,  an  independent  line,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared to  aid  us  financially  in  the  way  of  subvention  or  a  mail  con- 
tract if  our  Government  would  do  likewise,  and  these  promises  and 
pledges  on  the  part  of  Brazil  were  put  in  writing. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  m  April,  1911.  Brazil,  in  order  to 
show  her  earnestness  in  this  matter  sent  two  envoys  to  the  United 
States  to  reaffirm  these  pledges,  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne  and  Dr.  Gaston 
Keys.  They  appeared  before  some  of  our  exchanges,  visited  Wash- 
ington, and  after  assuring  themselves  that  our  proposition  was  bona 
fide  and  correct  in  every  particular,  they  went  back  to  Brazil  and 
made  a  report  that  the  Government  could  go  right  ahead  and  aid 
us  and  encourage  us  as  much  as  she  possibly  coula. 

In  July,  1911, 1  returned  to  Brazil  and  began  negotiations  then  with 
the  Crovemment  for  aid  to  this  independent  American  effort,  predi- 
cated, of  course,  upon  our  receiving  some  aid  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  petition  which  I  filed  with  the  Government  received  the 
approval  of  tne  President,  Mareshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca;  the  minister 
of  commerce,  Dr.  Pedro  de  Toledo;  and  the  minister  of  transportation. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  approved  by  the  merchant  marine 
committee  of  the  Confess  and  also  indorsed  by  the  finance  committee, 
and  is  still  on  the  calendar.  The  Congress  came  to  an  end  and  we 
did  not  have  time  to  put  the  measure  through  the  Senate,  so  I  re- 
turned in  January,  1912,  to  the  United  States  with  a  letter  from  the 
ministry  of  Brazil,  stating  that  as  soon  as  our  line  would  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  our  Government  would  show  a  disposition  to  assist  an 
American  effort,  that  I  could  return  and  put  the  Brazilian  bill  through 
the  senate  and  the  President  would  sign  it. 

In  1912,  I  think  about  the  month  of  June,  our  organization,  the 
Pan  American  Mail,  started  from  New  Orleans  to  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina. We  started  with  chartered  ships.  We  found  it  very  difficult 
at  first  to  get  any  ships  at  all,  but  by  pavmg  a  hi^h  charter  rate  we 
finally  got  them.  Tney  were  British  snips — British  tramp  ships. 
We  had  all  the  freights  we  could  carry  to  South  America.  In  fact, 
the  three  ships  that  were  chartered  had  sailed  from  our  port  loaded 
to  full  capacity,  and  our  company  even  refused  at  one  time  over 
12,000  tons  of  freight,  southbound. 

We  have  been  obUged  to  withdraw  our  line  from  the  trade,  for  the 
reason  that  all  our  snips  came  back  without  a  pound  of  cargo,  and 
naturally  with  a  loss.     During  our  campaign  tnrough  some  of  the 
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cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially,  the  moneyed  men  of  our 
Nation,  our  business  men,  always  maintained  that  we  could  not 
operate  an  American  line  for  the  reason  that  there  existed  shipping 
combinations  that  controlled  the  shipments  northbound,  and  would 
not  permit  the  establishment  of  another  fleet,  and  for  that  reason  the 
moneyed  men,  or  capitalists,  were  not  prej)ared  to -invest  their 
money  in  an  enterprise — in  an  American  shipping  enterprise — ^unless 
thev  were  assured  either  that  we  could  get  northbound  cargoes  ta 
make  the  proposition  paying,  or,  in  addition,  governmental  aid  in 
some  fashion,  so  as  to  safeguard  their  investments. 

Some  of  our  people  interested  in  this  Pan  American  Steamship 
Line  said  they  would  try  the  experiment  with  chartered  ships,  ana 
while  the  ships  went  down  loadea  to  full  capacity,  with  cargoes  from 
the  United  States,  they  came  back  empty,  and  naturally  with  a  loss, 
and  our  people  decided  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  better 
to  withdraw  from  the  trade  and  wait  until  some  time  when  our 
Government  would  really  understand  the  situation  as  it  really 
exists,  and  would  legislate  in  some  form  or  other  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  our  country,  as  well  as  encourage  our  American  shipping. 

I  want  to  say,  furtnermore,  that  this  Pan  American  Mail  Line  from 
New  Orleans  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  was  a  civic  effort  on  our  part, 
and  no  man  in  it  owns  more  than  $500  worth  of  stock.  Therefore 
it  was  not  a  private  enterprise  with  private  axes  to  grind  or  a  ground- 
floor  stock-jobbing  proposition.  It  was  a  civic  effort  and  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  as  far  back  as  1910,  realizing  the  need  for  American 
steamship  lines  to  South  America,  at  a  general  election  called  for 
that  purpose,  amended  her  constitution  to  the  extent  of  exempting 
all  such  efforts  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  15  years. 

Our  idea  was  to  disseminate  or  distribute  this  stock  among  the 
shippers  and  merchants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  through  the  public 
excnanges,  to  make  this  the  initial  step,  as  It  were,  in  the  restoration 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

My  trips  to  Brazil  and  my  associations  in  that  country  wdth  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  otherwise  enabled  me  to  gather  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  and  information  in  regard  to  the  methods  employed  by 
our  commercial  rivals  in  keeping  the  United  States  from  developing 
too  rapidly  a  commerce  with  our  sister  republics  on  the  south.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  is  a  great  war  being  waged  against 
the  commerce  of  our  country  by  our  aggressive  commercial  rivals. 
When  I  was  in  Brazil  last,  negotiating  with  the  Government  for  this 
aid  to  this  American  effort  of  ours  from  New  Orleans,  it  was  openly 
stated  on  the  streets  by  the  friends  of  the  European  lines  who  control 
the  monopoly  of  the  transportation  between  North  and  South 
America  that  our  line  would  not  be  permitted  to  exist;  that  we 
would  be  run  out  of  the  trade  in  from  four  to  five  months. 

I  talked  with  the  shippers  in  that  country  and  I  find  that  the 
shippers  are  all  anxious  and  desirous  for  us  to  establish  independent 
lines  from  the  United  States ;  to  emancipate  them,  as  it  were,  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  monopoly  which  has  existed  all  these  years.  But  the 
snippers  in  Brazil — ^perhaps  more  so  than  even  the  importers  in  the 
United  States  from  South  America — are  very  timid  about  giving  any 
information,  because  they  fear  the  condign  punishment  of  the  trans- 
portation lines  which  operate  principally  irom  New  York  to  Argentina 
and  Brazil. 
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The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  will  you  state  what  lines 
those  are  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Those  lines  are  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Prince  Line, 
and  even  the  Llovd  Braziliero  at  one  tune,  of  course,  had  a  working 
agreement  with  these  European  lines.  Whether  they  have  to-day  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Hamburg-South  American  also  ? 

Mr.  Story.  And  the  Hamburg-South  American.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Brazil  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  commerce  to  develop 
properly  between  Brazil  and  North  America  without  the  aid  of 
American  transportation  lines.  The  Brazilians  will  say  that  we  are 
their  biggest  customer;  that  we  buy  $100,000,000  worth  of  coffee 
from  them  and  $30,000,000  worth  ol  rubber  and  other  things,  and 
only  sell  to  Brazil  some  $30,000,000  worth  of  American  goods,  and 
that  there  is  a  trade  balance  against  the  United  States  of  $100,000,000, 
which  they  spend  in  Europe  amon^  European  manufacturers  and 
which  they  could  just  as  well  spend  in- the  United  States  if  we  only 
had  the  means  of  transportation. 

The  South  Americans,  notably  the  Brazilians,  travel  to  Europe 
because  between  Rio  and  Europe,  as  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Europe,  there  exists  all  the  way  from  10  to  12  lines  of  steamers  having 
magnificent  passenger  accommodations  as  well  as  freight  service. 
And  the  result  is  that  South  Americans — Argentinians  and  Braadl- 
ians — ffo  to  Europe  instead  of  coming  to  the  United  States,  and 
natureiUy  people  buy  where  they  travel.  These  European  lines 
naturally  are  working  for  Europe.  They  are  working  for  their  own 
country,  and  they  are  backed  naturally  by  their  merchants  and  their 
Governments  so  as  to  keep  the  commerce  flowing  between  Europe  and 
South  America  and  prevent  its  too  rapid  development  between  North 
and  South  America  along  longitudinal  lines. 

The  Brazihans  say,  **We  want  to  trade  with  you.  We  would  like 
to  go  to  the  United  States  and  spend  this  $100,000,000  of  trade 
balance  which  is  against  you,  but  you  do  not  have  any  American 
transporation  lines.  Give  us  a  good  cargo  service  and  a  good  pas- 
senger service,  and  we  are  willing  to  aid  in  your  efforts,  and  our  people 
will  travel  to  North  America  and  will  buy  their  goods  in  North 
America,  and  instead  of  their  being  a  trade  balance  against  you  of 
$100,000,000,  why,  the  trade  will  be  more  equally  divided." 

There  is  a  groat  complaint,  in  Brazil  especially,  in  regard  to  the 
delivery  of  our  mails.  They  sav  in  Brazif  that  Uncle  Sam  has  the 
worst  postal  ssrvice  in  the  "world;  Europeans  tell  them  so.  There 
never  is  any  trouble  about  the  delivery  of  European  mails,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  the  delivery  of  our  mail  from  the 
United  States;  and  oftentimes  if  it  does  not  go  down  from  New 
York  on  slow-moving  ships,  it  does  go  to  Europe  first  before  it  goes 
to  Brazil  or  Argentina,  ana  there  have  been  instances,  I  am  told,  where 
our  mails  have  even  been  forgotten  in  the  holds  of  the  ships  and 
taken  down  to  Buenos  Aires  and  back  to  New  York  and  again  down 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  was  talking  a  while  ago  with  a  gentleman 
friend  of  mine  in  Louisville,  Mr.  George  Washburn,  who  told  mf  that 
a  letter  written  to  him  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  reached  him  nine 
months  afterwards.  When  I  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  United  States 
in  January,  1912,  I  wrote  to  our  office  about  two  weeks  before  I 
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sailed,  and  that  letter  did  not  reach  the  president  of  our  company 
until  about  40  days  after  I  reached  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

There  is  great  complaint  in  South  America — in  Brazil — among 
our  people  in  reference  to  the  cable  service  as  well.  It  seems  that  all 
these  various  interests  seem  to  work  hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  a 
method  in  it  all,  and  that  is  to  keep  out  American  freight  and  to 
hinder  this  American  commerce.  Caole  messages  have  been  sent  to 
tho  United  States  again  and  again  in  which  the  words  have  been 
Iransposed  so  as  to  make  the  meaning  obscure,  whereas  these  con- 
ilitions  do  not  exist  between  Europe  and  South  America. 

We  find  that  our  commercial  rivals,  the  Europeans,  are  very 
aggressive  in  carrying  on  a  propaganda  throughout  tne  press.  There 
i^  not  a  day  but  what  you  take  up  the  newspapers  of  those  countries 
and  you  wfll  find  a  whole  column  devoted  to  Switzerland,  or  Holland, 
or  Belgium,  two  columns  to  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and  to  the 
United  States  possibly  two  or  three  small  lines.  Or  if  it  is  a  para- 
graph or  two  it  refers  to  some  objectionable  items  like  divorce  cases 
in  Nevada  or  lynchings — items  of  that  character.  It  may  not  bo 
iiraiss  just  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two,  for  instance,  to  give  you 
;in  idea  of  what  the  war  means  and  what  must  be  done. 

For  instance,  here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Gazeta  de  Noticias  of 
Uio  de  Janeiro,  the  21st  of  December,  1911.  The  heading  of  it  is, 
translated,  "Argentina  and  the  United  States,"  and  it  goes  on  to 
say — it  is  a  dispatch  from  Paris^that  a  great  discovery  has  been 
iriade  about  the  perfidious  manner  in  which  the  United  States  ob- 
:  ained  the  con  tract  from  Ai^entina  for  the  construction  of  her  battJe- 
slups,  and  that  our  American  minister  had  obtained  this  contract 
for  our  American  shipbuilders  with  the  understanding  that  our 
tiitvemment  was  to  lend  to  Argentina  a  sufficient  number  of  battle- 
sliips  to  protect  her  against  firazihan  aggression.  All  of  which, 
naturally,  is  done  to  fan  the  flames  of  prejudice  against  North 
America. 

Here  is,  for  instance,  an  excerpt  from  an  English  publication — be- 
t  iiuse  they  have  English  publications  in  most  of  the  lai^e  centers  of 
South  America,  and  the  Europeans  control,  by  influence  or  other- 
wise, certain  native  newspapers.  The  cable  service  is  in  the  hands 
i>f  the  Europeans  and  the  news  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
poans,  and  all  the  news  from  North  America  to  South  America  is 
iirat  censored  in  Europe  before  it  reaches  South  America,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  cable  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  new^ 
^orvice  is  in  the  Jiands  of  the  Europeans,  and  all  the  news  from  North 
America  to  South  America  is  first  censored  in  Europe  before  it  reaches 
South  America,  and  vice  versa,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  two 
sections  of  the  western  hemisphere  as  much  apart  as  possible.  We 
are  picTrured  to  the  South  Americans  as  northern  barbarians,  to  keep 
tlicm  away  from  us.  and  South  Americans  are  pictured  here  to  us  as 
)i  loc  of  revolutionists,  so  as  to  keep  our  people  from  investing  in  that 
I'oiintiy. 

Now,  here  is  a  Uttle  example  of  what  some  of  the  English  papers 
siiy.  This  is  from  tlie  Standard,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  I  just  want  to 
read  one  paragraph,  if  you  will  permit  me.    It  is  a  i-eference  to  the 
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mobilisation  of  the  United  States  Army  on  the  borders  of  Mexico. 
[Reading:] 

History,  more  especially  disreputable  history,  has  a  most  unhappy  knack  of  repeating 
itself,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  North  Americans  who  dwell  close  to  Mexican 
territory  are  bent  on  making  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  as  they  did  in  1836,  and  later 
in  1846.  This  they  can  afl^ord  to  do,  for  the  Mexicans  standing  alone,  and  unhelped 
by  the  rest  of  Ijatin  America,  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  their  gigantic  neighbor, 
but  it  might  happen  that  the  Latin  races  in  the  south  would  combine  to  help  Mexico 
in  a  life  or  death  struggle  with  the  Yankees.  Because  the  southerners  might  with 
some  justice  imagine  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Yankee  Nation  would  only 
be  a  prelude  to  the  eventual  overrunning  of  the  whole  of  the  Latins  on  the  American 
continent,  which  would  be  about  as  ^eat  a  curse  as  any  that  could  fall  upon  the  civil- 
ized world  of  today.  If  all  the  Latms  combined  they  would  make  it  very  uncom- 
fortable for  the  Yankees,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  75,000,000  of  population,  for  amongst 
the  Latin  Americans  are  some  of  the  very  finest  fighting  material  in  the  world.  Gc^ 
as  the  Yankee  bluejackets  are,»it  is  doubtful  if,  man  to  man,  they  can  claim  an  iota 
of  superiority  over  the  bluejackets  of  Chile  for  instance. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  an  impossible  dream,  or  a  thing  beyond  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  that  ere  long  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  may  be  entered  into  by 
all  the  L<atin  races  of  South  America,  and  any  trouble  that  may  arise  between  the 
Yankees  and  the  Mexicans  may  tend  toward  bringing  this  about.  Such  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  would  be  unquestionably  a  statesmanlike  act  upon  the  part 
of  the  stronjgest  and  the  weakest  of  the  various  republics,  and  the  man  who  brings 
such  an  alliance  into  being  will  be  the  savior  of  the  South. 

1  simply  read  this  to  show  you  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
all  the  time  to  urge  Brazil,  Argent'me,  and  Chile  to  form  an  alliance 
to  protect  it  against  the  aggression  of  North  America. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  of  Guayaquil  a  dispatch  from 
London  to  the  effect  that  it  was  I^orth  America  which  was  fomenting 
the  revolution  in  Ecuador  for  the  purpose  ultimately  of  acquiring  the 
Galapagos  Islands. 

Here  is  another  little  excerpt  that  refers  to  the  manner  in  which 
Tncle  Sam  is  trying  to  steal  Central  America.  Here  is,  for  instance, 
another  item — dated  the  29th  of  August  last,  from  the  Journal  do 
Comercio. 

Here  is  a  dispatch  from  Ix)ndon  to  the  Brazilian  press,  which 
refers  to  Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Ijodge,  having 
reference  to  the  acquirement  of  territory  by  foreign  nations  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  notably  Magdalena  Bay.  This  dispatch  from 
London  says  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution 
prohibiting  the  acquirement  of  property  by  foreigners  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  goes  on  and  characterizes  the  resolution  as  a  piece  of 
insolent  arrogance  and  presumption,  and  calls  upon  Latin-America 
to  form  this  alliance  against  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a  club  which  North  America  wants  to  hold  over  them,  and 
here  is  the  editorial  of  the  Journal  do  Comercio,  which  even  with  its 

tro-British  or  pro-English  or  pro-European  sympathies  could  not 
elp  in  its  editorial  commenting  on  the  news  dispatch  to  denounce 
and  call  the  European  nations  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
stop  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  thev  in  Brazil  would  not  stand  for 
the  transplanting  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  those  perfidious 
tactics  which  had  resulted  in  the  past  in  bringing  about  so  many 
wars  and  dissensions  between  the  countries  of  the  world. 

To  show  that  the  Brazilians  are  in  earnest  about  trading  with  the 
United  States  is  the  proflFer  of  assistance  to  our  line.  Here  is  a  dis- 
patch from  the  newspapers  of  that  country,  recently  received,  which 
ahows  that  they  subsidized  an  Italian  line,  giving  it  $500,000  a  year 
for  five  years,  which  was  the  aid  that  they  proposed  giving  to  our 
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Pan  American  MaD  as  soon  as  we  could  show  them  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  gomg  to  do  something,  if  not  as  much,  half  as  much  at  least, 
in  some  form  or  other  to  help  this  American  effort.  The  Italian  bill 
was  introduced  simultaneouslv  with  our  North  American  bill,  and 
Brazil  looks  upon  Italy  and  the  United  States  as  the  two  countries 
she  has  got  to  tie  up  with — Italy  for  immigration  and^the  United 
States  for  capital,  commerce,  enterprise,  and  energy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Brazilians  have  subsidized  that  line. 

Mr.  Story.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Brazilians  have  subsidized  that  line. 

Mr.  Story.  This  Italian  line. 

In  December,  or  recently,  I  was  in  Chicago  during  the  visit  of  Count 
Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  who  is  the  biggest  commercial  man  in 
Brazil,  and  president  of  the  chamber  of  ^commerce,  and  all  these 
matters  were  discussed  before  the  business  exchanges  of  that  city, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  Chicago,  as  it  is  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  centers,  is  that  all  the  money  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  American  lines  from  the  Gulf  ports  or  from  the  Atlantic  ports  or 
the  Pacific  ports  will  be  forthcoming,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  made  clear 
to  the  American  business  investor  that  our  country  is  going  to  legis- 
late in  same  form  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  aggressions 
and  arbitrary  tariffs  and  rulings  and  discriminations  of  foreign  steam- 
ship lines,  as  well  as  enact  such  legislation  as  will  encourage  the 
capital  of  our  country  to  invest  in  American  transportation  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  ''such  legislation '*  do  you  mean  legislation  that 
will  prevent  cut  throat  methods?  Is  that  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Such  legislation  as  will  prevent  cutthroat  methods; 
such  as  will  prevent  rebating;  that  will  put  the  transportation  lines 
between  our  country  and  South  America,  or  between  our  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  for  that  matter,  no  matter  whetlier  those  trans- 
portation lines  are  American  or  otherwise,  under  some  supervision — 
governmental — that  will  prohibit  rebating,  such  as  the  railroads  in 
this  country  under  Interstate  Commerce  ruUng  are  prevented  from 
doing. 

I  wish  to  say,  as  another  evidence  that  Brazil  is  anxious  and 
desirous  of  tradmg  with  the  United  States,  that  during  Mr.  Dudley's 
residence  in  Rio  as  our  American  ambassador,  there  was  negotiated 
an  understanding  or  enacted  a  bill  givmg  the  United  States  20  per 
cent  reduction  preferentials  on  over  19  articles  manufactured  in  our 
country,  like  cement  and  pianos,  and  furniture,  and  stuff  of  tliat  sort, 
and  30  per  cent  preferentials  on  American  flour. 

The  Chairman.  Duties? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  over  all  other  nations.  Well,  even  with  these 
advantages  in  favor  of  the  American  product,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
our  people  to  get  in  there,  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  of  freight, 
whicn  are  fixed  by  these  preferential  lines,  are  such  as  to  absorb 
practically  the  preferentials,  and,  as  I  explained  to  our  ambassador 
at  Rio  at  the  time,  I  said,  '^  Instead  of  helping  Brazil  or  the  United 
States  commerce  you  simply  have  practically  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  European  shipping  trust,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  get 
that  benefit,  and  even  with  30  per  cent  preiferential  such  people  as 
the  Washburn-Crosby  people  of  Minneapolis  will  tell  you  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  our  American  flour  manufacturers  or  millers  to 
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gpt  into  that  country."  There  is  only  one  concern,  practically  speak- 
ing, that  sells  any  American  flour  m  North  Brazil,  and  that  is  a 
concern  by  the  name  of  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  millers. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  preferentials  are  30  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  on  flour  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir;  and  20  per  cent  on  19  other  articles  manu- 
factured in  our  country;  and  Holt  &  Co.  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
gjt  their  flour  into  North  Brazil.  They  do  quite  a  business  in  North 
razil  and  Pernambuco  and  up  the  Amazon  River.  The  Washburn- 
Crosby  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  did  make  a  fight  to  get  in.  I  think  they 
are  selling  some  flour  in  Pernambuco,  but  they  complain  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  get  into  Brazil,  even  with*^the  30  per  cent  pref- 
erentials in  favor  of  American  flour. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  in  reference  to  other  articles,  for  instance, 
American  cement.  There  is  an  importer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  name 
of  Kramer;  he  imported  a  cement  of  American  manufacture,  for 
the  reason  that  Brazil  had  given  20  per  cent  preferentials  on  Amer- 
ican cement;  so  as  to  enable  the  Ainerican  cement  manufacturers 
to  meet  competitive  prices  in  Brazil,  because  Brazil  had  always 
been  getting  her  cements  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  always  stated  that  American  cement  was  very 
bad;  that  it  could  not  be  used;  that  it  was  useless;  and  Brazil 
is  using  vast  quantities  of  cement.  They  have  no  cement  in  Brazil. 
She  is  using  vast  quantities  of  it,  because  she  is  building  immense 
port  works  in  all  her  harbors,  and  she  is  building  sewer  systems  in 
all  her  cities,  and  she  is  modernizing  all  the  cities,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  cement  are  required.  This  American  cement  gave  great 
satisfaction,  so  much  so  that  the  people  would  not  have  anything 
else,  and  thev  wanted  this  cement,  and  Mr.  Kramer  put  in  a  big 
order  in  the  United  States  for  this  cement,  but  the  conference  lines, 
which  are  nothing  else  but  the  European  lines,  who  control  the 
trade  between  our  country  and  the  South  Americas,  increased  the 
rate  of  freight,  thereby  absorbing  the  20  per  cent  preferential  and 
forcing  the  cement  orders  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  those  you  have  named,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stoby.  Just  the  three  I  have  nanxed.  Thev  raised  the  rate 
of  freight,  when  they  heard  of  this  second  order  for  American  cement, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Kramer  to  import 
any  of  this  cement,  and  the  order  was  finally  forced  over  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Lay,  our  consul  general  in  Rio,  apprised  me  of  this  fact,  and  I 
have  hete  his  origind  letter  and  that  of  Mr.  .Kramer  complaining 
about  these  conditions,  and  Mr.  Kramer  shows  that  where  the  rate  of 
freight  was  increased  on  the  second  shipment  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  had  to  cancel  the  order  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  business 
with  our  country.  Now,  that  is  simply  an  example  to  show  how  we 
are  checkmated  in  South  America  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  delivery  wagons,  no  shipping  of  our  own,  that  $500,000,000  of 
commerce  done  between  Soutn  America  and  our  country  per  annum 
is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  in  the  bottoms  of  big  commercial 
rivals.  The  Europeans,  whose  arbitrary  freight  rates  are  established 
m  a  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  our  commerce  with  those 
countries  and  to  which  we  pay  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  carry 
tfiese  freights  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  maintain  a  system  to  cut 
our  own  throats  commercially,  help  to  maintain  a  system  that  will 
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keep  us  out  of  those  markets  and  keep  us  from  getting  trade  which 
otherwise  ought  to  be  ours  if  we  had  American  transportation  lines 
or  our  own  ddivery  wagons  to  deliver  our  own  goods  to  our  customers 
instead  of  hiring  the  ddivery  wagons  of  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  U>  insert  those  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Stoky.  I  had  sent  you  a  copy  of  this,  Judge. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  the  stenographer  the  data  in 
reference  to  that,  and  that  may  go  in  the  record  at  that  point. 

American  Consular  Seryice, 
Rio  de  JaneirOy  Septemjber  t8^  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Stort:  I  regret  having  misaed  you  when  you  called  this  momiog 
before  my  train  arrived  from  Petro]:>oliB. 

Regarding  the  official  letter,  which  you  request,  concerning  the  rates  on  cement 
from  New  York,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could,  without  breaking  confidence  with  the 
gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information,  furnish  you  with  such  a  letter;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  you  have  a  taJk  with  Mr.  Kramer,  to  whom  I  inclose  a  card  of  intro- 
duction. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Juuus  G.  Lat. 

I  f;hall  return  The  American  Flag,  which  I  am  reading  with  much  interest,  on 
Monday. 

J.  G.  L. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  27,  1911. 
Sidney  Story,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  conversation  had,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  explain  matters  a 
little  more  in  detail  by  writing. 

Cemenl. — In  February,  1910,  I  placed  in  the  United  States  the  first  order  of  impor- 
tance ever  given  for  American  cement  and  I  was  only  able  to  compete  with  Engoflh 
and  American  cement,  owin^  to  the  preferential  tariff  (20  per  cent  rebate)  of  duties, 
which  the  United  States  enjoy  on  this  article.  In  January,  1911,  I  placed  a  some- 
what larger  order  for  same  goods,  but  I  already  saw  the  unwillingness  of  the  steamship 
companies  to  allow  me  the  same  rate  of  freight  viz.,  $3.60  per  ton  weight,  but  finaUy 
I  was  able  to  carry  it  through.  In  about  June,  1911,  I  wanted  to  place  quite  a  lu^ 
order,  of  course  always  based  on  the  same  rate  of  freight,  but  the  British  steamship 
companies  positively  refused  it,  asking  $4.20,  which,  of  course,  is  a  prohibitive  rate, 
and  no  furtner  business  can  be  done  until  we  obtain  from  some  steamship  company 
the  former  rate. 

Flour. — Very  little  American  flour  can  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  South  Brazil 
compared  with  Argentine  and  Brazilian  flour,  and  this  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  United  States  Government  obtained  the  preferential  tariff  (20  per  cent 
rebate)  the  steamship  companies  immediately  raised  their  rate  of  freight,  thereby 
canceling  the  difference  in  cost  obtained  through  lower  duties.  When  the  tJnited 
States  Government  obtained  a  further  10  per  cent,  making  it,  as  at  present,  30  per  cent 
rebate  on  duties,  the  steamship  companies  again  raised  their  rates,  so  that  the  United 
States  Government  practically  worked  for  the  British  companies  and  the  cost  to-day» 
taking  equal  prices  m  consideration,  is  higher  for  American  flour,  as  before  when  there 
was  not  any  rebate  on  duties  for  flour. 

Conclusions  you  can  draw  your  own,  as  I  think  evidence  is  sufficient. 

Yours,  sincerely,  F.  Kramer. 

ICopia  (la  carta  do  Snr.  Consul  Qeral  dos  Kstados  Unidos  da  America  do  Norte,  G.  Lay,  diriglda  ao  Snr. 

Sidney  Story,  em  data.) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  28^  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Story:  I  regret  having  missed  you  when  you  called  this  morning  before 
my  train  arrived  from  Petropolis. 

Rei'arding  the  official  letter  which  you  request  concerning  the  rates  on  cement  from 
New  York,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could,  without  breaking  confidence  with  the  gentleman 
who  >?ave  me  the  information,  furnish  you  with  such  a  letter,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Kramer,  to  whom  I  inclose  a  card  of  introduction. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

G.  Lay. 
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[Traduocio.] 

Caro  Snr.  Stort:  Sin  to  bju^tante  que  ainda  nfto  tinha  chegado  de  Petropo]ii<  qiiuiulo 
o  Snr.  visitou  o  meu  eecriptorio. 

Com  respeito  a  carta  official  que  V.  S.  me  pede  referente  as  taxas  de  frete  para 
cimento  de  Nova  York,  eu  n&o  me  creio  habilitado  de  fornecer  vos  a  tal  carta,  dem 
incorrer  na  incivilidade  de  indi£cre9&o  para  com  o  cavalheiro  que  me  forneceu  aquellas 
informa^ss,  porem  atrevo  me  de  su^gerir  vos  de  pedir  uma  entrevista  e  ter  uma  con- 
ferencia  com  o  Snr.  Kramer,  para  cujo  fim  eu  vos  forneyo  inclusa  uma  carta  de  recfm- 
mends^. 

Sinceremente,  vosso,  G.  Lay. 


[Traduce^  da  carta  dos  Snrs.  Kramer  ^:  Co.,  Negociantes  matrlcula  doe,  nesta  Capital,  diri^tivi  ;io  Snr. 

Sidney  Story,  em  data.] 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  tl  de  Septembro,  1911. 

Illho  Snr.  Sidney  Stort:  Com  referenda  a  nossa  entrevista,  eu  ndo  hesito  de 
expliGar  os  di£ferentes  assumptos  inais  amplament  por  escripto: 

Cimsnto. — Em  Fevereiro  de  1910  eu  dei  a  primeira  encommenda  de  alguma  ijupor- 
tancia  at^  aquella  epoca  dado  nos  Estados  Unidos  para  Cimento  Americano  e  eu  foi 
oomente  habilitado  para  competir  com  as  marcas  inglezas  e  americanas,  por  causa 
da  Tarifa  de  preferencia  (de  um  abatimento  de  20  por  cento  noe  Direitos  da  Aifan> 
dcgs)  concedida  aos  Estados  Unidos  pelo  Govemo  para  este  artigo.  Em  Janeiro 
deste  anno  eu  dei  uma  nova  encommenda  ainda  maior  para  o  mesmo  artigo,  mas 
immediatamente  eu  encontrei  pouca  disposigfto  da  parte  das  Companhias  de  Nave- 
gadU)  para  conceder  me  a  meema  taxa  de  frete  como  a  anterior,  resp.  $3.60  por  ton- 
nelada  de  peso,  mas  finalmente  consegui  ft  applica^fto  da  mesma  taxa.  Em  Junho 
do  coirente  anno  eu  queria  dar  uma  nova  encommenda,  mas  muito  maior  ainda  do 
que  afi  primeiras,  naturalmente  baseando  me  sempre  sobre  a  mesma  taxa  de  frete, 
porem  as  Companhias  inglezas  poeitivamente  recusaxfto  a  tomar  a  minha  encommenda, 
pedindo  me  $4.20  pela  tonnelada,  o  que  porem  6  uma  taxa  prohibitiva  para  realisar 
ncgodo  neste  artiffo  e  agora  n&o  poderemos  fazer  mais  negocioe,  at^  que  obtermos  de 
una  Companhia  de  transporte  qualquer  a  primeira  taxa. 

Farinha  de  trigo. — Pouca  Fannha  americana  pode  ser  vendidoe  nos  mercados  do 
Sul  do  Brazil  em  compara^do  com  as  Farinhas  Argentinas  e  Brazileiras,  e  isto  6  sdmente 
devido  ao  facto,  aue  quando  os  Estados  Unidos  obtivex  do  Govemo  a  reduc9fto  da 
Taxa  Aduaneira  ae  20  por  cento,  como  preferencial,  as  Companhias  de  Navega^fto 
immediatamente  augmentarfto  a  sua  taxa  de  frete  para  este  artigo,  assim  annulando 
nramptamente  a  dineren^  obtida  no  custo  pela  reduc^&o  dos  diretitos  de  importa^fto. 
Quando  o  Govemo  dos  Estados  Unidos  obteve  uma  nova  reducgfto  ainda  ae  10  por 
cento,  x>etfazendo  em  total  um  abatimento  dos  direitos  de  importagSo  de  30  por  cento, 
como  actualmente  em  visor,  as  Companhias  de  Navega^&o  promptamente  augmen- 
taifto  de  novo  a  sua  taxa  ae  frete,  de  modo  que  practicamente  o  Govemo  dos  Etstados 
UnidoB  trabalhou  effect! vamente  para  as  Companhias  inglezas  e  o  custo  hoje  (tomando 
em  conaiderag&o  pre^os  iguaes  de  custo)  de  Farinha  americana  6  muito  mais  elevada. 
do  que  antes,  (^uando  ainda  nao  existia  aiguma  Traifa  preferencial,  reep.  abatimento 
doB  direitos  de  importa^iU)  sobre  a  Farinha  americana. 

Deixo  agoia  ao  seu  juizo  de  tirar  as  suae  concluaOee,  porque  acho  que  a  evidencia 
6  amplamente  sufficiente. 

Sinceramente,  seu,  F.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Story.  You  take  the  item  of  coal,  for  instance,  in  Brazil  or 
Argentine.  Now  those  countries  have  no  coal  at  all,  and  the  coal  is 
supplied  from  Europe,  from  Cardiff,  and  coal  ranges  in  price  all  the 
way  from  $10  to  $25  and  $30  per  ton.  Sometimes  on  the  La  Plata  itas 
$25  to  $30  a  ton.  In  Brazil,  I  remember  when  the  United  States 
battleship  Delaware,  carrying  the  body  of  the  Chilean  minister, 
stopped  m  the  Bay  of  Rio,  they  took  on  2,000  tons  of  coal  there  and 
paid  $18  a  ton  for  it.  Now  here  is  a  splendid  field  for  American  coal, 
although  there  is  an  educational  campaign  all  through  that  country 
to  the  effect  that  American  coal  is  verjr  poor;  that  it  can  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose;  that  even  the  coal  that  is  supplied  to  our  war 
fleets  in  wie  United  States  comes  from  Wales ;  that  it  is  Welsh  coal — 
and  here  is  a  magnificent  opportunity,  with  American  transportation 
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lincs^  to  develop  a  great  business  in  coal.  And  one  of  the  great 
comments,  one  of  the  universal  comments — and  to  the  surprise  of 
all  South  Americans;  in  Brazil  they  are  talking  about  it — is  that 
when  our  battleship  fleet  went  around  the  world  and  stopped  at  Rio, 
to  the  surprise  and  amazement  of  all  those  people,  after  viewing  this 
magnificent  armada,  flying  the  flag  of  our  country,  to  observe  that 
all  the  supply  ships  to  the  number  of  some  twenty  odd,  were  all 
under  foreign  flags.  They  could  not  understand  it,  and  great  sur- 
prise is  expressed  in  Buenos  Aire^j,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  all  through 
South  America,  that  they  never  see  the  American  flag  at  the  stern 
of  a  merchant  ship. 

You  can  travel  for  a  year  around  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
you  will  never  see  the  United  States  flag,  unless  it  be  at  the  stern  of 
an  occasional  man-of-war  that  visits  these  waters,  or  on  some  pleasure 
yacht,  but  never  at  the  stem  of  a  merchantman,  and  they  can  not 
umlerstand  it.  They  often  comment  on  the  fact  that  we  are  build- 
ing a  great  canal  to  unite  the  two  oceans,  to  shorten  the  routes  of 
trade,  to  create  new  routes  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  not  got  a  single  American  ship  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  we 

■  are  a  puzzle  to  them,  because  they  admire  our  country  and  at  the 

same  time  they  know  that  we  are  an  intelligent  race,  progressive  and 

»  aggressive,  an3  yet  to  them  in  the  international  game  we  appear  to 

be  fools,  because  we  are  building  a  ^eat  waterway  for  the  btoefit  of 
our  commercial  rivals,  who  are  gomg  to  use  it,  and  they  do  not 
understand  why  we  can  not  put  in  American  transportation  lines, 
and  they  look  to  us  to  do  it  and  they  are  willing  to  assist  us. 

Now,  the  conditions  that  govern  in  the  Amazon  district  are  about  as 
bad,  perhaps,  as  any  to  be  found.  The  transportation  on  the  Amazon, 
between  the  Amazon  and  Europe,  or  to  the  United  States,  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Europe,  and  the  Booth  Line,  which  plies  from  New 
York  up  the  Amazon,  is  a  European  concern,  and  the  rates  of  freight 
are  so  high  that  it  makes  the  cost  of  living  in  the  cities  alon^  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon,  as  far  north  as  Iquito,  very  high,  and  tne  rates  of 
freight  to  the  United  States  on  rubber  make  it  so  that  Brazil  is  prac- 
tically losing  out  on  the  rubber  proposition  and  faces  to-day  a  rubber 
crisis,  because  it  has  enabled  the  development — has  stimulated  the 
development — of  rubber  production  of  the  Orient,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  Brazil  says, 
when  the  rubber  industry  of  her  country  is  going  to  be  destroyea 
unless  something  is*  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of 
the  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para  are  willing  to  subsidize  an  American 
independent  line  that  will  operate  from  the  United  States  up  the 
Amazon  to  Manoas.  And  ^Brazilians  say  it  behooves  America  to 
come  forward  and  assist  in  the  development  of  this  line,  because  she 
is  just  as  much  interested  as  Brazil  is  in  this  rubber  proposition,  for 
the  reason  that  if  we  permit  the  destruction  of  the  rubber  industry 
of  Brazil  then  we  will  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  English  rubber 
production  of  the  East,  and  our  manufacturers,  when  they  wake  up, 
will  find  themselves  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  therefore  we  need  to 
protect  our  manufacturers  in  this  country  in  the  rubber  industry  and 
the  rubber  importation,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
commerce  from  our  country  to  that  vast  and  enormous  basin  of  the 
Amazon.    We  need  an  American  independent  transportation  line  to 
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^  the  east  coast  of  South  America  as  well  as  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  gentleman  who  at  one  time  was 
president  of  Peru,  asking  that  our  people  extend  a  line  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  touching  at  Peru.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  people  of  Venezuela.  They  are  crying  aloud  for  an  independent 
American  line  to  emancipate  them  from  these  conditions  that  govern 
throughout  all  South  America,  and  we  find  that  the  whole  world  is 
getting  ready  for  this  great  canal  that  we  are  building,  adjusting  its 
shipping  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  shortened  routes  of  trade  and 
commerce.  We  find  that  Ecuador  is  joining  hands  with  Japan  in 
the  subsidizing  of  a  line.  We  fijid  that  Argentine  and  Mexico  are 
are  joining  hands  in  the  subsidizing  of  a  line  to  the  extent  that  Argen- 
tine to-day  is  selling  flour  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  in  Costa 
Kica  and  Mexico  as  against  United  States  flour.  We  find  that  even 
Kussia  and  France  recently,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  passed  a 
bill  subsidizing  a  line  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  The 
whole  world  is  doing  it,  and  the  United  States  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  that  has  not  taken  any  action  in  the  matter. 

Our  people  all  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  all  through  our 
country  from  east  to  west,  in  fact,  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf,  are  studying  this  Latin- Amer- 
ican situation.  They  want  to  reach  out  for  Latin-American  trade. 
They  see  its  vast  possibilities,  but  they  reaUze  the  hopelessness  of 
expanding  our  American  commerce  to  that  fair  proportion  which  a 
nation  of  this  kind  ought  to  have,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
American  transportation  service  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf 
and  from  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  view  of  the 
combinations  which  exist  in  the  ocean-carrymg  trade  of  the  world, 
and  especially  as  regards  South  America  and  North  America.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  build  up  an  American  independent  line  unless 
we  can  be  assured  of  return  cargoes  for  freights,  and  unless  we  can  be 
assured  of  some  governmental  assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
fast  passenger  mail  service  to  stimulate  the  development  of  com- 
merce, and  it  has  been  often  stated  on  the  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  these  conference  lines,  three  of  which  I  have  just  named,  the 
Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Prince  Line,  and  the  Hamburg-South  American 
Line — that  are  all  in  a  working  agreement;  in  fact,  a  copy  of  the 
printed  form  which  constitutes  a  contract  between  those  conference 
lines  and  the  shippers  of  South  America  I  sent  to  the  honorable 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  that  form  sets  forth  the  rebates 
that  are  paid  to  the  shippers  of  5  per  cent  on  a  shipment  of  100,000 
bf^  of  coffee  and  10  per  cent  rebate  on  300,000  bags  of  coiToe,  and 
it  18  an  open  secret  among  the  people  that  whatever  shipper  violates 
this  agreement  by  patronizing  an  mdependent  line,  now  existing  or 
which  may  hereafter  exist,  as  was  stated,  that  they  would  be  further 

K^nalized  by  said  lines  refusing,  so  it  is  reported  on  the  streets  of 
lo,  from  accepting  or  receiving  any  freights  for  said  shipper  for  either 
Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  At  that  point  will  you  put  that  form  of  agreement 
in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes.    I  beUeve  I  mailed  it  to  the  judge. 
The  Chaibman.  At  this  point  you  may  identify  tms  memorandum 
of  agreement  by  stating  whether  it  is  the  form  to  which  you  refer. 
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Mr.  Story.  Yes;  that  is  the  memorandum  that  I  refer  to. 
The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  the  agreement? 

Memorandum  of  agreement,  dated  the ,  between  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 

Co.,  of  Ix)ndon,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  the  Hamburg  American. 
Line  and  the  Hambuig  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  Lamport  &  Holt  Prince 
Line  Steamship  Co..  represented  by  the  undersigned  agents,  hereinafter  called  the 
Combined  Lines,  of  the  one  part,  and  Measra. of  the  other  part. 

1.  That  Messrs.  shall,  commencing  from  the  ,  employ  exclusively 

the  steamers  of  the  Combined  Lines  for  their  shipments  of  coffee,  whether  direct  or 
with  transshipment  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  [or]  Victoria  to  or  via  the  ports  of  Ant- 
werp, Rotteraam,  Amsterdam,  the  Rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  to  ports  in  the  United 
States  to  the  lines  hereinafter  mentioned. 

2.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  each  of  the  Combined  Lines  will  pay  to  Messrs. 
10  per  cent  rebate  on  the  freights  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  carried  by  its  steam- 
ers, shipped  by  Messrs. as  aforesaid.     Payment  of  the  rebate  is  to  be  made 

within  three  months  after  August  31  of  each  year.    No  rebate  to  be  paid  on  additional 
freight  in  case  of  transshipments  from  the  ports  mentioned  in  clause  1.     If  shippers 
should  fail  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  an>  of  the  lines,  their  claim  for  rebate  to 
become  forfeited  with  all  Combined  Lines. 

3.  The  Combined  Lines  agree  to  charge  equal  rates  of  freight,  and  that  during  the 

continuance  of  this  agreement  they  will  carry  the  coffee  of  Messrs. ,  as  required, 

at  a  rate  of  freight  which  shall  not  be  more  than  5  shillings  sterling  per  ton  in  excess 
of  that  at  which  coffee  can  be  shipped  and  actually  received  at  the  time  in  Question 
by  outside  steamers,  it  being,  however,  understood  that  tiiis  rate  of  freight  shall  never 
be  below  25  shillings  sterling  and  5  per  cent  per  ton. 

4.  In  case  the  Combined  liines  fail  to  supply  the  available  tonnage  required  at  the 
above  rate  of  freight  by  their  own  or  chartered  steamers  within  a  reasonable  time,  say, 
14  days  from  the  date  of  requisition,  or  if  their  current  rate  be  not  in  accordance  with 

what  is  stipulated  in  clause  3  of  this  agreement,  Messrs. shall  be  at  liberty  to 

ship  in  an  outside  vessel  or  vessels,  without  prejudice  to  their  right  to  rebate  under 
this  agreement,  but  in  the  latter  event  they  shall,  before  engaging,  produre  to  tlie 
agents  of  the  Combined  Lines  in  Hrazil  evidence  as  to  the  rate  of  freight  at  which  they 

could  ship  by  the  outsider.     It  is  understood  that  Messrs. will  not  offer,  directly 

or  indirectly,  any  tonnage  of  theirs  to  other  shippers  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  their 
own  rate. 

5.  This  agreement  to  be  valid  until  August  31,  1910,  and  to  continue  unaltered  for  a 
further  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  unless  tiiree  months'  notice  be  given  from  the 
other  siae. 

6.  All  disputes  arising  from  this  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  London 
under  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  act  1889.  In  any  such  arbitration  all  protests,  cer- 
tificates of  brokers,  surveys,  and  other  mercantile  documents  shall  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence for  what  they  are  worth. 

7.  Shipments  by  outside  steamers  up  till  the  date  of  signing  this  memorandum  are 
not  prejudicial  to  the  rebate. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  caused  the  respective  common  seals  to  be  here- 
unto affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Rio,  the  year  and  date  aforesaid,  August  31,  1909. 

KONINKLTKE   HOLLANDSCHE   LlOYD. 

Lloyd  Brazilian  under  Brazilian  Flag. 

ICopy.l 

Santos,  January  10,  19 U. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  undersigned  agents  of  the  Combined  Lines  Mr.  Sandal  1  com- 
municated that  Messrs.  E.  Johnston  &.  Co.  (Ltd.)  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Rio* 
agents  of  the  Hambuig  Lines,  Messrs.  Theodor  Wille  &  Co.,  asking  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Santos  agents  of  the  Combined  Lines  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Co.  in  Rio  that  the  rate  of  freignt  to  Europe  should  oe  raised  to  45 
shillings  and  5  per  cent  from  Santos  and  50  shillings  and  5  per  cent  from  Rio. 

Messrs.  Theoaor  Wille  &.  Co.  mentioned  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Co.  had  already  once  before,  about  a  month  ago,  approached  them  on  this  subject, 
but  that  they  had  then  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  in  view  of  an  advance  in  freight 
being,  in  their  opinion,  particularly  inadvisable  while  the  bill  relating  to  the  sub- 
sidizing of  the  Missiasippi  Valley*  South  America  &  Orient  Steamship  Go.  was 
under  discussion  in  Congress. 
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IT 


After  due  diacussion  it  was  resolved  that  Messrs.  E.  Johnston  A  Co.  (Ltd.)  be 
requested  to  replv  to  Messrs.  Theodor  Wille  &  Co.'s  inquiry  to  the  effect  that  the 
Santos  agents  of  the  Combined  Lines  strongly  disapprove  of  any  advance  in  the  rate 
of  freight,  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion  mat  such  advance  would,  as  pointed  out 
by  Messrs.  Theodor  Wille  &  Co.,  be  liable  to  still  further  indispose  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment against  the  Combined  Lines,  and  that  the  danger  of  (*ompetition  arising 
would  also  be  thereby  greatly  increased. 

(Was  signed:)  Hambuig-Sudamerikanische  Dampfschiffahrts  Ges.;  Ham- 
buis-Amerika  Linie;  Nordeutsche  Lloyd.  Bremen;  Koninklyke  Hol- 
landsche  Lloyd;  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.;  Lamport  &  Holt  Line; 
Rederi-Aktiebolaget  Nordstjeman  (Johnson  Line). 


[Prince  Line  (Ltd.).    Agenda  No.  — ,  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Newcastle-on-Tyne.] 

Claim  fob  Rebate. 

Rio  de  Janbiko,^  


1910. 


We  beg  to  give  below  a  list  of  the  shipments  of  coffee  we  have  made  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Victoria  by  the  steamers  of  your  line  from  September  1, 1909,  until  August 
31.  1910,  on  the  freight  on  which  we  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  as  per 
agreement. 

We  hereby  declare  that  during  the  period  named  above  we  have  not  been  in- 
terested, directly  or  indirectly,  either  as  principals  or  agents,  in  other  shipments  of 
coffee  from  the  above  Brazilian  ports  to  the  portB  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  ^tterdam, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Rivers  Weser  and  Elbe  or  to  ports  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  any  steamers  other  than  those  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  Ham- 
buig  Sudamerikanische  Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft,  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie, 
the  Noiddeutscher  Lloyd,  Messrs.  I^unport  So  Holt,  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  or  the 
Koninklijke  Hollandscfie  Lloyd. 

(Signature  must  be  that  of  the  firm,  or  of  a  person  duly  authorized  to  sign  for  the 
firm.) 

(Signature  of  shippers.) . 

(Address.) . 

N.  B. — These  particulars  must  accord  with  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  shipments. 
Tvp.  Unjao  Ooyidor  75. 


Dote  of  ship- 
ment. 


Steamer. 


Destination. 


Maries. 


FreUht, 
including 
primage. 


Per  cent 
rebata. 


(On  maiein:)  Shipments  at  not  below  conference  rates  of  freight  and  conditions,  to 
the  United  States  of  America  by  steamers  of  the  National  Brazilian  Line  under  the 
Brazilian  flag,  will  not  invalidate  claims  for  rebate. 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  the  memorandum;  that  is  the  form  of  the 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish,  also  in  that  connection,  to  include 
this  paper  entitled  "Claim  for  rebate"  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  and  in  connection  with  that  I  should  also  file  this 
memorandum,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  waspasscd  by  the 
combined  lines  referred  to  and  was  sent  to  me  from  JBrazil  by  Mr. 
Suter — C3iarles  Suter,  of  St.  Louis — ^who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Story.  January  10,  1912,  dated  Santos,  January  10,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  And  signed  by  these  conference  lines  ? 


>  This  claim  will  be  valid  only  If  presented  within  three  months  from  this  date. 
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Mr.  Story.  Yes;  signed  by  these  conference  lines,  which  constitute 
not  only  the  three  lines,  the  rrince,  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  the  Sud- 
amerikanische  Line,  but  also  the  Royal  Mail  racket  Co.  and  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  and  the  Nord.deutscher-Lloyd  Line,  which,  on 
the  face,  shows  that  the  European  conference  lines  operating  between 
New  York  and  South  America  are  nothing  else  but  a  branch  of  the 
European  shipping  combine. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Prince  Line  and  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Linos  having  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Royal 
Mail  Line  ? 

Mr.  Story.  In  September,  1911,  when  I  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it 
was  discussed,  not  only  on  the  streets,  but  in  the  pubUc  print,  that 
the  Royal  Mail  Line  had  absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  other  lines, 
and  in  fact  the  agent  of  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Co.,  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Sons,  of  Rio,  who  were  the  agents  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  informed 
me  that  this  combination  had  been  made  and  the  agency  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Packet  Co.  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  put  mto  the  hands 
of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  people  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  include  the  Prince  Lines  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  I  could  not  answer  positively  as  to  the  Prince 
Line.  It  was  also  publicly  discussed  in  the  pubUc  prints  that  an 
oflFer  had  been  made  by  the  Royal  Mail  Co.  to  absorb  also  the  Lloyd 
BraziUaro,  which  is  the  Brazilian  national  Une,  and  which  BraziUao 
national  line  was  at  that  time,  and  may  be  for  all  I  know  again  in 
working  agreement  or  combination  with  these  European  conference 
lines,  operating  between  the  United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason,  or  upon  what  facts,  do  you  base 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Story.  I  base  that  statement  on  this  analysis,  that  in  one  of 
their  agreements,  which  I  remember  seeing,  it  was  specificallj  stated 
in  the  agreement  that  the  shippers  were  prohibited  Irom  patronizing 
any  independent  lines — the  Lloyd  Braziliaro  excepted. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  to  see  if  you  have  in  mind  the 
same  clause  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  I  refer  to  *^ Shipments  at  not  below  conference 
rates  of  freight,  and  consigned  to  tiie  United  States  of  America  by 
steamers  of  the  National  Brazilian  Line,  under  the  Brazilian  flag, 
will  not  invalidate  claims  for  rebate.'' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  clause  to  which  you  refer,  is  it? 

Mr.  Story.  Tliat  is  the  clause  to  which  I  refer. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  the  basis  for  your  statement,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  and  what  further  strengthens  my  belief  by 
reading,  by  having  read  some  document  or  letter  in  wliich  it  was  stated 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  conference  lines,  held  at  Rio,  that  the  con- 
ference linos  refrained  from  raising  the  rates  of  freignt  at  the  time 
because  they  feared  that  by  so  doing  it  would  prejudice  the  Brazilian 
Government  against  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  this  that  is  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of 
that  meeting,  January  10,  1912? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  in  the  subvention 
under  which  the  Lloyd  Braziliero  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  they  should  have 
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it  only  on  condition  they  would  not  make  any  agreement  with  these 
other  lines. 

Mr.  Stort.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  stipulated  in  the  act  grant- 
ing them  a  subsidy,  but  I  know  through  positive  information  that 
the  Brazilian  Government  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  extending 
the  agreement  which  has  existed  between  the  Lloyd  feraziUero  ana 
these  other  European  lines. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  prohibited  in  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  is  not  prohibited  in  the  act,  because  they  never 
thought  of  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  a  copy  of  the  Brazilian  act  be 
put  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  because  we  do  not  have  it.  Mr.  Story,  have 
you  any  evidence  that  that  agreement  of  1908  between  these  con- 
ference lines  is  still  in  force  ?  Of  course  wo  usually  presume  a  con- 
dition to  exist  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

Mr.  Story.  I  imderstand  it  is  still  in  force,  and  I  believe  that  that 
opinion  is  well  founded  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  steamers  of  the 
Pan  American  Mail  which  sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  loaded  do\NTi  with  North  American  products,  to  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  came  back  without  a  pound  of  freight,  and  our  agent 
at  Rio  mformed  us  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  pound 
of  freight  in  view  of  the  influences  exercised  by  these  lines  over  the 
shippers;  and  Mr.  Charles  Suter,  who  just  returned  from  Brazil  to 
St.  Louis,  also  made  that  statement  and  so  informed  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  this  resolution  of  January,  1912,  show  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Practically  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  10,  1912, 
tend  to  confirm  your  opinion  that  the  agreement  of  1908  is  still  in 
force  between  these  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  still  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  When  your  line  sought  freight  from  the  shippers 
of  Brazil,  you  say  their  attitude  toward  it  was  one  of  friendliness. 
Whv  would  not  tnev  give  you  the  cargoes  ? 

mr.  Story.  Simply  because  the  ship|>er  in  Brazil  is  terrorized  and 
does  not  know  his  soul  is  his  own,  and  it  would  mean  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy to  him  if  he  was  to  patronize  an  independent  line ;  and  that 
independent  line  was  forced  out.  He  would  be  penalized;  and  the 
conference  lines  would  not  only  refuse  him  the  rebates,  but  perhaps 
refuse  to  take  his  cargo  also. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  take  his  freight  on  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  that  agreement,  granting  him  deferred  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Deferred  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  conditions  is  he  wiU  not  patronize  any 
other  Unes,  and  if  he  should  he  will  forfeit  his  rebates? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  he  will  forfeit  his  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  And  be  denied  any  additional  shipping  facilities? 

Mr.  Story.  They  would  deny  shipping  facilities,  and  that  was  the 
word  passed  along  the  line  in  Octooer,  1911,  when  I  was  in  Brazil; 
they  did  not  put  it  in  writing,  but  I  was  informed  by  people  in  business 
that  the  word  had  been  passed  along  the  line.  The  threat  was  made 
that  if  they  patronized  our  independent  American  line  when  it  started, 
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they  would  not  only  lose  their  rebates,  but  the  conference  linos  would 
refuse  to  accept  any  cargoes  for  either  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  offering  a  better  rate  than  the  conference 
lines^  rate  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  we  were  not  cutting  any  rates.  We  never  in- 
tended to  cut  any  rates,  and  the  rate  that  we  were  charging  going 
down  and  coming  back  was  practically  the  same  rate  that  is  being 
charged  now  by  the  conference  lines,  ^here  was  only  one  line  which 
I  understood  had  started  to  cut  rates,  and  that  was  a  line  which 
operated  from  iiobile  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  known  as  the  Munson 
Lme.  The  Munson  Line  started  from  iXiobile  after  the  Pan  American 
Line  had  started  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  frequently  stated  that 
as  soon  as  this  independent  American  line  started  from  New  Orleans, 
that  the  shipping  combination  would  put  on  a  line  alongside  of  it 
to  run  it  out.  When  the  Munson  Line  started  from  Mobile  to  South 
America,  I  was  in  Chicago  at  that  time  and  I  wrote  to  our  people  and 
I  said,  ^'I  believe  that  this  Munson  Line  is  a  shipping  trust  combina- 
toin  proposition, ''  because  not  onlv  did  it  start  from  Mobile  after  we 
had  started,  but,  as  I  understood,  was  also  cutting  rates,  which  a 
new  line  would  scarcely  do  on  the  jump,  and  was  operating  steamers 
from  Mobile  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  sending  them  over  to 
Europe,  with  no  intention  to  establish  a  regular  and  dependable 
service  for  developing  commerce,  which  showed  to  me  it  was  shoved 
in  there  for  the  purpose  of  running  out  our  line. 

And  then,  following  on  the  heels  of  that,  the  Lamport  &  Holt — 
they  have  an  agent  in  New  Orleans  who  receives  ships  as  they  come 
in  from  the  south  with  coffee,  and  this  agent  in  September  last  was 
booking  freights  for  the  Terrancej  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and 
I  met  tne  son  of  the  Brazilian  consul  at  New  Orleans  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago  last  October.  He  is  an  American,  and  his  father  is  a  big 
coffee  importer,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  people  were 
going  to  start  a  line  from  New  Orleans.  Well,  I  wrote  to  our  people 
ftiat  I  believed  that  was  carrying  out  the  threat  they  had  made  when 
I  was  in  Rio,  as  it  had  reached  me  that  they  were  going  to  start  in  a 
new  line  alon^ide  of  us  to  run  us  out.  Our  press  took  tnat  up.  The 
agent  of  the  lme  denied  it,  however.  When  the  Pan  American  boats 
came  back  empty,  our  people  concluded  it  was  no  use  to  keep  the  line 
going  and  continually  meet  with  a  loss  on  the  return  voyage.  It  was 
then  announced  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  would  not  take  any  freight 
to  New  Orleans  for  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  After  you  had  abandoned  your  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes.  i  ou  see  the  conference  lines — their  object  is  to 
confine  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  one  port  as  much  as 

Possible,  so  as  to  prevent  its  too  rapid  development.  A  line  from  the 
acific  and  from  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  would  mean  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  American  trade,  their  idea  being  to  confine  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  one  port,  and  that  is  New  York. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  consul  general,  Mr.  Lay, 
stated  to  me,  in  January,  1912,  that  he  had  official  information  to  the 
effect  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  freight 
in  the  warehouses  on  the  docks  at  New  York  awaiting  transshipment 
to  South  America,  which  shows  that  there  is  an  inadequate  service. 
Besides  being  primitive,  especially  in  regard  to  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  mail,  it  is  absolutely,  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
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merce,  as  I  know  from  a  personal  experience  with  Mr.  Suter,  of 
St.  Louis.  We  bought  a  Victrola  for  a  mend  of  ours  in  Rio  and  paid 
the  expressa^e  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  so  that  it  could  catch  the 
steamer,  and  that  package  remained  on  the  docks  in  the  warehouse 
there  of  the  company  for  possibly  30,  60,  or  90  days.  In  other  words, 
the  shipment  was  made  in  February  last  year  and  did  not  reach  Rio 
de  Janeiro  until  the  end  of' September  last. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  interject  just  one  question  there:  Is  it  not 
possible,  and  not  only  possible  but  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the 
purpose  of  concentratmg  freight  from  North  America  to  South 
America  in  one  large  port  mav  be  as  much  to  facilitate  the  railroad 
combinations  and  to  enable  them  to  transport  that  freight  at  a  less 
cost  to  themselves,  and  have  the  rate  charged  in  their  own  hands, 
than  it  would  if  they  scattered  their  receiving  ports  all  along  down  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  ports  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  probable  that  it 
is  just  a  vast  conception  of  the  lines  to  run  the  freight  into  this  port 
from  North  America  to  South  America,  so  far  as  possible,  to  aid  the 
shipping  companies,  regardless  of  the  charge  to  tne  shipper  ? 

Mr.  Story.  No,  it  is  not,  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  was  it  had  been  to  keep  down  development. 
Now,  my  idea  is  that  their  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
was  just  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  handle  and  could  be 
hanmed  more  expeditiously  and  with  greater  profit  to  New  York. 
What  do  you  think  about  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Story.  I  will  answer  you  by  saying  that  the  majority  of  the 
freights  from  North  America  to  Soutn  America  are  snipped  from 
centers  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Story.  The  Mississippi  VaUey;  yes.  ' 

It  is  cheaper  to  ship  through  the  Gulf  ports  if  you  have  the  trans- 
portation facilities  than  it  is  through  the  Atlantic  ports,  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  operate  down  grade  than  over  mountains.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  despite  the  fact  that  she  has 
no  transportation  to  South  America,  is  to-day  an  immense  coffee  im- 
porter. In  years  back  all  the  coffee  was  imported  via  New  York,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  our  merchants,  not  only  in  New  Orleans,  but  the 
merchants  of  the  valley,  made  a  great  hue  and  cry  for  the  reception  of 
their  coffees  from  Brazil  through  the  Gulf  ports  that  these  conference 
lines  finally  put  on  these  occasional  tramp  ships  that  land  coffee  on 
our  wharves  and  leave  the  port  in  ballast  and  go  either  to  Europe  or 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  that  idea  of  the  patriotism  of 
corporations  or  capital.  I  believe  that  money  seeks  its  most  profit- 
able channel  of  trade,  and  corporations,  frequently  railroads,  often 
ignore  the  laws  of  gravity-  and  of  nature,  too.  Going  up  hill  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  them  if  it  is  a  question  of  money.  In  order 
to  control  and  dominate  this  matter,  I  do  not  believe — and  I  just 
want  to  direct  your  attention  to  that-  that  it  is  probably  patriotic 
motives  or  any  desire  to  favor  Europe  in  preference  to  America.  The 
purpose  they  have  is  to  absolutely  dominate  every  pound  of  freight 
that  goes  on  the  water.  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  can  do  that 
better  by  centering  their  export  from  the  United  States  in  New  York, 
say,  where  the  bulk  of  their  import  comes,  than  at  some  Gulf  port  I 
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Mr.  Stort.  Xo.  As  I  stated  before,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  ship 
by  one  of  the  Gulf  ports.  If  the  roads  operating  east  and  west 
think  the  same  as  you  do — which  they  do  m  fact — the  roads  run- 
ning  north  and  south  think  the  same  way,  don^t  you  see?  Now,  it 
has  not  been  a  lack  of  freights,  because  we  have  had  freights  galore, 
more  freights  than  we  could  care  for,  freights  enough  to  keep  six 
ships  busy,  which  shows  that  all  the-  development  of  American 
transportation  lines  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific — that 
we  will  have  all  the  freights  all  these  lines  can  carry  to  the  south, 
because  there  is  business  enough  in  South  America  to  keep  these 
lines  busy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  they  shun  the  Gulf  coast  ports  just  sim- 
ply to  prevent  the  development  of  the  intercourse  between  tnem  and 
Douth  America  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Absolutely,  because  they  want  to  keep  the  South 
American  field  as  their  preserve.  Just  as  for  the  last  100  years, 
European  shipping,  and  notably  British  shipping,  has  always  been 
operated  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  development  of  American  com- 
merce. Tlie  ships  that  leave  Liverpool  loaded  with  the  products  of 
British  factories;  or  Hamburg,  with  the  products  of  German  facto- 
ries; or  Havre,  with  the  products  of  French  factorie^s,  will  sail  to  the 
West  Indies  or  South  America,  unload  the  products  of  their  manu- 
facturers, come  to  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  and  take  bulk  cargo, 
like  cotton  or  wheat,  and  ^o  back;  but  they  will  never  operate  from 
our  port  back  to  those  countries,  because  that  would  enable  our 
manufacturers  then  to  ship  by  those  lines  and  develop  our  trade. 

There  is  another  example  which  is  possibly  more  glaring, 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  empty  vessel,  coining  to 
New  Orleans,  will  go  back  by  way  of  Cuba  empty  when  she  could  get 
cargo  ? 

Mr.  Story.  You  mean  a  foreign  vessel  that  comes  from  Liverpool 
to  the  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Story.  They  unload  those  British  manufactures — of  course, 
there  is  always  some  stuflF  they  bring  to  New  Orleans,  but  they  come 
in  and  get  our  bulk  cargoes,  and  they  go  back  to  Liverpool,  or  Ham- 
burg, or  Havre. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn't  it  perfectly  natural,  if  they  have  a  cargo  from 
the  West  Indies,  to  carry  it  from  there,  and  then  if  thev  have  a  cargo 
for  Galveston  or  New  Orleans,  to  carry  that  there,  and  then  go  back 
to  Europe  again  ?    That  is  a  round  circuit. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  natural? 

Mr.  Story.  Perfectly  natural,  and  what  I  would  do  were  I  in  their 
place. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  a  matter  of  business,  not  a  matter  of  sentiment* 
It  is  a  matter  of  business  and  what  I  should  do  were  I  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wouldn't  you  do  it  if  you  were  an  American  shipper — 
and  American  ship  owner )  If  you  had  an  American  ship  and  engaged 
in  that  business,  and  if  you  had  a  cargo  for  the  West  Indies,  and  then 
a  cargo  for  New  Orleans,  and  then  a  cargo  from  New  Orleans  to 
Europe,  wouldn't  you  take  that  same  route? 
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Mr.  Story.  Yes;  but  American  shipping  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government^  operated  as  a  depenaabie  and  regular  line  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  commerce — I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  not  if  vou  were  required  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  blame  the  Europeans  for  taking  advantage 
of  every  move  on  the  chesstoard,  don't  you  understand  ?  But  what 
I  am  saying  is  that  for  the  development  of  American  commerce  you 
have  to  have  a  regular  and  dependable  service  between  North  and 
South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  want  to  get  at 
this  patriotic  proposition.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  shipping  owned  by 
American  capital  out  under  foreign  flags  pursues  just  tne  same  course 
that  the  shipping  owned  by  foreign  capital  does  § 

Mr.  Story.  Of  course,  1  could  not  answer  that  exactly,  but  I 
would  say  this,  that  perhaps  in  a  measure  it  is  true,  for  the  reason 
that  whatever  shipping  may  be  owned  by  Americans  under  foreign 
flags  is  so  small  an  equation  that  naturally  they  are  made  to  toe  the 
mark  and  do  exactly  what  the  great  international  shipping  combine 
forces  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  Mr.  Clews  says  it  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars — I  do  not  remember  now  many — this  American-owned 
shipping  under  foreign  flags.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  that 
transportation  is  gpmg  to  follow  the  line  of  traffic.  You  can  not 
make  a  line  of  tramc  and  make  transportation  follow  it. 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  the  purpose  of  an  American  going  into  this 
matter  just  to  establish  a  line  with  all  that  commerce  would  be  to 
make  trafiic  follow  transportation. 

Mr.  Story.  And  there  is  traffic;  there  is  ample  traffic.  There  are 
cargoes  galore  to  the  South.  There  are  cargoes  galore  from  the  South 
northward.     But  there  is  no  necessity  to  zigzag  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Ayers.  On  that  very  line,  are  there  any  ship  lines  that  sail 
from  Liverpool  to  your  port  of  New  Orleans  full  and  then  carry  your 
cargoes  to  these  Brazilian  ports  and  then  back  toLiverpooI? 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

Mr.  Ayers.  And  yet  they  could  carry  full  cargoes  all  three  ways  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayers.  But  they  do  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Story.  No;  that  would  be  against  the  policy  of  that  nation. 

Mr.  Ayers.  Does  not  that  answer  your  question,  Judge  f 

Mr.  Hardy.  No;  because  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  boats  from 
Liverpool  to  Galveston  with  full  careo. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  losing  sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
here.  The  question  is  what  influence  these  other  lines  have  on  our 
commerce;  in  other  words,  is  there  any  combination  of  capital  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  discriminate  against  us  t 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  that  Mr.  Story  makes  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Story.  There  is  one  example  I  want  to  state  to  you.  For 
instance,  you  take  the  European  conference  lines  that  operate  from 
New  York  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  upon  which  we  are  abso- 
lutely and  abjectly  dependent.  Do  you  know  on  their  downward 
trip  they  do  not  stop  at  the  West  Indian  Islands — Barbadoes  or  Trini- 
dad; they  only  stop  on  the  way  back.  The  reason  is  this:  If  they 
stop  on  the  way  down,  the  first  thing  you  know  all  the  West  Indian 
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Islands  would  be  trading  with  New  York  or  other  United  States  ports, 
and  it  would  help  the  development  of  the  United  States  commerce 
with  those  islands.  Whereas,  the  object  naturally  of  England — and 
you  can  not  blame  her — is  to  keep  these  people  trading  witn  the  home 
country  by  the  steamers  that  operate  from  Liverpool  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  only  objection  I  have  to  your  conclusion — 
Uiat  it  is  the  object  of  those  countries.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the 
shipowner  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  is  the  object  of  the  shipowner;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  England  and  of  the  shipper,  for  this  reason;  I  think  a  study  of  the 
Question  will  prove  conclusively  that  ships  work  for  their  countries; 
tnat  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  which  is  constituted  by 
the  merchant  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany — 
that  those  merchant  ships  are  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  those  countries,  the  object  being  to  operate  their 
lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help  develop  the  commerce  of  those  par- 
ticular countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  jrour  statement  is  your  ob- 
servation that  ships  work  for  their  countries.  Do  you  think  they 
would  sacrifice  their  interest  to  work  for  the  interest  of  their  country  1 

Mr.  Story.  Certainly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  Governments 
are  helping  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  their  interest  that  prompts  them  ? 

Mr.  Story.  They  are  interested,  naturally. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  working  for  their  own  country  in  so  far  as 
their  country  backs  up  their  interest,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  capital,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Capital. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  Mr.  Story  presents  that  question  of  these 
discriminations  verv  forciblv. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  ^4th  your  statement,  Mr. 
Storv. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  Judge;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Story,  what  other  obstacle  did  vou  have  in 
the  way  of  getting  freight — return  cargoes  from  Brazilian  ports — than 
this  rebate  agreement,  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  Judge,  that  there  was  any  other 
obstacle,  because  we  are  informed  by  our  representatives  down  there 
that  at  the  time  that  our  ships  put  into  tne  Brazilian  harbors,  of 
Santos,  especially,  that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  cargo 
waiting  transportation  to  North  America,  but,  of  course,  which 
cargo  was  controlled  by  those  shippers  who  naturally  are  in  this 
working  agreement  with  the  conference  lines,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  agreement  and  the  terror  of  the  shipper 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  '^except  for  this  agreement."  Did  they 
urge  that  as  a  reason  why  they  could  not  give  you  cargoes — that 
they  had  that  arrangement  with  the  conference  lines  by  which  they 
were  granted  rebates  % 

Mr.  Story.  Of  course,  the  shippers  say  very  little,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  shipper  is  not  independent  enough  to  assert  himself. 
I  find  that  even  in  discussing  this  problem  or  question  with  the 
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importers  in  our  own  country,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  own 
ooffee  importers  to  take  a  back  seat,  so  to  speak,  and  keep  in  the 
dark  or  m  the  background,  for  fear  that  their  business  mterests 
might  possibly  be  antagonized  in  some  way,  and  the  fact  is  all  the 
more  emphatic  in  Brazil,  for  the  reason  that  every  shipper  in  that 
country  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  these  conference  lines  to  handle 
their  cargoes  either  to  Europe  or  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  lines  have  the  life  and  death  of  these  shippers 
in  their  hands  1 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  CHAiB^fAN.  And  here  you  came  with  a  new  offering  to  carry 
their  burden  1 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  declined  to  patronize  you  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  gave  them  a  selfish  reason? 

Mr.' Story.  Yes. 

Th^  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  rebates,  but  you  were  not  proposing 
to  give  them  any  better  rates  than  these  foreign  lines,  nor  were  you 
proposing  to  give  them  any  better  facilities,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Story.  No;  not  for  the  time  being,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Well,  what  inducement  would  there  be  for 
them  to  patronize  your  lines  as  against  the  foreign  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  rates  of  freight  now 
between  North  and  South  America  are  rather  high,  as  everybody 
will  admit,  and  the  estabUshment  of  independent  hnes  would  natu- 
rally in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  lead  to  the  regulating  of  those 
freight  rates  so  as  to  make  them  reasonable.  Therefore,  the  inde- 
pendent shipper — and  I  have  spoken  to  a  number  privately  in  the 
Erivacy  of  their  sanctum — stated  that  tjiey  would  look  forward  with 
ope  to  the  establishment  of  independent  lines,  because  they  were 
paying  too  high  a  rate  of  freight,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
abjectly  dependent  upon  this  combination  which  was  in  favor  with 
the  average  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  contend  that  their  facilities  were  not 
sufficient  between  Brazilian  ports  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes:  especially  in  regard  to  mail-passenger  service, 
because,  as  I  stated  before,  here  is  Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  who 
have  got  all  the  way  from  10  to  12  magnificent  transportation  lines, 
not  only  for  cargo  but  for  mail  and  passengers. 

The  C'hairman.  That  is  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Story.  To  Europe.  The  great  United  States  of  North  America 
only  practically  have  one,  and  it  is  very  primitive,  and  at  that  time 
verv  inadecjuate,  and  takes  18  or  20  Ions  days  at  sea,  cooped  up  in  a 
badly  ventilated  ship,  and  with  miseraole  food,  before  a  passenger 
leaving  New  York  can  land  in  Rio  or  Buenos  Aires.  The  result  is,  it 
discourages  travel. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Wliat  line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  the  Lamport  &  Ilolt — as  compared  to  the 
magnificent  service  which  exists  between  Europe  and  South  America. 
*Tne  CHAmMAN.  Well,  then,  of  course  these  foreign  lines  do  not 
give  the  same  facilities  for  passenger  and  mail  between  South  Amer- 
ica and  North  American  ports  as  they  do  between  North  America 
and  European  ports  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  the  Brazilians  demand  better  facilities  in 
that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Story.  The  Brazilians  demand  better  facilities  and  go  far 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  willing  to  join  hands  with  our  people 
in  some  form  or  other  to  help  put  on  a  vast  mail-passenger  service, 
that  will  develop  not  only  travel  and  commerce  as  a  naturcQ  sequence, 
but  also  enable  the  quick  delivery  of  mail,  because  the  great  com- 
plaint between  merchants  of  the  south  shipping  to  the  United  iStates 
or  our  own  shippers  in  the  United  States  to  the  south,  is  that  our 
mail  has  got  to  go  oftentimes  by  a  roundabout  way,  which  is  very 
inconvenient  and  means  a  loss  to  a  man  who  is  sending  his  draft 
and  bill  of  lading  to  the  shippers  in  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  freight  facilities  from  New  Orleans 
port,  say,  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Story.  None  at  all.     We  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  tlie  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  go  in  there  at 
one  time  ? 

Mr.  Story.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  did  not  go  in  there,  but  in 
September  whilst  we  were  still  operating,  the  agent  of  the  line  was 
bookinjg  freights  for  one  of  their  ships,  the  Terren^e,  which  was  to 
come  to  New  Orleans  and  take  this  southbound  cargo,  a  thing  which 
it  never  had  done  before. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  while  you  were  operating  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  but  when  we  withdrew  from  the  field,  our  ships 
having  come  back  empty,  then  it  was  given  out  that  the  Terrence 
would  not  come. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  was  it  that  the  Brazilian  Government  utilized, 
with  their  $500,000  subsidy,  the  Italian  line  instead  of  some  of  the 
American  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  they  haVe  subsidized  an  Italian  line  in  order  to 
help  develop  Italian  commerce  and  immigration  between  Italy  and 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  of  their  being  ready  to  help  an  American 
line,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Story.  They  are  disposed  to  assist  an  American  line  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  rapid  passenger-mail  service,  provided  our 
own  Government  does  somethmg  toward  the  same  effort,  in  some 
form  or  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  we  will  unshackle  the  traffic  they 
will  put  some  money  in  ? 

Mr.  Story.  They  will  subsidize  it  just  like  they  subsidized  the 
Italian  lines,  all  of  which  shows  the  desire  and  the  anxiety  of  Brazil 
as  a  people  and  a  country  to  do  business  with  North  America,  and 
she  is  domg  considerable  business,  it  is  true,  but  they  argue  from  the 
standpoint  that  it  is  just  as  dangerous  for  them  to  have  such  an 
enormous  trade  balance  as  not  to  have  any  business  at  all,  for  the 
reason  that  we  might  go  to  work,  you  know,  and  help  develop  the 
coffee  production  of  some  other  country,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
to  trade  with  them  alone,  and  for  that  reason  they  want  better  facili- 
ties between  North  and  South  America,  and  between  Brazil  and  North 
America,  so  as  to  enable  not  only  our  people  to  travel  to  their  country 
and  their  people  to  travel  to  ours,  but  to  enable  them  also  to  get  in 
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better  with  our  manufacturers,  so  that  instead  of  $100,000,000  trade 
balance  being  against  her 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  another  auction  along  that  line.  Is  that 
$500,000  subsidj  or  subsidized  line  bv  the  Brazilian  Government  a 
member  of  the  mternational  foreign  shipping  combine  i 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  is  an  Italian  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  that  Italian  line,  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  think  that  is  not  in  the  combine  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  not  remember.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
name  of  that  ship  line  inserted  in  your  testimony  before  you  have  it 
printed. 

Mr.  Story.  Here  [referring  to  a  newspaper  clipping],  for  instance, 
is  an  item  of  interest,  in  the  shape  of  an  mterview  given  by  the  prime 
minister  or  secretary  of  state  of  Brazil^  Lauro  MuUer,  who  speaka 
about  Brazil  being  eager  for  closer  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  minister,  among  other  comments,  here  states : 

I  am  so  convinced  of  this  that  I  am  sure  the  Brazilian  Government  would  gladly 
grant  a  subsidy  to  a  company  operating  such  steamships  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  do  the  same,  llie  participation  of  these  two  Govemmente,  and  probably 
that  of  others  in  South  America,  would  greatly  simplify  the  subsidizing  of  a  line  of 
fast  mail  and  passenger  boats. 

You  were  speaking  of  the  National  Line,  of  which  he  was  the  nestor 
at  one  time.  That  simply  shows,  Brazil  speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  her  prime  minister,  what  the  situation  is. 

Here  is  practically  the  same  thing  from  Dr.  Rouque  Saenz-Pena^ 
the  President  of  Argentina,  where  he  states,  among  other  things: 

I  still  think  now,  as  1  did  then,  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  communications- 
between  the  two  countries.  Those  existing[  now  1  consider  inadequate,  and  1  advocate 
more  rapid  and  direct  steamship  communication, 

Mr.  Habdy.  Mr.  Story,  roughly  speaking,  is  it  or  not  a  fact  that 
Europe  has  the  commoaities  in  demand  yi  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
whicn  she  can  sell  to  them  cheaper  then  we  can  1 

Mr.  Stobt.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
machinery  and  hardware  and  agricultural  implements  we  hav& 
practically  driven  the  Europeans  out  of  the  Argentine  field  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  are  right  in  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  clothing 
and  woolen  goods,  and  the  general  articles  of  manmacture,  outside 
of  machinery. 

Mr.  Story.  There  may  be  some  things  in  which  perhaps  Europe 
can  outbid  us,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not  sell  American 
shoes  in  South  America,  since  we  sell  them  to  Germany  and  France 
and  England. 

Mr.  Haedy.  Are  not  we  getting  in  our  machinery  in  that  country 
and  the  stuff  we  can  undersell? 

Mr.  Story.  We  are  getting  it  gradually  in. 

Mr.  BEardy.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we 
are  not  selling  our  shoes  there,  too? 

Mr.  Story.  We  are  selling  some  shoes,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
what  we  should,  in  view  of  the  vast  demand  there  is  lor  articles  of 
erery  description  in  South  America. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Articles  of  every  description  come  there  cheaper  from 
Europe  than  they  do  from  us,  except  machinery  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Story.  I  ao  not  think  so,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
other  things  that  they  buy  in  this  country;  for  instance,  in  order  to 
stimulate  tne  development  of  commerce,  Brazil,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  has  practically  entered  into  reciprocal  agreement  with  us,  to  the 
extent  or  giving  us  20  per  cent  preferential  on  19  lirticles  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  furniture,  cement,  and  other  things,  and  30 
per  cent  on  American  flour. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  a  cargo  there  and 
cargo  back — that  is,  if  we  had  the  shipments  going  down  and  coming 
bacK — that  business  interests  would  not  establish  a  line  to  carry  it  1 

Mr.  Story.  One  would  imagine  so,  but  now  the  business  interests 
argue  from  this  standpoint,  wnich  is  natural:  For  instance,  in  1880 
there  was  established  a  line  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 
The  Brazilian  Government  subsidized  it  to  the  extent  of  $95,000  per 
annum,  but  the  United  States  only  gave  that  line  $3,000  to  carry- 
its  mails.  That  was  not  sufiicient,  and  the  result  is  that  the  line  had 
to  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try recognize  that  as  an  inviting  field  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Brazil  says,  ''We  will  be  very  glad  to  trade  with, 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  we  will 
not  do  so  unless  the  Government  will  subsidize  lines  in  that  place  to 
carry  our  commerce";  in  other  words  the  business  men  say  this: 
"We  did  it  once  where  they  carried  80  or  90  per  cent  of  our  trade." 

Mr.  Story.  That  was  before  the  days  of  rampant  subsidies  given 
by  other  countries.  We  know  our  Government  nas  got  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  financial  aid  or  legislation  that  will  protect  not 
only  our  commerce  and  encourage  our  snipping,  because  our  shipping 
must  be  placed  upon  the  same  competitive  basis  with  the  shipping 
of  other  nations  who  receive  from  the  coffers  of  their  Government 
millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies,  otherwise  an  American  transportation 
line  coul:i  not  stand  againet  such  a  disadvantage,  and  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  then,  that  if  other  Governments  did  not 
subsidize  there  would  be  no  need  of  this  Government  subsidizing? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  line  that  you  spoke  of  as  having  a  subsidy  of 
$96,000  a  year  from  Brazil  and  $3,000  in  this  country  still  would  not 
subsidize  fieavil y  enough  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.   W  hat  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  it  have  the  freight? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  know.     That  is  away  back  in  1880. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  question  we  want  to  get  at  is  whether  that  vessel 
was  crippled  by  something  you  tell  us  of  now  or  whether  it  did  not 
get  the  freight.  Did  the  vessel  get  the  freight  and  the  subsidy  of 
$98,000  i 

Mr.  Story.  I  would  not  think  that  vessel  could  not  get  the  freight 
then,  because  at  that  time  or  at  that  period  our  commerce  was  not 
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sufficiently  developed  with  those  nations  to  the  south,  nor  did  there 
exist  at  that  time  the  combines  on  the  sea  as  we  have  to-day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  neither  had  the  freight  nor  the  combines  I 

Mr.  Story.  Yes." 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  combines  follow  the  freight  ? 

The  Chairman.  To-day  your  company  could  buy  ships  abroad  for 
this  South  American  trade,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  if 
you  could  buy  them  at  less  cost  than  you  could  buy  them  from 
American  shipyards  you  could  contract  with  the  Postmaster  General 
for  the  mails  between  American  ports  and  South  American  ports 
under  the  ocean  mail  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which,  if  your  ship  was 
a  16  knot,  would  be  $2  per  mile  on  the  outward  voyage.  You  say 
you  have  great  quantities  of  freight  in  this  country  that  are  awaiting 
shipment  to  South  American  ports,  and  there  are  great  volumes  ot 
freight  there  awaiting  shipinent  here.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  is 
the  matter  with  our  American  manufacturers  and  shippers,  unless 
they  are  hypnotized  by  this  old  notion  which  has  grown  up  under 
our  protective  tariff  svstem  that  they  can  not  do  anything  unless 
the  Government  is  back  of  them. 

Mr.  Story.  I  will  answer  that,  Judge,  by  this  statement.  In  the 
first  place,  operating  a  freight  line  and  a  passenger  line  are  two  differ- 
ent propositions.  A  freight  line,  practically  speaking,  needs  no 
subsidy,  per  se.  All  that  a  freight  line  needs  is  legislation  of  some 
kind  and  character  that  is  going  to  protect  it  against  rebates  or  un- 
lawful competition,  and  give  it  an  equal  and  fair  chance  to  live; 
that  is  all,  but  a  mere  passenger  line  naturally  has  a  different  propo- 
sition, because  you  have  got  to  have  larger  ships,  passenger  ships^ 
finer  machinery,  more  expensive  crews,  and  so  forth.  Now,  tiie 
mail  subsidy  or  mail  contract  of  1891,  tnat  you  refer  to,  where  the 
United  States  Congress  gave  $2  per  mile  for  16-knot  sfdps,  is  not 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  outward  voyage — what  is  the 
difference  between  here  and  Rio  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Two  dollars  on  the  outward  voyage,  5,000  miles,  or 
$10,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  much  on  each  outward  voyage? 

Mr.  Story.  Each  outward  voyage,  because  in  or^r  to  develop 
passenger  and  mail  service  it  has  got  to  be  up  to  date  in  every  par- 
ticular and  comfortable;  it  has  got  to  burn  coal,  and  be  a  rapid 
ship.  Therefore  it  has  been  absolutely  proven  the  amount  of  $2 
per  mile  for  outward  voyage  for  a  mad-passenger  service  is  inade- 
quate, and  that  is  the  reason  why  Brazil,  after  tnat  was  pointed  out 
to  her,  said,  *'Now,  here,  that  is  all  right.  If  the  Government  can 
increase  that,  we  will  make  $4  a  mile,  if  your  Government  will  make 
it  $4  a  mile."  Of  course,  under  that  act  of  1891,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  things  which  have  got  to  be  cut  out.  A  great  many 
things  are  in  there  which  are  absolutely  onerous.  The  act  provides 
that  ships  should  be  operated  by  so  many  men,  or  the  crew  shall  be 
constituted  of  so  many  people,  and  so  forth;  that  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  management.  They  might  be  all  Americans,  it 
is  true;  or  that  feature  of  it  might  be  left  out,  too,  and  let  you  em- 
ploy whoever  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  employ  sailors,  just  hke  our  American 
ships  in  the  coastwise  trade,  foreigners. 
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Mr.  Story.  That  act  is  defective,  and  that  act  should  be  remodeled 
in  order  to  make  it  practical. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  our 
subsidized  lines. 

Mr.  Story.  The  only  line  that  reaps  the  benefit  of  it  is  the  American 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  Between  here  and  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Srjiffj^X'  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  pay  any  attention  to  that 
feature  of  it,  the  recjuiring  of  seamen  to  be  Americans.  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but  it  is  my  information. 

Mr.  Story.  But  the  passenger  service  always  loses  monev,  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  is  only  operated  as  an  advertising  feature, 
although  rapid  mail  and  passenger  service  develops  travel,  which 
develops  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sound  logic,  top. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  tlie  relation  between  these  con- 
ference lines,  have  you  any  other  proof  to  give  to  this  committee  to 
the  effect  that  these  lines  are  in  a  pool  or  conference  or  a^eement? 

Mr.  Story.  I  liave  no  other  proof,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain 
any  direct  proof,  although  it  is  universally  admitted  by  everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  subject,  that  that  combination  does 
exist,  and  that  those  conference  agreements  do  exist,  although  there  is 
no  direct  proof,  and  it  is  verv  clearly  stated  by  some,  as  I  have  had 
it  stated  to  me  in  Brazil.  Wlien  I  was  there,  a  man  said,  ''What  is 
the  use?  You  can  not  get  any  direct  proof  against  these  people, 
because  they  have  provided  against  that.  They  operate  in  such  a 
way  that  thoy  say  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  premises,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  get  a  copy  of 
the  actually  signed  agreement,  although  everybody  knows  the  thing 
does  exist/' 

The  Chairman.  We  know  this,  that  these  lines  are  in  a  combina- 
tion by  which  they  pool  their  business. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  agreement  to  carry  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  tonnage — one-third  was  the  amount  stipulated  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.. If  either  line  carried  more  than  a  third,  unless 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  line  was  penalized.  Then, 
again,  as  between  themselves  and  the  shipper,  if  the  shipper  patron- 
ized them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  lines,  except  unaer  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  they  should  receive  a  certain  rebate — 5  or 
10  per  cent,  under  different  circumstances? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That,  however,  is  payable  after  six  months? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  if  they  should  patronize  any 
other  line,  they  would  forfeit  this  rebate  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  ties  that  binds  the  South  Ameri- 
can shipper  to  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  otory.  That  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  And  when  your  Ime  went  in  there  you  found  this 
close  combination  existing,  and  you  say  you  did  not  propose  to  carry 
freight  for  a  less  rate  on  the  home  voyage  ? 

1&.  Story.  No,  we  did  not  offer  to  carry  freight  at  any  less  price 
because  we  felt  that  it  was  not  proper  at  that  time  to  start  in  cutting  j 

rates,  and  we  felt  that  the  shippers  were  paying  the  existing  rates.  | 

and  that  there  was  cargo  sufficient  for  our  line  if  the  shippers  had 
only  been  disposed  to  snip  by  the  line,  and,  of  course,  wnich  they  i 

could  not  do  lor  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  firat  place,  you  did  not  offer  them  a  lower  I 

rate  ?  '"  ! 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  offer  them  any  better  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

The  Chairman.  These  other  lines  had  been  in  the  trade  for  years 
past;  the  shippers  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  permanent  and 
that  their  facilities  would  be  permanent;  that  you  were  new  in  the 
field,  and  it  was  a  problem  whether  or  not  you  would  continue  in  the 
service,  and  hence  as  successful  business  men  they  felt  like  they  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  chance,  even  if  there  was  no  other  reason.  Is 
not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Stohy.  No;  it  looks  that  way  on  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr. 'Story.  And  that  is,  of  course,  what  the  opposition  said — that 
is  the  standpoint  from  which  they  argued. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  for  you  to 
say,  would  it  not  ?  You  say  you  got  full  cargoes  from  New  Orleans 
to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  this  combination  existing  down  there. 
The  first  thing,  in  order  to  divert  trade  to  your  lines,  would  have  been 
al  less  rate,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  that  would  have  brought  on  a  rate  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  felt  you  were  not  financially  strong  enough 
to  stand  it  ? 

Mr.  Story.  We  felt  that  it  was  not  the  right  thing;  that  it  was 
not  policv — not  politic  at  that  time  for  the  reason  that  we  were  a  new 
line,  and  there  were  ample  freights  waiting  transshipment  to  the 
North,  and  the  existing  rates  were  more  or  less  satisractory  to  the 
shippers;  there  had  been  no  complaints  so  far  as  we  knew.  We  were 
informed  by  our  agents  that  the  conference  lines'  agents  in  those 
countries  absolutely  stated  that  we  would  not  get  a  pound  of  freight, 
and  that  they  would  see  to  it  that  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  how  it  came  that  you  did  not 

f[et  any  under  the  circumstances.  You  were  not  offering  any  better 
acilities;  you  were  not  offering  any  less  rate,  and  they  were  getting 
this  deferred  rebate,  in  addition.  A  level-headed  business  man  would 
be  inclined  to  think  it  the  wise  thing  to  do,  to  stay  in  the  combine. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Story,  did  you  use  the  argument  with  Brazilian 
shippers  that  if  independent  Tmes  were  established  eventually  the 
freimt  rates  would  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  was  their  answer  to  that — their  verbal 
answer? 
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Mr.  Story.  The  shippers  in  Brazil,  of  course,  are  noncominunica- 
tive  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  almost  business  suicide 
for  them  to  express  themselves,  from  the  fear  that  the  conference  lines 
would  penalize  them  in  some  way  or  other.     I  know  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  anv  economic  reason  for  the  deferred 
rebate  system  adopted  by  those  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Anv  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  economic  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
deferred  rebate  svstem  bv  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  done,  except  with  the  idea  of 
enabling  the  conference  lines  to  get  the  shippers  into  an  agreement 
where  thev  could  hohl  them. 

The  Chairman.  Offering  them  a  financial  inducement? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  How  many  voyages 
did  your  vessels  make  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Story.  We  only  made  one  voyage. 

Mr.  Ayres.  One  voyage  down  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  That  was  the  only  trip  you  went  down? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  and  for  this  reason:  The  business  men  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  whom  we  had  been  in  close  touch  all  those 
years  back,  and  who  are  ready  and  prepared  to  put  millions  of 
capital  into  an  American  independent  shipping  line,  always  use  the 
argument — advance  the  argument — that  it  is  impracticable  to  do  so 
until  such  time  as  our  Government  will  protect  American  shipping, 
(W  the  American  shipping  line  by  legislation  that  will  not  only 
encourage  it,  but  will  at  the  same  time  prohibit  illegitimate  tarius 
and  ille^timate  combinations.  But  a  portion  of  our  people,  some 
of  our  friends,  said,  ''Well,  now,  we  do  not  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  all  American  efforts  wiped 
out,  and  we  oelieve  that  the  time  has  come  and  is  ripe  for  us  to 
start- this  line,  and  let  us  start  it.''  And  the  result  was  that  a  few 
of  our  friends  got  together  and  they  said,  ''Now,  here,  we  will  put  up 
the  money  sufficient  to  start  this  hne,  and  if  we  find  it  is  absolutely 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  an  independent  American  line,  that 
the  combination  on  the  ocean  is  such  that  they  control  the  shippers 
in  South  America  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  an  American  line  from 
receiving  a  pouiid  of  freight,  then  let  us  find  it  out  if  it  is  so,  and  if 
it  is  so  we  will  withdraw  from  the  field  until  such  time  as  we  can 
get  the  right  kind  of  legislation  as  will  inspire  us  with  confidence  to 
put  our  money  in  the  enterprise.'' 

Mr.  Hardy.  Judge  Alexander's  proposition  was  that  you  did  not 
offer  them  as  good  rate  as  they  had  because  they  had  no  rebate  com- 
ing to  them? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  reasonable  for  vou  to  expect  business  men  to 
pay  more  than  they  paid  the  people  they  were  already  deaUng  wdth  ? 

Mr.  Story.  We  offered  them  inducements,  we  offered  tnem  a 
price,  do  you  not  understand,  which  was  equivalent? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  considered  that  by  making  them  an  allowance 
for  that  deferred  rebate  you  were  giving  them  a  present  price  that 
was  equivalent  to  that,  with  the  rebate  taken  off? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  could  not  get  it?    That  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Collier.  How  many  ships  did  you  have  i    Just  one  ? 

Mr.  Story.  We  had  just  one.  At  the  start  we  chartered  ships, 
and  we  chartered  three  ships. 

Mr.  Collier.  How^  long  did  your  line  continue  i  You  say  you 
made  one  trip? 

Mr.  Story.  Just  one  trip. 

Mr.  Collier.  How  many  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Three  vessels. 

Mr.  Collier.  You  sent  all  tliree  of  them  off  ? 

Mr.  Story.  In  June  the  ships  went  out,  and  the  ships  came  back 
in  October  or  November. 

Mr.  Collier.  All  three  of  them  practically  empty  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Wlien  we  found  we  could  get  absolutely  no  cargo  for 
them  we  discharged  the  other  two  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  they  all  leave  New  Orleans  at  about  the  same 
time  ? 

Mr.  Story.  They  left  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  days  apart. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  made  but  tlie  one  attempt  to  obtain  return 
cargo  ? 

Mr.  Story.  For  all  three,  but  we  found  when  leaving  the  Brazilian 
coast  that  it  w^as  impossible  to  get  any  freight,  and  we  disbanded  the 
shM)s. 

Mr.  Ayres.  What  sort  of  ships  were  those? 

Mr.  Story.  Freight  ships. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Cargo  earners  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Cargo  carriers. 

Mr.  Ayres.  About  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Story.  One  was  about  10,000  tons,  and  the  other  two  8,000 
tons  each. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  position  of  those  lines,  which  give  reg- 
ular service  from  one  port  to  another,  that  in  order  to  give  a  regular 
and  a  good  service  it  is  necessary  to  be  assured  of  a  constant  patronage  ? 
Do  not  they  claim  that  they  must  be  protected  against  the  shipper 
using  a  line  service  just  whenever  it  suits  his  convenience,  and  then 
patronize  a  tramp  that  comes  along  if  it  suits  his  convenience,  and 
resort  to  low  freight  rates  or  to  a  tramp  service  whenever  it  is  avail- 
able, or  suits  his  convenience  ?  Do  not  they  claim  that  the  deferred 
rebate  system  is  simply  a  discount  or  a  payment  in  return  for  loy- 
alty and  for  efficient  and  regular  service  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  Judge,  I  do  not  know  what  they  claim.  Of 
course,  naturally,  a  shipper  would  look  with  favor  upon  a  line  that 
he  knows  has  come  to  stay.  That  unq^uestionably  would  be  true- 
But,  at  the  same  time,  a  line  starting  m  under  tne  circumstances 
which  now  exist,  and  being  absolutely  convinced  that  because  of  this 
gigantic  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  break  in  because 
of  lack  of  support 

The  Chairman.  You  were  unable  to  guarantee  them  like  service 
to  that  which  they  were  now  receiving  tnrough  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Stoey.  We  had  to  withdraw  because  we  could  not  run  our 
ships  without  cargo. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  know  if  vou  were  readv  to  omarantee 
that  permanency  of  service  in  case  you  could  get  the  cargoes? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  would,  to  get  that  line 
running  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  it  that  prevented  the  merchants  from  pat- 
ronizing you  if  you  were  giving  tnem  a  guarantee  of  permanency  of 
service  and  giving  them  a  present  price  equal  to  the  deferred  rebate 
price  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  simply  for  this  reason — naturally,  you  must  put 
yourself  in  the  shipper's  place,  and  if  that  combination  came  to  vou 
and  said,  ''Well,  now,  here  now,  if  you  patronize  this  independent 
American  line  not  only  are  you  going  to  lose  the  rebates  with  us. 
but,  here,  you  are  a  merchant  and  a  shipper,  a^ou  are  not  only  ship- 
ping to  South  America,  but  you  are  shipping  to  Europe.'' 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Story  (continuing).  ''And  we  will  refuse  to  take  your  cargo 
for  Europe." 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  it  was  the  other  power  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Story.  And  there  the  shipper  naturally-; 

The  Chairman.  What  other  method  would  vou  suggest  to  avoid 
this  rebate  svstem  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  service? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  legal 
lore,  legal  matters,  to  say 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  as  an  economic  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Story.  But  I  should  imagine.  Judge,  what  is  needed  is 
legislation  of  such  form  and  character  that  is  going  to  prevent  these 
combinations  or  these  rebates — legislation  that  is  ^oing  to  put  the 
ports  of  our  country  under  Government  supervision,  just  as  our 
railroads  are,  a  legislation  that  is  going  to  prohibit  not  only  Amer- 
ican flag  lines,  but  foreign  fl«^^  lines  operating  in  our  ports,  in  our 
American  ports,  from  engaging  in  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  or  that  will  bolster  up  illegitimate  competition  or  fostef 
monopoly.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  the  lines  on  which  we 
have  got  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  their  rates,  for  instance,  should 
be  public,  and  should  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ?     Is  that  your  notion  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  With  some  other  improvements? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  have  any  agreements  they  should 
first  be  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  some  other  tnbunal  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Absolutely;  that  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  enter  into  any  agreement  or  make  other 
rates  than  the  published  rates  they  should  be  punished  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Story.  They  should  be  punished  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Under  our  interstate-commerce  law? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  grant- 
inff  rebates  to  one  shipper  as  against  another  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chaikman.  Under  any  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  right. " 

The  Chatrman.  As  the  raihoads  are  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  bring  that  traffic  substan- 
tially under  the  terms  of  the  law  now  applicable  to  our  interstate- 
commerce  carriers  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  way  I  view  the 
question. 

The  (Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  common-carrier 
obligation  on  the  steamship  line  such  as  we  have  here,  such  as  our 
railroads  have,  to  take  freight  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Any  common-carrier  what  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Legal  obligations  to  take  freight  when  it  is  oflFered 
them. 

Mr.  Story.  I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  that  if  thev  could  get  together  and  had  the  sand 
to  fight  they  could  compel  tne  steamship  companies  to  take  their 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Story.  From  North  America  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Take  it  anywhere — in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Story.  In  Brazil,  of  course,  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  common-carrier  obli- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Story.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  regards  Brazil.  I  do  not  think 
Brazil  has  anything  of  the  sort.  I  thought  you  referred  to  our  coun- 
try. Of  course  there  is  no  trouble  about  cargoes  from  the  United 
States,  but  in  Brazil  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  presume  there  would  be  some  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  Story.  In  Brazil  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  think  there 
is  not. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  to  find  out.  Perhaps 
somebody  in  the  trade  would  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  about  a  law  of  that  kind 
compelling  the  line,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  deliyering  freight 
in  an  American  port  or  receiving  a  cargo  here  for  a  foreign  port,  and 
discriminating  against  shippers  in  the  matter  of  cargo  space,  as  veell 
as  rates,  to  treat  all  shippers  alike  without  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  take  the  railroaa  end  of  it.  How  about  the 
railroads  being  compelled — for  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  ma|^b  a 
consignment  U>  a  Soutiii  American  port  by  way  of  New  Orleans  Vou 
would  have  a  right  to  designate  the  line  over  which  that  commbdity 
might  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  that  port.  Do  you  think  that 
ought  to  be  a  feature  of  the  law  also  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Brazil,  if  you  wanted  to  ship  a  cargo 
from  Brazil  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  that  the  BraziUan 
himsdf  shoula  have  the  right  to  designate  the  line  1 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  no  ship,  whether  "domestic  or  foreign, 
entering  our  ports,  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  if  they  violated  that 
provision  of  our  law  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  Absolutely-  sure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  big  thing  would  be  to  prevent  them  from  using 
future  booking  space  to  exclude  the  men  they  did  not  want  to  carry 
for,  would  it  not  ?  That  is,  they  could  book  up  and  give  preference, 
and  your  idea  is  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  any  prefer- 
ence to  one  shipper  over  another  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Story.  Tnat  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o^clock. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o^clock  p.  m. 

afternoon  session. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  tlic  conclusion  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Gontlomen,  have  you  any  other  questions  you 
wish  to  ask  Mr.  Story?  Or  liave  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make,  Mr.  Story  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in 
correction  of  some  of  the  statements  that  were  made  in  the  morning 
session.  Wlien  our  ships  were  at  Rio,  in  Brazil,  at  that  t'me  I  was 
at  Hot  Springs.  I  was  not  in  Brazil,  and  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  no  low^er  rate  of  freight  had  been  made;  but  now,  after  rehearsing 
my  memory  and  talking  with  Mr.  Lowry  who  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pan  American  Mail  in  Brazil  at  the  time  the  ships 
were  there  in  the  harbor,  I  understand  that  a  lower  rate  of  freignt 
had  been  made  by  the  Pan  American  Mail  for  the  purpose  of  securmg 
cargo.  Upon  leaving  the  room  here  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
made  an  error,  because  I  remembered  some  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Suter  who  was  fresh  from  the  field,  and  I  sent  him  a  wire  to  find 
out  w^hat  the  statement  was  he  had  made  to  me  in  reference  to  that. 
I  have  not  received  an  answer  as  yet,  but  I  find  Mr.  Lowry  has  iust 
arrived,  and  he  was  in  Brazil,  in  Rio,  at  that  time,  soliciting  freights, 
and  seeking  to  contract  for  freights  for  our  line,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  did  make  a  lower  rate  in  an  attempt  to  get  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  your  ships  were  at  Rio  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Story.  I  presume  that  in  your  interest  you  have  probably 
consulted  attorneys  and  gotten  possibly  some  legal  idea  as  to  any 
legitimate  remedy  for  the  situation,  flave  you  any  suggestion  of 
some  definite  remedy,  or  has  that  suggestion  been  thought  of  by  any 
attorneys  that  you  communicated  with  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Everybody  that  I  have  had  any  discussion  with — 
business  men  as  well  as  attorneys — seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  only  cure  for  the  conditions  now  prevailing  is  legislation  of  some 
character  that  will  absolutely  prevent  rebating,  prohibit  combina- 
tions, that  will  penalize  the"  snipping  that  engages  in  illegitimate 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or  fosters  monopoly  in  some  form, 
along  lines  such  as  were  discussed  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  penal  for  a  combination  to 
penalize  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Absolutely;  and  compel  that  shipping,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic,  to  accept  cargo  from  tne  shippers  when  offered. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  equal  terms  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  On  equal  terms,  because,  as  I  understand  from  con- 
yersations  had  with  people  in  Brazil,  they  fear  that  if  they  patronize 
an  independent,  the  conference  line  or  combination  will  penalize 
them  to  the  extent  of  not  only  refusing  to  pay  the  rebates  under  the 
contract,  but  refusing  to  take*  their  cargoes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Among  legal  men  with  whom  you  have  talked  is  there 
any  doubt  about  the  question  of  the  United  States  having  the  right 
to  make  such  laws  applicable  to  foreign  ships  as  well  as  domestic 
companies  'i 

Mr.  Story.  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  the  question  discussed  by 
a  very  able  attorney  in  our  city,  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar,  who  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  is  the  attorney 
of  our  company,  and  it  was  his  contention  that  the  United  Stateis 
had  a  right  to  supervise  and  to  regulate  all  commerce,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  under  any  employment  to  investigate  and 
give  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  or  was  it 

Mr.  Story.  Ex  parte. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Personal  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Just  a  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  as  a  legal  opinion,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  expressed  itself  on  that  by 
reporting  out  a  bill  in  which  we  proposed  to  penalize  all  foreign  ships 
entering  American  ports  which  were  at  the  time  in  a  combine,  agree- 
menty  or  pool.  It  has  gone  to  the  Senate  now,  and  we  are  interested 
to  know  whether  the  Senate  will  pass  it  or  not. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Story. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  J.  SLECHTA. 

The  witness  was  dulv  sworn  bv  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ^ive  your  name  and  adchess  and  the 
business  in  which  you  are  enga.s:ed  to  the  stenogra])hpr? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Joseph  J.  Slochta,  17  State  Street,  New  York,  rep- 
resenting the  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.,  as  their  Xew  York  agent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  technical,  legal  name  of  the  company  is  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  but  for  the  sake  of  putting  it  into  English  we  call  it  the 
Brazilian  Steamship  Co.,  because  that  is  what  it  really  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a  preliminary  statement 
before  we  ask  you  specific  questions? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  Dr.  Huebner  have  had  correspondence 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  would 
save  time  if  I  renuest  liim  to  ask  you  questions  directly. 

Mr.  Slechta.  T  shall  be  very  j^lad. 

Dr.  Huebner.  Mr.  Slechta,  the  Government  in  its  suit  against  the 
Prince  Line  and  others,  refei-s  in  its  petition  to  the  traffic  ao:reement 
of  February  14,  1908,  which  provided  for  the  total  fixing;  of  sailing 
among  the  lines,  a  deferred  rebate  system,  and  a  tariff  of  rates  to  be 
adhered  to  by  the  lines  still  in  existence.  Are  you  familiar  ^ath  that 
agreement  ? 
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Mr.  Slechta.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  agreement  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  soon  after  my  arrival  in  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the 
company's  business  here. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  know  if  that  agreement  is  still  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  that  except  on  hearsay. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Have  you  any  faots  that  have  come  under  your 
observation  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  that  agreement  is 
still  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  best  evidence  I  have  alon^  that  line  is  from 
correspondence,  written  and  by  cable,  which  I  have  had  from  my 
company.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  committee,  1 
endeavored  to  obtam  that  information,  and  in  fact  a  specific  copy  of 
any  agreement  which  might  be  made  in  renewal  oi  the  previous 
agreement,  as  I  think  I  indicated  in  my  letter.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  anything  of  the  sort,  although 
my  company  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  reported  to  me  in  writing  that 
their  agent  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  or 
circular  letter,  as  it  might  be  called,  which  was  issued  oy  the  com- 
panies to  the  shippers  foDowing  the  raise  in  the  rates  on  coffee.  In 
other  words,  the  agreement — if  I  might  assume  something  from 
what  they  told  me — the  agreement  was  simply  to  put  it  back  into 
force  after  the  raise  of  freight  rates. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  At  what  date  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  unable  to  sav  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the 
rates  were  raised,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  four  months  ago;  about 
the  Ist  of  September,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  was  not  advised  of 
the  exact  date. 

Dr.  IIuEBNER.  Now,  in  its  suit  against  the  Prince  Line  and  others, 
the  Government  refers  to  a  pooling  agreement  which  was  made  in 
1909,  and  which  it  seems  was  discontinued  at  about  the  end  of  one 
year.  Do  you  know  w^hether  the  lines  have  any  sort  of  arrangement 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  that  pooling  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Wen,  now,  just  precisely  what  do  you  mean  by 
pooling  arrangement  ?    With  reference  to  the  freight  from  Brazil  ? 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  With  reference  to  the  total  amount  of  traffic  which 
is  assigned  to  each  line. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Inward  freight  from  Brazil  ? 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Inward  freight  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Slechta.  About  that  1  have  absolutely  no  knowledge. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Also  as  regards  the  outward  freight? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  to  neither  have  I  any  knowledge  whatever, 
although  I  may  say  that  so  far  as  the  outward  business  is  concerned 
I  think  it  is  understood,  and  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the 

Eress  and  elsewhere,  that  the  freight  bookings  for  the  conference 
nes  in  New  York  was  made  at  different  times  by  the  secretary  of 
their  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  could  not  tell  you  his  name.  He  has  an  office  at 
17  State  Street. 

Dr.  IIuEBNER.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  matters  that  are 
dealt  with  in  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  whatever, 
except  as  we  hear  our  customers  tell  about  that,  but  no  definite  knowl- 
edge whatever. 
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Dr.  HuEBNER.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  New  York  lines — I 
mean  the  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  Brazil — are  at  the 
present  time  in  a  European  conference  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  could  not  state  with  any  authority  as  to  whether 
they  are  or  not.  If  you  would  like  me  to  give  you  my  idea  of  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  shipping  business  of  the  world  as  it 
affects  this  particular  case  I  would  oe  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  we  want  you  to  do.  Tell  us 
what  you  know  of  that  of  which  you  have  information,  or  belief 
founded  upon  investigation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  accept  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  say  as  somewhat  in  the  light  of  being  academic  perhaps, 
because  I  want  you  to  remember  I  nave  only  been  in  the  steamship 
business  a  year.  Previously  to  that  I  was  for  five  years  a  repre- 
sentative, as  a  subordinate,  of  the  Consular  Service  of  the  Umted 
States  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of  course  my  duties  along  that  line  required 
some  investigation  from  time  to  time  of  these  matters. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  committee 
to  consider  the  general  situation  in  the  shipping  business  of  the 
world  as  it  affects  this  particular  case.  We  have  in  a  way  a  trian- 
gular arrangement  of  ocean  transportation.  The  most  important, 
of  course,  is  the  upper  line  of  the  triangle.  New  York  to  Europe.  It 
is  important  in  that  connection  to  take  note  of  the  general  trend  of 
the  traffic  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  points  of  the  triangle  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  other  point  is  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Between  here 

Mr.  Slechta.  Between  here— between  South  America,  Europe, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia— say  the  United  States  to  make  it  general. 
The  most  important  oi  the  general  trade,  and  the  best  paying  in  the 
trans-Atlantic  business  is  from  the  I'nited  States  to  Europe,  as  all 
ship  men  know.  The  other  business — that  is,  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States — is  either  of  a  high-paving  nature  or  it  is  of  a  verv 
cheap  nature;  in  other  words,  chalk,  and  things  of  that  sort,  which 
pay  a  very  low  rate  of  freight  and  which  steamships  can  not  afford 
to  carry  except  in  conditions  of  a  very  serious  break  in  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  very  heavy  traffic,  not  only  in 
passengers,  but  in  freight,  from  the  European  countries  to  South 
America — and  by  South  America  I  mean  not  only  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine,  but  tfie  west  coast.  In  that  respect  you  must  take  into 
consideration  the  reason  why  the  traffic  and  the  provisions  for  trans- 
portation are  so  much  greater  to  Brazil  than  they  are  to  the  United 
States. 

Along  that  same  line,  perhaps,  I  might  ask  the  committee  a  hypo- 
thetical question.  Dr.  Huebner,  perhaps,  would  catch  my  point  at 
once,  he  oeing  an  expert.  *  hat  is  it  particularly  that  makes  the 
trans-Atlantic  traffic  so  profitable  as  to  maintain  all  these  tremendous 
companies  that  operate  ?  I  think  Dr.  Huebner  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  tne  one  thing  that  makes  it  possible  and  profitable 
for  all  of  them  to  operate  is  the  immigration  business.  That  same 
state  of  affairs  to  a  modified  extent  exists  as  regards  Europe  and 
South  America. 

In  other  words,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  especially  the  latter,  are 
taking  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Europe  yearly,  and  the 
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lines  that  operate  to  those  countries  exist  to  a  certain  extent  to  take 
care  of  that  immigration  traffic.  Between  the  United  States  and  Sout  h 
America  there  are  no  such  conditions.  I  suppose — I  am  merely  guess- 
ing at  that — that  certainly  not  more  than  600  immigrants  a  month 
come  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States.  You  can  readilv  understand 
that  that  would  be  very  insignificant  with  relation  to  the  traffic,  at 
least  80  far  as  regards  passenger  traffic. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  hold  a  brief  for  any  of  the  line^  concerned 
in  this,  but  to  bring  out  some  of  the  basic  facts  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  sort  of  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  things  that  the  committee  may  ask  me  to  tell  them  about  will  be 
a  brief  against  some  of  our  friends  concerned  in  the  Brazilian  shipping. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  immigration  from  the  United  States  to 
South  America,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  A^ery  insignificant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
been  some  effort  made  to  encourage  it,  but,  as  you  can  readily  under- 
stand, if  the  X.'^nited  States  has  things  to  offer  to  a  million  immigrants 
a  year  from  Europe,  naturally  there  is  not  very  much  demand  for  an 
outward  flow  of  immigrants  to  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere from  the  United  States.  There  is  some  trend  in  that  direction, 
to  be  sure,  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  a  large  number  of  Italians — 
I  me^n  to  say  relatively  not  a  large  number  compared  with  the 
traffic  across  the  Atlantic;  it  is  insignificant;  but  considerable  num- 
bers of  Italians  go,  for  instance,  from  Italy  to  the  Argentine,  where 
they  harvest  the  wheat.     They  come  to  Brazil  and  possibly  take  a 

Eart  in  the  harvesting  of  the  coffee,  and  then  they  come  up  to  the 
Wted  States  and  go  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  they  help  har- 
vest the  w^heat  there.  That,  however,  is  an  insignificant  feature  of 
the  immigration  traffic. 

With  that  brief  review  of  the  situation  as  regards  this  particular 
business  I  think  it  would  interest  the  committee  also  to  Know  that 
there  is  a  central  field,  rather  a  strategic  point  about  which  this 
conference,  so  called,  is  unable  to  operate.  That  particular  point, 
upon  which  emphasis  should  be  laid,  is  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  three  companies,  taking  advantage  of  this  situation 
that  I  have  just  described,  operates  not  only  its  line  of  steamers 
down  from  Brazil  to  the  Argentine,  but  it  operates  another  entirely 
independent  line  of  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Brazil;  in  some  cases 
from  Antwerp  to  Brazil,  but  in  any  case  from  a  European  port  with 
European  manufactures  for  Brazil.  At  Santos  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  those 
steamers  are  two  a  month,  and  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  even 
four,  but  never  less  than  two.  Thev  brin^  coffee  to  the  United 
States,  either  to  New  Orleans  or  New  York.  Then,  from  New  Orleans 
they  carry  cotton,  or  from  Galveston,  as  the  case  may  be;  from 
New  YorK  they  take  corn  or  whatever  cargo  is  in  season,  always 
remembering  that  the  general  trend  of  ocean  transportation  lends 
itself  to  that  arrangement.  Because  of  the  reverse  route  there  is  no 
paying  cargo  for  that  class  of  steamer,  as  any  shipowner  will  tell  you, 
at  least  relatively  so.  Then  that  brings  them  back  to  Liverpool. 
So  that  we,  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.,  is  confronted  much  more 
seriously  than  this  committee  or  anybody  else  with  a  situation  like 
this:  We  carr>'  a  cargo  of  which  we  can  get  all  we  want  to  Brazil 

from  New  York.     We  have  those  other  lines  to  compete  with 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  does  your  cargo  consist  of  from  New  York  to 
Brazil  ? 
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Mr.  Slechta.  American  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mainly  what  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Of  course,  by  virtue  of  the  character  of  our  service, 
it  is  principally  bulk  cargo;  some  general  merchandise,  for  instance, 
steel  rails,  locomotives,  flour,  lumber,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  electrical  machinery,  woodworking  machinery. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  carry  any  great  amount  of  clotning? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  could  buy  myself  all  that  we  ship, 
and  that  would  not  be  much. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Neither  cotton  nor  wool  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Neither  cotton  nor  wool. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Chiefly  heavy  machinery  and  bulk  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  carry  also  what  we  call  general 
merchandise — all  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  to  see  what  kind  of  exports 
go  to  South  America  from  New  York.  As  I  understand,  machinery, 
raits,  steel  and  iron  manufactures;  but  when  you  say  general  mer- 
chandise  

Mr.  Slechta.  By  general  merchandise,  I  mean  the  manufactures 
of  a  higher  grade;  as,  for  instance,  soaps,  canned  goods,  some  paper, 
but  very  little,  automobiles — things  oi  a  high  class;  things  that  are 
not  bulk  cargo;  the  same  things  that  you  use  in  your  house  eevry 
day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Except  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Except  clothmg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  carry  many  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  however,  that  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  speak  of 
in  recalling  some  of  the  testimony  I  heard  this  morning.  The  United 
States  sells  practically  aU  the  shoes  that  are  sold  from  abroad  in 
Brazil.  We  carry  some  of  them.  Most  of  them,  however,  go  down 
on  the  faster  boats  of  our  competitors,  because  it  is  a  service  that 
demands  promptness,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  fast  steamers. 
Most  of  the  shoes,  however,  that  are  used  in  Brazil  are  manufacture<l 
there,  and  manufactured  bv  American  machinerv,  some  of  which  we 
have  shipped  down  there. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Mr.  Slechta,  I  would  like  to  ask  as  regards  the  rates 
you  charge  for  exports  from  New  York  to  Brazil.  How  do  your  rates 
compare  with  the  rates  charged  by  the  conference  lines  ?  My  under- 
standing is  the  conference  lines  all  charge  the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  do,  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  it.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  further  than  just  the 
general  understanding  that  is  common  to  everybody.  Our  rates  are 
all  that  we  can  get,  to  be  frank.  We  have  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  came  up  here  to  give  it  a  last  chance.  This  company  has  been 
operating  on  the  New  York  service  for  six  years  now  on  a  losing  basis 
absolutely.  Now,  I  presume — I  am  just  guessing  at  it,  because  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  except  from  general  conclusions — but  I 
suppose  they  have  lost  fully  $2,000,000  in  tlie  six  years  they  have 
operate<l. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  How  do  their  rates  compare  \ 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  foUow  the  other  rates,  just  a  little  below.  We 
cut  under  their  rates  sufficientlv  to  get  the  cargo  away  from  them. 
That  is  just  the  idea,  and  we  fill  as  many  ships  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Huebner.  Now,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  while 
you  have  ample  freight  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  you  have  only  a 
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limited  amount  of  freight  from  Brazilian  ports  to  New  York,  and 
that  you  could  greatly  increase  the  quality  of  your  service,  and  I 
believe  you  have  stated  on  one  occasion  that  you  feel  you  could 
reduce  rates  if  you  were  given  freight  from  South  America  to  New 
York  in  reasonable  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Now,  will  you  relate  some  of  your  experiences  as  to 
why  you  have  had  difficulties  in  obtaining  freight  from  Brazil  on  the 
return  voyage  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Some  ol  the  testimony  that  was  given  this  morning 
is  substantially  in  line  with  what  I  have  to  say.  However,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  conclusive  of  that  situation  than  the  verbatim 
testimony — or  at  least  a  part  of  it  is  verbatim — that  was  given  before 
the  Department  of  Justice  investigators  in  New  York  the  other  day 
by  a  representative  of  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  a  very  important  shipper 
in  the  coffee  business.  If  the  committee  desires,  1  can  either  read 
that  or  place  it  in  evidence.  The  purport  of  it  is  that  ilr.  McCreary^ 
who  was  asked  to  appear  before  the  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney 
General,  in  fact  placed  ledgers  in  evidence  establishing  the  fact  that 
his  company  haa  received  $100,000  in  deferred  rebatas  from  Lamport 
&  Holt.  By  the  way,  they  have  preferred  Lamport  &  Holt,  although 
they  have  made  shipments  by  the  other  lines  as  well. 

In  that  connection  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  committee  ta 
know  that  these  are  deferred  rebates  that  were  given  and,  this  testi- 
mony would  indicate,  are  being  given  by  all  the  conference  lines.  By 
deferred  rebates,  I  mean  rebates  which  were  given  for  a  prescribed 
period  of  time  and  only  contingent  upon  the  shippers  giving  all  of 
their  business  to  the  parties  to  that  steamship  agreement. 

I  think  that  appears  more  or  less  clearly  from  the  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment which  you  nave  on  file  in  the  record. 

Now,  Mr.  McCreary,  of  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  went  further  and  placed 
in  evidence  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  their  own  firm  had  written  to 
Lamport  &  Holt  m  1908.  The  letter  is  dated  June  30,  1908,  and 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  committee  I  think  I  shall  read  it  if  you 
do  not  mind.     It  reads  as  follows: 

June  30,  1908. 
Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  Liverpool. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  thank  you  for  Mr.  Cook's  cables  of  the  17th  instant  to  us  and 
to  the  writer  at  Queenstown,  and  we  now  await  with  interest  the  rebate  conditions 
which  you  advise  will  be  announced  later.  In  this  connection  we  beg  to  quote  the 
following  from  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.'s  letter,  dated  Rio,  June  8,  received  to-day. 

I  may  say,  in  parentheses,  that  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  are  one  of  the 
most  important  coffee  importers  in  New  York.  They  have  their 
own  houses  in  Rio,  and  Santos  their  own  representatives,  and  they 
operate  as  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  under  the  law  of  Brazil,  capitalized,  of 
course,  by  their  office. 

Syndicate  lines. — The  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  the  syndicate  lines  should 
take  caigo  at  the  berth  rate  from  shippers  by  the  Lloyd  steamers. 

That  is  to  say,  some  of  the  shippers  were  objecting  to  other  shippers 
taking  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  offered  on  our  ships,  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  advantage  of  the  special  rebates  offered  by  the  con- 
ference lines. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  expected  to  get  the  rebate 
they  must  give  Lamport  &  Holt  all  their  tonnage  i 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly. 

The  letter  reads  further,  as  follows : 

The  Prince  Line  has  declined  to  take  such  cargo,  but  the  Lamport  &  Holt  agents 
are  inclined  to  accept  same.  A  syndicate  telegram  was  accordingly  sent,  asking  for 
iDstructioDs.  No  answer  has  yet  been  received,  but  the  Prince  line  agents  have  a 
private  wire  from  Knolt  this  morning  telling  them  to  follow  the  lead  of  Lamport  & 
Holt.  This  looks  as  though  cargo  by  outside  shippers  would  be  received.  It  so,  it 
seems  to  us  unjust  to  supporters  of  the  lines  and  to  call  for  protest.  If  L>ban,  Trinks, 
etc. — 

Who  are  coffee  shippers — 

can  ship  the  bulk  of  their  coffee  at  the  cheap  Llovd  rate  and  still  take  advantage  of 
the  B>'ndicate  steamers  when  convenient,  especially  for  New  Orleans,  it  gives  them  a 
distinct  advantage  over  us  if  10  per  cent  is  the  maximum  rebate  allowed. 

We  earnestly  nope  that  the  rebate  will  be  a  scaled  one,  as  in  the  past,  as  we  very 
much  fear  that  a  flat  10  per  cent  rebate  will  not  prove  a  sufficient  inducement  in  the 
long  run  to  warrant  exclusive  support,  imless  in  addition  to  the' rebate  allowed  ship- 
pers we  were  to  receive  a  commission  on  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Europe 
aa  supgested  by  the  writer,  Mr.  Cook.  You  will  certainly  appreciate  the  force  of  our 
Rio  finn's  objections  to  Arbuckle,  for  instance,  being  able  to  snip  New  Orleans  by  the 
Syndicate  Lme  steamers  at  berth  rate  when  it  suits  their  convenience,  while  at  the 
nme  time  they  ship  the  bulk  of  their  coffee  under  their  contract  with  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  at  20  cents  and  5  per  cent — 

Per  bag,  that  means — 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Cook's  expectation  as  to  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  lasting  only  a  short 
time  will  prove  correct  in  the  near  future — 

Which  it  has  not  done. 

thus  permitting  your  maintaining  a  living  rate  of  freight.  With  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 
out  we  would  much  prefer  a  35-cent  or  even  40-cent  rate  of  freight  with  scaled  rebates 
to  27^  per  cent  to  a  25-cent  rate,  with  a  flat  rebate  of  10  per  cent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  (Signed)  Hard  &  Rand. 

Following  are  some  cablegrams  which  also  throw  a  little  further 
light  on  the  situation — cabl^rams  exchanged  between  them  following 
that  letter. 

I  may  say  that  Hard  &  Rand  naturally  were  not  concerned  with 
the  rate  of  freight  which  they  had  to  pay  on  their  coffee  as  long  as 
the  other  fellow  had  to  pay  just  as  high  a  rate,  because  the  profits 
to  them  were  just  the  same,  regardless  of  what  they  had  to  pay  in 
fr^ht  on  their  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  Thev just  taxed  that  up  to  the  consumer? 

Mr. Slechta.  Certainly. 

I  may  say  in  that  connection,  if  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment, 
that  pending  the  suit  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  brought 
against  the  lines,  that  in  this  connection  I  thought  it  was  worth 
TOile  to  canvass  the  market  for  some  freight  in  the  upward  business, 
and,  among  others,  I  went  to  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  were  willing,  as  they  had  never 
been  before,  to  treat  with  us  in  tne  matter.  It  just  hapi)ened  that 
we  had  two  steamers  on  the  berth,  one  in  Rio  and  one  in  Santos, 
ready  to  load  coffee,  and  we  made  them  a  special  offer  of  our  freight 
rate  which  we  have  offered  for  the  last  eight  months  or  more,  and 
which  has  been  published  right  along  in  the  press,  and  they  ware 
willing  to  consider  it,  and  they  said  they  would  cable  to  Brazil  to 
find  out  whether  they  could  give  us  some  coffee.  Now,  please  bear 
in  nund  that  the  rate  we  offered  them  was  our  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  HxiEBNER.  What  was  that  rate  1 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Twenty-six  cents  a  bag,  and  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  talked  said  it  was  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  them,  but  I 
notice  we  never  got  tlie  coffee. 

Our  steamers  sailed  without  a  bag  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Chairman,  you  asked  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  amount  of  freight 
which  we  have  had.  I  wall  say  that  during  1912  we  have  loaded  22 
cargo  steamers  with  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  aggre- 
gating 8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  carco,  and  that  by  the  way,  repre- 
sented practically  100  per  cent  of  tne  capacity  of  those  ships,  ana  of 
that  space  we  did  not  fill  more  than,  I  should  say  conservatively,  6 
per  cent  on  the  return  voyage. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  And  at  rates  just  slightly  below  the  rates  of  the 
other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  upper  business? 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  No,  I  mean  on  the  outward  business. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  that  is  on  the  outward  from  New  York,  wliile 
on  the  upward,  as  I  say,  during  most  of  the  year  we  offered  a  separate 
rate,  a  graded  rate  of  26  cents,  to  32  cents  for  the  lowest,  smallest 
quantities. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Compared  with  a  conference  rate  of 

Mr.  Slechta.  Forty-five  and  50  cents,  which  that  later  became. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  In  other  words,  your  rate  offered  on  the  business 
from  Brazil  is  very  much  lower  than  the  rate  offered  by  the  conference 
lines? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  And  yet  despite  that  big  difference  you  are  unable 
to  get  freight  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Just  why  is  it  that  you  can  not  get  the  freight? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Because  of  the  situation  which  I  have  described. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  That  Ls,  you  attribute  it  to  this  deferred  rebate 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  tlie  only  explanation  to  be  made  of  it, 
absolutely. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  According  to  your  observation,  then,  those  deferred 
rebate  rate  agreements  are  in  full  force  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it,  and  my  sin- 
cere belief.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  understand  why  they  should  not 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  rate.  In  that  connection  I  say  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  maintain  as  high  a  class  of  steamers  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Co.,  in  their  mail  service.  But, 
except  for  that,  our  steamers  are  to  all  intents  and  purj)oses  practi- 
cally able  to  do  the  same  kind  of  service,  as  far  as  carrying  coffee  is 
concerned,  as  any  steamers  carrying  coffee  from  Brazil  to  tne  United 
States. 

Nor  do  we  pretend  to  be  able  to  carry  all  the  coffee.  It  is  not 
necessary.  The  fact  that  we  have  steamers  there  lying  for  two  weeks 
waiting  for  cargo  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  can  do 
business.  There  is  never  a  month  passes  but  what  we  have  at  least 
two  steamers  to  sail  from  the  ports  of  Rio  and  Santos  for  New  York. 
So  that  the  plea  that  the  shippers  might  make,  or  the  excuse,  that 
our  service  is  not  regular  is  perfectly  absurd,  because  our  service  is 
quite  as  regular  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  real  cargo  boats  carrying 
coffee. 
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As  I  said  a  moment  ago  I  have  no  brief  against  our  competitors 
in  this  case,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  case  where  the  facts  will  speak  for 
themselves.  One  of  the  companies  connected  with  this  conference 
will  probably  try  to  establish  the  fact  that  their  steamers  are  regular, 
on  a  regular  schedule,  and  therefore  they  offer  certain  advantages 
to  shippers  of  coffee. 

Now,  just  let  me  tell  you  that  that  particular  line  has  two  sailings 
a  month  from  Brazilian  ports — what  tney  call  mail  steamers.  They 
stop  not  to  exceed  two  days  in  Santos  and  one  day  in  Rio — an  insuffi- 
cient time,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  on  any  great  amount  of  cargo, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  most  of  them  come  there  pretty  well  loaded 
with  coffee  from  the  Argentine.  Most  of  the  coffee  which  those  lines 
cany  is  carried  in  this  triangular  line  which  I  spoke  about,  running 
from  Liverpool  to  Brazil  and  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Liverpool  again. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  evidence  in  that  connection  a  series  of  a 
few  daily  market  reports  of  the  coffee  exchange,  which  reports  the 
steamers  sailing  witn  coffee  from  Brazil.  I  wul  take,  for  instance, 
just  as  an  illustration,  the  first  one  that  comes  to  my  hand,  Issued 
on  December  21.  It  shows,  for  instance,  the  steamer  Indian  Prince, 
which  is  one  of  the  Prince  Line  boats;  and  while  a  verv  well  equipped 
freight  steamer  she  does  not  carry  the  coffee  any  better  tnan  we 
carr}*  it,  and  she  does  not  carry  it  m  any  very  important  degree  any 
more  quickly.  She  has  47,000  bags  of  coffee  from  Santos,  12,000 
b^  from  Kio,  and  2,000  bags  from  Victoria,  or  something  over 
61,000  bags  of  coffee,  practically  two-thirds  of  a  cargo  for  a  steamer 
of  her  size. 

The  TJiespiSy  which  is  one  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  boats,  and  one 
of  the  boats  which  I  spoke  of  as  running  on  the  triangular  line,  has 
56,000  bags  from  Santos  and  22,000  bags  horn.  Rio. 

The  Canova,  another  of  the  boats  of  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  running 
on  the  same  triangular  line,  has  63,000  bags  from  Santos  and  24,000 
bags  from  Rio.     She,  by  the  way,  was  sailing  to  New  Orleans. 

Then,  the  Highbury,  not  even  one  of  their  own  boats,  chartered 
by  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  of  exactly  the  same  character  of  vessel  as 
our  own,  has  36,000  bags  of  coffee. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  regular  mail  boats,  operated  on  their  regular 
schedule,  we  firid  the  Byron,  for  instance,  which  in  that  case  had 
rather  an  exceptionally  large  cargo,  with  a  total  of  18,000  bags  of 
coffee,  and  the  Verdi,  a  much  larger  steamer  than  any  of  the  others, 
please  bear  in  mind,  with  11,000  bags  of  coffee.  So  you  see  any  con- 
tention which  ma;y  be  made  along  that  line,  tending  to  show  that  the 
regularity  is  the  thing  that  geX&  them  their  cargo,  can  hardly  be 
borne  out  by  these  facts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  could  not  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  limited  number  of  customers  down  there  by  which  you 
could  guarantee  your  ability  and  purpose,  and  contract  to  carry  all 
their  coffee,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  depend  on  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  may  say  that  that  arrangement  was  entered  into 
in  a  few  cases  long  beiore  I  had  any  connection  with  the  line.  I  am 
not  very  familiar  with  exactly  what  happened  in  those  circum- 
stances, but  through  one  consideration  or  another  it  was  eventually 
given  up.     I  will  say  this 
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Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Could 
not  you  relieve  them  of  their  dependence  on  this  conference  line  by 
guaranteeing  thatyou  yourself  would  carry  all  the  coflFee  to  America ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Tiiat  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  few  small  ship- 
pers, but  even  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  shippers  the  situation  is  this, 
and  that  is  a  point  I  will  ask  you  to  please  pay  especial  attention  to : 
The  largest  snippers  and  the  smallest  shippers  of  any  importance  in 
Brazil  have  not  only  connections  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
connections  in  Europe.  For  instance,  oneof  the  largest  shippers  m  New 
York  is  Leon  Israel  &  Co .  They  do  a  more  important  business  in  Europe 
than  they  do  in  the  United  States,  and  under  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  you  have  on  file  here,  signed  not  only  by  the 
three  conference  lines  running  to  New  York,  but  by  the  most  impor- 
tant trans-Atlantic  Unes,  if  tney  ship  any  of  their  coffee  to  Europe 
they  lose  the  deferred  rebate  on  their  New  York  business  as  well  as 
the  European  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  very  point  Mr.  Story  made,  that  they  hold 
over  you  not  only  the  question  of  their  deferred  rebates  as  to  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States,  but  also  their  power  to  get  shipments  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  your  men  with  whom  you  might  make 
exclusive  contracts,  or  contracts  to  bring  all  their  coffee,  would  then 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  as  to  their  European  connections  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  that  they  hold  over  them  the  threat  of 
refusing  to  carry  their  coffee  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  general  understanding.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  know  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  tangible  evidence  which  you  can  put 
before  the  committee  that  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  simply  this  evidence,  that  I  have  gone  into 
the  market  in  New  York  to  solicit  freight  from  some  of  these  firms, 
and  Mr.  Leon  Israel,  of  Leon  Israel  &  Co.,  himself,  practically  acknowl- 
edged that  fact  to  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  a  man  dealing  with  them  has  told 
you  that,  as  his  reason  for  not  patronizing  you  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

I  think  perhaps  this  is  a  very  good  place  to  make  another  statement 
with  reference  to  the  general  situation  as  to  the  ocean  transportation 
business.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  in  the  lignt  of  my 
experience,  and  what  I  have  learned  by  studying  this  situation,  I  do 
not  find  that  it  is  a  matter  of  flag  or  a  matter  of  nationality.  It  is  a 
matter  of  profit.  The  steamship  lines  running  from  Europe  to  Brazil 
have  a  very  important  and  a  very  great  amoimt  of  mvestments 
which  they  must  protect.  The  business  exists,  and  if  they  were  to 
allow  their  owti  steamships,  which  serve  a  very  legitimate  and  a  very 
useful  purpose,  in  also  developing  the  business  from  New  York  to 
Brazil,  to  cut  under  them  on  freight  rates,  they  would  be  simply 
cutting  their  own  throats;  they  would  be  increasing,  in  other  words, 
the  Ainerican  business  at  the  expense  of  the  European  business. 
That,  gentlemen,  is  the  fact  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  patriotism,  but  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Hl^bner.  Mr.  Slechta,  how  many  customers  do  you  serve  in 
taking  coJ9Fee  from  Brazil  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  During  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office  practically  the  only  shipper  that  we  have  served  is 
Arbuckle^  who  ships  no  coffee  by  the  conference  lines,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  who  ships  only  by  our  line  when  it  serves  his  own 
purposes  to  do  so. 

^lr.  HtJEBNER.  In  other  words,  that  would  mean  that  everv  single 
shipper  of  coffee  to  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  one  is 
shipping  by  the  three  conference  lines  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  with  one  exception,  that  has  been  the  case. 
The  exception  is  the  F.  J.  Weston  Co.,  a  New  York  coffee  importer, 
which  made  one  shipment  a  few  davs  ago  of  6,000  bags  of  coffee  by 
our  line.  And  while  he  has  not  told  me  anything  about  it,  nor  have 
I  had  any  other  explanation  of  it  except  my  own  conclusions,  my 
own  explanation  of  it  is  this,  that  Mr.  Weston  visited  Brazil  himself, 
and  was  able  to  buy  the  coffee  on  the  market  and  not  leave  it  to  his 
correspondents  there,  who  ordinarily  ship  the  coffee,  and  who  were 
a  party  to  the  agreement,  but  shipped  the  coffee  in  his  own  name  and 
was  therefore  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  special  rate. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  What  is  the  other  leading  article  that  you  bring 
from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  only  ^article  of  importance.  I  might 
state  in  that  connection  that  there  are  some  very  important  products 
shipped  from  Bahai^  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  carry,  but  which 
we  can  not,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  we  can  not  carry  coffee. 

Mr.  Huebner.  In .  other  words,  the  deferred-rebate  agreement 
operates  against  vou  on  other  articles  than  coffee  ? 

Mr.- Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  case  it  is  principally  cocoa— the 
English  call  it  cacao — and  hides  from  Bahai,  and  some  small  amount 
of  coffee. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Who  are  your  competitors  in  that  business 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  same  people. 

Mr.  Huebner.  As  regaros  the  Amazon  region  ? 

Mr.  Slechta  We  do  not  go  there.  We  did  until  a  year  ago.  We 
had  a  fleet  of  very  fine  passenger  steamers  which  were,  wimal,  too 
small  for  the  trade  and  could  not  pay  under  any  circumstances,  and 
upon  my  going  to  New  York  I  advised  the  company  to  take  them 
off.  Those  steamers  were  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aniazon  and  car- 
ried a  great  deal  of  freight  both  ways  in  competition  with  Booth. 

Mr.  Huebner.  In  other  words,  the  Booth  JLine  is  to-day  the  only 
line  operating  to  the  Amazon  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  to-day  the  only  line  operating  to  the  Amazon. 

Mr.  Huebner.  When  you  did  operate  there  vour  rates  on  all  lead- 
ing articles  were  the  same  as  charged  by  the  Booth  Line,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  believe  so.  I  have  not  exactly  informed  myself 
on  that  point.  In  general  they  were.  In  many  cases  we  cut — we 
had  no  hesitancy  in  cutting  if  we  saw  an  advantage  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Your  returement  from  the  field  was  not  in  any  way 
by  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  not,  absolutely  no,  although  Booth  &  Co. 
advertised  that.  We  are  already  putting  in  some  ships  to  the  north- 
em  ports  to  show  that  there  is  not  any  arrangement. 
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Mr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  arrangement 
between  the  Booth  Line  and  the  three  conference  lines  to  divide  the 
territorv  and  to  keep  the  Amazon  territory  separate  from  the  rest  of 
Brazil  ? ' 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  about  that — of  course,  whatever  I  say  is  pretty 
much  conjecture,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  simply  a  tacit 
undo'Ntanding. 

1  he  Chairman.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  agreement,  though  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  agreement;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIuebner.  You  have  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  generally  the  understanding.  In 
fact,  the  Booth  Line  is  very  powerful  in  the  business  there,  not  only 
from  New  York  but  from  Liverpool.  To  start  a  competition  of  that 
sort  would  mean  ruination  probably  not  only  to  them  but  to  some  of 
the  other  people. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Have  you  heard  of  any  arrangement  whereby  cer- 
tain lines  agree  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Plata  and  stay  out  of 
the  Brazilian  trade  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  but  what  a  certain 
tacit  understanding  exists  along  that  line,  but  I  can  say  with  reference 
to  the  Argentine,  although  my  personal  information  will  not  make 
anything  I  say  along  that  line  particularly  important,  my  belief  is 
that  competition  with  the  Argentine  is  a  working  factor  m  the  sit- 
uation. That  has  been  my  understanding,  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
verified  by  communicating  with  any  of  the  more  important  shippers 
to  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Has  your  line  ever  been  invited  to  enter  the  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  Along  that  line,  I  want  to 
clear  up  an  impression  that  was  made  by  some  of  the  testimony  this 
morning.  You  will  recall  that  that  circular  exempts  the  Lloyd  Bra- 
zileiro. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  done  because  the  Brazilian  Government 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  They  insisted  that  discrimination  should 
not  DC  made  against  the  Brazilian  steamers,  and  in  fact  at  one  time 
they  went  so  far — on  two  different  occasions  Federal  legislation  was 
passed  severely  penalizing  any  companies  that  did  discriminate 
against  the  national  steamsnips,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  Brazil  finds  herself  it  is  very  difficult  for  her  to  insist  upon 
the  enforcement  of  legislation  of  that  sort.  You  must  understand 
that  Brazil  is,  in  a  most  important  degree,  at  the  mercy  pretty  largely 
of  the  ocean  transportation  business.  You  have  no  such  situation 
as  exists  here,  for  instance. 

If  the  railroads  to  New  York  were  to  discriminate  or  to  combine 
in  such  a  way  as  to  operate  unfavorably  against  the  merchandise  to  be 
exported,  in  other  words,  raise  the  rates  on  it  in  combination,  the 
railroads  to  New  Orleans  or  to  Baltimore  might  set  up  a  competition 
and  ship  the  same  products — certainly  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia. 
That  situation  is  impossible  in  Brazil,  because  the  railroad  system  is 
not  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  possible.  For  instance, 
while  Bahia  is  onlv  some  250  miles  from  Pemambuco,  there  is  no 
efficient — I  mean  by  that  efficient  for  practical  purposes — railroad 
system.     There  is  no  railroad  system  which  could  enter  into  the 
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freight  situation  and  carry  cargo;  so  that,  for  instance,  if  a  steamship 
should  discriminate  against  Pernambuco,  it  could  be  shipped  equally 
well  from  Bahia,  because  the  products  that  are  shipped  into  Bahia 
can  not  be  transported  by  rail  to  Pernambuco. 

So,  as  regards  most  of  the  trans- Atlantic  business,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  Brazil  has  for  100  years  been  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  her  commerce,  entirely  upon  her 
foreign  commerce,  and  if  she  were  to  discriminate,  or  to  take  any 
really  very  severe  measures  against  these  lines,  their  boycotting 
would  hurt  the  country  very  serioi^sly.  And  that  is  the  situation 
with  which  they  are  confronted,  although  I  must  ^dvise  the  commit- 
tee at  this  point  that  upon  receiving  your  summons  the  other  dav  I 
cabled  the  situation  to  my  head  office,  and  received  the  reply  tnat 
their  own  Government  was  taking  steps  to  effectively  put  tne  com- 
bine out  of  business.  I  asked  for  further  detaUs,  whicn  I  have  not 
received,  although  I  am  momentarily  expecting  an  answer  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  get  a  cable  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  did  get  a  cable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  did  not  bring  it  because  it  was  not  specific  enough 
to  be  of  any  importance  to  you.  I  can  give  you  an  exact  translation 
of  it.  It  simply  said  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  care  of  here, 
which  I  understood  to  mean  that  the  Brazilian  Government  was 
acting  in  the  matter,  and  by  the  way  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  company  is 
owned  and  operated  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  The  clause  to  which  you  refer  in  the  claim  for 
rebate  reads  that  *' Shipments  at  not  below  conference  rates  of  freight 
and  conditions  to  the  united  States  of  America  by  steamers  of  the 
National  BraziHan  Line,  under  the  Brazihan  flag,  will  not  invaUdate 
claims  for  rebate.'' 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Why  do  you  not  raise  the  rates  to  the  same  level 
that  the  conference  Unes  charge  ?  Would  you  get  any  business  if  you 
did  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  that  question,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  our  company  did,  but  masmuch  as  we  have  had 
no  provision  for  paying  rebates  and  did  not  care  to  do  so,  the  effect 
of  it  was  entirely  lost. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  effect  of  your  raising  to  the  conference  prices  was 
really  charging  them  more,  because  you  did  not  pay  any  rebate  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly.  It  was  a  case  of  ''Heads  I  win  and  tails 
you  lose."  We  could  not  cut  below  that,  because  our  shippers  would 
not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  rebates  by  the  other  lines,  and  if  wo 
put  them  up  ecjuivalent,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  agreement,  unless 
we  wished  to  give  rebates,  we  could  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Huebner.  When  aid  you  make  that  attempt  to  raise  rates  to 
the  same  level  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  I  say,  that  was  before  my  connection  with  the 
company,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  1910,  the  early  part  of  1910. 
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Mr.  HuEBNER.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  impression  with  the 
deferred  rebate  system  in  existence  no  independent  line  could  possibly 
get  a  foothold  in  the  coffee  business  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  see  how  any  line  could,  except  ours.  Our 
company  has,  as  I  say,  the  backing  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  But  you  say  that  despite  the  Brazilian  Government's 
aid  you  have  been  operating  at  a  great  loss  all  the  time? 

Mr,  Slechta.  I  think  for  1912,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rates 
have  been  largely  raised,  we  have  been  able  to  operate  without  any 
appreciable  loss.  Biit  you  can  readily  understand  how  profitable 
the  business  might  be,  and  at  the'same  time  the  rates  greatlv  reduced, 
if  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cargo  on  the  upward 
run. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you:  This  line,  the 
Brazilian  Line,  only  operates  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  I 

Mr.  Slechta.  So  far  as  this  service  is  concerned.  I  should  have 
stated,  perhaps,  that  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.,  the  Lloj^d  Brazil- 
eiro — ^in  fact,  the  New  York  end  of  it  is  seldom  heard  of  in  Brazil. 
They  operate  a  very  large  service  in  the  coastwise  traffic  of  Brazil. 
They  operate  65  steamships  on  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Brazil — ^no 
foreign  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  have  any  service  between  Brazil 
and  European  points  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  if  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
traffic  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  your  company,  being 
owned  by  the  Government,  could  control  the  shipments  of  coffee  to 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  May  I  ask  you  to  please  put  that  (question  again? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  it  was  simply  a  question — if  your  mer- 
chants had  no  other  matter  to  consider  than  the  shipment  of  coffee, 
your  steamship  line  would  absolutely  control  all  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  because  you  make  a  rat«  of  26  cents  against  45  cents 
plus  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  because  they  also  have  European  con- 
nections and  European  freight  and  passenger  business  to  consider 
that  they  are  coerced  into  the  patronage  of  these  other  lines,  not- 
withstanding they  are  Brazilians  and  their  Government  owns  the 
line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly;  that  is  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  company  had  a  line  to  Europe  as  it  has 
a  line  to  the  United  States,  then  it  might  control  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  even  if  they  were  to  carry  all  the  coffee  from 
Europe  they  would  be  in  a  situation  to  just  reverse — that  is,  we 
would  not  get  any  freight  from  Europe  to  firazil. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Because  the  service  is  so  adequ«ttely  provided  for, 
and  because  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  put  on  steamers  that  could 
compete. 

The  Chairman,  And  the  same  combination  exists  in  the  trade,  of 
course,  from  Europe  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  very  largely.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  exactly 
the  point  where  the  question  of  profits  comes  in.     As  the  shipping 
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world  knows  generally,  American  or  Brazilian  steamers  can  not 
operate  on  the  basis  that  the  French  or  German  can — the  German 
and  English  particularly.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  ^  and  if  they 
were  to  try  to  compete  in  the  European  service  they  would  shortly 
find  themselves  put  to  it  for  profit. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  find  all  the  European  lines  combined 
against  them  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Even  if  they  were  not;  even  if  the  freights — we 
will  take  for  granted,  say,  that  the  rates  for  freight  were  only  rea- 
sonable, not  too  high  or  too  low,  the  English  could  make  a  profit 
when  the  Brazilian  lines  would  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  in  the 
same  way  that  American  ships  could  not  compete. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  their  profit  depends  upon  their  freight 
carrying  from  Brazil  to  Europe.  Thev  could  not  afford  to  go  back 
empty  any  more  than  you  could  afforci  to  go  back  empty  from  here  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No.  However,  that  is  another  case  wnere  the  whole 
South  American  situation  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Those 
large  passenger  steamers — passenger  and  cargo  steamers — that 
operate  from  Brazil  to  Europe  do  not  initiate  their  voyage  in  Brazil. 
They  initiate  it  over  in  Buenos  Aires,  or  on  the  west  coast,  even 
up  as  far  as  CaUao,  in  Peru,  halfway  up  the  western  coast  of  South 
.Ajnerica,  and  they  pick  up  cargo  all  the  way  along. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  come  up  to  Rio  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Then  come  up  to  Rio,  and  then  they  go  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  direct  traffic? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  direct  traffic.  I  mean  to  say,  it  is 
direct  after  it  leaves  Kio. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  steamship  line  which  goes  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  remains  there? 

Mr,  Slechta.  No.  Some  of  them  will  only  go  to  Buenos  Aires. 
That  is,  the  German  line — the  Hamburg  American  Line — and  the 
Royal  Mail  Line  only  run  to  Buenos  Aires.  But  that  is  the  most 
profitable  part  of  their  business  because  they  carry  the  largest  num- 
Der  of  third-class  passengers  as  immigrants  there,  and  also  they  carry 
lai^ge  quantities  of  merchandise  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  from  the  in- 
formation that  you  have,  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Mail  has  taken 
over  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  Prince  Lines  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  can  not  add  anything  in  that  respect  to  what  Mr. 
Story  said  this  morning.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Sir 
Phillips,  who  is  the  moving  factor  in  the  ownership  of  the  Royal  Mail — 
that  he  and  his  friends  have  bought  over  a  large  share  of  the  stock  at 
least  in  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  some  of  the  large  English  companies. 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  understood,  or  felt  at  least,  in  shipping  circles, 
that  it  is  a  movement  looking  to  a  very  serious  fight  between  German 
and  British  shipping  interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  question,  Mr.  Slechta.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  it  as  to  why  these  conference  lines  do  not  penalize  the  New  York 
shippers  for  patronizing  you  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  that  is  very  interesting.  I  suppose,  perhaps, 
the  committee  has  not  gone  back  into  that.  I  only  know  of  it  from 
hearsay,  but  I  believe  up  to  seven  vears  ago  a  similar  system  of  rebat- 
ing existed  on  the  traffic  iq  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Brazil. 
A  number  of  shippers — I  think  some  five  or  six  important  owners  in 
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particular — resented  this,  and  went  into  the  market  and  took  advan- 
tage of  lower  freights  which  were  offered  by  competitors,  and  they 
lost  their  rebates.  They  brought  suit  against  the  lines,  and  the  suit 
was  compromised,  their  back  rebates  paid,  and  rebates  have  not  been 
paid  since,  or  have  not  been  offered  smce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  give  the  same  medicine 
to  the  New  York  man  that  they  do  to  the  Brazilian  for  that  reason, 
as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  very  clearly  understood  by  all 
that  the  remedy  for  that  sort  of  th.ing  exists  in  New  York,  while  a 
very  doubtful  one  exists  or  can  exist  for  the  other  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  company  belonging  to  the  Brazilian  Government, 
why  might  not  the  Brazilian  Government  pass  laws  requiiing 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  what  I  am  hoping  they  are  doing.  As  I  say, 
I  have  a  telegram  to  that  effect 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  that  is  the  meaning  of  your  telegram,  that 
they  will  take  care  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  that  sh3uld  be  done  in  Brazil,  and  that  has  been 
the  ruling  of  the  courts  in  this  country,  will  not  that  remedy  the  situa- 
tion to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  vSlechta.  Why,  I  think  it  would  remedy  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  tl  ink  then  you  could  do  business  right  along? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  nd  that  would  be  t^^e  remedy  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  So  far  as  the  BraziUan  conferences  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  afford  to  withdraw 
from  the  Brazilian  trade  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  have  been  talking  about  here, 
that  if  we  would  attempt  to  enforce  our  antitrust  laws  against  them 
they  would  retire  from  our  trade. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Let  them  do  it.  If  they  do,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  to  take  their  place. 

Tne  Chairman.  Tney  know  that  and  they  are  not  going  to  with- 
draw.    For  that  reason,  I  say,  enforce  the  law  against  them. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  from  the  inforpiation 
you  have  with  reference  to  the  difference  in  rates  between  Brazilian 
points  and  our  home  ports  here  and  Europe.  In  other  words,  is 
there  any  discrimination  against  us  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  sav  that  there  is  not,  onlv  in  so  far  as  I  out- 

*r  /ft. 

lined  to  you  previously,  that  the  success  and  the  profitable  prosecution 
of  the  business  on  the  part  of  the  companies  operating  from  Europe 
to  Brazil,  for  their  own  protection,  requires  them  not  to  cut  rates  m 
the  United  States  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  or  Argentine,  as 
compared  with  the  rates  from  Europe  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine. 
Now,  Mr.  Story,  my  friend,  said  this  morning  something  about  the 
cement  situation.  I  take  that  simply  as  the  case  in  point,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  been  the  humolc  instrument  of  enabling  Amer- 
icans to  sell  cement  in  Brazil  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
rate  in  Europe  on  cement  went  up  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  carry 
cement  at  a  profit,  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  we  could  have  gotten 
before. 
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The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Storv,  that  the  Brazilian  Government  gives  us  the  preferential 
rate  on  flour,  I  believe,  of  30  per  cent  and  on  some  18  or  19  other 
commodities  of  20  per  cent,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  are  unable 
to  overcome  the  situation  created  by  these  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  situation,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Lay  was  written  by  myself  at  the 
time  I  was  in  the  consulate;  at  least,  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  gave  the 
facts  in  the  letter,  because  the  incident  occurred  betore  Mr.  Lay  was 
there,  so  that  I  happened  to  know  something  about  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  learned  to  interpret  that  somewhat  differently  since 
I  have  been  in  New  York,  although  my  former  interpretation  may 
be  correct,  but  my  own  belief  in  the  matter  is  now  that  that  rate 
was  probably  not  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  European 
manufacturer  of  cement,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rate 
of  cement  from  Europe  went  up  at  that  particular  time,  so  they  had 
to  raise  it  on  this  side.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  a  perfectly  honest 
interpretation.  As  I  say,  we  have  shown  our  good  will  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  cement  rate,  as  in  everything  else — in  the  case  of 
cement  particularly — by  placing  our  steamers  alongside  the  railroad's 
pier  in  Jersey  City,  so  as  to  save  the  shipper  of  cement  the  lighterage 
on  his  products  to  enable  him  to  sell  it  tixat  much  cheaper  in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  the  American  shipper  of  those 
commodities  does  enjoy  that  preferential  rate  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  matter  of  Government  record,  of 
course. 

Mr.  IIardy.  Does  that  help  you  to  get  your  cargo  going  down,  or 
does  that  help  the  outward  shipments  from  New  York  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  You  mean  does  it  encourage  it? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  to  be  sure  it  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  price 
which  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  offer  to  the  buyer  in  Brazil,  but  so 
far  as  trade  is  concerned  it  does  not  directly  serve  us  in  anv  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  combine  raised  the  rates  to  help  you,  it 
would  not  help  them  a  bit,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  and  at  the  same  time  the  situation  is  this:  We 
have  to  fill  our  ships  with  the  best-paj;ing  cargo  that  we  can  get,  and 
if  we  can  get  something  more  bj'-  carrying  something  else  than  cement 
we  are  gomg  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  have  gone  up  very  sharply,  have  they 
nott 

Mr.  Slectha.  I  may  say  that  when  I  came  here  we  were  paying  our 
chartered  vessels  about  4  shillings  6  pence  per  ton  per  month.  That  is 
the  arrangement  for  chartered  vessels  on  what  is  known  as  the  time 
charter,  and  at  the  present  time  what  we  are  paying  is  practically 
double  that,  or  very  nearly  so.  I  dispatched  a  steamer  day  before 
yesterday  for  which  we  are  paying  7  shillings  6  pence. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for 

tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly,  and  the  freight  rates  have  not  increased 
anything  like  in  that  proportion,  so  that  you  see  whore  wo  stand. 

The  (Sairman.  Have  not  ships  enough  to  carry  the  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  good  chance  for  tramp  ships. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Those  are  tramp  steamers  that  we  chartered.  Yes, 
it  is  a  very  good  chance  for  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
envious  at  afl  of  the  owner,  because  8  or  10  years  previously  they 
have  been  barely  able  to  make  expenses,  and  tney  are  now  reaping  a 
harvest. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Mr.  Slechta,  do  you  make  any  contracts  with  indi- 
vidual shippers? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Do  those  contracts  involve  diflFerent  treatment  for 
those  particular  shippers  as  compared  with  the  smaller  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir.  So  far  as  our  line  is  concerned,  it  nas  never 
discriminated  against  large  or  small  shippers.  We,  however,  do 
change  rates.  We  have  not  a  published  scnedule,  and  it  many  times 
happens,  for  instance,  we  have  a  steamer  very  nearly  full,  and  she 
is  practically  ready  to  sail,  and  we  offer  lower  rates  to  fill  it. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  But  at  a  given  time  the  rates  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  a  given  time  the  rates  are  the  same  to  every  body  > 
absolutely. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  know  whether  that  same  kind  of  treatment 
is  afforded  to  all  shippers  by  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  I  really  have  not  anyway  of  saying.  I  never 
have  heard  nor  have  had  it  reported  to  me  by  any  of  our  friends,  and 
we  have  a  good  many  in  the  export  business,  that  there  was  any 
such  discrimmation. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Have  you  heard  of  any  contracts  being  made  with 
some  of  our  large  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  contracts.  I 
know  they  do  make  contracts,  but  that  they  are  discriminatory  in 
any  respect,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  many  firms  in  this 
country  who  are  exporters  that  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  any  of 
these  ironclad  agreements  with  the  conference  lines  by  which  they 
shall  have  their  traffic,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  tramps 
whenever  they  care  to  ?  Are  they  not  discriminated  against  by  tne 
conference  lines  ?  In  other  words,  they  are  often  informed  that  they 
have.no  space  or  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  carry  their  com- 
modities, and  they  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  delay  in 
transporting  their  goods  from  this  country  to  South  America  on  that 
account. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  that  is  the  situation  about  which  I  am  sure  I 
can  put  no  light  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  nature  of 
the  steamship  business  is  such  that  such  a  thing  as  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain.  I  assure  you  that  with  the  years  of  experi- 
ence I  have  had  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  me,  as  the 
representative  of  any  steamship  company,  to  discriminate  in  just 
that  way  if  I  wish  to  do  so  and  nobody  would  know  anything  about 
it  or  be  any  wiser,  except  the  members  of  the  company.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  had  booked  a  cargo,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  prac- 
tically sufficient  to  fill  a  ship,  and  a  ship,  we  will  say,  had  begun  her 
loading,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  anyone,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  should  see  fit  to  say  to  a  customer  against  whom  we  had 
a  grudge  that  we  had  no  space,  how  it  would  be  possible  for  anybody 
to  prove  that  we  did  have  space.     It  is  practically  impossible. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  somebody  would  go  aboard  and  verify  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  could  not  do  it.     It  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  sailing? 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  the  time  of  sailing,  but  in  the  meantime  we  might 
get  a  cargo  that  would  fill  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  this  situation  any  thought?  Are 
you  able  to  sugjgest  to  the  committee  any  remedy  lor  it  ?  Do  you 
think  the  situation  is  one  that  ought  to  be  remedied,  or  is  it  entirely 
satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  certainly  is  not  satisfactory  to  our  company, 
because  as  I  say 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  from  the  standpoint  of  your  being  an 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  from  the  standpoint  of  an  American  citizen 
and  our  American  industries  and  our  export  trade,  would  you  regard 
the  situation  as  satisfactory  ? 

;Mj.  Slechta.  Highly  unsatisfactory,  and  wholly  on  account  of 
this  rebate  arrangement.  I  think  the  committee  should  place  its 
emphasis  entirely  upon  that  point.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing else  or  any  ground  on  which  complaint  can  be  made  or  com- 
plaint founded  against. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  the  situation  as  a  serious  handicap 
upon  the  increase  of  our  export  business  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  make  a  reserved  statement  along  that  line, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  friends,  the  enemy — our  competitors — have 
largely  increased  their  sailings  during  the  present  year.  That  they 
have  mcreased  them  sufficiently  to  provide  for  all  of  the  increased 
demands  for  space  I  very  much  doubt.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
following  a  very  conservative  policy,  and  in  all  probabihty  they  are 
increasing  their  tonnage  relatively  about  as  fast  as  they  would  in 
the  European  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wliat  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  not  any  conception  of  the  legal  or  constitu- 
tional difficulties  which  might  be  set  before  your  body  in  framing 
legplation  to  cover  this  situation. 

The  "Chairman.  Just  overlooking  that 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  situation  is  one  that 
depends  entirely  on  economics;  in  other  words,  the  profits  of  the 
transportation  business.  If  we  are  to  begin,  for  instance,  to  extend 
our  forces  or  attempt  to  do  so  as  a  nation  and  coerce  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  who  may  get  their  contracts  outside  of  the  United 
States,  we  will  bring  down  the  boycotting  of  the  nation  whose  citi- 
zens own  those  steamship  companies  agamst  our  manufacturers.  I 
feel  that  very  strongly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  discriminate  against  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  nation,  no;  nor  do  they  discriminate  for  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  against  manufacturers,  as  shipowners. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  very  profitable  business  between 
this  country  and  Brazil  that  could  be  developed  if  we  had  adequate 
facilities,  passenger  and  freight  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  being  aeveloped,  Judge  Alexander.  I  have  not 
the  oflBcial  data  on  the  matter,  but  1  have  kept  a  very  close  track  of  the 
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situation,  and  during  1912  the  business  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil 
exceeded  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000,  and  that  ia  probably 
as  large  a  proportion  in  proportion  to  what  we  had  before  as  the 
increase  of  any  other  nation  and  probably  larger.  Now,  that  in  face 
of  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  the  investments  of  capital  in  railroads 
and  industries  of  all  kinds  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Ai'gentine  are  European 
and  not  American. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  except 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  important  feature  of  the  whole  situation 
as  regards  the  development  of  commerce  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Argen- 
tine, m  fact,  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  Argentine  you  have  prac- 
tically the  entire  railroad  system  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by 
British  capital.  In  Brazil,  although  American  capitalists  and  pro- 
moters have  gone  in  there  very  largely  the  capital  is  still  European — 
British,  French,  and  Belgian — but  even  in  that  respect,  the  illustration 
is  apt  in  showing  what  is  accomplished  by  that  very  thing.  The  fact 
that  those  men,  Americans,  should  have  begun  those  railroads  who 
have  taken  foreign  capital  into  the  railroads  in  Brazil  have  had  a 
sufficient  influence  to  greatly  add  to  the  advantage  and  prestige  of  the 
American  manufacturers  in  Brazil,  and  to  that  fact  I  attribute  the 
very  large  increase  that  I  spoke  of  during  the  last  year.  One  of  the 
large  bookings  we  have  made  for  freight  during  the  current  year  is  one 
we  are  taking  care  of  at  the  present  time,  600  freight  cars  manufactured 
by  a  Pennsylvania  concern  and  sold  to  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil, 
which  is  a  Government  concern,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  very  largely  is 
the  result  of  tlie  good  impression  that  was  made  upon  the  officials  of 
that  road  by  American  rolliag  stock  used  on  these  American-controlled 
railroads  tKat  I  speak  of. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  that  confronts  the  Americans  in 
the  development  of  American  commerce  abroad. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Slechta,  you  said  just  now  that  if  we  were  to  take 
drastic  action  in  forbidding  tliese  combinations  from  working  their 
wiU  with  reference  to  our  affairs,  that  it  iniglit  bring  on  an  European 
boycott  of  our  manufacturers.  What  I  want  to  ask  you,  is,  does  not 
that  same  nonpatriotic  quality  apply  to  commerce  in  all  its  phases 
that  it  does  to  the  shipping  interests,  and  does  not  the  merchant  buy 
his  goods  where  he  can  get  tliem  the  cheapest,  if  tliey  are  the  quality 
that  sells? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  such  a  tiling  as  a  ''  boycott ''  in  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  not  in  my  experience  on  patriotic  grounds. 
We  Jiave  a  guest  liere,  our  good  friend  the  consul  general,  Mr. 
Anderson,  at  tlie  present  time  at  Hongkong,  who  served  as  my  chief 
four  and  one-lialf  years  ago 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  going  to  say  possibly  in  the  Boxer  uprising  in 
China. 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  Brazil,  who  can  bear  me  out  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
pretty  largely  a  matter  of  doUars  and  cents,  and  a  matter  of  showing 
a  man  what  you  have  got  to  sell. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  tJiat  notwithstanding  any  law  we 
might  pass  liere  with  reference  to  t)ie  sliipping  combine,  that  if  our 
mercliants  down  t.hcre  in  Brazil  were  to  show  the  merchants  here  that 
his  commodities  from  this  country  and  trading  in  them  would  bring 
him  a  profit  greater  than  in  tracing  in  the  commodities  from  some 
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other  country,  that  that  merchant  would  trade  in  our  commodities — 
is  not  that  a  fact  that  is  universal  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it  and  thorough  beUef. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  that  idea  of 
European  factors  and  nations  boycotting  our  manufacturers,  do  you 
really  think  there  would  be  much  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Perhaps  I  used  the  wrong  term.  What  I  meant  to 
say  was  and  the  idea  I  mtended  to  convey  was  just  this:  That  foreign 
Governments  are  going  to  take  it  as  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  would  retahate? 

Mr.  Slechta.  And  would  retahate — not  necessarily  retaliate  com- 
mercially, but  possibly  even  commercially. 

Mr.  Hardy.  RetaUation  is  a  governmental  matter.  The  govern- 
ments do  that  as  far  as  they  can  by  passing  counter  legislation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly.  /However,  I  simply  mentioned  that  as  a 
possibility.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  of  the  rebates,  if  it  can 
be  showrT  that  the  agreements  providing  for  thQse  rebates  are  carried 
out,  not  necessarily  made,  but  are  in  any  respect  carried  out  in  the 
United  States — ^in  other  words,  for  instance,  the  rebates  are  paid  in 
New  York,  it  seems  to  me  American  law  can  be  easily  made  to  apply 
to  that;  if  it  does  not  exist,  put  it  in  the  statute  books. 

Jfr.  Hardy.  Suppose  it  is  not  paid  in  New  York;  suppose  it  is 
paid  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  recipients  are  in  New  York,  and  the  com- 
merce is  between  New  York  and  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  say  that  a  thing  of  that  sort  is  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  intercourse. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  these  rebates  grow  out  of  transactions  here  they 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  transaction  is  conducted  in  the  United 
States  that  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  within  our  right  to  regu- 
late it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  you  this  further  question:  If  you  had  all 
the  rebating  stopped,  would  that  prevent  discriminations  that  would 
enable  the  conference  lines  to  say  to  their  patrons  down  there  in 
Brazil, ''  If  you  patronize  some  other  Hne  we  will  not  take  your  goods 
to  ship  for  you''? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  away  with  that  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  your  remedy  be  partially  complete  if  you  had 
rebates  stopped  or  would  these  other  tnings  be  still  enough  to  per- 
petuate the  power  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  would  be  a  help  in  the  right  direction.  The 
difficulty  is,  perhaps,  as  you  gentlemen  have  reason  for  knowing 
better  than  I,  of  any  investigation,  is  that  it  is  not  continuous. 

ill.  Hardy.  You  mean  when  you  stop  up  one  crack  there  is  an- 
other where  it  will  break  out  ?  . 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly.  It  means  continual  supervision  of  those 
things  in  order  to  get  any  effective  action.  So  far  as  the  rebate  sys- 
tem is  concerned,  as  I  said  before,  it  seems  to  me  that  adequate  and 
thorough  control  of  the  situation  really  lies  with  Bnizil.  In  the 
same  way  a  rebate  on  the  export  of  merchandise  from  this  country, 
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that  is,  shipments  for  export,  lies  here.  There  is  not  any  questioi^ 
but  what  existing  legislation,  to  my  mind,  is  sufficient  to  protect 
American  manufacturers  against  that.  I  refer  to  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  break  up  one  combination  and  another 
one  might  break  out  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Witness  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  any  more  a  matter  of  importance  to  this  country 
whether  the  shipments  are  from  it  or  shipments  to  it  affected  by  this 
rebate?     It  is  just  about  as  much  important  one  way  as  another? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  get  your  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  I  asked  you  about  why  the  conference  did  not 
penalize  a  New  York  shipper  you  said  because  of  a  decision  in  a  suit 
that  was  brought  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  any  more  important  in  this  country  that  there 
should  be  no  discriminations  against  it  in  exports  than  it  is  that  there 
should  be  none  against  it  in  imports? 

Mr.  Slechta.  1  do  not  think  that  it  is,  except  for  the  fact  that  our 
interests  are  simply  more  diversified  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  we  have  more  exports  tnan  imports  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  covers  such  a  variety 
of  industries.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  for  example — we  get  all  the 
coffee  that  we  wish  to  drink  anyway,  and  it  costs  very  Uttle  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  law  would  not  apply  to  coffee  alone,  but  would 
apply  to  all  such  combinations. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  mean  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  to  Brazil,  yes  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So,  your  only  suggestion  is  to  stop  that  rebate 
business  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  solve  the  situation. 
There  is  not  any  question  of  the  profitableness  of  the  business,  at 
least  under  the  present  conditions,  and  along  that  line  I  would  like 
to  say  that  if  the  committee  knows  of  any  American  investor  who 
Wishes  to  take  an  interest  in  an  American  steamship  line  to  Brazil 
and  is  willing  to  take  an  earning  of  5  per  cent,  I  believe  that  I  can 
convince  him  that  it  can  be  done,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  investor 
or  set  of  investors  who  are  capable  of  raising  $5,000,000  would  agree 
to  go  into  an  enterprise  where  the  profit  is  certainly  not  to  be  much 
larger  than  5  per  cent  a  vear.  Foreign  steamship  companies  are 
to-day — at  least  up  to  witnin  the  past  year,  have  been — operating 
for  years  upon  a  net  return  of  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  glad  to 
get  it.  So  far  as  running  an  American  steamship  line  from  Here  to 
Brazil  or  from  here  to  anywhere  else,  the  situation  is  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  and  the 
department  of  the  Government  shows  a  willingness  to  enforce  it. 
You  say  that  the  Brazilian  Government,  as  you  understood  that 
cable  to  mean,  that  they  were'  going  to  legislate  along  the  same 
lines? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  thejr  should  enact  a  law  along  the  same 
lines  and  vigorously  enforced  it,  and  our  Government  should  vigor- 
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ously  enforce  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  we  would  then  be  able  to 
solve  the  question. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  would  leave  the  thing  open  to  competition;  that 
is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  one  view  of  the  way  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  bringing  this  ocean  traffic 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  like 
our  railroad  traffic?  They  are  common  carriers  and  subject  to 
reflation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  ocean  transportation  companies  are  common 
carriers  in  the  sense  tnat  a  railroad  company  is  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Just  how  ?  I  ask  for  information.  A  railroad  is  a 
concern  that  has  a  concession  and  a  right  of  way  and  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  granted  it  by  the  Grovemment.  Does  the  steamship 
line  have  any  right  of  eminent  domain? 

The  Chairman.  One  of  these  street  car  companies  is  a  common 
carrier;  a  bus  line  is  a  common  carrier. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Has  it  a  right  of  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  bus  line  is  a  common  carrier. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  It  aoes  not  exercise  any  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  Slechta.  However,  that  is  a  matter  of  common  law  pretty 
largely,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Long  before  they  had  railroads  the  carriers  were 
recognized  as  common  carriers  and  subject  to  regulation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  asking  for  information.  1  really  never  have 
seen  any  clear  statement  upon  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  oecause  one  is  a  carrier  by  water  and  the 
other  is  a  carrier  by  land  does  not  change  the  legal  status. 

Mr.  Slechta.  What  makes  the  railroad  a  conmion  carrier  in  the 
sense  of  the  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  bus  line  is  a  common  carrier,  for  hire. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Offering  its  services  to  the  pubhc  for  hire  makes  it  a 
conmion  carrier. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Under  the  common  law  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  was  simply  asking  for  information.  I  really  have 
not  any  very  accurate  conception. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Otherwise  we  could  not  regulate  much  transportation. 
Your  idea  was  that  it  was  dependent  on  the  right  of  eminent  domain  ? 
If  that  were  so,  nothing  but  railroads  would  then  be  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  depending  upon  it,  but  I  mean  one  feature  of 
the  common  carriers  simply  as  regards  a  railroad,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  an  important  franchise  and  grant  giving  it  very  important  privi- 
leges, which  depend  upon  the  use  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  one  equitable  basis  on  which  the  right  to 
control  largely  hinges,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Why  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Tiiat  is  not  the  element  which  makes  it  a  common 
carrier. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  The  fact  that  it  carries  goods,  that  is  the  common 
thing  that  makes  it  a  common  carrier. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  which  makes  it  subject  to  govern- 
mental regulations  in  many  respects — regulation  of  rates  and  anything 
like  that.  But  what  we  want,  without  going  into  a  discussion  of  that 
<luestion,  is,  assuming  the  Government  has  the  right,  under  inter- 
state commerce  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  regulate  these  water 
carriers,  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  brought  under  governmental 
•control  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  certainly  think  that  either  a  coastwise  or  an 
oceanic  transportation  company  that  has  the  privileges  of  the  ports, 
solicits  business  there,  and  makes  an  earning  on  the  basis  as  a  result 
of  the  business  it  does  there,  ought  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  if  that  were  brought,  for  mstance, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
some  other  like  tribunal  of  like  jurisdiction,  if  they  make  agreements 
or  recognize  their  rights  to  make  agreements,  that  those  agreements 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Government  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  were  just  or  unjust  or  discriminatory;  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  file  their  rates  absolutely  for  giving  them  to 
discriminate  against  shippers  in  the  matter  of  the  receipt  and  dis- 
patch of  freight  and  passengers  and  the  further  provision  that  they 
should  not  discriminate  as  against  carriers.  For  instance,  a  shipper 
would  have  the  right  to  have  his  goods  billed  to  any  interior  point  in 
the  United  States,  to  Brazil,  over  any  ocean  line  that  he  might  use, 
and  so  with  a  rate  coining  into  the  United  States  that  same  Freedom 
should  be  granted  to  foreign  shippers,  which,  I  think,  would  be  desir- 
able and  tend  to  keep  rates  down.  I  do  not  mean  to  destroy  compe- 
tition, but  to  regulate  them  and  see  that  every  man  got  a  reasonaole 
rate  and  no  discrimination  as  between  them. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  diflBlcult  thing  to  do 
in  the  first  place.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable;  but  if  I  were 
to  suggest  a  remedy  along  that  line — ^it  may  sound  very  academic — 
but  I  would  suggest  an  international  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  worth  while,  it  would  be 
worth  while  working  for.  I  do  not  see  how,  for  instance,  if  you  put 
it  purely  on  a  national  basis;  if,  for  instance,  the  United  States  were 
to  attempt  to  control  ocean  transportation  companies  doing  business 
between  nere  and  Europe  in  that  respect,  a  great  deal  of  its  efforts 
mi^ht  be  vitiated  by  the  agreements  made  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  because  an  agreement  is  made 
in  Europe  it  could  still  be  carried  out  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  not  carry  them  out  here  at  all  until  the  passen- 
gers were  landed,  after  all  the  agreements  were  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  suit  pending  now.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  brought  suit  against  Unas  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  a  case  of  booking  passengers  from  here  to 
Europe, 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  from  Europe  to  here. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Would  it  apply  in  that  case? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  the  immigrant  trade  particularly.  Com- 
merce is  war,  is  it  not,  between  nations  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  certainly  competition. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well;  and  each  nation  is  seeking — and  I  am 
not  saying  it  in  a  spirit  of  criticism — the  advantage  of  other  nations 
to  extend  its  commercial  business,  hence  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  come  to  an  international  agreement,  to  frame  an  international 
agreement  for  a  basis  of  trade. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  possible  for  nations  to  come  to  international 
agreements  with  reference  to  war  itself,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  agreements  in  reference  to  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  They  always  violate  them,  however,  in  war. 

Mr.  Slechta.  If  they  are  high-class  nations,  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  they  always  violate  the  laws  of  neutrality 
in  war. 

Mr.  Slechta.  However,  that  is  due  to  human  weakness,  I  think. 
Probably  the  Standard  Oil,  and  some  other  companies,  wiU  even- 
tuaUy  violate  decrees  issued  against  them,  but  that  does  not  operate 
against  the  findings  of  our  courts. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  something  that  shall  be 
effective,  though.  Htts  any  member  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask? 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  Question  I  asked  this  morn- 
ing at  the  start.  Do  you  know  whether  tne  steamship  lines  in  Brazil 
are  under  a  legal  obligation  as  common  carriers,  as  they  are  here,  as 
our  railroads  are  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  You  mean  to  ask,  is  there  a  remedy  in  Brazilian 
law? 

Mr.  Thayer.  No;  an  agreement  that  I  am  obliged  to  take  all 
freight  that  is  offered,  and  in  the  order  it  is  offered. 

1&.  Slechta.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  law.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  law  in  this  country.  Do  you  mean  as  applied  to  railroads 
or  as  to  the  steamship  business  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Oh,  yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  other  words  a  man  comes  along  and  offers  me  a 
carload  of  cement  to  be  shipped  in  my  steamer,  which  I  can  not 

fossibly  carry  at  a  profit,  do  you  mean  I  must  accept  it,  although 
wish  to  fill  my  ship  with  some  cement  and  with  some  other  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Not  to  discriminate  against  any  other  customer. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Having  the  same  kind  of  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Yes;  of  course  vou  would  be  allowed  to  make  everv 
reasonable  regulation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any  such  law 
existing — in  fact,  I  know  there  is  not  any  such  law  existing  that 
would  make  that  incumbent  upon  an  oceaii  transportation  company. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  you  may  stand  aside. 
We  have  not  excused  you  yet,  but  you  may  stand  aside  for  the 
present. 

TESTIXOinr  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  PTJBCELL. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  your  name,  address,  and  business  to 
the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Plticell.  My  name  is  Joseph  Purcell,  of  the  firm  of  Hart  & 
Rand,  107  Wall  Street,  New  York,  importers  of  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  A  subpoena  duces  tecum  has  been  served  on  you, 
Mr.  Purcell,  to  produce  certain  papers  and  documents. 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  subpoena  says  ''papers  between  New  York  and 
Brazil/'  All  of  our  business  is  between  Brazil  and  New  York.  We 
do  not  do  any  business  between  New  York  and  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  The  subpoena  says: 

Any  contract,  agreements,  or  arrangements,  originals  or  copies,  and  in  the  form  of 
correspondence  which  he  has  made  with  any  steamship  company  or  companies  oper- 
ating between  New  York  and  Brazil  or  other  South  American  ports. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  thought  you  meant  the  other  way.  That  is  the 
way  we  do  business — between  Brazil  and  New  York,  but  nothing 
between  New  York  and  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  This  subpoena  commanded  you  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  any  such  contracts,  or  agreements,  or  arrangements 
between  yourselves  and  any  company  or  companies  operating  between 
New  York  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  All  the  contracts  and  agreements  and  the  papers 
and  books  pertaining  to  that  business  have  been  delivered  already  to 
the  Grovernment,  for  which  I  hold  a  receipt  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  your 
firm  is  a  party  to  any  deferred  rebate  agreement  with  any  of  tnese 
companies  operating  between  Brazilian  ports  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  those  agreements  are. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  contract,  so  I  could  give  it 
to  you  verbally. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  originals  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  salient  point  of  it  is  that  we  are  to  ship  by  the 
syndicated  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  stenographer  what  lines  those  are. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Lamport  &  Holt,  Prince  Line,  and  the  Hamburg 
South  American. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Purcell.  You  are  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  those  aCTeements. 

Mr.  Purcell.  The  substance  is  we  agreed  on  a  maximum  rebate 
of  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Purcell.  On  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  freight? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Coffee,  the  only  thing  we  ship. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  those  reoates  payable  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  If  I  had  the  contracts  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  can  not 
tell  you  now.  I  do  not  know  the  dates.  I  can  not  give  them  to  you 
even  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  paid  at  each  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No;  they  are  paid  at  stated  periods  during  the  year. 
I  do  not  know  whether  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  year.  All  those 
details  our  head  clerk  attends  to.  Our  firm  in  Brazil  signs  a  contract 
agreement  with  the  syndicated  lines,  and  a  copy  of  that  contract  is 
sent  to  New  York.  That  contract  is  turned  over  to  the  clerk,  and  he 
carries  out  the  provisions  of  that  contract.  Now  you  could  not  get 
any  one  of  the  partners  to  give  you  anything  but  the  salient  points  of 
that  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  You  could  not  get  any  one  of  the  parties  to  give  you 
anything  but  the  salient  points  of  that  contract  oflfiiand.  If  we  need 
it,  we  send  for  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  you  never  saw  the  contract  yourself? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  can  you  not  recall  any  tiling  so  important  as 
that  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  have  given  you  the  important  points,  namely, 
that  we  get  10  per  cent  rebate.  That  is  the  only  part  that  concerns 
us  in  the  Dusin-rss,  the  net  rate  of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  That  agreement  is  still  in  force  between  you  and 
the  conference  Hnes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PURCELL.   It  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement  or 
understanding  or  contract,  you  do  from  time  to  time  receive  these 
rebates,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  condition  do  you  get  this  rebate  of  10 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Well,  we  have  to  be  supporters  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  more  specifically. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  have  to  ship  everything  by  the  syndicated  line, 
except  when  we  charter  10  cents  per  bag  below  their  rate  of  freight; 
then  we  are  privileged  to  charter  without  jeopardizing  our  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  What  rates  do  you  get  from  the  syndicated  lines 
on  coflFee  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  rate  now  is  50  cents  per  bag,  and  5  per  cent 

(>rimus;  that  is  what  we  pay  when  the  coffee  amves;  we  pay  that 
reight,  50  cents  and  5  per  cent. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  get  it  for  45  cents,  if  you  could  charter, 
sav,  a  tramp  ship 

Mr.  PuRCELL  OLnterposing).  No;  at  50  cents  we  would  have  to  be 
able  to  charter  at  40  cents.  We  have  got  to  be  able  to  charter  at  10 
cents  below  their  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ten  cents  or  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Ten  cents  per  bag. 

The  Chairman.  And  5  per  cent  primus  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Generally  all  freights  have  primus.  There  are  very 
few  of  them  net. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  10  cents  per  bag  or  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Ten  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  can  not  charter  a  little  cheaper  than  your 
freight  rates  give  them  on  rebates  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  In  other  words,  the  syndicated  lines  can  not  keep 
their  rates  more  than  10  cents  above  what  we  can  charter  at.  When 
they  advanced  their  rates  higher  in  October  we  entered  the  market 
to  try  to  charter  a  vessel  and  found  we  could  not,  so  we  had  to  pay 
their  50  rents. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  that  has  a  standing 
rate  of  26  cents;  that  is  14  cents  below.  Why  do  you  not  ship  coffee 
by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  ? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  Because  the  sj^ndicated  lines — the  rate  of  freigJit  k 
not  the  only  factor  in  our  business.  We  have  got  to  have  regularity 
of  shipments  and  efficient  service,  which  we  could  not  get  by  the 
Lloyd  Brazileiro. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  say  that  they  have  two  or  more  cargo 
steamers  leaving  Brazilian  points  each  month. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  That  would  not  be  enough.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  two  or  more.     I  think  they  have  irregular  dates  of  sailing. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  must  have  regularity,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  we  sell  coffee  to  the  people  in  the  interior — 
shipments  the  first  half  or  the  second  half  of  the  month — and  we 
sometimes  sell  them  two,  three,  or  four  months  ahead.  Now,  when 
we  make  that  contract  with  our  interior  purchaser  we  know  we  are 
going  to  get  the  tonnage  for  it,  and  the  syndicated  linos  are  going  to 
furnish  a  steamer  to  carry  that  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  increased  rates  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  are  willing  to  pay  them  for  that.  We  are  an 
outsider. 

The  Chairman.  In  return  for  the  qualitv  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  And  for  regularity  of  the  service.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  ship  coffee  from  three  ports,  Santos,  Rio,  and  Victoria, 
and  we  get  that  service  for  those  three  ports  when  we  need  it.  They 
have  the  tonnage  we  want  and  when  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  coffee  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Sixty  kilos,  or  122.30  pounds  net. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Take  an  ordinary  shipment;  what  wiU  it  run?  You 
get  coffee  in  what  bulk  lots  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Some  steamers  w^ill  only  carry  30,000  bags,  and 
others  will  carr^^  over  100,000  bags. 

Mr.  Thayer.  But  I  mean  to  say,  when  you  import,  you  import 
50,000  lots  or  something  like  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  have  done  as  much  as  that  when  we  were 
chartering  steamers;  we  have  had  those  that  carried  80,000  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  contract  with  Mr.  Slechta. 
for  the  service  by  his  line  and  stipulated  that  you  should  receive 
cargoes  at  different  periods  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Recently  we  asked  him  for  a  rate  of  freight  on  a 
round  lot  of  coffee,  but  the  sailing  did  not  suit  us. 

The  Chairman.  How^  often  does  he  have  sailings  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  he  gave  us  two;  one  was  on  the  berth  and 
the  other  was  indefinite — the  sailing  of  the  second  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  does  he  have  sailings  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  rate  there.  Do 
you  not  thizik  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  encourage  his  company? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  because  we  are  satisfied  with  our  arrangement 
with  the  syndicated  Unes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  jrour  customers  will 
stand  the  increase,  there  is  no  kick  on  your  part,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  rate  of  freight  does  not  amount  to  anything; 
it  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  selling  the  goods. 

The  (^hairman.  And  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  the  consumer  does  not  nave  to  pav  it.  We 
have  to  compete  with  the  competitor  whom  we  are  selfing  coffee 
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against.  We  give  a  net  price,  cost  and  freight,  to  the  customer,  ajad 
in  that  net  cost  is  the  rate  of  freight  figured.  We  can  not  add  5  cents 
jier  hundred,  or  any  part  of  it;  if  our  competitor  offers  rates  we  have 
got  to  meet  them  or  lose  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  pays  the  same  rat^  of  freight  you  do, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Sometimes  they  do,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  meet  the  competition 
of  those  whose 

Mr.  PtJRCELL  (interposing).  We  have  got  to  meet  the  competition 
of  people  who  underbuy  us. 

The  Chairman.  Tramp  steamers  1 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  shipments  by  the  Lloyd  Braziliero. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  although  theirs  is  a  national  line 
they  do  not  get  much  coffee  shipments  i 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  they  do  not  give  the  service.  They  have  not 
the  service  of  the  syndicated  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  syndicated  lines  have  got  yourselves 
and  other  large  importers  tied  up  in  such  a  way  they  can  not  get  the 

£  refit.     If  you  were  to  break  away,  it  might  solve  the  situation, 
[ake  your  freight  rate  less  and  you  would  be  able  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  his  coffee  at  a  less  price,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCBLL.  If  you  look  at  tms  thing  just  as  a  business  man 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  develop  the  matter  here. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  If  you  were  trading  with  a  firm,  an  individual  firm 
or  a  corporation,  and  you  had  been  doing  business  with  them  for 
years,  and  their  prices  and  the'r  service  was  satisfactory,  would  you 
treat  with  another  one  on  the  sf^me  terms?  Woxild  you  not  give  the 
preierence  to  the  man  you. were  doing  business  with  satisfactorily? 

The  Chairman.  I  would,  under  normal  conditions,  if  a  man  would 
offer  me  the  same  service;  that  is,  to  import  a  commodity  in  which 
I  dealt  at  26  cents  as  against  50  cents  that  another  one  aemands,  I 
think  I  would  cut  out  the  50-cent  man,  unless  there  was  some  con- 
trolling reason. 

Mr.  ruRCELL.  So  will  we.     We  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  stick  to  the  50-cent  man. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Because  he  gives  us  the  service  we  want.  We  have 
got  to  have  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  just  as  long  as  the  customer 
will  stand  it? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  you  have  got  a  wrong  idea  about  the  customer. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  to  pay,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Our  customer  buys  from  the  man  he  can  buy  the 
cheapest  from. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  have  got  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
coffee  in  Brazil;  then  you  add  to  that  the  cost  of  transportation,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  rate  of  freight;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  take  the  net  rate  of  freight  into  consideration  in  the 
cost  of  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  got  to  have  your  profit  over  that, 
have  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  other  man  could  get  the  service  at  26  cents, 
he  pays  the  same  price  for  his  coffee  there  that  you  do,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  \  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  put  vou  out  of  business,  would  he  not, 
Mr.  Purcell  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Perhaps  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  could  afford  to  sell  his  coffee  for  much 
less  than  you;  for  as  much  less,  at  least,  as  the  difference  in  the 
freight  rate,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Purcell.  He  might  not  be  able  to  deliver  the  coffee  at  the 
time  the  customer  wanted  it,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  liaade  any  effort  to  solve  the  situa- 
tion  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  The  only  effort  we  make  is  to  get  the  lowest  rate  of 
freight  we  can  possibly  get ;  to  buy  our  coffee  at  the  very  lowest  price 
we  can  buy  it  at,  and  whoever  gives  us  that  lowest  price  and  gives  us 
efficient  service  is  the  person  we  do  business  with. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  just  now  you  were  allowed  to  charter  a  boat 
if  you  could  get  a  rate  oi  10  cents  a  bag  less,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  had  that  privilege,  and  this  man  stands 

ready  to  bring  your  coffee  at  24  cents  per  bag  less,  the  difference 

•  between  26  and  50  cents,  why  did  you  not  charter  one  of  his  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  know  that  they  charter  them.  I  never 
heard  of  them  chartering  their  vessels,  ^e  enter  the  market  for 
charters,  and  I  suppose  if  their  vessels  were  put  up  we  would  have 
competed  for  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  would  charter  them  to  you, 
if  they  could  get  them  loaded  and  bring  them  back  here  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  know.  We  put  an  order  in  the  hands  of  a 
shipping  broker,  and  he  brings  our  charter  where  he  can  get  vessels. 

Mr.  PiARDY.  Is  not  your  interest  clearly  defined  to  this,  that  if  you 
get  your  freight  as  cheap  as  anybody  else,  you  can  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  further  bring  up  the  idea  that  your  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  any  cutting  under  your  freight  rates  to  kill  out 
these  competing  ships  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  out.  You 
have  got  the  wrong  impression  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  understand  why  it  is  you  let  them  write  your 
charter  10  cents  a  bag  below  your  ordinary  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  is  to  keep  the  syndicated  lines  from  overcharg- 
ing us  in  freight, 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  had  that  privilege,  why  could  you  not  char- 
ter one  of  those  vessels  that  are  ready  to  bring  it? 

Mr.  Purcell.  They  were  not  offered  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  wait  for  an  offer  when  you  can  get  a  good 
bargain,  do  you  ? 

iar.  Purcell.  I  do  not  think  they  charter  their  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  charter  a  great  many  vessels,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  never  heard  of  it.  They  charter  vessels,  but  they 
do  not  put  their  vessels  in  ship  brokers'  hands  for  charter  as  I  know 
of.     I  never  heard  of  it. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  in  the  business,  but  does  it  not  seem  to  you 
that  if  you  had  a  ship  empty  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  wanted  to  bring 
it  up  here  and  could  not  get  a  cargo  any  other  way,  you  would  charter 
it  to  a  man  who  had  a  cargo  and  wanted  to  ship  i 

Mr.  Plticell.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Lloyd  Braziliero  would  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  vou  ever  try  to  find  out  about  that  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  do  not  have  to.  We  go  in  the  regular 
channels  when  we  want  to  charter  vessels  to  get  that  charter  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe;  we  try  both  places. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  vou  knew  those  vessels  were  there  empty  seek- 
ing cargoes  back,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  f  URCELL.  They  were  not  offered  for  charter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  people  usually  make  an  effort 

Mr.  PuRCELL  (interposing).  When  we  charter  a  vessel  we  charter 
it  for  loading  at  a  certain  time.  All  conditions  have  got  to  be  satis- 
factory to  us,  otherwise  we  do  not  charter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  always  wait  for  a  man  to  ask  you  on  a 
trade,  do  vou  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  give  an  order  to  a  sliip  broker  to  look  up — 
we  ask  him  what  he  has  got.     He  teUs  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  contract  allow  you  to  get  your  shipments 
at  more  than  10  cents  per  bag  below  the  contract  price  by  chartering 
a  vessel  if  you  get  it  at  more  than  10  cents  below  the  contract  price? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  we  can  charter  at  anything  below  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  forfeit  your  rebate,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  but  at  10  cents  below — we  can  charter  at  15 
cents  below.     Naturally  they  would  have  to  come  down. 

The  Chairman.  But  10  cents  below  is  just  the  actual  rate  they 
are  charging  you,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  10  cents  below  would  be  lower  than  their 
r^ular  charter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  At  50  cents,  if  we  can  charter  at  40  cents  we  can  do 
it  without  jeopardizing  our  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  that  event  they  would  not  lose  anything  in 
fact,  because  that  is  all  they  get  finally  after  having  paid  the  rebate  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  they  get  more  than  that.  Five  cents  is  10 
per  cent  of  50. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  allowance  written  on  the  face  of  your  contract, 
that  you  are  allowed  to  charter  a  boat  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  I  think  I  saw  a  form  of  contract  here  that 
looked  very  much  like  the  contract.  I  think  if  you  read  that  vou 
will  find  it  says  so  right  in  that  clause  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  purpose  of  that  privilege  is  to  enable  you  to 
prevent  yourselves  being  imposed  upon  by  too  high  a  rate  of  freight  ? 

Mr.  PSljrcell.  That  is  right.  That  is  what  we  call  protection  in 
regard  to  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  that  .^o-called  protection  to  allow  you  to  shij) 
less  than  a  cargo  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Oh,  we  can  ship  .10  bags  if  we  want  to,  or  10,000,  or 
100,000.     It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  it  would  not  be  ne<'essary  to  charter  a  vessel, 
if  you  only  wanted  to  ship  10  bags  ? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  Oh,  you  mean  charter  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  would  have  to  charter  a  vessel,  yes;  but  it 
depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  agreement  does  not  permit  you  to  ship  100 
bags  at  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  would  have  to  charter  a  vessel,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  we  could  get  any  vessel  to  charter  for  less  than  40,000  bags. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Awhile  ago  you  said  you  had  brought  in  shipmenis  as 
high  as  50,000  bags.  Had  you  used  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  you  would 
have  paid  26  cents,  and  you  are  paying  50  cents. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  You  asked  me  a  question  there.  That  question  re- 
lates to  something  that  happened  at  some  remote  period.  Shipments 
do  not  amount  to  that.  Our  r^ular  shipments  amount — sometimes 
on  the  steamer  we  will  move  20,000  bags,  sometimes  on  a  steamer  we 
will  have  none,  and  sometimes  we  will  only  have  a  thousand;  but  they 
come  and  go  with  very  great  regularity,  and  whenever  I  want  a 
steamer  of  the  conference  Tines,  we  have  it. 

Mr.  Atres.  Take  one  year  with  another,  how  many  bags  would  you 
bring  in  in  one  year  as  related  to  another — the  total  importations? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Well,  this  year  undv^r  our  own  name  where  we  ap- 
pear as  importers  ? 

Mr.  Ayres.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  it  amounts  to  Ne^  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
something  like  340,000  or  350,000  bags;  but,  then,  as  shippers  from 
Brazil  w^e  may  appear  as  double  that  quantity,  because  as  shippers 
they  go  under  the  name  of  the  shipper;  they  never  go  to  people  in  the 
general  import  business  here,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics 
here  as  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Here  are  350,000  bags.  Now,  the  rate  you  pay  is  50 
cents  a  bag.  In  other  words,  you  paid  a  gross  rate  in  that  year  on 
that  amount  of  $175,000,  during  the  year. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  On  that  we  get  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Ayres.  The  rebate  on  your  stock  from  the  conference  lines 
would  be  10  per  cent.     In  other  words,  you  have  a  $17,500  rebate) 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Now,  on  a  shipment  of  20,000  bags  there  would  be  a 
difference  ordinarily  to  you  of  30  cents  a  bag.  The  published  price 
of  the  Lloyd  Brazueiro  is  24  cents.  In  other  words,  the  difference 
on  one  shipment  of  1,000  bags  would  be  $4,800  in  freight.  The 
reason  you  won't  use  the  Lloyd  Brazilerio  when  you  ship  is  that  you 
would  lose  their  yearly  rebate  to  gain  on  that  one  shipment  t 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes;  and  they  could  not  give  us  the  service  we 
have  to  have. 

Mi,  Ayres.  But  to  bring  up  50,000  bags,  for  instance,  as  a' syndi- 
cate shipper,  the  difference,  excluding  the  rebate  on  one  shipment, 
the  difference  between  the  rate  would  be  almost  $800  over  the  yearly 
rebate  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  now  say,  or,  rather,  you  said,  you  had  brought  in 
as  high  as  80,000. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  when  chartering  a  vessel,  then  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Now,  your  annual  importations  of  350,000  bags,  the 
difference  in  the  two  prices  is  sometning  like  24  cents  a  bag.    You 
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have  there  about  $65,000  more  freight  to  pav  over  one  line  than 
another.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  pretty  liigh  price  to  pay  for 
regularity  ? 

Air.  PuRCELL.  You  must  recollect  that  rate  on  the  two  stoamei's 
named  here  recently — I  did  not  say  a  yearly  rate;  he  can  not  give  us 
everv  steamer  for  26  cents.  But  I  do  say  that  on  the  two  steaniei's 
that  was  the  rate.     He  gave  us  two  steamers. 

Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  ask  you  right  here  is  that  the  yearly  rate  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  rate  has  l)een  published  every  day  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Purcell.  They  advance.  The  rate  of  frt^ight  is  higher  for 
1,000  than  for  25,000.  It  is  a  schedule  rate— 1,000,  5,000,  10,000, 
and  25,000.  A  man  who  ships  1,000  bags  has  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
than  a  man  who  ships  25,000,  which  amounts  to  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  rate  rebates.  We  get  rebates  because  we  ship  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  coffee. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  butryou  do  not  get  anv  such  rate  as  26  cents. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  had  rates  down  to  25  cents  a 
bag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Over  the  conference  lines  ? 


Mr.  Purcell.  No;  25  cents  a  ba^  would  be  the  rate 

Mr.  Hardy.  Over  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  have  paid  as  low  as  15  cents  over  the  conference 
lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  when  they  were  trying  to  run  a  line  out  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  They  were  fighting  then. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  when  they  wanted  to  run  this  New  Orleans 
line  out? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No,  that  was  some  time  ago,  in  a  big  war.  The 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  was  doing  that. 

Mr.  Hardy,  And  when  they  are  doing  tiie  fighting,  you  get  a 
cheap  rate  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  are  right  on  the  job  then. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  do  not  want  to  fight  ?  You 
have  your  arrangements  well  settled,  and  you  want  them  to  carry 
your  freight  and  no  other  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  always  want  to  get  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  would  rather  there  was  not  any  cutting, 
now  that  you  have  gotten  the  arrangements  made  for  your  rate  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  a  great  deal  rather.  If  you 
would  ask  me  personally,  I  would  a  great  deal  rather. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wliich  lines  give  the  best  rates  i 

Mr.  Purcell.  Where  our  freight  is  assured. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  the  settlement  was  a  proposition  to  maintain 
the  regular  conference  rate,  to  drive  out  all  competitor? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  had  to  do  it,  because  the  competitors  had  it  and 
forced  us  to  get  as  low  a  rate  of  freight.  You  are  talking  about  one 
single  instance.  We  are  assured  as  long  as  we  do  business  with  them 
we  will  have  the  tonnage,  and  we  do  not  have  to  pav  more  than  10 
cents  a  bag  above  what  we  can  charter  for.  So  we  have  protection 
there.     Hiey  can  not  beat  us  for  more  than  10  cents  a  bag. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  is  your  policy,  to  protect  your  interests  and 
prevent  anybody  else  getting  20  cents  a  bag  shipments  ? 
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Mr.  PUBCELL.   No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  want  competitors  to  get  a  rate  of  26  cents, 
and  for  you  to  pay  50  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No  competitors  get  it,  until  you  send  large  quanti- 
ties. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  feel  that  it  is  to  your  interest  for  your  com- 
petitor to  ship  under  a  rate  24  cents  cheaper  than  you  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  are  not  a  regular  snipper,  hke  we  are,  and  do 
not  do  the  same  amount  of  business — the  firm  he  had  reference  to. 
We  get  coffee  in  bulk  and  throw  it  into  a  hopper  and  roast  it,  and 
then  ship  it  out  in  250  and  500  bag  lots  to  100  or  200  different  people. 
It  has  got  to  be  shipped  that  way,  and  shipped  with  regularity,  just 
when  we  contract  to  ship  it,  either  the  first  naif  or  the  last  half  of  the 
month,  as  we  contract  to  ship  it;  and  we  are  always  assured  of  a 
steamer  there  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  always  willing  to  see  your  competitors  get  the 
better  rate? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  do  not  do  the  same  amount  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  a  man  is  doing  this  business  and  getting  cheaper 
rates,  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  getting  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  DonH  you  suppose  we  have  been  in  business  long 
enough  to  know  which  is  the  best  contract  for  us  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  suppose  you  know  which  is  the  best  for  you.  I  am 
not  censuring  your  action  on  it. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  I  will  tell  you 
frankly  anj^thing  you  wish  to  know. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Purcell,  if  you  and  your  competitors  paid  the 
same  freight,  and  you  knew  it,  and  the  freights  per  bag  were  to  be 
24  cents,  would  you  add  any  more  for  the  coffee?  Wlio  would  pay 
the  increased  price  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  It  depends  on  competition  whetlier  the  consumer 
would  pay  it  or  not.  Somebody  mav  have  had  some  cheap  coffee 
and  would  not  advance  that  rate  of  freight,  and  so  they  would  not 
pav  that  increased  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  suppose  in  the  same  business  that  a  competitor 
paid  26  or  24  cents  a  bag  more  for  coffee,  would  not  the  consumer — the 
consumer  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  retailer — pay  the  increased 
price  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  would  try  to  make  liim  pay  it,  but  we  do  not 
always  do  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  make  the  competitor  pay  it? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  could  not  make  him.  "iou  know,  in  our 
business,  sometimes  the  people  bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew. 
They  buy  more  coffee  than  they  have  trade  for.  Settlement  day 
comes  around,  and  they  have  to  sell  that  coffee,  and  they  sell  it  below 
cost.     We  do  not  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  to  meet  that  competition  if  it  is  serious 
enough  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  do  not  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  \Mio  are  your  competitoi*s  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Well,  eveiybody  in  tne  coffee  business,  in  the  same 
line  as  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  sav  these  conference  lines  give  them  the 
same  terms  thev  srive  vou  ? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  Those  that  signed  the  agreement,  yes.  I  am  not 
^ure  just  who  has  signed  that  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  handing  you  this  blank,  entitled  "Claim  for 
rebate/*  that  was  identified  by  Mr.  Story  this  morning  as  the  con- 
ference agreement.  Jjook  at  it  and  see  if  you  identify  it  as  the  form 
of  agreement  between  youi>>elf  and  the  conference  lines  pianding 
paper  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL  (after  examining  paper).  Well,  that  looks  like  it. 
Of  (ourse,  I  could  not  swear  that  tnat  was  exact,  word  for  word,  but 
it  looks  very  much  like  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Don*t  you  recognize  that  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  recognize  the  form,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
every  word  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  near  as  you  remember,  that  is  the  form  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  That  looks  like  it.  There  is  one  here  for  Santos, 
and  this  one,  I  suppose,  is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  prints  those  ?  I  do  not  mean  the  printer,  but 
who  sends  them  out  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  get  ours  from  a  friend  in  Brazil.  When  we 
signed  the  agreement,  they  sent  our  firm  a  copy.  Our  firm  in  Brazil 
makes  out  this  claim  for  rebate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  make  the  claim  out  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  it  is  all  made  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  make  the  claim  here  sometimes,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Wfiat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  vou  make  the  claim  here  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  do  not  make  the  claim  at  all.  It  is  paid 
over  to  the  London  office,  or  sometimes  paid  to  us  in  New  York  and 
sent  to  different  steamsliip  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  similar  rebate  agreements  you  have  a 
house  in  London,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ship  coffee  from  Brazil  to  London? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  To  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  form  of  rebate  agreement 
between  Brazil  and  Europe  as  you  have  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  On  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  that  is  what  we  call  them  now.  We  used 
to  call  them  syndicate  lines,  and  then  the  European  lines  combined 
with  it.  " 

Ihe  Chairman.  What  lines  are  these  between  Brazil  and  Europe? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
them.    We  do  not  watch  that.    Are  not  they  enumerated  in  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  right  before  you  there.  Are  those 
the  lines  enumerated  in  this  blank  claim  for  rebate  ? 


(thing  else,  'the  Hamburg 
the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd.''    Those  are  European  ones. 

The  (Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  regard  the  contract  steamer  as 
a  factor  in  the  matter  of  rates,  between  South  American  ports  and  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  How  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  do  not  regard  the  contract  steamer  as  of 
any  value. 

Air.  PuRCELL.  I  think,  according  to  our  agreement  in  Rio,  that 
the  tramp  steamer,  when  we  could  get  a  berth  at  10  cents  a  bag  less, 
we  could  ship  in  it  from  Santos.  In  Santos  we  do  charter,  I  think. 
That  is  my  recollection  of  the  clause  now.    Have  you  got  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  right  there. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  I  only  have  the  claim  for  rebate.  I  think  I 
saw  a  copy  of  the  contract  you  spoke  of,  signed  in  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  that  is  the  fii*st  conference  agreement.  Since 
then  it  has  been  modified  and  re-signed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  the  last  one  signed  ? 
gomery. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  last  year,  some  time — 1912? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  I  think  1909.  It  might  have  been  1910.  I 
have  not  those  dates  fixed  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  have  a  conference  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  do  not  know  anythingabout  a  conference,  but  I 
know  about  the  agreements  we  signed.     We  never  had  a  conference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  agreement  you  signed  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  That  is  the  agreement  we  signed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  think  possibly  it  was  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  tnink  possibly  it 'might  have  been  about  that 
date,  but  you  can  get  it  from  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate,  you  are  still  o[)erating  under  the  last  one 
simed  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  I  think  the  first  one  was  in  1908,  the  first 
one  was  signed,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  more  than  one  signed 
since  then,  with  these  additions  or  modifications. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  wish  you  would  explam  a  little  more  clearly  how 
this  regulation  acts  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  bag  less. 

Mr.  ruRCELL.  Well,  if  the  freight  rate  was  40  cents  and  we  could 
charter  at  30,  they  would  have  to  make  the  rate. 

Mr.  Thayer.  How  do  you  know  you  could  charter  at  30  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  As  soon  as — we  follow  the  freight  market  like  we 
do  the  coffee  market.     We  are  always  in  the  freight  market. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  there  a  shipping  list  showing  the  rates  for  char- 
tered boats? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.   Xo. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  have  to  go  out  and  find  it  youi-self  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  Ijondon  firm  finds  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  have  to  go  out  and  find  out  what  you  can 
charter  for  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  we  have  an  eye  on  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  it  is  eternal  vigilance  on  your  part  to  find  out 
whether  you  can  get  it  for  10  cents  lower? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Always;  we  are  always  on  the  watch  for  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  about  your  system  of  rebates 
and. discounts  on  your  shipment  of  350,000  bags,  tf  you  could  ship 
at  the  rate  of  Mr.  Slechta's  lines  you  would  save  $59,000  a  year. 
Now,  would  it  not  pay  you  to  ship  in  quantities  and  have  that 
stored  and  roadv  to  send  out  to  vour  customers? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  No.  It  eoulcl  not  be  done  that  way.  If  it  could 
be  done,  we  would  have  done  it  to  save  all  that  money  you  say  there, 
but  we  could  not  do  it.  Then,  besides,  you  are  taking  now  the  rate 
of  50  cents  a  bag. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Su^el3^ 

Mr.  Plticell.  The  rate  of  40  cents  prevails.  We  only  ship  from 
Santos  December  1  and  from  Rio  October  1,  and  we  ship  the  bulk 
of  that  coffee  at  the  40-cent  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  cost  anywhere  near 
that  amount  to  store  this  350,000  bags  f 

Mr.  PuncELL.  We  could  not  meet  our  contracts  with  our  customers. 

Mr.  Thayer.  If  you  had  that  stored  in  this  countn^  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No.  Our  customer  wants  his  cofltee  coming  in  at 
the  times  he  buys  it,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it  our  competitors  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  is  to  prevent  you  sending  it  to  a  storehouse  ? 

Mr.  Pukcell.  You  will  nave  to  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Yours  is  the  only  business  in  this  country  of  any  size 
where  you  import  in  large  quantities  that  you  don't  keep  it  in  bond 
in  a  large  warehouse  and  take  it  out  when  you  want  it  it. 

Mr.  Pukcell.  Coffee  is  not  kept  in  bond ;  there  is  no  duty  on  coflfee. 
We  are  *m  the  coffee  business  and  we  have  to  do  it  exactly  as  our 
customer  wants  it  done,  and  we  have  got  to  make  arrangements  to  do 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  mean  that  your  customer  wants  you  to  send 
to  Brazil  for  it  and  does  not  want  the  route  broken  at  all?  Do  you 
think  he  would  have  serious  objection  if  you  had  that  in  a  warehouse 
and  when  he  ordered  it  you  sent  it  out  of  the  warehouse  instead  of 
having  it  sent  down  from  Brazil  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  could  not  say  that,  because  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you  at  all;  I  do  not  get  the  drift  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Your  customer  wants  the  coffee  when  he  orders  it, 
and  he  wants  it  on  a  certain  date;  would  it  make  any  difference 
where  that  came  from,  whether  it  comes  from  the  North  role  or  from 
Brazil,  if  he  gets  it  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  know.  He  does  not  ask  that  question ;  he 
simply  requires  that  shipment. 

Mr.  Thayer.  ^  hat  ao  you  mean  by  "he  simply  requires  that 
shipment'* ;  requires  that  coffee  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  The  shipper  wants  it  sent  the  first  half  of  January, 
or  the  second  half  of  January,  or  the  first  half  of  February,  or  t&e 
second  half  of  February,  and  if  we  don't  do  it  we  will  have  to  make 
an  allowance  or  have  it  refused. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  mean  to  come,  or  to  be  shipped  on  a  certain 
date? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No;  to  be  shipped  on  a  certain  date.  It  comes  here 
when  it  can. 

Mr.  Thayer.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  From  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  V  ould  it  matter  to  your  customer  if  you  should 
make  regular  shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  in 
tramp  sliips,  cargo  lots,  if  you  had  it  in  stock  to  ship  him  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  If  we  could  not  do  as  he  wanted  it,  he  would  do  it 
with  our  competitor. 
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The  Chairman.  ^\  hy  would  he  care  if  you  shipped  to  him  from 
your  warehouse,  or  immediately  forwarded  it  from  the  ship  when 
it  came  in  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  could  not  tell  you  why. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  want  it  from  Brazil,  direct  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  can't  tell  you  why  it  is  done;  that  is  a  custom  of 
the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  you  do  not  want  to  invest  so  much 
money  in  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  do  not  know  why  the  customer 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  can  not  do  anything  but  just  what  the  customer 
wants.  If  we  get  a  customer  who  buys  200  bags  of  coffee  and  he 
says  to  ship  it  me  last  half  of  January,  we  have  got  to  ship  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.     That  is  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  that  is  from  Brazil,  not  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Faison.  Do  you  sell  f.  o.  b.  Brazil? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  sell  cost  and  freight  Brazil. 

Mr.  Fa^ison.  That  is  the  way  you  sell? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  That  is  the  way  we  sell. 

Mr.  Faison.  That  is  the  way  you  sell,  universally,  and  no  other? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  buy  in  large  quantities  and  bring  it  in  and  send 
it  out  in  25-bag  lots. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  percentage  of  business  is  done  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  You  mean,  cost  and  freight  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  it  varies  sometimes.  It  might  vary  from 
10  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  might  vary  from  10  to  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  it  depends  on  freight  conditions  entirely. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  on  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  business  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  consumer  how  you  provided  for  your 
coffee,  would  it? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No.  Then  we  could  bring  it  and  put  it  m  storage, 
just  as  we  do  with  ours,  and  our  own'coffee  stays  tnere  until  we  sell 
it.     It  is  not  always  sold  when  it  comes  here. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Ordinarily,  the  storage  of  coffee,  properly  stored, 
helps  the  quality  of  the  coffee,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  loses  some  water  that  is  in  it,  and  perhaps  mel- 
lows it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Which  adds  to  the  quality  of  the  coffee  very  often  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  it  does  very  often  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  More  often  than  not  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  I  would  sav  that. 

Mr.  Thayer.  If  your  own  coffee  is  sold  cost  and  freight,  you  do 
not  care  ?     It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No;  we  have  to  get  the  cheapest  price  to  get  the 
customer.  The  cost  and  freight  competitor  is  trying  to  buy  Tike  we 
are,  and  he  has  to  ship  as  cheap  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  I  think  you  should  be  interested  in  getting 
lower  freights. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  If  vou  .^hip  it  yourself  and  put  it  in  your  own  ware- 
house, vou  store  tKat,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  f^URCELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  that  is  not  to  be  ordered  at  the  time  by  customers, 
you  have  to  hold  it  vourself  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No.  We  are  buying  cobt  and  freight,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  that  over  60  per  cent  of  your  shipments 
are  made  to  you  direct,  and  not  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  think  that  is  possibly  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  to  prevent  your  shipping  that  60  per  cent  by 
the  cheapest  rate? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Because  we  bring  it  along  at  diflFerent  times  of  the 
year,  just  as  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  it  not  pay  you  to  have  that  stored,  anci  let  it 
come  when  you  can  get  the  vessels,  and  save  $50,000  or  $60,000  a  year 
in  freights  ? 

Mr.  FuRCELL.  No,  it  would  not.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  tell  a 
Senator  or  a  Member  of  (.'ongress  how  we  do  our  business,  and  he  does 
not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still,  that  is  what  I  am  here  trying  to  understand. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  have  peculiarities  in  every  business  that  are 
almost  unexplainable  to  a  novice  in  the  business,  and  we  do  not  bring 
our  coffee  in  in  large  chunks,  that  way,  but  we  bring  it  along  just  as 
our  peculiar  requirements  need  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Keeping  as  little  as  possible  on  hand  or  in  stock  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  1  beg  you  pardon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  say,  with  tne  intention  of  keeping  as  little  as  possi- 
ble on  hand  or  in  stock. 

Mr.  PiTRCELL.  When  the  market  is  in  condition,  it  is  done  that 
way — it  is  arranged  that  way.  The  market  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  how  much  coffee  we  carry. 

The  Chairman.  When  coffee  is  low  you  can  overstock  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  If  conditions  warrant,  and  it  is  not  going  lower. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  down  to  bed-rock. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Naturally,  we  carry  more  coffee  then  than  when  we 
think  it  is  too  high. 

The  ("hairman.  For  that  reason,  prudent  business  principles  pre- 
vent you,  as  a  rule,  from  stocking  up  1 

Mr.  PxjRCELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Could  you  tell  how  Arbuckle,  on  the  average,  beats 
you  on  the  dock  % 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  know.  They  charter  a  great  deal^ 
but  they  do  not  do  business  with  the  Lloyd  Braziliero. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Don't  you  think  they  get  coffee  a  great  deal  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  PtJRCELL.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  charter  coffee  as  low  as 
20  cents  a  bag. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  know  who  gets  the  advantage  of  that  ship- 
ment? Does  that  go  in  Arbuckle's  pocket,  or  the  pocket  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Arbuckle  has  to  meet  competition  just  the  same  as 
we  do,  whatever  the  price  is. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  think  they  do  business  cheaper  than  you.  That 
money  has  got  to  go  somewhere,  and  where  does  it  go  ? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  Well,  if  he  makes  14  cents  a  bag,  or  20  cents  a  bae;, 
it  goes  in  his  pocket,  I  suppose,  if  he  makes  it;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  always  makes  it.  lie  may  have  bought  his  coflFee  at  the 
wrong  time  and  the  market  has  gone  down,  and  he  has  lost  his 
advantage  in  freight;  but  his  competitor,  who  pays  a  higher  rate  of 
freight,  and  also  gets  a  higher  price  for  coffee,  will  get  it  clieaper,  in 
fact,  than  Arbuckle. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  freight  con- 
ditions between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  are  you,  as  an  importer? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  freight  con- 
ditions between  this  country  and  South  America? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  dif- 
ferences with  the  syndicated  lines  and  they  have  always  righted 
them  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Not  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see  any  need  for  any  legislation  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  unless  you  gentlemen  think  that  rebates  are 
illegal,  and  that  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  tliink  it  is  best,  Mr.  Purcell,  that  a  combina- 
tion should  absolutely  dominate  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No;  I  am  not  a  believer  in  monopolies  myself;  I 
believe  in  competition. 

The  Chairman.  The  tendency  of  this  combination  is  to  increase 
freight  rates,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No;  I  think  you  are  wronp  there,  because  we  have 
that  clause  that  prevents  them  from  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  the  conditions  do  not  arise  where  you 
can  avail  yourself  of  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  When  we  can  not  charter  it  is  because  their  rate  on 
freight  is  reasonable;  otherwise  we  could  charter. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  to-morrow  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  responsible  American  ship  line  to  import  all  your  coffee  for 
the  next  12  months  at  26  cents  a  bag? 

Mr.  Plticell.  We  would  not,  unless  we  had  some  kind  of  a 
bond 

The  Chairman.  I  say  some  responsible  man,  like  Bull,  of  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  would  have  to  know  whether  he  was  responsible. 
If  he  could  do  it  cheaper  than  the  S3aidicated  lines,  we  would  try  to 
see  if  they  could  give  proper  security  for  service.  If  they  could  do 
it  at  the  same  rate,  we  would  stick  to  the  syndicated  line,  because 
they  have  served  us  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Having  that  want  of  confidence  in  anybody  else  being 
able  to  do  it,  don^t  you  feel  inclined  to  prevent  anybody  else  from 
trying  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No  ;  we  never  use  1  ounce  of  weight  to  prevent  any- 
body's doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Ayers.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  (juestion.  Is  not  one  of  the 
reasons  you  do  not  try  to  give  competitive  rates  to  your  New  York 
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trade  the  fact  that  if  you  should  leave  your  New  York  line  they 
would  cease  to  do  your  foreign  shipping  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Naturally,  we  would  not  do  anything  that  would 
make  us  lose  our  rebates. 

Mr.  Ayers.  Is  your  European  business  as  large  or  larger  than  your 
United  States  business  ? 
Mr.  PuRCELL.  It  is  as  large  at  least. 

Mr.  Ayres.  So  in  case  you  should  make  contracts  except  for  the 
carriers  which  are  permitted  by  the  contract,  you  would  be  likely  to 
lose  your  contracts  for  shipments  for  both  branches  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  would.     If  we  violated  our  New  York  end  we 
would  lose  our  European  end. 
Mr.  Ayres.  So  you  would  be  afraid. to  tackle  that  proposition^. 
Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  are  never  afraid ;  that  is  not  the  thing  sk  all. 
We  are  not  afraid. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Just  a  little,  commercially  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No,  we  are  not,  because  we  have  the  open  market 
to  go  into.  We  have  always  that  10  cents  in  front  of  us.  We  fought 
this  line  before  now,  and  conquered. 

Mr.  Collier.  If  you  made  one  contract  with  an  independent  line, 
that  would  invalidate  your  rebate,-  would  it  ? 
Mr.  Purcell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  that  as  long  as  you  can  contract  coffee 
to  your  customers  in  the  United  States  for  cost  and  carriage  from 
Brazilian  ports  and  get  your  10  per  cent  rebate  you  are  getting  your 
profit  and  you  are  doing  a  very  safe  business  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  we  give  that  profit  away.  As  I  told  you,  the 
net  return  of  trade  is  figured  on  the  cost  to  sell.  If  it  is  50  cents  gross, 
50  cents  gross  is  the  freight  that  is  added;  if  it  is  40  cents  net,  40 
cents  net  is  the  freight  that  is  added.  We  are  compelled  to  add  the 
net  freight  to  meet  the  competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  figure  that  your  profit  in  the  business 
largely  consists  of  the  rebates  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Stop  and  think  what  the  rebates  are.  It  is  5 
cents  a  bag.  That  is  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent.  Is  that  a  large  profit. 
If  we  did  not  make  any  more  profit  than  that  we  would  have  been  dead 
long  ago.  A  bag  is  worth  $20.  Five  cents  a  bag  is  one-quarter  of  a 
cent.- 

Mr.  Collier.  The  thing  that  moves  you  more,  in  keeping  up  your 
trade  with  this  syndicate  is  not  so  much  the  rebate  as  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  aole  to  handle  your  business  ? 

iJr.  Purcell.  Yes;  when  we  wanted  it  they  have  given  us  efficient. 
service. 

Mr.  Collier.  You  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  vour  con- 
tract with  them  in  order  to  make  occasional  shipments  on  independent 
lines  ?     Is  that  your  position  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  is  right,  we  are  dependent  on  one  another. 
Tlie  syndicated  lines  depend  on  us  because  we  are  one  of  the  largest 
shippers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  pass  a  law,  if  it 
could  be  done,  prombiting  this  deferred-rebate  practice  ? 
Mr.  Purcell.  Do  I  thmk  it  would  do  any  good  ? 
Mr.  Hardy.  Any  harm  or  any  good,  either  ? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  a  bit  of  harm.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  us,  because  we  would  go  on  fighting  to  get 
the  largest  net  rate,  just  as  we  do  now.  I  would  rather  trade  wit^  a 
net  rate  of  freight  than  with  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  rather  such  a  law  were  in  force  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  else  any  questions? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  along  the  line  of 
those  rebates.  You  collect  for  those  rebates,  you  say,  in  London  and 
in  South  America  i 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Our  firm  in  Rio  and  in  Santos  makes  out  these 
rebay^  slips  and  presents  them  to  the  lines  in  Brazil,  and  I  suppose 
they  forward  them  to  their  different  agencies  in  London,  and  the 
agencies  in  Tendon  tell  them  how  they  are  to  pay  it.  I  think  most 
of  the  lines  are  paid  right  into  the  London  office.  Our  Ix)ndon  office 
gets  copies  of  these  things,  and  they  get  collection  on  them,  and  they 
remit  tnem  at  once  to  New  York.  Or  they  may  use  them  there  and 
we  debit  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Purcell,  how  many  times  during  the  last  year 
have  you  had  coffee  for  shipment  from  lorazil  when  tne  Lloyd  Bra- 
zileiro  did  not  have  steamers  in  Brazilian  ports  ready  to  perform  the 
service  at  the  reduced  rates  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  To  be  really  candid  with  you,  we  have  never  watched 
their  sailings  at  all.  We  have  not  tried  to  do  anything  with  them, 
because  we  are  satisfied  with  the  syndicated  lines,  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  break  away  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  answer  this  question.  What  has  been  the 
increase  in  rates  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and,  if  you  know, 
what  is  the  reason  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  think  the  rate  of  freight  has  been  about  40  cents 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years;  but  in  a  period  much  longer  ago  than 
that,  as  I  told  you,  coffee  was  carried  as  low  as  10  cents  a  bag. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  only  in  times  of  sharp  competition  and 
for  limited  periods  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  When  they  were  fighting;  when  there  was  a  freight 
war  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  average  rate  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  has  been  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  think  40  cents  longer  than  any  other  rate,  and  not 
that  recently.  The  50  cent  rate  only  went  into  effect  on  December 
1,  1911,  in  Santos,  and  October  15  in  Rio. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  those  rates  as  reasonable? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes;  for  the  service  given,  especially  as  we  can 
charter  for  10  cents  a  bag  less. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  increase  in  rate,  as  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  is  scarcity  of  tonnage,  probably.  I  think  it  is  a 
case  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr,  Collier.  Has  it  been  40  cents  or  under  for  a  considerable  time  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes;  40  cents  for  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Collier.  And  this  rate  went  into  effect  wnen  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  October  15  in  Rio  and  December  1  in  Santos. 

Mr.  Collier.  Of  last  year? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  Of  last  year;  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  During  the  last  eight  months  did  vou  have  knowl- 
edge of  a  lower  rate  being  offered  by  this  Brazilian  fine  ? 

Mr.  PuKCELL.  Yes;  it  is  advertised. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  you  make  any  endeavor,  you  or  your  firm,  to 
obtain  shipping  at  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  PcRCELL.  Yes;  when  they  put  the  rates  up  to  50  cents  we 
asked  them  for  a  rate,  and  they  gave  us  this  26  cents.  I  think  they 
said  one  steamer  was  on  the  berth,  and  the  sailing  of  the  other  was 
indefinite.  We  could  not  use  that  as  a  charter  for  cutting  down  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  vou  know,  oftener  than  those  two  times  you 
have  mentioned,  that  they  would  make  a  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  have  known  it  all  the  time,  ever  since  the  Llovd 
Brazileiro  has  been  a  line.  We  are  posted  on  just  what  thej^  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  accepting? 

Mr.  Plticell.  They  could  not  give  us  the  same  service  we  got 
from  the  syndicated  lines. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Couldn't  they  ship  a  cargo  of  coffee  from  a  Brazilian 
port  to  this  port  as  satisfactorily  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Not  at  the  times  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  these  other  companies  specified  dates  for 
sailing? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Not  always.  They  have  specified  dates  for  some 
vessels.  Then  they  have  other  dates  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is,  a  variable  date? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  we  teU  them  when  we  want  coffee  for  shipment 
40  days  off,  30  days  off,  15  days  off. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  such  a  date  as  that  you  could  not  get  from  the 
Brazilian  line  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  they  have  not  got  the  fleet  to  do  the  business. 
The  syndicated  lines  have  a  great  number  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  inquired  of  them  and  got  that  26- 
cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  had  two  steamers;  that  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whv  did  vou  not  take  that  one  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Because  it  did  not  suit  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  trouble? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  did  not  have  the  goods  ready. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  were  not  ready  in  one  case,  and  they  were  not 
ready  in  the  other  case? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Those  are  the  things  that  have  to  dovetail.  The 
other  things  we  do  not  have  to  dovetail  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  you  have  to  have  a  ship  there 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  first  naif  of  the  month,  or  tne  second  half  of  the 
month  means  anv  time  within  that  period. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  purpose  of  inquiring  when  you  said 
they  answered  they  had  the  ship  on  the  berth  ?  Was  it  your  purpose 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  tnem  then  if  you  could  do  so  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  es. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  were  you  going  to  do  about  your  rebates? 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  Then  we  would  have  it  arbitrated  with  the  syndi- 
cated lines  if  we  had  done  it.  If  they  had  said  we  could  not  do  it,  we 
-would  have  brought  the  matter  up  for  arbitration,  and  as  the  Lloyd- 
Brazileiro  in  Brazil  was  a  concern  and  they  could  do  as  they  liked 
under  contract 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  was  a  tentative  matter,  if  you  could  make  the 
arrangements  then  to  take  it  up  with  the  syndicated  line  and  see 
whetiicr  you  could  agree  on  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Did  you  prepare  a  list  of  sailings  of  all  of  the  ships 
from  those  diflfcrent  ports  of  Brazil  to  America  by  the  different 
lines  and  different  dates  and  see  what  the  capability  was  for  shipping  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  You  can  get  that  from  this  circular. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  have  that? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  You  have  that  on  the  coffee  circular,  which  tells  you 
just  as  they  are  sailing. 

Mr.  Thayer.  And  Si  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  with  lines  to  New 
York— everything  that  brings  coffee  to  New  York — inside,  outside, 

or  syndicated. 

^lr.  Thayer.  These  are  in  the  evidence  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  he  (Mr.  Slechta)  left  it  here.  He  read  off 
the  different  steamers  with  the  quantities  abroad,  and  it  gives  the 
sailings  from  the  different  ports  in  that  coffee  exchange. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  was  asking  in  relation  to  steamers  in  Brazil  that 
were  ready  to  sail  to  this  country  and  take  a  cargo,  whether  thev 
brought  coflFee  or  whether  they  came  away  with  coffee  or  not  witn 
coffee. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  could  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  wanted  to  Know  what  the  opportunity  was  to 
send  coffee  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  could  not  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Could  Mr.  Slechta  prepare  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  shall  have  to 
get  the  data  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  the  time  you  made  inquiry  for  the  rate  of  this 
Brazilian  company  and  was  quoted  a  26-cent  rate 

Mr.  Purcell.  For  25,000  bags. 

Mr.  Stephens  (continuing).  Did  the  S3mdicate  or  did  the  confer- 
ences lines  give  you  any  further  concession  than  what  was  embodied 
in  your  ordinary  agreement? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  None  whatever  in  any  way  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  one  other  question.  Do  they  make  you  any  other 
rates  for  any  other  than  25,000  bags  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  brings  up  this  matter  here,  then. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  get  exactly  what  they  quoted  you. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  that  corresopndence 
[handing  a  package  of  correspondence  to  the  chairman].  This  is  the 
last  correspondence  we  had  with  them,  and  it  was  all  on  the  line  of  the 
Lloyd-Brazileiro  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yoti  can  tell  what  the  substance  of  it  is,  so  that  the 
committee  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Purcell.  One  copy  that  the  Government  has,  appears 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Purcell,  is  your  firm  agents  of  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line  at  Victoria,  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  your  agents  at  any  other  port  in  Brazil? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  agents  of  any  other  steamship  lines  in 
this  conference  of  this  pool  in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  is  there  anything  else  ?  Mr.  Purcell, 
you  wanted  to  go  back  to  New  York  to-night  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  go  back  to  New  York  to-night  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  would  like  to  veiy  much. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason  1  would  like  for  these  gentlemen 
to  get  through. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you  Uke  this  evening  if  you  will 
let  me  go  home  to-night.  You  might  want  to  ask  some  questions  on 
tihat  pomt,  that  is  very  recent,  you  Know;  that  is  the  last  correspond- 
ence since  I  handed  over  the  papers  to  the  Government. 

!Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  objection  to  leaving  that  correspondence 
with  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  brought  that  here  for  your  use  in  case  you  needed 
it;  that  is  what  I  brougnt  it  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  might  just  have  that  printed — the  whole 
correspondence  with  relation  to  that  effort  you  made  to  get  a  reduction 
of  rate. 

Mr.  Plticell.  That  is  the  balance  of  it  from  the  time  you  got  our 

{)aper  imtil  now — everything  we  have  done  with  the  conference 
ines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  just  add  that  that  be  made  a  part  of  your  testi- 
mony, then.  Is  there  anything  in  reference  to  tnat — of  course,  I 
have  not  time  to  read  it  over  now — that  you  want  to  explain  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  tells  about  cabling  to  Mr.  Cook  tnat  we  could 
charter  these  vessels  of  the  Lloyd-Braziliero  Line,  and  the  rate,  and 
he  rather  threatened  us  there,  as  you  will  see. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought-you  wanted  to  make  some  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  imsettled  between  the  syndi- 
cated lines  and  oiu'selves.     Heretofore  they  have  settled  everytning. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  nave  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  various  correspondence  and  the  agreements 
that  you  have  with  the  syndicated  lines  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  turn  over  to  us  the  originals  or  copies  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  can  have  whatever  they  have  got.  Of  course, 
you  will  preserve  them  so  we  can  get  them  back  again. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Is  there  anythii^  else,  gentlemen  ? 
If  not,  Mr.  Purcell  will  be  excused. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  can  go  home  to-night  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  5.02  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  8,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  SO-CALLED  SHIPPING  COMBINE. 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday^  January  5, 191S. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Thayer,  Stone,  Ayres,  Hardy,  Faison, 
and  Hmnphrey  (of  Washington). 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Joseph  Purcell,  of  the  firm  of 
Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  when  on  the  witness  stand  yesterday,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  issued  by  the  committee,  handed  me 
certain  exhibits  which  I  intend  now  to  put  in  the  record.  The  first 
one  is  as  follows : 

Exhibit  9. 

Santos,  September  28,  1912. 
BfESSBs.  Habd,  Rand  &  Go.    Present, 

Dkab  Sibs:  The  undersigned  agents  of  tbe  combined  lines  hereby  beg  to 
advise  that  on  and  after  the  15th  of  October,  1912,  the  rate  of  freight  on  coffee 
to  tbe  ports  of  the  United  States  wiU  be  GO  cents  and  5  per  cent  primage  per 

bag. 

The  following  steamers  will  load  for  the  ports  Indicated  at  the  present  rate 
of  freight  of  40  cents  and  5  per  cent : 

NEW   YOBK. 

TUian,  to  sail  about  October  4;  Eastern  Prince,  to  sail  about  October  6; 
Byron,  to  sail  about  October  8 ;  Vasari,  to  sail  about  October  14 ;  Santa  Ursula, 
to  sail  about  October  15;  Scottish  Prwtce,  to  sail  about  October  15;  Tintoretto^ 
to  sail  about  October  15. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Euclid,  to  sail  about  October  1;  Saxon  Prince,  to  sail  about  October  15; 
Raphael,  to  sail  about  October  15. 

Hamburg  Amerlka  Linie,  Sud  Amerika  Dienst,  Hamburg  Sudameri- 
kanische,  Dampfschlflfahrts  Gessellschaft,  (signed)  Theodor 
Wllle  &  Co.;  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  (signed)  F.  S.  Hampshire  & 
Ck).  (Ltd.),  agents;  The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  (signed)  Zerrenner 
Bulow  &  Go. 

We  will  place  in  the  record  the  following  reply  from  Messrs.  Hard, 
Rand  &  Co.,  dated  October  30,  1912 : 

Exhibit  10. 

OCTOBEB  30,  1912. 

Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Ck>., 

Agents  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie  and  the 

Hamburg  Sudam-erikanische  D.  Gesellschaft,    Present. 

Deab  Sibs:  Referring  to  your  notice,  dated  28th  September,  of  an  advance 
to  50  cents  and  5  per  cent  In  the  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
we  beg  to  protest  against  the  unequal  treatment  accorded  shippers  to  the  United 
States  and  those  to  Europe.    Both  are  parties  to  the  same  agreement  and  with 

the  same  lines — 
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I  just  want  to  remark  here  that  these  letters  and  some  cablegrams 
which  I  shall  read  later  will  show  that  this  agreement  is  in  existence 
now  beyond  any  question,  because  these  letters  and  cablegrams  bring 
the  matter  down  to  late  in  December  [continuing  reading] : 

But  the  latter  are  given  until  December  1  to  fulfill  their  compromises  at 
previous  rates,  whereas  the  increased  rate  Is  exacted  of  the  former  five  weeks 
earlier,  and  this  at  the  height  of  the  season  when  we  have  at  least — speaking 
for  ourselves — ^have  compromises  at  the  4(Kcent  rate. 

This  unequal  treatment  we  consider  most  unjust,  and  Shall  look  to  you  to 
make  good  to  us  any  Increased  cost  of  freight  up  to  the  last-named  date. 

Similar  note  has  been  sent  to  the  other  lines  interested  In  the  United  States 
service. 

Yours,  very  truly,  P.  P.  Habd,  Rand  &  Co. 

Leslie  0.  Greenland. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  put  the  other  letters  in  the  record  except 
the  addresses. 

A  letter  of  the  same  import  (Exhibit  11)  was  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Zerenner  Bulow  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line;  also  (Exhibit  12) 
to  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  agents  of  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line. 

On  October  31,  1912,  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  conference  lines  : 

Exhibit  13. 
Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co., 

Santos. 

Dear  Sirs;  We  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  30tli  iQstaiit« 
dealing  with  the  advance  In  the  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
to  50  cents  and  5  per  cent,  notice  of  which  advance  was  given  by  the  agents  of 
the  lines  to  your  good  selves  on  2Sth  September  last. 

We  beg  to  point  out  that  the  advance  in  the  rate  to  European  ports  was  de- 
layed until  the  date  you  mention,  say,  1st  December,  for  the  reason  that  several 
European  shippers  had  represented  beforehand  that  they  had  large  compromises 
for  October  and  November  shipment,  this  being  a  common  occurrence  as  re- 
gards European  business  at  this  time  of  the  crop  year. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States  ports  our  notice  of  an  advance  in  the  rate 
was  given  on  28th  September,  to  come  Into  force  17  days  later,  but  It  was  really 
27  days  later  before  the  last  steamer  at  the  40-cent  rate  left  our  port  During 
that  time  we  received  no  Intimation  from  any  of  the  shippers  here  complaining 
of  the  shortness  of  the  notice. 

Any  such  Intimation  should  have  been  made  to  us  Immediately  our  notice 
was  given,  not  over  a  month  later,  when  the  lines  had  been  engaging  coffee 
for  some  time  at  the  advanced  rate.  It  is  now  too  late  for  us  to  take  any  steps 
In  the  matter  of  your  protest. 

We  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours,  very  truly, 

Theodor  Wille  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Hamburg  Amerlka  Linle  and 
Hamburg  Sudamerlkanische  D.  Gesellschaft  and  Brazil  United 
States  Service  (signed),  Ernest  Boremann;  Zerenner  Bulow  & 
Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  ;  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co. 
(Ltd.),  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  (signed),  A.  T. 
Smith. 

Then  Messrs.  Hard,  Eand  &  Co.  answered  as  follows : 

Exhibit  14. 

November  1,  1912. 

Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Co., 

Agents  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie 

and  the  Hamhurg'Sudamerikanische  D.  G,    Present. 

Deab  SiBB :  We  are  just  in  receipt  of  letter  dated  31st  ultimo  and  signed  by 
you  Jointly  with  the  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  the  Prince  Line. 

It  is  Just  as  common  to  have  coffees  sold  for  late  shipment  to  the  United 
States  as  to  Europe,  although  as  a  rule  probably  not  In  such  large  quantities, 
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and  as  we  already  advised  you  we  are  compromised  at  tlie  40-cent  rate  for 
October  and  November  shipments. 

We  beg  to  contradict  your  statement  that  you  had  received  no  intimation 
from  any  of  the  Uppers  here  complaining  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice; 
although  we  did  not  do  so  in  writing,  we  objected  verbally. 

While  we  intend  shipping  at  the  advanced  rate,  we  do  so  under  protest,  and 
shall  expect  your  lines  to  reimburse  us  on  the  quantity  we  may  ship  by  their 
steamers  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans  up  to  the  last  of  December. 
Yours,  very  truly. 


A  similar  letter  (Exhibit  15)  we  sent  to  Messrs.  Zerrenner,  Bulow 
&  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line,  and  a  similar  letter  ^Exhibit  16)  to 
Messrs.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line. 

In  answer  to  that  letter  the  conference  lines  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co. : 

Exhibit  17. 

Santos,  November  5, 1912. 
Messrs.  Habd,  Rand  &  Co.    Present. 

Deab  Sibs  :  We  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  Ist  instant,  and 
our  object  in  writing  the  present  is  merely  to  state  that  we  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  your  having  made  to  us,  at  the  time  our  notice  of  advance  in  the  rate 
of  freight  was  given,  any  remark  which  we  could  have  understood  as  being  a 
formal  objection  or  protest  against  such  advance,  and  further,  that  any  such 
objection  or  protest  should  have  been  made  at  the  time  in  writing,  as  was  done 
by  you  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

We  regret,  therefore,  that  we  are  unable  to  take  your  protest  into  consid- 
eration. 

We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours,  faithfully, 

Zerrenner,  Bulow  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.) ;  F.  S. 
Hampshire  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line ;  Theodor 
Wille  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Hamburg  S.  D.  Gesellschaft,  Ham- 
burg Amerlka  Llnie,  and  Brazil  United  States  Service. 

Again,  on  November  6,  1912,  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Ham- 
burg Amerika  Line  and  the  Hamburg  South  American  Line : 

Exhibit  18. 

November  6,  1912. 
Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Co., 

Agents  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie 

and  the  Hamburg-Sudamerikanische  D,  G.,  Present. 

Deab  Sibs  :  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5tli  instant,  we  can 
only  confirm  the  statement  in  our  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  as  to  our  verbal  protest 
at  the  time  we  received  notice  of  the  advance.  We  did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now, 
see  the  necessity  of  making  a  formal  protest  in  writing  to  parties  with  whom  we 
have  had  business  connections  for  so  many  years.  You  do  not  give,  and  we  do 
not  see  that  you  can  give,  any  reason  in  equity  why  European  shippers  should 
be  treated  with  such  partiality. 

We  repeat  that,  while  we  Intend  shipping  at  the  advanced  rate,  we  do  so  under 
protest  and  shall  expect  your  lines  to  reimburse  us  on  the  quantity  we  may  ship 
by  their  steamers  up  to  the  1st  of  December  to  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 
Yours,  very  truly — 

A  letter  of  the  same  import  (Exhibit  19)  was  sent  to  Messrs.  F.  S. 
Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the 
same  date;  also  (Exhibit  20)  to  Messrs.  Zerrenner  Bulow  &  Co., 
agents  of  the  Prince  Line. 
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In  answer  to  that  letter  the  agents  of  the  conference  lines  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand,  &  Co. : 

Exhibit  21. 

Santos,  November  7,  1911i. 
Messrs.  Habo,  Rand  &  Co.,  Present, 

Deab  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  tlie  Gth  instant  we  beg  to  Inform  you 
that  we  regret  being  unable  to  accept  shipment  of  your -coffees  under  protest 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  copies  of  all  correspondence  recently  exchanged 
with  you  are  being  sent  to  our  principals. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours,  faithfully, 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  p.  pro.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Oo.  (Ltd.),  agents, 
(signed)  A.  T.  Smith;  Hamburg  Sudamerikanische  Dampschif- 
fahrts  Gesellschaft  and  Hamburg  Ajnerika  Linie,  P.  P.  Theodor 
WiUe  &  Co.,  agents,  (signed)  Ernest  Bormann;  The  Prince  Line 
(Ltd.),  (signed)  Zerrenner  Bulow  &  Ck>.,  agents. 

On  November  7,  1912,  Messrs.  Hard,  Eand  &  Co.  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Hamburg 
Amerika  Line  and  of  the  Hamburg- South  American  Line: 

Exhibit  22. 

November  7,  1912. 
Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Co., 

Agents  of  the  Hamburg- Amerika  Linie, 

and  the  Hamburg'Sudamerikanische  D.  G.    Present. 

Dead  Sirs:  We  have  received  your  letter  of  even  date  and  are  pleased  to 
note  that  yon  are  sending  coi)ies  of  our  recent  correspondence  to  your  princi- 
pals, who  we  feel  satisfied  will  see  the  justice  of  our  claim. 
Yours,  very  truly — 

On  the  same  date  they  sent  a  letter  of  the  same  import  (Exhibit 
28)  to  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.) ;  also  (Exhibit  24)  to 
Messrs.  Zerrenner,  Bulow  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line. 

The  following  cable  messages  were  exchanged  between  Hard  & 
Band,  of  New  York,  and  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Livei-pool : 

Exhibit  25. 

To  L.  &  n.,  December  9,  1912: 

Cervantes  brings  copies  letters  between  Hardrand,  Santos,  and  Conference 
lines  which  agents  sent  you.  Rely  on  your  conceding  justice  their  claims. 
Have  firm  offer  25,000  Tapajos  26  net  three  ports. 

From  L.  &  H.,  December  10,  1012: 

Sorry  but  with  all  due  respect  consider  claims  your  Santos  firm  most  un- 
reasonable, and  that  agent's  lines  acted  more  than  liberally  having  regard 
terms  agrc^ement.  Offer  Tapajos  docs  not  constitute  charter  rate  according 
agreement. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Piircell  yesterday  testi- 
fied that  he  had  an  offer  from  the  Brazilian  Line  to  take  cargoes  of 
their  coffee,  and  that  that  offer  was  rejected  because  the  offer  was 
not  to  charter  within  the  terms  of  tlieir  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  said,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  they  did  not  take 
them  because  the  offer  did  not  suit  them;  that  they  had  one  vessel 
ready  to  po  but  he  did  not  have  his  coffee  ready  to  go. 
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The  Chaibman.  But  this  cable  explains,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Lamport  &  Holt,  that  it  was  rejected  Ibecause,  as  he  says,  "  Offer  does 
not  constitute  charter  rate  according  to  agreement "  [reading]  : 
To  L.  &  H.,  December  10,  1912 : 

Are  entitled  same  consideration  given  European  shippers.  We  secured  pro- 
tection Jara  all  business  closed  before  advance  and  you  granted  same  autumn, 
1906.  Tapajos  covered  clause  three  and  unless  accorded  Justice  at  once  will 
cable  Brazil  advising  shipments  Lloyd. 

From  I/.  &  H.,  December  11,  1912 : 

Sorry  disagree  but  Santos  agents  all  lines  with  all  circumstances  before 
them  unanimous  rejection  claim  and  with  full  approval  of  all  principals.  You 
overlook  European  rate  was  already  higher  level  to  accord  more  closely  market 
value  tonnage  strongly  recommend  you  not  take  hasty  action  which  might 
cause  you  grave  prejudice. 

Exhibit  25i. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  Messrs. (hereinafter  called 

the  Shippers),  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Hamburg-Suedameri- 
kanische  Dampfschiff  fahrts-Gesellschaft,  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie,  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd,  Lamport  &  Holt  Prince  Tiiue  (Ltd.)  (hereinafter  called 
tlie  Lines),  whereby  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  That  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  expressed  the  Lines  will  pay 
a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  freight  of  coffee  shipped  from  Santos,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Victoria  by  their  respective  steamers  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  Ck>penhagen,  and 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1909,  and  ending  August  31,  1910,  and  thereafter  year  by  year  until 
further  notice. 

The  rebate  to^be  paid  to  the  shippers  will  be  computed  every  12  months, 
say,  up  to  August  31  in  each  year,  and  be  payable  three  months  afterwards, 
but  only  if  they  have  confined  their  shipments  to  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  Copenhagen,  and  to  ports  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Lines. 

No  rebate  will  be  paid  on  sample  lots,  nor  on  additional  freight  charged  for 
delivery  at  post-terminal  destinations  of  goods  shipped  on  through  or  optional 
bUl8  of  ladhig. 

A  statement  of  rebate  claim  must  be  made  on  a  form  as  annexed  and  pre- 
sented within  three  months  after  August  31  to  the  agents  of  the  line  which 
has  carried  the  shipments  in  respect  of  which  the  rebate  is  claimed. 

2.  That  the  freight  to  Europe  shall  not  be  more  than  5  shillings  and  5  per 
cent  primage  per  ton  in  excess  of  that  of  which  coffee  can  be  shipped  and 
actually  received  at  the  time  in  question  by  outside  steamers,  with  a  minimum 
rate  of  20  shillings  and  5  per  cent  primage. 

8.  That  the  rate  to  the  United  States  shall  not  be  more  than  10  cents 
and  5  per  cent  primage  per  bag  in  excess  of  that  at  which  coffee  can  be 
shipped  and  actually  received  at  the  time  in  question  by  outside  steamers,  with 
a  minimum  rate  of  30  cents  and  5  p^r  cent  primage. 

4.  That  no  exporter  shall  be  allowed  more  favorable  conditions  than  another. 

5.  That  14  days*  notice  will  be  given  of  any  increase  In  the  rate  of  freight, 
and  the  tonnage  required  by  the  shippers  will  be  supplied  at  the  lower  rate 
at  the  time  notice  is  given  to  the  extent  of  tonnage  available  by  the  ships  of 
the  Lines  loading  within  14  days  from  the  date  of  notice. 

6.  In  case  the  Lines  fail  to  supply  the  available  tonnage  required  at  the 
above  rates  of  freight  by  their  own  or  chartered  steamers  within  a  reasonable 
time,  say,  14  days  from  the  date  of  request,  or  if  their  current  rate  be  not  in 
accordance  with  what  is  stipulated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  this  agreement,  the 
Shippers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  charter  or  ship  in  an  outside  vessel  or  vessels, 
or  a  part  or  parts  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  their  right  to  rebate  under 
this  agreement.  In  case  of  the  shippers  deciding  to  charter  outside  tonnage 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  rate  of  freight  charged  by  the  Lines  be  at  any 
particular  time  more  than  5  shillings  and  6  per  cent  per  ton  and  10  cents  and 
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5  per  cent  per  bag,  respectively,  in  excess  of  the  rates  of  freight  at  which 
coffee  could  be  shipped  in  quantity  at  the  time  in  question  by  outside  steamers, 
then  the  shippers  shall  produce  to  the  agents  of  the  Lines  in  Brazil,  at  the 
time  of  such  outside  chartering,  evidence  as  to  the  latter  rate  of  freight.  It 
is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  shipper  will  not  offer,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  chartered  tonnage  of  theirs  to  other  shippers  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
than  their  own  charter  rate. 

7.  Until  further  notice  any  shipments  by  steamers  of  the  National  Brazilian 
Line,  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Koninlclyke 
Hollandsche  Lloyd  to  Amsterdam,  at  not  under  the  rates  of  freight  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Lines,  will  not  prejudice  the  Shippers'  claims  to  rebate. 

8.  All  disputes  arising  upon  this  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration 
in  Xx>ndon  under  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  act,  1889. 

In  any  such  arbitration  all  protests,  certificates  of  brokers,  surveys,  and 
other  mercantile  documents  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

Dated, ,  1909. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  LOWST. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  stenographer  your  name  and 
address  and  your  business. 

Mr.  LowRY.  My  name  is  William  Lowry;  address,  New  Orleans. 
La.  Until  lately  I  was  the  representative  of  the  Pan-American  Mail 
in  South  America,  in  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires.  I  had  from  them  a  power 
of  attorney  which  gave  me  full  legal  authority  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness for  them  in  the  way  of  contracts  for  freight,  making  rates,  or 
any  other  business  of  that  nature. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  did  you  say? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Pan-American  Mail.  That  is  the  name  by  which 
it  is  best  known.  Its  real  name  is  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South 
America  &  Orient  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Humphrey  of  Washington.    Where  does  this  run  from? 

Mr.  LowRY.  From  New  Orleans  to  Brazil,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
return. 

In  the  interest  of  this  line  I  was  in  Rio  in  the  month  of  September, 
but  this  was  not  my  first  experience  in  this  business.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  me  to  go  back  a  little  further  and  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  has  happened  since  1904.  In  that  year  1  was  a 
representative  at  Buenos  Aires — or  rather  a  large  lumber  exporting 
firm  from  our  Gulf. 

Due  to  the  very  sharp  competition  with  British  firms,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  try  and  work  out  some  cheaper  freight  rates  than  the 
one  we  were  getting.  So  we  took  up  time — chartered  vessels,  think- 
ing we  would  probably  be  able  to  use  them  with  coffee  from  Brazil 
back  to  the  Gulf  port.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1905—1  am 
not  quite  sure  about  the  month — the  first  of  these  steamers  came  down 
with  a  full  cargo  of  lumber  from  the  Gulf.  I  investigated  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  coffee  in  Rio,  and  found  it  is  practically  as  has  been 
given  to  you  by  everyone  who  has  spoken  there.  The  rebate  system 
was  in  force,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  any  coffee  there 
from  any  company  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  were  operating  between  this  country 
and  Brazil  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Between  lliis  country  and  Brazil  there  were  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line,  which  were  doing  the  busi- 
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ness  between  this  country  and  there.  I  can  not  say  exactly  about 
the  Prince  Line,  whether  they  were  operating  a  coflfee  business  at 
that  time  or  not.  However,  they  were  operating  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  at  that  time. 

We  finally  had  to  charter  this  boat — this  one  outside  firm  had  a 
very  low  rate  of  freight;  I  think,  22^  cents  a  bag.  That  was  in 
1905,  and  the  conference  rate  of  that  year  was  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  firm  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Arbuckle,  of  New  York.  This  22^  cents  a  bag  does 
not  really  represent  22^  cents  a  bag,  because  the  way  the  charter  is 
made  it  mcludes  a  2^  per  cent  address  commission  for  the  charter, 
so  that  really  amounte  to  about  2^  mills  a  bag.  They  stated  yester- 
day that  when  coffee  is  sold  the  price  of  freight  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  of  the  coffee,  but  when  they  are  making  charters,  0.7 
of  a  cent  a  bag  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

My  next  experience  was  in  1906.  In  that  year  I  took  a  contract  to 
deliver,  personally,  a  large  quantity  of  timber  for  some  port  works 
in  the  Argentine;  if  I  remember  right  about  36,000,000  feet.  It 
took  about  six  steamers.  The  class  of  this  timber  was  such  that  we 
could  not  use  the  ordinary  form  of  charter,  which  is  known  as  the 
"pix  pinus"  form  of  charter.  So  I  had  to  take  time  charters  in 
order  to  handle  this  timber.  I  expected  to  do  the  same  thine  that 
I  had  done  when  I  was  in  business  with  these  other  people,  out  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  coffee 
market  in  1906;  that  is,  the  tonnage  market.  I  found  exactly  the 
same  condition  existed  there.  It  was  impossible  to  find  one  outside 
shipper,  with  the  exception  of  Arbuckle.  I  put  one  of  these  vessels — 
the  first  vessel  did  not  get  there  in  time,  and  the  other  we  have  on 
charter.  I  did  not  get  there  in  time  to  save  the  first  one.  The  firat 
vessel  took  a  cargo  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santos,  and  left  Santos  in 
ballast  to  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  them  I  sent  on  a 
triangle,  but  on  a  different  triangle  from  the  one  which  was  men- 
tioned yesterday.  I  sent  them  back  to  Europe  with  grain,  and  re- 
delivered them  there  to  their  owners. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  grain  from  where? 

Mr.  LowRY.  From  the  Argentine.  Last  year,  in  May,  I  was  called 
to  New  Orleans  to  go  down  and  represent  this  new  company  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio.  I  went  on  the  first  steamer  that  arrived  in 
Buenos  Aires,  on  the  2d  of  August.  On  that  day  we  cabled,  or  I 
cabled,  our  agent  in  Rio,  asking  him  what  the  prospects  for  coffee 
were.  He  said  nothing  definite,  but  wanted  me  to  put  the  steamer 
on  berth  in  Santos  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away  from  Buenos  Aires. 
I  refused  to  do  this  unless  there  could  be  some  contract  made  for, 
I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  1,000  tons  of  freight  or,  probably, 
2,000  tons  of  freight,  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  a  bag.  If  I  remember 
rirfit,  the  conference  rate  was  then  40  cents. 

1  got  no  satisfaction  at  all,  so  I  did  not  send  the  vessel  to  Santos 
but  went  up  to  Rio  on  it  myself,  and  I  investigated  the  coffee  market 
thoroughlv  there.  I  saw  every  shipper  who  shipped  any  number  of 
bags  at  all  during  the  year.  I  could  not  find  one  shipper  in  Rio 
outside  of  Arbuckle  but  what  had  stated  to  me  personally  they  had  a 
contract  with  the  conference  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  those? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  I  left  here  yesterday  a  copy  of  the  1909  agiee- 
ment,  which  gave  the  names  of  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  are  the  lines  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  testimony? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Those  are  the  lines  which  have  been  mentioned  all 
along,  but  my  copy  giving  this  I  left  here  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  so  as  to  get  the  date 
clear  in  my  own  mind.    Was  it  August  of  this  last  year? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir;  August  of  this  last  year — ^Auffust  2,  1912 — 
was  when  we  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires.  We  telegraphed  over  that 
day  or  the  following  day,  or  some  time  within  three  days  of  the  time 
I  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  Rio.  I  arrived  in  Rio  on  the  6th  day  of 
September,  and  during  the  22  days  that  I  was  there  I  did  nothin^j 
but  investigate  this  situation.  There  was  not  very  much  to  investi- 
gate, because  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing  that  I  had  found  out  in 
two  previous  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  just  exactly  what  you  found 
out 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  found  that  no  shipper  would  ship  on  an  outside  line 
to  the  United  States  for  two  reasons :  If  he  was  a  large  shipper  he 
already  had  owing  him  a  sum  of  money  in  deferred  rebates  which 
would  more  than  balance  any  saving  that  he  might  make  on  a  ship- 
ment on  our  steamer.  That  was  one  reason.  The  smaller  shipper 
was  afraid  to  ship  on  our  vessels,  because  although  he  did  not  have 
so  much  money  owing  him  in  rebates,  he  was  afraid  that  the  next 
lime  he  came  along  and  wanted  a  ship,  they  would  say,  "  There  is 
no  room  in  this  vessel  for  you,"  or  "  We  are  very  sorry  that  we  have 
not  a  vessel  to  meet  the  engagement  that  you  wish,"  or  find  some  very 
polite  way  of  not  taking  his  coffee.    Those  are  the  two  reasons. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  obtained  those  reasons  directly  from  the 
shippers  themselves? 

Mr.  Ijowry.  I  got  those  reasons  directly  from  the  shippers.  In 
addition  to  that  there  is  anollier  reason.  Of  course  it  is  a  rebate 
reason,  but  it  is  the  biggest  reason  of  all.  It  is  the  big  stick  that  they 
use.  That  is,  the  European  rebate.  With  the  exception  of  Arbuckle 
&  Co.,  there  is  no  very  large  shipper  in  Rio  which  ships  as  much, 
or  almost  as  much,  to  feurope  as  they  do  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  the 
Lloyd-Braziliero,  for  any  independent  line  that  has  not  a  Euporean 
connection  to  secure  freight  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  lor  this 
reason :  That  there  is  as  much  money  being  owed  for  the  rebate  on 
European  shipments  as  he  is  to  receive  on  United  States  shipments. 
Therefore  if  he  deviates  from  one  of  the  conference  lines  on  his 
United  States  sliipment  he  loses  his  rebate  on  his  European  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  As  well  ? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  As  well.  Now,  there  is  the  very  important  point,  that 
it  does  not  do  to  lose  sight  of  for  one  monent,  for  this  reason :  While 
we  may  legislate  in  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
these  vessels  or  these  lines  carrying  on  this  present  rebate  agreement^ 
I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  "to  do  that  in  regard  to  Europe,  and  it 
to-morrow  they  find  it  impossible  to  pay  rebates  on  coffee  coming  to 
the  United  States,  they  are  going  to  say  to  Mr.  Purcell,  "  Mr.  PurcelJ, 
we  are  very  sorry  we  can  not  pay  you  any  rebates  on  your  350,0()0 
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bags  you  shipped  to  the  United  States  this  year,  but  instead  of  pay- 
ing jou  10  cents  a  bag  on  what  you  shipped  to  Europe  we  will  oe 
wiQing  to  pay  you  20  cents  just  as  long  as  you  do  not  ship  outside 
of  the  combination." 

And  that  is  what  we  find  ourselves  up  against.  Of  course,  the 
remedy  for  that  is  simultaneous  legislation  in  Brazil  and  legislation 
in  accord  in  this  country.  This  matter  has  already  been  taken  up 
with  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Suppose  the  Attor- 
ney General  should  proceed  to  get  a  decree  against  these  vessels  to 
ateolutely  bar  them  out  of  the  United  States  f 

^  Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  absolutely  a  question  of  law,  not  a  commer- 
cial question,  as  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  that  would  probably  be  a  remedy! 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  I  am  not  qualified  to  talk  on  that  particular 
point,  though. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  the  Senate  should  pass  that 
bill 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  the  Senate  should  pass  that  bill  they  would  be 
dose  to  it 

Mr.  LowRY.  In  regard  to  this  legislation  in  Brazil,  I  think  some 
one  mentioned  yesterday — oh,  yes,  Sir.  Slechta — ^that  some  had  been 
initiated.  The  minister  of  transportation  last  June  requested  a  bill 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  our  a^ent  there  talked  this  matter  over  with  a 
lawyer  there  who  was  nominated  by  the  minister  of  transportation, 
and  the  bill  was  drawn,  and  my  last  understanding  when  I  left  there 
in  October  was  that  this  bill  was  to  be  pushed  through  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  Brazilian  administration.  Whether  that  has  been  done, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  ask  you  at  this  point :  Have  you  a  copy  of 
those  rebate  contracts  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  left  them  here. 

Ml'.  Humphrey.  They  are  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  are  in  the  record,  and  I  left  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1909  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  found  that  that  was  universal,  the  use  of 
those  rebate  contracts  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  yes,  universal ;  and  has  been  ever  since  1904.  Of 
course  the  effect  of  that  is  this :  We  are  paying  an  artificial  freight  on 
coffee  there.  We  are  paying  about  $8  a  ton  on  coffee  when  we  are 
paying  about  $11  a  ton  on  lumber  down  there.  Now,  lumber  is  a 
commodity  which  costs  very  much  less  to  handle  than  coffee.  We 
heard  Mr.  Slechta  say  yesterday  in  regard  to  this  triangular  course. 
I  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time.  I  think  he  said  that  this  triangle 
was  from  New  York  to  Europe,  Europe  to  South  America,  and  South 
America  to  New  York;  that  that  was  about  the  trend  of  freight. 
Well,  that  may  be  of  high-class  freight.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  high-class  freight,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  trend  was 
just  the  opposite  to  that,  from  Europe  to  New  York,  New  York  to 
South  America,  and  South  America  to  Europe.  I  think  his  own 
argument  shows  that.  He  had  32  steamers  leaving  100  per  cent  full 
last  year,  and  he  brought  very  little  coffee  back  in.  Also,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  the  Prince  Line  declared  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  in  1911, 
and  they  carry  our  products  down  and  bring  coffee  back. 
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lu  addition  to  that,  as  I  stated,  the  freight  on  coffee  up  is  about  $8 
now,  when  they  have  raised  the  rate,  while  $11  has  been  obtaining  a 
ton  for  lumber  going  down.  So  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he  was 
wrong  about  that  particular  angle  of  the  triangle,  anyway.  We  will 
not  talk  about  the  other. 

The  effect  of  it  is  this :  The  merchant  of  the  United  States  and  the 
manufacturer  has  to  pay  40  or  50  per  cent  more  to  send  his  goods 
down  there  than  the  Englishman  does. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  LowRY,  If  an  artificial  condition  is  created  by  which  we  pay 
more  for  our  coffee  than  we  could  get  it  for  in  a  competitive  market, 
with  freight  rates  open,  no  vessel  will  go  in  the  business  of  carrying 
stuff  to  South  America,  because  they  know  they  can  not  get  any 
cargo  back.  So  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  few  lines  which  are  in 
that  coffee  deal.  They  are  going  to  charge  for  the  rates  what  tliey 
can  get  down  there.  The  difference  is,  as  Mr.  Slechta  said  yester- 
day, that  they  cut  slightly  under  the  rates  of  the  conference  lines  so 
that  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  going  south  is  paying  $22  a 
thousand  feet  to  take  it  to  Santos,  which  is  about  $11  a  ton,  on  a  com- 
modity which  costs,  I  should  judge,  about  75  cents  a  ton  to  handle, 
against  about  $1.60  for  coffee.  Lumber  needs  no  dunnage.  Coffee 
needs  very  expensive  dunnage  wrapped  around  the  iron  work,  which 
it  is  liable  to  touch  in  the  interior  of  the  ship,  and  no  other  kind  of 
material  must  be  carried  with  it  which  might  impart  an  odor  to  it, 
and  yet  withal  they  carry  lumber  cheaper  down  there  than  they  do 
coffee,  due  to  this  artificial  arrangement. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence in  the  rates  from  Europe  to  South  America  than  from  New  York 
to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  could  not  say  positively.  I  am  Quite  sure  it  is  a 
much  lower  rate,  though.  I  know  it  is  only  in  the  last  year  that  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  any  bulk  commodity  acainst  Europe.  For  in- 
stance, on  cement,  as  Mr.  Slechta  said  yesterday,  it  is  only  during  the 
last  year  that  we  succeeded  in  making  a  low  enough  rate  on  cement 
in  order  to  get  American  cement  to  Rio.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 
So  far  that  condition  has  never  arisen  in  Buenos  Aires,  because  up 
to  the  present  time  they  have  been  able  to  sell  no  American  cement 
down  there  at  all. 

Further  than  this,  the  Argentine  makes  the  rate  on  tramp  tonnage 
west  of  the  Suez  Canal  every  year,  and  vessels  go  out  there  in  ballast 
to  take  their  grain  back,  wnich  I  think  would  answer  your  (]|uestion 
in  a  general  way,  showing  that  they  do  not  even  get  going  freights  to 
go  out  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  referring  to  cement :  Do 
you  know  about  the  history  of  cement  freight  rates  down  there  after 
contracts  were  placed  here  in  the  United  States  for  a  large  amount-, 
that  the  conference  lines  notified  them  that  the  rates  would  be  raised 
between  this  country  and  there? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  order  to  throw  it  to  Europe— and  did  do  so? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  going  on  ever  since  I  knew 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  the  same  thing  occurred  in  regard  to  flour, 
did  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  LowBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  it  seems  that  we  have  a  preferential 
duty? 

Mr.  LowHY.  They  absorb  the  preferential  duty  in  the  interest  of 
their  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  soon  as  we  got  the  preferential  duty  the  con- 
ference lines  immediately  absorbed  the  rate-— took  the  preference  and 
kept  the  freight  where  it  was. 

There  is  one  thing  that  was  brought  out  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  should  like  to  go  into  it,  if  it  has  not  been  already.  I  think  it 
may  be  material.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  stated  here  yesterday 
what  time  the  Royal  Mail  line  took  over  the  Lamport  &  Hfolt  Line? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  was  not  stated  the  time  they  dia.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  stated  clearly  at  all.  Mr.  Slechta  said  that  he  understood  it,  but 
there  was  no  direct  testimony  to  that  effect — ^that  they  had  taken  it 
over. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  in  reference  to  the  taking  over  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  by  the  Royal  Mail,  whether  at  that  time 
this  last  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  was  made? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  Imow  that  when  I  was  there,  which  was  in  October, 
which  was  previous  to  the  time  they  raised  the  price  on  coffee,  the 
aeent  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line  in  Rio  was  the  manager  of  the  trust — a 
Mr.  Harrison — so  that  I  should  think  from  that  evidence  that  there 
was  not  any  doubt  but  what  it  had  been  taken  over  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  ask  about  it  was 
to  get  it  before  the  committee.  Practically  the  only  lines  now  run- 
ning from  this  country  to  South  America  are  the  Royal  Mail  and  the 
Hamburg- American  Lines,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  From  this  country  ?  No.  They  go  on  the  three-corner 
route.    The  Lamport  &  Holt  Lme  runs  from  this  country  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  now  control  it? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  your  idea. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  they  are  getting 
the  thing  nearer  together. 

Mr.  LownY.  They  are  getting  the  thing  nearer  together. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  anticipating  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  I  was  informed  that  that  was  the  thing  that  moved  them. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  should  imagine  that  would  be  what  they  would  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  getting  closer  together,  so  that  they  have 
practically  the  two  heads  to  deal  with,  the  Hamburg- American  or 
the  Royal  Mail. 

The  Chairman.  Our  consul  at  Rio  reports  to  us  that  this  Lam- 
port &  Holt  line,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  taken 
over  within  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  got  this  information  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
talked  with  the  head  of  the  Royal  Mail  in  Jjondon.  His  information 
was  that  they  proposed  to  take  over  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  a 
number  of  these  other  lines,  and  get  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal ;  that  they  wanted  to  get  tne  thingj  as  close  together 
as  possible.  In  other  words,  they  wanted  to  have  it  as  nearly  under 
one  head  as  it  could  be  so  they  could  absolutely  control  it  from  one 
point. 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Just  a  moment,  right  here.  Our  consul  also  reports 
that  his  information  is  to  the  same  effect  with  respect  to  the  Prince 
Line,  that  it  is  also  being  taken  over  by  the  Boyal  Mail. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Boyal  Mail  proposes  to  get  control  of  all 
those  lines  on  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  would  be  their  natural  course  of  operation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  one  question.  I  want  to  find  out  about  this  Boyal 
Mail  Line.  When  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line  were  the 
conference  lines,  was  the  Boyal  Mail  an  outside  line  then? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  were  not  doing  any  business  for  the  United 
States.  They  were  only  doing  business  for  Europe.  They  were  one 
of  the  conference  companies,  but  they  were  not  domg  business  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  company  comes  in  and  absorbs  two,  at  least 

Mr.  LowRY.  Of  the  companies  that  were  running  between  th(» 
United  States  and  Brazil? 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  it  leaves  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
only  the  Hamburg-American  and  the  Boyal  Mail,  wiping  out  the 
other? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  practically  one. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  got  control  of  all  the  South  American  lines, 
both  between  Europe  and  South  America  and  this  country. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  the  Hamburg  is  the  same  as  the  Boyml 
Mail? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Not  as  to  management,  but  identical  as  to  methoda 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  belong  to  tne  same 

Mr.  LowRY.  Thev  belong  to  the  same  family;  that  is  the  idea, 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  same  agreement? 

Mr.  IjOWRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Boyal  Mail  operates  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  it  is  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Boyal  Mail? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Boyal  Mail — ^no,  sir.  They  have  also  absorbed 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  but  it  is  a  separate  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  our  reports  show  that  they  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Fruit  people. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Pacific  Navigation  Co.  is? 

The  Chairman.  The  Boyal  Mail.  I  mean  they  are  in  agreement 
with  the  United  Fruit  Co. ;  they  have  an  understanding. 

Mr.  LowRY.  A  working  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman's  affreement. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  On  that  particular  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might 
be  interesting  for  me  to  state  further  that  the  information  that  this 
gentleman  gave  me — he  has  talked  with  one  of  the  leading  officials 
of  the  Boyal  Mail — is  that  they  intended  also  to  get  these  lines  on 
the  Pacific,  and  that  it  was  their  intention,  which  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal,  but  in  fact  were  rather  proud  of  it,  as  soon  as  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  absolutely  monopolize  the  freight 
which  went  through  there,  and  they  were  making  their  arrange- 
ments then  to  purchase  terminals  at  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific 
points. 

Mr.  Lowry.  So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  question  but  what  we 
have  built  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  commerce 
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unless  the  United  States  finds  some  way  of  helping  its  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Lowry,  do  you  know  who  owns  the  stock  in  the 
SOTal  Mail? 

Mr.  LowKY.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say.  It  is 
divided. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Are  our  American  capitalists  in  it  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  very  many  American 
capitalists  in  the  Royal  Mail.  That  is  a  very  British  institution. 
You  will  find  that  those  in  the  allied  lines  do  not  interfere  with  the 
Boyal  Mail's  business.  For  instance,  the  Leyland  Line  there,  about 
August  when  the  cotton  season  is  dull  in  the  States  or  before  it  is 
begun,  finds  it  necessary  to  send  four  or  five  of  their  steamers  to 
Eio  with  coal.  Those  are  great,  fine  steamers,  the  finest  steamers  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  Prince  Lines.  They  send  them  to  Rio,  and 
after  they  unload  the  coal  they  do  not  put  them  on  the  market  to 
handle  any  further  freights.  They  go  back  to  New  Orleans  and  they 
stay  there.  They  do  not  do  any  work  for  two  months.  They  go 
back  to  New  Orleans  and  wait  for  cotton.  There  may  be  some  reason 
for  it.    I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  what  it  is,  though. 

Mr.  Hardy,  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Leyland  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  owns  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  International  Merchant  Marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  are  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  been  rumored  that  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Morgan,  who  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  that  little  matter,  does  it  not  show  that  the 
American  shipper  and  the  European  shippers,  the  English  and  the 
New  Yorkers,  are  all  working  in  perfect  harmony? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  shows  that  the  people  who  have  the  biggest  amount 
of  money  seem  to  be  working  in  perfect  harmony. 

Mr.  liuMPHREY.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  they  not  only  agree  on  freight 
rates  and  rebates,  and  all  that,  but  they  agree  on  sailing? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  agree  on  sailings,  not  to  interfere  in  certain 
trades.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  reason  these  ships  lay  down  there  for 
two  months  doing  nothing? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir.    They  could  not  afford  to  put  those  on  the     y 
Brazilian  traflSc  because  that  would  mean  that  the  Royal  Mail  or  the  y^ 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  would  be  butting  into  the  North  Atlantic  pool,  ^ 
which  they  do  not  want  them  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  this,  as 
between  these  conference  lines  and  the  Booth  Line? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  now  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No  ;  I  have  said  all  that  I  want  to  say. 

Mr.  'Hardy.  I  wish  to  ask  onQ  question.  This  kind  of  agreement 
which  you  have  been  speaking  of,  these  ships  lying  down  there  idle, 
does  that  result  in  a  great  deal  of  shipping  remaining  idle  that  might 
be  used  for  the  general  good  and  to  the  general  reduction  of  freight  ? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  I  should  say  most  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  whenever  a  ship  goes  in  ballast  or  lies 
idly  by,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement,  that  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
reduction  of  freights? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  man  in  the  United 
States  pay  more  for  his  cup  of  conee. 

Now,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  coffee  rates  as  they  exist  on  the 
steamship  lines,  I  think  it  is  worth  40  or  50  cents  a  bag  at  least  to 
bring  coffee  to  the  United  States.  But  if  there  was  free  competition, 
it  would  be  brought  up  for  25  cents,  because  the  trend  of  trade  is 
southerly,  and  so  many  more  vessels  would  go  in  that  trade  if  they 
were  sure  of  getting  something  to  bring.  That  would  increase  our 
commerce  with  South  America  though^  and  they  do  not  want  to  in- 
crease our  commerce  with  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  in  addition  to  that  we  would  get  cheaper 
rates  on  our  lumber? 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  certainly  would,  because  we  would  get  the  com- 
petitive rates  south. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  vessel  can  get  a  full  cargo  both  ways,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  rate  which  it  can  afford  to  charge? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to 
the  remedy  for  the  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  Lowry.  As  I  say,  simultaneous  legislation  in  both  countries, 
or,  what  is  better  than  that,  the  United  States  governmental  support 
of  their  merchant  marine  for  lines  for  this  specific  trade.  We  think 
they  will  never  increase  that  commerce,  and  there  is  never  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  consider  any  such  provisions  because  North  and  South 
America  hold  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Washington.  Would  not  private  enterprise  be 
better  than  governmental  enterprise? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Private  enterprise  has  too  much  pocket  patriotism 
about  it;  I  do  not  mean  a  small  edition  of  patriotism,  but  I  mean 
patriotism  for  the  benefit  of  the  pocket. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  we  all  are  willing  to  let  somebody  else  "  pay 
the  freight." 

Mr.  I^WRY.  What  individual  is  going  to  put  his  money  out  where 
he  can  not  possibly  get  more  than  4  per  cent  and  where  he  stands  a 
chance  to  lose  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Washington.  Would  not  one  of  the  Inain  ad- 
vantages in  having  the  Government  assist  be  the  assurance  that  it 
would  give  the  shipper  in  South  America  that  it  was  going  to  be 
permanent  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  it  was  going  to  be  permanent  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  well  known  that  where 
somebody  has  reason  to  believe  that  somebodv  else  is  going  to  help 
him  that  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  help  himself? 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  may  be  very  true  in  regard  to  individuals,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  true  in  regard  to  steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  by  subsidy  to  establish  a 
nonpaying  enterprise? 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  did  not  say  "  subsidy." 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  wanted  to  be  certain  whether  you  were  working 
around  the  ''subsidy." 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  did  not  say  "  subsidy."  I  said  "  find  some  method." 
Although  the  Brazilian  Government  thought  that  if  they  had  to  buy 
goods  from  the  United  States  at  anything  like  fair  prices  it  is  neces- 
sarv  for  a  line  to  be  put  on  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
and  to  support  that  line  it  is  necessary  to  pay  them  a  subsidy,  and  they 
are  willing  and  ready  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ybu  heard  Mr.  Slechta  say  they  lost  several  million 
dollars? 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  meant  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  in  relation  to  which 
every  man  in  their  service,  from  tne  captain  to  the  fireman,  has  some 
political  affiliations,  and  evervbody  is  a  grafter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  if  we  went  into  the  subsidy 
business  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  think  it  would  unless  we  run  a  Government 
line.  I  am  not  proposing  that  we  have  government  ownership  of 
steamship  lines  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  constituents  of  our  politi- 
cians, not  by  any  manner  of  means,  although  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
lightful thing.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  no  objection  to  putting  in  the  "  pie  "  for 
the  benefit  of  private  owners? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done.    You  evidently 

Mr.  Hardy.  Give  us  some  idea  of  how  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  evidently  have  some  particular  idea  which  will 
be  "  pie "  for  the  individual.  I  have  not  reached  that  stage  yet.  I 
am  simply  giving  you  the  conditions;  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  find 
the  remedy. 

TESnKONT  OF  WIUIAH  EABSIS  SOTTGLAS,  07  ABNEIL  & 
DOUGLAS  (INC.),  317  WEST  SEVENTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW 
TOBK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  r  Mr.  Douglas,  you  give  your  name  and  address 
and  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  to  the  committee,  please. 

Mr.  Douglas.  William  Harris  Douglas.  I  am  engaged  in  the 
export  business  through  South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  A  member  of  what  firm? 

Mr.  Douglas.  A  member  of  Arnell  &  Douglas  (Inc.),  New  York 
City.    I  am  president  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  exporters? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir ;  exporters  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  importers  as  well? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  we  are  not  importers,  except  in  a  very  limited 
degree. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  to  what  countries  you  are 
exporters? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  export  to  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  all  over  the  East — China, 
Japan,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  the  Philippine  Islands — pretty  much 
everywhere. 
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The  Chairman.  What  commodities? 

Mr.  Douglas.  All  classes  of  American  goods  that  anybody  chooses 
to  buy.  We  are  strictly  a  commission  house.  We  do  not  export  on 
the  other  hand  except  when  we  are  forced  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  your  export  was  to 
Central  America? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  Central  America  we  do  practically  no  busi- 
ness with;  South  America,  both  coasts,  and  the  oJ:her  parts  of  the 
world  I  mentioned,  but  the  Central  American  trade  we  practically 
dp  nothing  with. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what,  if  anything,  you  know 
about  conditions  of  the  trade — ^the  relations  between  the  ship  lines 
with  whom  vou  transact  business. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  American  carrying  trade,  as  we  ail  know,  is 
monopolized  by  the  foreign  steamship  owners.  It  is  a  combination 
of  the  English  and  German  and  other  nations.  They  have  their 
established  lines  from  our  ports  running  in  all  directions,  you  miglit 
say,  and  they  cover  the  world.  These  lines  are  largely  in  combina- 
tion between  themselves,  and  their  ramifications  extend  to  Hamburg 
and  London,  and  they  exchange  their  conferences  in  Europe,  because 
there  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  combination  in  America,  and  the 
idea  that  the  ocean  is  free  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the  American 
Nation.  The  control  of  the  ocean  to-day,  on  ail  oceans,  is  a  stronger 
and  more  pronounced  and  determined  a  monopoly,  you  might  say, 
than  any  intercolonial  trade  in  our  States;  that  is,  by  railroad  or 
water  transportations.  They  absolutely  dominate  the  entire  situ- 
ation. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  your  trade  with  South  America 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  use  all  the  lines  that  run  to  the  west  coast. 
There  are  six.  They  are  all  in  combination,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Norton  &  Son,  who  claim  to  be  an  independent  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Norton  &  Son.  To  what  extent  they  are  independ- 
ent I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is — to  give  them  to  you  accurately — ^I  think 
they  have  all  been  mentioned  here,  however,  in  your  hearmg.  They 
are  the  Houston  Line,  Barbour  &  Co.,  American  Koyal  Freipit,  Lam- 
port &  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line,  and  the  Norton  Line. 

There  is  also  the  South  American  Norton  Line,  that  runs  to  the 
west  coast,  and  they  operate  certain  portions  in  South  America  in 
combination  practically  with  the  other  lines.  Also  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  To  what  extent  Grace  may  be  working  amicably  with  these  lines 
I  do  not  know.    He  is  supposed  to  be  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  these  lines  operate  between  our  ports 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  or  some  east  and  some  west? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  all  operate  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  with  reference  to  the  rates 
charged  by  these  several  lines  in  their  service  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  might  say  that  their  method  of  operation  is  to 
make  a  contract  with  the  dinerent  shippers  at  the  different  ports — a 
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yearly  contract.  That  is,  that  has  been  their  method  since  the  com- 
bination was  more  closely  formed.  Going  back  two  years  there  was 
competition  among  those  lines  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Houston 
Line  were  trying  to  force  themselves  into  the  trade,  and  therefore 
there  was  more  or  less  competition  for  18  months.  They  secured  a 
situation,  however,  or  position  in  the  trade,  but  they  then  formed 
these  combinations,  as  I  understand  it,  which  are  gentlemanlj  agree- 
ments, and  we  merchants  are  called  upon  to  make  a  combination  with 
one  of  these  lines  to  the  extent  that  thejr  will  carry  all  of  our  freight. 
Our  own  firm  have  such  a  contract  with  the  Houston  Line.  Tnat 
does  not  bar  us  from  shipping  goods  by  the  other  lines,  but  we  are 
expected  to  look  to  the  Houston  Line  as  our  special  sponsor,  you 
might  say,  to  see  that  we  are  properly  protected  and  that  we  receive 
room  in  the  steamers  as  we  may  require  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  were  to  elect  to  ship  over  one  of  the 
other  lines  than  the  Houston  Line,  the  rate  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  the  conference  would  be  agreeable  to  that  position 
I  presume  the  rate  would  be  the  same,  but  they  do,  perhaps,  not  de- 
mand but  at  least  exact  that  we  signify  our  preference  as  to  which 
line  we  will  contract  with.  Then  the  rates  are  the  same  on  all  the 
other  lines  which  we  may  ship  by. 

The  Chairman.  You  enter  into  a  contract  and  bind  yourselves  to 
ship  via  the  Houston  Line? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Give  all  of  our  freight  to  the  Houston  Line,  prac- 
tically. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  should  ship  your  freight  by  one  of 
the  other  conference  lines,  what  would  be  the  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  no  penalty.  If  the  Houston  Line  are  not 
able  at  that  time  to  provide  me  with  the  accommodations  which  I 
might  desire,  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  willing  that  I 
should  make  my  own  engagements  with  these  other  lines  that  are  in 
the  conference  with  them,  of  course.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  I 
should  do  that  to  any  very  great  extent  the  Houston  Line,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  my  friends,  would  perhaps  lose  some  interest  in  my 
firm  and  my  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  contract  binds  you  to  ship  not  by  the 
Houston  Line,  but  in  no  event  to  ship  by  any  line  outside  of  the 
conference 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not  supposed  to  ship  outside  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  one  of  tne  provisions  of  your  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  contract  does  not  say  so  in  specific  terms.  I 
presume  you  have  a  copy  of  those  contracts  filed  with  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  yet. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  the  contract  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  ask  you  to  leave  us  copies.  Have 
you  got  a  copy  there? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  let  us  have  it  to  insert  in  the 
veoord? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  file  the  last  two  contracts,  which  I  have 
sgned ;  that  is,  for  last  year,  and  for  the  year  which  runs  from  May 
1, 1912,  to  May,  1918,  yearly  contracts. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  this  is  their 
method  of  operation? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  simply  from  a  general  knowledge  that  they 
do  not  like  pooling  any  more  in  New  York,  and  these  arrange- 
ments  

Mr.  Hardy.  Avoid  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  sir.    I  am  not  a  lawyer* 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  not  like  "  pooling,"  but  they  like  the  fruits 
of  pooling,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  can  put  it  that  way,  if  you  choose. 

The  Chairman.  Pursuing  that  other  inquiry,  I  believe  you  say 
the  Norton  Line  claims  to  be  independent? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  they  claim  so;  but  their  rates  are 
really  identical. 

The  Chairman.  Identical  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  no  combination  between  them? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  competitor — the  Norton  is  not 
a  competitor? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  conditions  as  they  exist 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  line  which  is  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rebate  feature  to  your  contracts  with 
those  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  we  received  no  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  with  reference  to  the  South 
American  trade  that  you  would  like  to  speak  of?  Have  you  been 
testifying  with  reference  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  briefly  the  conditions  as  they 
exibt  with  reference  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Along  the  west  coast  the  conditions  are  practically 
the  same,  except  that  there  are  not  so  many  lines,  and  the  Lloyd 
Braziliero,  which  has  been  mentioned  here  a  number  of  times,  is  not 
supposed  to  be  in  the  conference  on  that  side.  They  act,  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  testified  stated,  in  this  way:  I  think  they  are 
sympathetic  with  the  rates  that  are  charged,  but  they  invite  yoa 
to  present  matters  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  may  concede  a 
trifle  in  the  rate.  I  think  this  is  largely  done  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  steamers  call  at  more  or  less  of  the  northern  ports,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  greater  delay  in  their  delivering  their  goods^ 
say,  at  Rio,  and  consequently  it  is  possible — I  do  not  say  it  is  correct^ 
as  an  assertion — that  these  other  lines  wink  at  their  taking  freight 
at  a  trifle  less,  because  they  know  that  our  shippers  and  the  importer 
prefer  to  have  their  goodfs  go  in  the  other  vessels  that  are  faster, 
and  they  receive  their  goods  more  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  freight  with  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  Australia  and  South  America,  and  pretty 
much  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  there 
are  two  lines? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  On  the  west  coast  of  South  America  we  ship  mostly 
by  the  Prince  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Hamburg- American. 
Then  there  is  the  Lloyd  Braziliero. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  by  the  way  of  Panama? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  go  around 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  Straits  of  Magellan? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  the  rates  to  the  west  coast  are 
practically  the  same  over  all  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  practically  are  the  same,  except  at  the  Lloyd 
Braziliero,  as  I  explained 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  c^rry 
freight  make  it  more  desirable  to  employ  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  the  rates  and  all  the  conditions  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  coast? 

Mr.  DouGi-AS.  Practically;  the  rates  are  very  much  higher  on  the 
average. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates^  whether  or  not  they  operate  prejudicially 
to  our  commerce? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  consider  the  rates  are  extremely  high  and  ex- 
tremely prejudicial.  It  is  possible  that  the  committee  have  been  able 
to  find  out  the  results  of  the  labors  of  these  gentlemen  on  our  ship- 
ping fields  in  the  way  of  remuneration  and  compensation  they 
yearly  succeed  in  obtaining,  and  that  would  throw  some  light  on  that 
subject.    Ot  course,  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  committee  those  facts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  consider  the  rates  high.  How  do  they 
compare  with  European  rates  to  the  same  countries  ? 

ilr.  Douglas,  That  question  has  been  a  mooted  question  for  20 
years  or  more,  and  it  is  pra^itically  an  impossibility  to  state  the  status 
with  any  accuracy,  for  this  reason:  They  have  both  fast  freight 
boats  from  Europe  and  they  have  have  also  tramp  boats  and  the 
cargo  is  carried  entirely  differently  from  what  it  is  here.  The  high- 
class  freight  goes  in  the  fast  boat  and  the  low-class  freight  and 
bulky  cargo  goes  in  the  tramp  boat.  In  most  cases  all  lines  from 
there  run  ooth  the  fast  and  the  tramp  boats,  following.  They  there- 
fore have  a  great  advantage  over  this  country.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  rates  from  Europe,  while  on  the  surface  somewhat  of  a 
parity,  and  the  people  here  claim  they  try  to  keep  the  rates  on  a 
parity,  are  very  much  less  on  the  average.  I  should  not  like  to 
state  definitely  as  to  how  much  they  run  less.  Of  course  there  has 
been  a  very  heavy  advance  in  the  rates  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  advance? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  due  to  the  difficulty,  of  course,  of  securing 
tonnage  at  remunerative  rates  and  the  increased  cost  of  charters,  but 
most  of  these  lines  own  their  own  boats,  running  from  here  to  there, 
and  there  are  more  or  less  charters  of  boats  as  well. 
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Mr.  Hakdy.  What  do  you  call  a  tramp  boat  in  the  service  of  these 
European  transportation  companies? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Hakdy.  You  said  the  European  trade  was  carried  by  fast 
boats  largely,  boats  in  the  regular  line,  and  by  tramp  boats. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes, 

Mr.  HAia>Y.  But  those  tramp  boats  belong  to  the  regular  lines  also, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  they  do.  I  call  them  tramps — ^that  is,  steamers 
of  lesser  speed  and  lesser  cost  of  handling. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  only  tramps  as  to  name,  then? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Irregular  sailings ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  sailing  may  be  regular,  but  the  speed  of  the 
boats  is  very  much  less.  Of  course,  we  suflfer  as  well  in  our  trade  in 
this  country  by  reason  of  the  class  of  boats  that  go  from  here  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  Europe.  Thev  go 
from  Europe  to  Rio  in,  I  should  say,  well,  14  to  18  days,  a  good  boat. 
From  here  it  is  very  rarely  they  send  a  boat  out  that  would  be  quicker 
than  24  days;  many  of  them  are  28  days.  There  is  quite  a  difference 
in  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  would  give  us  the  same  facilities  for  our 
trade  with  South  America  that  they  give  to  Europe,  is  it  true  or  not 
that  the  trade  from  this  country  would  justify  it? 
.  Mr.  Douglas.  You  mean  that  if  we  would  allow  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing^.  Suppose  they  would  give  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  they  give  Europe* 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  will  never  give  you  the  same  kind  of  service; 
they  do  not  wish  to,  and  it  would  not  suit  them.  Their  effort,  of 
course,  is — while  it  is  not  a  pronounced  and  determined  effort — is  a 
consistent  policy  of  differentiating  against  American  business.  They 
want  to  make  all  the  money  they  can  out  of  American  freight,  but 
their  inclinations  and  their  feelings  are  home,  not  here,  and  that  is 
perfectly  natural. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  North  Atlantic  trade  the  most  remunerative 
service  is  that  which  has  its  origin  in  the  United  States ;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  North  Atlantic  trade,  of  course,  is  an  excep- 
tional trade.  That  is  a  trade  that  we  are  not  able  to  handle  unless 
we  adopt  more  drastic  and  great  methods,  you  might  say,  to  accom- 
plish it,  or  great  efforts,  I  mean.    It  is  a  different  trade  entirely. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Mr.  Douglas,  do  you  ship  any  goods  by  the  steam- 
ship companies  that  operate  between  New  York  and  ^Panama,  and 
then  transship  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  that  Peruvian 
Line  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  we  do  send  some  small  amount  of  cargo  that 
way.  I  am  not  quite  conversant,  though,  with  that  detail,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  do. 

Mr.  Huebner.  What  lines  operate  ii\  that  direction? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  have  to  look  to  see;  I  could  not  say  from 
memory. 

Mr.  Huebner.  The  Royal  Mail? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  Royal  Mail  is  one. 

Mr.  Huebner.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr,  HuEBNER.  The  Hamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  And  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They,  I  think,  very  slightly. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Are  there  any  other  lines  which  operate  in  that 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  arrangement 
between  those  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Their  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Now,  do  you  ever  ship  any  goods  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  from  New  York  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  any  lines, 
in  addition  to  the  Merchants  Line  and  the  West  Coast  Line  and  the 
New  York  &  South  American  Line,  that  operate  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  You  do  not  know  about  the  rates  charged  by  those 
lines,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not.  I  might  say,  as  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  brought  up  the  question  of  cement,  that  that  is  a  goo^i 
illustration,  perhaps,  for  the  committee  to  consider,  because  it  simply 
follows  along  the  line  of  many  other  illustrations.  There  are  large 
shipments  of  cement  that  could  be  made  from  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  the  Atlas  Co.  that  made  contracts  out  there  to  carry  large  quan- 
tities of  cement,  and  their  agents  endeavored  to  charter  boats  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  There  are  other  cement  companies,  however, 
who  are  also  anxious  to  do  that  business  and  if  given  an  opportunity 
would  be  able  to  send  large  quantities  of  cement  from  this  country 
into  Rio  and  other  places  in  Brazil.  The  rates  have  been  advanced 
very  heavily  on  that  line,  however.  I  think  the  rate  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  $5  to  $7  within  a  very  recent  period — I  think  since  last 
July. 

As  we  all  know,  cement  is  shipped  from  England  and  cement  is 
shipped  from  Germany,  and  a  very  serious  thing  in  our  shipping 
business  is  that  when  you  are  confronted  with  a  position  ox  that 
kind  you  have  no  safeguard,  you  have  got  to  go  to  these  lines  and 
take  the  best  rate  they  will  give  you,  and  you  never  know,  if  you 
do  lose  the  business,  how  you  lost  it ;  but  the  men  who  sit  in  London 
can  practically  throw  that  freight  the  same  as  they  can  any  large 
contract  of  freight  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  in  any  direction  they  please,  simply  by  the  operation 
of  lowering  the  rate  here  or  there,  and  we  are  subject  to  that  very 
serious  complication.  I  understand  that  to-day  there  are,  well,  per- 
haps, anyhow  200,000  to  300,000  barrels  of  cement  that  might  be 
shipped  during  the  next  6  to  12  months  from  New  York.  I  can  not 
say  to  the  committee  whether  it  will  be  shipped  or  not,  but  you  have 
no  iniative.  If  I  took  that  contract  as  a  merchant.  I  would  not 
know  how  to  ship  it  unless  I  had  the  rate  already  established,  which 
I  have  got  to  obtain  by  consent  of  London  and  nave  the  rate  cabled 
to  my  agent  here.    I  might  do  as  my  friend,  the  Pan-American 
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New  Orleans  people,  did — enter  into  the  vicissitudes  of  Congress 
without  knowing  niy  position. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  disastrous  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  know  you  have  given  time  and  thought  to  the  freight 
facilities  to  Argentina  and  other  ports.  Have  you  any  ideas  in 
your  mind  in  regard  to  how  a  fast  passenger  and  freight  line  could 
oe  developed  to  those  ports  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  tried  to  interest  your  august  body  in  feasible  and 
desirable  improvements  when  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  amon^  you; 
but  at  that  time  you  were  not  at  all  apparently  interested  in  my 
views,  and,  while  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  to  the  committee,  I 
doubt  if  they  would  receive  any  more  consideration  at  this  date. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  follow  out  the  first  plan  if  you  will  par- 
don me.  Name  one  of  the  other  trades  in  which  you  are  engaged 
and  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  These  conditions  exist  in  practically  all  trades. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  trades? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  to  Australia  do  you  patronize? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  bring  any  data  in  reference  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  which  was 
submitted  to  me  only  dealt  with  the  situation  in  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  rates  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  all  in  combination  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  American- Austra- 
lian Steamship  Co.,  the  United  States  and  Australia  Steamship  Co., 
and  the  United  Kaiser  Line  are  all  engaged  in  the  trade  from  our 
ports  to  Australian  ports? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  three  lines  charge  exacliy  the  same  rates 
from  New  York  to  Australia,  do  they? 

Mr:  Douglas.  I  understand  so,  and  the  same  pretense  to  Africa, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  As  regards  the  return  voyage,  is  it  true  they  do 
not  make  shipments  and  do  not  keep  to  that  business,  the  return 
vovages  from 

Mr.  Douglas  (interposing).  There  is  practically  no  return- voyage 
businass  from  those  markets — practically  none.  Once  in  a  whue 
there  is  a  charter  of  wool  from  Australia,  but  the  lines  are  not  inter- 
ested in  it;  and  once  in  a  while  a  steamer  might  come  back  from 
Africa,  but  very  rarely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  does  that  steamer  go  from  Australia  after  you 
send  it  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  she  goes  seeking;  she  will  take  frozen  meat 
and  take  grain  to  Europe,  or  she  will  pick  up  business  in  various  sec- 
tions, because  all  these  lines  have  their  ramifications  established,  vou 
know ;  they  all  have  more  or  less  trade  routes.  The  ocean  is  laid  out  on 
a  blocked  plan,  and  the  English  and  Germans  know  just  where  they 
are  sending  their  boats;  they  send  them  to  New  York;  they  then  go 
to  South  America ;  they  know  where  they  propose  to  send  them  after- 
wards; and  they  go  to  any  other  parts  as  well.  It  is  an  absolutely 
worked-out  plan. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  The  Germans,  the  English,  and  all  other  nationalities 
have  a  sort  of  supemational  agreement  by  which  they  divide  up  this 
lerritorv  among  the  capitalists  and  among  the  nations  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Personally,  I  think  that  that  largely  pertains. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  anything  else  will  ever  grow  out  of  the 
supposedly  possible  warfare  between  the  German  and  English  ship- 
ping interests? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  mean,  do  you,  to  give  us  any  better  rate  here  ? 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  jou  think  that  Germany  and  England,  for  in- 
stance, will  engage  m  any  real  struggle  that  will  result  in  actual  com- 
petition and  cuttmg  of  rates? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  have,  yes,  sir,  in  certain  directions  at  certain 
times. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  for  those  lines,  whether  owned 
by  German  or  English  capital,  or  by  American  capital,  all  to  get 
together  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  but  every  now  and  then  there  are  ambitious 
men  in  this  world,  and  some  man  who  has  a  large  fleet  of  boats  looks 
with  covetous  eyes  on  some  other  man's  trade,  and  in  doing  so  lie  has 
to  fight  his  way  in  and  then,  temporarily  of  course,  whether  it  is 
from  England  or  whether  it  is  from  this  country,  there  is  a  sharp 
fight;  but  then  the  conference  comes  together. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  only  a  bubble,  and  it  subsides? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactlv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  tendency  even  to  do  away  with  the  trouble 
and  simply  go  along  harmoniously  'i 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  it  is  always  better  to  do  that ;  but  now  and 
then  men  will  get  irritated  and  upset. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  generally  repent  of  it,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  usually  do  in  their  pocket,  or  in  some  other 
wav. 

Sir.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  conference  in  regard 
to  these  bubbles  that  occur  once  m  a  while  where  some  one  makes  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  they  do  a  good  deal  like  the  European  con- 
ference is  doing  now  in  London;  they  try  to  bring  the  combatants 
together  and  establish  a  ratio  of  good  fellowship,  according  to  the 
percentages  of  profits  and  percentages  of  vessels  around  in  difi'erent 
places.  Of  course  they  do  that  as  fast  as  they  can,  naturally,  be- 
cause they  are  all  losing  money  while  the  fight  is  ^oing  on. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  policy  of  the  conference,  in  short,  in  those 
cases  is  to  brush  the  individual  off  if  they  are  strong  enough ;  if  not, 
to  admit  him  and  get  him  to  agree  to  the  same  old  terms. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly;  they  always  try  to  crush  him  for  a  rea- 
sonable period,  and  if  they  find  him  too  strong,  they  do  like  every- 
body else,  they  take  him  in. 

Mr.  HuMPHlteY.  It  does  not,  however,  result  in  any  reduction  of 
freights,  does  it? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Only  temporarily;  and  then  it  generally  goes  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  means  a  much  higher  rate,  so  they  can  get 
iMick  the  losses  they  have  made. 

-  Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  Standard  Oil  processes  and 
the  railroad  processes  of  monopolizing  all  through  the  country,  is  it 
not? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  back  to  the  Australian  trade.  What  do 
you  know,  if  anything,  about  an  Australian  shipping  ring? 

Mr.  Douglas.  As  I  have  stated,  the  paper  I  had  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  other  markets  besides  South  America,  so  I  did  not  espe- 
cially so  into  that,  but  I  can  simply  say  that  Africa  and  Australia, 
to  my  Knowledge,  are  exactly  on  the  same  parity  as  South  America, 

The  Chaikman.  Are  you  interested  financially  in  any  steamship 
coinpanies? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  steamship  company 
except  one,  and  that  is  what  they  call  the  United  States  &  Aus- 
tralasia Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  officer  in  that  company,  are  you? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports  does  that  company  operate 
steamers  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  operate  between  the  port  of  New  York  and 
the  various  Australian  ports. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  ship  your  goods  by  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir.  I  ship  them  by  either  that  company  or 
any  other  line  that  may  be — any  other  steamship  company  that  may 
be  running  at  the  time.  That  is,  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  Aus- 
tralian trade ;  there  are  no  contracts  or  restrictions  of  any  kind  as  to 
how  freight  may  be  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Thev  are. 

The  Chairman.  Between  your  own  line  and  the  other  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  I  suppose,  is  not  a  mere  coincidence ;  I  sup- 
pose it  is  like  in  all  the  other  tradCvS,  there  is  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment, is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  written  agreements? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  there  are  no  written  agreements  in  that 
trade.  I  do  not  think  there  are  in  any  of  the  trades,  although  I  may 
be  wrong  in  that  statement,  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is 
no  written  agreement  in  any  trade;  there  are  no  contracts;  they 
simply  pass  the  business  on  our  way — a  sort  of  gentleman's  basis. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  their  conferences,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  are  those  conferences  held? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  imafifine  they  are  held  anywhere,  on  the  street  cor- 
ner  or  anywhere.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  held.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  special  place  where  they  hold  these  conferences. 
They  are  all  members  of  different  exchanges  and  they  meet  on  these 
exchanges  or  they  use  the  telephone,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  you  oecame  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness in  order  to  get  better  returns  and  conditions  for  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not;  no.  The  way  I  became  interested  in  the 
business  was  this :  I  had  loaded  for  those  markets — Africa  and  Austra- 
lia— ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  in  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  but  some 
15  years  ago  or  more  we  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  with 
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the  flowing  tide  of — ^you  might  say — foreign  steamers  coming  here. 
And  so  a  number  of  us  Australian  merchants  simply  decided  that 
we  could  not  load  steamers  or  sailers  any  more,  and  we  formed  a  com- 
j»ny  and  decided  to  load  that  way  instead  of  frying  to  load  indi- 
vidually.   We  used  to  load  individually  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yourself  and  other  merchants  engaged  in  that 
trade? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  American  merchants? 

Mr.  Douglas.  American  merchants;  yes,  sir.  There  was  no  foreign 
capital  in  the  business  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  an  American  firm? 

Mr,  Douglas.  It  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  operating  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  vessels  are  simply  chartered  for  the  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  vessels? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  own  no  vessels;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  rates  between  shippers? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  not.  Everybody  is  on  the  same  basis  in 
all  these  trades,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  These  chartered  vessels  are  foreign  vessels? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Always;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  are  any  rebates  in  that 
trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  are  no  rebates  in  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  also,  I  believe,  export  to  India? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  we  export  to  India. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  the  conditions  are  in 
reference  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  conditions  there, 
as  we  only  embarked  in  that,  I  think,  about  18  months  ago,  and  I  have 
really  given  it  very  little  attention,  but  I  understand  it  is  practically 
similar  to  the  other  countries  that  we  have  discussed,  that  we  all 
ship  by  the  foreign  steamship  lines  and  we  all  have  practically  the 
same  rates.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  cargo 
which  goes  to  the  eastern  markets — ^what  I  call  the  Asiatic  markets— 
via  LfOndon  and  Liverpool  on  bills  of  lading  via  the  Cunard  Line  and 
other  lines.  And  that  goes  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  and  they 
transship  the  goods  on  the  other  side.  But  I  think  the  rates  are 
about  the  same.    We  are  all  on  about  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Shipped  direct  or  by  way  of  London! 

Mr.  Douglas.  Or  by  way  of  London  or  Liverpool ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  a  trade  with  China  and  Japan 
and  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  conditions  any  different  in  that  trade 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Than  the  conditions  in  the  Aus- 
tralian or  Indian  trade? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  practically  the  same  there.  We  all  ship 
and  pay  the  same  freight  rates,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  trade  with  South  Africa? 

Mr.  DouGLAa  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  East  Africa? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Not  to  any  extent  with  East  Africa,  but  South 
Africa  from  Cape  Town  to  Delagoa  Bay.  We  are  very  large  shippers 
in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  uniformity  of  rates  between  the  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  an  agreement  between  all  the  lines  there 
just  the  same  as  there  is  in  the  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  the 
lines  in  that  trade,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  DouGi^s.  I  could  not  say  from  knowledge,  except  this,  that  we 
are  not  required  to  sign  any  contracts,  and  we  ship  by  the  different 
lines  by  simply  making  our  engagements  according  to  our  require- 
ments and  in  accordance  with  the  date  on  which  the  steamers  are 
put  on  the  various  lines  under  the  arrangements  made  by  themselves. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  In  what  trades  are  you  required  to  sign  a  contract? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  only  contract  which  we  sign  is  in  the  South 
American — the  Argentine  business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  competitors  in  the  South  African 
trades  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  India? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Japan  or  China  or  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  shipments  to  the  Mediterranean? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  do  any  European  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  you  that  in  all  these  trades  in 
which  you  are  engaged  the  rates  are  the  same,  and  where  there  is 
ostensible  competition,  as  the  instance  made  of  the  Norton  Line, 
there  the  rates  are  identical  with  the  rates  made  by  the  conference 
line  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  might  state  in  order  to  make  that  clear  that  I 
do  not  want  you  to  infer  when  I  say  the  rates  are  always  the  same 
that  these  lines  do  not  have  for  themselves  the  right  and  privi- 
lege perhaps  of  making  large  ccmtracts  at  times  with  heavy  ship- 
pers of,  you  might  say,  agricultural  tools  or  steel  products,  or  any 
heavy  contracts  like  a  number  of  locomotives  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  They  may  then  treat  direct  with  the  manufacturer  or  the  com- 
mission house,  and  perhaps  will  differentiate  on  the  rate,  or  will  make 
a  special  rate  which  can  be  covered  by  their  schedules.  But  with  that 
exception  I  think  the  rates  are  pretty  much  imiform. 

Mr.  HuMPHftBr.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  make  special  rates  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Harvester  Combine  and  the  Steel  Trust? 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  the  Oil  Trust. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Those  two  particularly — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  goes  further.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  steamship  people, 
practically  all  of  them,  do  make  special  rates  to  those  two  particular 
combines  anyway? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  they  do  to  those  three  combines.  I  should 
like  to  include  the  oil,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  no  objection.  I  just  happen  to  have  infor- 
mation which  makes  me  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  other 
two,  and  I  presume 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  reason  why  I  want  to  put  the  oil  combine  in 
is  because  it  is  generally  current  in  New  Yori^  that  they  do  have  con- 
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tracts  with  the  oil  people  at  a  preferential  rate,  and  if  other  people 
wish  to  ship  oil  they  have  to  pay  more  money. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  seen  testimony  given  by  the  representatives 
of  the  steamship  lines  that  they  give  special  rates  to  all  three  of  those 
you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Steel  Trust,  the  Harvester  Combine,  and  the 
oil  people.  The  reason  they  give  for  it  is  that  they  say  those  interests 
are  so  powerful  that  if  they  do  not  do  it  they  will  put  on  their  own 
vessels. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  the  selfish  reason  that  should  not  obtain 
here,  because  that  is  what  you  gentlemen  are  here  to  protect,  I  hope. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  re- 
ceive that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  I  have  always  claimed  that  a  contract  for 
freicrht  was  not  taken  with  a  view  of  taking  it  at  a  lower  rate  par- 
ticularlv.  It  is  taken  bv  the  diflFerent  lines  that  run  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  that  themselves  rather  than  having  an  inde- 
pendent shipment  that  would  come  along  month  to  month  on  the 
market  that  would  tend  to  disorganize  affairs.  That  is,  it  was  a 
strength  and  an  advantage  to  the  line  to  hold  that  freight,  and  if 
it  made  some  slight  concessions  in  taking  it,  covering,  say,  12  months, 
they  did  it  for  that  purpose.  And  under  those  circumstances  every 
line  that  runs  to  a  foreign  country  should  be  compelled,  if  it  chooses 
to  protect  itself  in  that  way,  to  give  to  every  other  shipper  of  a 
similar  class  of  goods  the  same  contract  rate  which  it  maltes  with 
that  man  for  that  purpose  at  the  time,  say,  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  the  purpose  of  giving  special  rates  to  these 
three  combines  was  to  prevent  the  three  combines  from  going  into 
the  shipping  business  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  in  one  case  or  two ;  yes.  I  think  perhaps  it 
is  so.  I  think  that  those  people,  perhaps  very  justifiably,  knowing 
their  power  and  their  wealth,  took  these  men  liy  the  throat  and  said, 
"  If  you  do  not  do  this,  we  will  put  on  our  own  service,  even  if  it 
costs  us  more  money  than  it  does  for  the  service  that  you  give  us." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  think  they  ought  to  be  required  to  give  the 
other  people  the  benefit  of  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  so,  imdoubtedly;  the  same  as  you  demand 
that  the  railroads  do  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  large  exporter.  Do  they  give  you  any 
special  rates  or  concessions,  in  view  of  that  fact,  on  any  of  these 
(rades  to  which  I  have  called  attention? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  do  not.  They  lock  upcm 
the  poor  export  merchant  as  a  man  whom  they  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come too  powerful.  They  know  that  if  we  had  the  power  to-day  we 
would  rip  up  every  combination  that  they  have;  and  they,  by  reason 
of  that  lact,  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  give  us  any  concession.  And 
I  have  not,  although  I  have  tried,  been  able  to  secure  any  for  manj' 
years.  They  want  to  diversify  and  break  us  up.  They  do  not  want 
us  to  become  an  oil  trust  or  a  steel  trust  or  a  harvester  trust. 

The  Chairman.  No;  because,  so  far  as  the  trust  is  concerned, 
they  feel  like  they  are  dealing  on  more  equal  terms,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  make  concessions  there  that  they  are  not  compelled  to 
make  to  the  little  fellows? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly,  for  this  reason :  Not  so  much  that  you  may 
be  a  little  fellow  in  the  freight  you  control,  but  by  reason  of  the 
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fact  that  your  freight  must  flow  continuously  and  regularly.  A  man 
who  sends  you  orders  every  month  or  every  week  desires  those  orders 
shipped  promptly,  and  therefore  the  large  commission  house  is  not 
able  to  corral  and  bring  together  its  freight  to  the  end  that  it  could 
protect  itself  by  taking  a  steamer,  say,  once  in  60  or  90  days,  and 
putting  its  freight  in  and  shipping  it  abroad.  And,  naturally,  if  it 
did  that  as  well  it  would  have  the  hand  against  it  of  every  com- 
bine in  New  York,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  that  one  combmation 
which  it  happened  to  take  advantage  of  just  temporarily  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  export  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  do  a  West  Indian  business,  but  no  Cuban  or 
Porto  fiican  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  conditions  prevail  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  same  conditions  prevail  there;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  and  have  no  doubt  given  much  thought  to  the  remedy.  You 
do  not  consider  the  conditions  as  ideal  ?  They  ought  to  be  remedied, 
should  they  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  conditions  for  this  country,  gentlemen,  are  so 
bad  that,  in  my  judgment,  you  lose  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  world  to-day  which  you  would  have  as  easy  as  rolling  off 
a  log  if  Congress  had  the — ^you  might  say,  desire,  to  use  a  very  mild 
term,  to  place  the  American  commerce  where  they  should  have  placed 
it  30  years  ago.  I  want  to  make  that  statement  emphaticalfv,  be- 
cause the  initiative  of  the  merchant  is  absolutely  killed.  We  sit 
down  in  our  houses  in  New  York,  our  business  places,  and  trades 
come  up  daily  or  weekly,  and  we  are  absolutelv  helpless.  We  can 
not  ^t  the  steamers  or  the  sailors  if  we  wish  them,  because  sailing 
vessels  always  go  to  the  home  port,  just  the  same  as  a  man  goes  home 
at  night  when  he  can,  and  they  are  not  available.  The  merchant  of 
New  York  to-day  could  load  half  a  dozen  boats  on  the  west  coast 
with  grain  or  lumber  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  you 
could  not  get  a  steamer  there  inside  of  three  months  or  four  months, 
to  save  your  life,  no  matter  what  rate  you  pay.  And  that  condition 
will  prevail  as  long  as  we  have  no  American  ships  and  no  American 
vessels  of  our  own.  And  you  are  simply  paying  tribute  to  Europe, 
not  in  the  value  of  the  money  you  might  so  nave  to  put  out  and  might 
go  into  our  own  pockets  in  the  way  of  freight,  but  we  are  losing 
heavily  and  heavily  every  year  by  the  false  condition,  which  no  other 
nation  than  the  American  Nation  would  tolerate  for  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  because  I  am  a 
radical  on  those  questions.  I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  Con- 
gress was  all  wrong  on  that  subject,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
lower  House  has  been  the  offender.  The  upper  House  in  several  in- 
stances has  been  right.  The  statement  that  has  been  made  that  you 
could  not  pass  a  bill  through  Congress  to  meet  the  Senate's  desires  I 
do  not  think  correct.  I  have  always  felt  that  there  would  have  been 
two  ways.  You  take,  for  instance.  South  America.  You  go  back 
10  or  12  years  ago  and  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to  have 
arranged  mail-carrying  contracts  with  South  America  by  combina- 
tion and  agreement  between  the  South  Americans  and  this  country, 
they  paying  a  portion  of  the  bill  and  we  paying  a  portion  of  the  bill, 
the  same  arrangement  as,  with  their  enligntenment  and  knowledge  oi 
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marine  affairs,  the  English  nation  makes  with  its  own  colonies^ 
But  we  have  lost  that  opportunity  in  all  probability. 

The  Chaihman.  I  have  understood  that  they  are  willing  to  do  that 
now, 

Mr.  DouoLAS.  I  heard  that  statement,  and  I  hrae  it  is  true.  It  was 
true  years  ago,  but  whether  it  is  true  to-day  i  do  not  Imow.  We 
have  ^ot  to  take  the  initiative  as  a  governmental  measure.  The  idea 
joi  trying  to  throw  the  onus  of  responsibility  upon  the  merchants  or 
capitalists  of  this  country  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but 
it  will  never  be  carried  out  until  some  sudden  thing  occurs,  if  it  ever 
does,  which  would  then  create  a  situation  which  would  bring  it  about. 
It  is  not  a  question  that  you  have  not  American  capital,  out  it  is  a 
question  that  you  can  not  utilize  American  capital  to  advantage  in 
the  shipping  trade  to-day  by  reason  of  existing  conditions — our  own 
obligation,  you  might  say,  as  a  Nation,  in  the  way  we  have  handled 
the  ships,  and  the  increased  cost,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  of  the 
building  of  those  ships,  although  to-day  we  have  a  law  enabling  us 
to  buy  ships  anywhere  we  choose. 

Now,  the  Government  is  the  only  power  in  this  world  that  can 
bring  about  that  condition.  They  have  got  to  create  the  entering 
wedge,  and  it  is  their  duty,  and  they  should  do  it  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  contributing  enough  money  to  have  us  make  contracts 
with  those  people  who  would  be  willing  to  make  them  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  load  steamers  for  the  outports  of  the  world;  that  is, 
the  chief  countries.  And  thev  should  be  a  combination  of  fast  steam- 
ers with  other  steamers  to  follow  that  might  be  of  the  same,  you 
might  say,  speed.  And  unless  you  do  that  I  think  you  wiU  stew  in 
the  mud  for  many  years  more,  the  same  as  we  have  for  the  past  30 
years.  It  is  no  new  problem.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word  "  sub- 
sidy,"  as  my  friend  facing  me  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  word  "  subsidy."  I  think 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  You  talk  about  subsidizing.  You  sub- 
sidize about  pretty  much  everything  else  in  the  world,  and  yet  you 
always  get,  you  mi^ht  say,  the  cold  shivers  down  the  back  when  you 
talk  about  protecting  American  shipping,  which  is  the  most  uni- 
versal thing  in  the  world  you  can  subsidize  to  benefit  this  country, 
because  it  benefits  every  man  and  child  and  every  woman  that  has  a 
husband  or  son  that  is  laboring. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there.  Under  section  5  of  the  Panama  Canal 
act  enterprising  American  citizens  can,  individually  or  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  overcome  that  difference  in  the  cost  of  building  the  snip  at 
home  and  abroad  by  buying  their  ships  abroad  and  putting  them 
under  the  American  flag  and  operating  them  in  the  foreign  trade. 
They  can  go  to  the  Postmaster  General  and  get  a  contract  imder  the 
ocean-mail  act  of  March  13,  1901,  for  mail  pay  for  those  ships  in 
the  South  American  trade.    Why  do  they  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  the  question  which  has  been  asked  many 
times,  and  it  does  not  require  much  answer.  It  is  because  the  pay 
is  not  sufficient.  You  must  remember  the  German  Government  and 
the  English  Government  have  laid  out  a  plan  of  subsidizing  their 
ships  by  which  those  ships  are  to  be  used  by  the  Government  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  in  very  many  ways  encouraging  the  building  and 
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putting  on  of  those  vessels  on  those  trade  routes  which  specially  per- 
tain to  their  commerce.  If  you  will  give  a  sufficient  revenue  per 
annum  to  put  on  American  snips  you  will  get  them,  but  until  you 
do  give  enough  money  you  will  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  do  not  receive  any  subsidies  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
at  all. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  same  mail  pay  that  we  pay  foreign 
ships  for  carrying  our  mail,  which  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  that  we  pay  our  subsidized  lines,  and  yet  they  are  most 
prosperous  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  pay  any  subsidy  on  that 
trade,  but  you  must  remember  that  they  control  the  immi^ation 
traffic.  These  ships  are  indirectly,  in  my  opinion,  subsidized, 
although  you  make  the  statement  that  they  do  not  receive  a  subsidy. 
I  believe  they  do.  If  you  think  that  the  British  Government  and 
if  you  think  that  the  German  Government  are  going  to  tell  you 
everything  they  do,  I  do  not.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  these  big 
lines — ^you  might  as  well  tell  me  that  the  Cunard  Line  is  not  sub- 
sidized on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  say  there  was  never  a  greater 
subsidy  paid  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world  than  the  Cunara  Line 
has  to-duy.  That  is,  they  do  not  have  to  raise  the  money  to  build 
their  own  steamers.    The  British  Government  handles  that  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  two  steamers  built  under  the  Govern- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  enterprise  on  our  part — or  I  would 
not  say  that;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  more  inviting  field 
to  make  investments  and  pay  dividends  elsewhere,  and  they  have  not 
come  to  that.  In  other  words,  they  prefer  to  allow  the  foreigner  to 
build  the  ships  and  to  carry  the  commerce  rather  than  to  do  so 
themselves. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  a  fallacy  that  has  been  played  on  so  many 
years  that  many  people  believe  it.    I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  them  try  it  once  and  see  whether 
they  will  fail  or  not. 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  have  tried  it  different  times,  and  they  will  fail 
everv  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  some  American  corporation  or- 
ganized and  buy  some  foreign-built  ships  and  bring  them  under  the 
ocean  mail-carrying  act  of  1891. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  you  have  the  courage  to  try  it,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
interested  to  the  same  extent  that  you  are,  because  you  are  going  to 
make  a  failure.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  throw  at  us  the  statement 
that  we  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it  and  the  money  to  do  it.  We 
have  the  courage  and  we  have  the  money,  but  we  have  not  the  facili- 
ties to  do  it,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  to-day.  Nothing 
is  ffoing  to  give  it  to  us  but  the  Government  initiative. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  call  your  line  a  foreign  line? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  call  it  a  moribund  line 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  it  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  get  the  foreign  flag  on  it? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  simply  charter  any  vessel  that  comes  along;  that 
is  all. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Your  cwnpany,  then,  does  not  have  any  charter  or 
corporation  in  foreign  lands? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  have  not  any  charters  or  any  ships.  We  have  not 
anything  but  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hardy,  x  ou  charter  a  vessel  and  operate  it  under  whatever 
fla^  it  is  under? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

ifr.  Hardy.  These  ships  are  under  your  control,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.    They  are  chartered  simply  for 
the  voyage  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  while  you  have  your  charter? 
Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  while  we  have  our  charter — for  the  voyage. 
•  Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  never  charter  them  except  for  one  voyage? 
Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  your  company  controls  a  great  deal  of  shipping. 
Why  is  it  that  those  ships  of  yours  do  not  find  New  York  their  home 
port — do  not  roost  there? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Why  don't  they? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  took  the  position  that  New  York  was  wanting  in 
shipping  because  these  vessels  of  the  foreign  lines  have  their  home 
elsewhere  and  naturally  roost  elsewhere.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  if 
American  capital  owns  foreign  ships,  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  is 
not  their  headquarters  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  would  be  if  there  was  any  such  thing. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  to  prevent  your  capitalists  there  from  engag- 
ing foreign  ships  under  foreign  flags  and  owning  and  dominating  and 
controlling  them? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Because  we  can  not  meet  the  competition  that  we 
have  to  face  with  the  foreign  elements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean,  then,  that  if  you  had  these  ships  there  in 
New  York,  subject  to  the  control  of  local  companies,  you  could  not 
meet  the  competition? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  and  it  is  very  plain  why. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  proposition ;  that  you  can  not.  Your  idea 
is  that  this  Government  is  in  shape  so  it  can  not  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly,  and  I  tell  you  why.  You  must  remember 
that  all  business  has  to  grow,  and  the  European  business  in  the  ship- 
ping has  not  been  a  sudden  growth ;  it  has  been  the  growth  of  years. 
Now-,  for  instance,  presuming  we  had  the  temerity  to  do  what  our 
friends  did  in  New  Orleans,  to  endeavor  to  load  a  line  on  that  basis— 
if  I  charter  a  ship  to  go  to  Australasia  or  South  Africa,  that  ship 
knows  why  she  is  going  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Douglas.  Aren't  you  mixing  this 
up  with  that  question  of  natural  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  is  this :  The  ships 
which  we  take,  for  instance,  are  to  be  loaded  for  Australasia,  and 
they  go  there  for  some  reason  which  enters  into  some  other  com- 
bination. They  are  desirous  of  going  there  for  some  purposes  of 
their  own.  For  instance,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  from  Austral- 
asia there  are  certain  lines  of  shipping  taken  up  by  frozen  meats, 
and  so  on.  These  ships  all  have  their  ramifications,  and  they  go,  to 
these  places  because  they  desire  to  do  so;  if  we  should  never  send 
them  there  we  would  have  no  such  ramifications.     It  is  the  same 
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story  there  again  as  in  the  coffee  business  in  Rio  and  Santos.    You 
go  there  and  discharge  your  cargo  and  have  nothing  to  take  away. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  any  subsidy  could  enable  you  to  live? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy,  How  much  of  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  figure  it  out  for  you  if  you  will  give  me  the 
subsidy.    I  have  figured  it  out  before. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  say  just  now  there  was  the  illustration  of  the 
coffee  proposition  ?  That  as  soon  as  a  lower  rate  of  duty  was  given 
to  the  United  States  the  ship  combine  absorbed  that? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn't  it  true? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  if  we  could  give  you  all  sorts  of  bounties 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  do  not  need  to  give  all  sorts  of  bounty. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wouldn't  this  combination  absorb  that  subsidy  just 
the  same? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  thev  would.  What  you  ought  to  do 
is  this:  It  is  simply  a  question  or  arithmetic  and  calculation.  If 
you  will  establish  a  mail  carrying  contract  line,  say  from  New  York 
to  certain  points  in  South  America,  the  capitalists  and  men  that  are 
interested  in  that  business  will  be  able  to  figure  out  what  they  can 
do  in  the  way  of  running  that  line  and  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  run  it.  You  may  say  that  if  they  undertake 
that  they  might  meet  with  disaster,  and  so  they  mi^ht,  you  can  not 
always  foretell ;  but  I  think  you  can  foretell  to  a  certain  degree  things 
of  that  character.  I  believe  that  those  lines  could  be  established  and 
operated,  but  they  can  not  be  operated  under  the  act  of  1891. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  help  would  that  be  to  ships  that  do  not  carry 
the  mail? 

Mr.  Douglas.  To  the  merchant  it  would  do  this :  Those  would  be 
American  lines,  under  the  control  of  Congress.  I  claim  that  there 
is  not  a  steamship  line  that  comes  into  the  port  of  New  York  that 
should  not  be,  you  might  say,  either  under  charter  or  at  least  licensed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  That  is  what  you  have  to  come  to, 
and  for  this  reason :  If  you  own  a  ship  and  send  her  into  the  port  of 
New  York  as  a  tramp  boat,  you  are  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
United  States  port  of  entry,  and  you  can  come  and  you  can  go  and 
receive  this  hospitality.  But  just  as  soon  as  foreign  corporations 
come  here  and  open  their  offices  here  and  engage  our  facilities,  re- 
ceive docking  facilities  from  us  and  become  permanent,  then  they  are 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  a  trust  company  or  bank  in  New  York. 
You  could  regulate  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  I  would 
.like  to  stick  to  this  question  of  subsidy.    What  help  would  it  be  to 
the  rest  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  for  a  few  ships  to  be 
subsidized  by  a  mail  contract?    How  would  that  help  the  others? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  rest  of  the  ships?  Why,  you  have  no  ships  ex- 
cept coastwise  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  we  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  you  would. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  help  would  the  subsidy  to  the  mail-carrjdng 
ships  give  these  other  ships? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Simply  this,  you  have  to  start  a  thing.  You  go 
back  30  or  40  years  ago.    I  remember  hearing  every  man  m  Congress 
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talk  about  the  tinplate  industry^  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
it ;  but  just  as  soon  as  you  gave  us  a  chance  we  did  establish  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Your  idea  is  that  by  subsidizing  a  few  ships  the  others 
would  be  able  to  carry  themselves  on? 

Mr.  DouQLAS.  No;  not  quickly.  You  have  to  subsidize  and  then 
to  get  the  lines  growing,  and  those  things  will  gradually  srow.  You 
have  toprotect  those  lines — ^protect  them  against  foreign  domination. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  no  ship  can 
live  on  the  ocean  in  competition  if  it  costs  50  to  60  per  cent  more  than 
its  competitor? 

Mr.  DouoLAs.  No ;  I  do  not  know,  sir,  anything  of  the  kind,  and  T 
do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  do  not  think  the  cost  of  the  ship  would  amount  to 
anything? 

Mr.  DovGLAS.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  the  ship  is  of  very  serious 
moment. 

Hie  Chaibman.  Your  theory  is  that  if  the  Government  puts  up 
enough  money  you  can  still  operate,  whether  you  have  cargoes  or  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  I  won't  be  put  in  that  position.  I  will  answer 
Judge  Hardy's  question.  I  say  that  the  cost  of  the  ship  is  not  of 
such  serious  moment,  although  I  would  give  the  lines  which  agree  to 
run  these  vessels  the  privilege  of  buying  these  ships  anywhere  they 
chose  in  the  world  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gradually  have  them 
replace  those  ships  with  American-built  ships.  That  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  bonding  those  vessels  at  4  or  4|>  per  cent.  That  would  mean 
a  cost  of  $89,0(K)  extra  handicap.  That  ^9,000  handicap  is  not  going 
to  do  away  with  the  ability  to  build  up  our  shipping. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  a  $1,000,000  vessel  here  would  cost  only  $600,000  on 
the  Clyde,  and  you  have  4j  per  cent  interest  put  on  that,  bonded  in- 
debtedness, that  is  $24,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  you  are  not  going  to  build  any  such  ships  as 
that 

Mr.  Habdt.  But  you  can  illustrate  it  by  a  good  ship,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  can  better  illustrate  it  by  a  certain  ship. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  say  that  does  not  amoimt  to  anything? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  is  a  considerable  item; 
yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Would  not  the  repairs  equal  the  original  cost  in  20 
years  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  no  ship  now  that  would  last  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Well,  in  15  years? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Mr.  Douglas,  don't  you  mow  that  the  added  amount  in 
the  original  cost,  the  added  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness,  the 
added  amount  of  insurance,  the  added  amount  of  repairs,  would 
prevent  anybody  from  competing? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  would,  to-day,  under  our  present  conditions ;  yes. 
But  if  the  United  States  Government  had  the  liberality  it  ought  to 
have  and  would  look  at  this  thing  in  an  intelligent  way,  and  instead 
of  letting  this  matter  drift  on 

Mr.  BUbdt.  Why  don't  you  people  fight  the  shipbuilding  monpoly 
some?    Why  don't  you  get  cheaper  ships? 

Mr.  Douglas.  My  dear  sir,  we  have  all  advocated  cheap  ships  for 
many  years. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get  a  bill  through  Con^ 
gress  ?  " 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir ;  I  introduced  it  myself,  and  it  slumbered  in 
your  committee  and  we  could  not  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Were  you  in  favor  of  letting  free  ships  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly ;  I  was.  It  would  not  solve  the  problem, 
though. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  proposed  to  let  fred  ships  come  in,  you  pro- 
posed to  hamstring  them  by  denying  them  cargo^? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did.  My  proposition  went  further  than  yours  in 
one  way.  I  was  willing  for  foreign  ships  to  come  in,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  they  were  going  to  get  this  mail  subsidy  contract  and  then  be 
replaced  by  American  ships  as  fast  as  we  could,  those  ships  to  be  used 
in  case  of  war  by  this  country.  You  gentlemen  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  for  colliers 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  a  bucket. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  would  amount  to  enough  to  start  the  American 
shipping. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  taken  the  first  step  then,  from 
your  standpoint,  in  admitting  foreign  ships  to  American  registry 
and  permitting  them  to  enjoy  the  mail  contract  pay.    Now,  if  the  mail 

Eay  were  increased,  you  thmk  that  if  with  the  added  advantage  of 
aving  foreign  ships  and  bringing  them  under  the  American  flag 
we  could  build  and  operate  a  line  of  ships  to  South  America,  that 
would  be  helpful  to  our  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  undoubtedly  would;  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  free  ships  has  been  the  one  solid  argument  that  those 
who  are  prejudiced  against  American  shipping  have  hung  their  hats 
on  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  half  past  12,  and  I  suggest  we  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  Humphrey  of  Washington.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Douglas 
some  questions.  Mr.  Douglas,  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  fallacy  that 
we  hear  so  much  about,  that  the  German  ships  are  not  subsidized.  I 
will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  in  the  nrst  place,  German  lines 
are  given  preferred  freight  rates  over  the  Government-owned  rail- 
road in  Germany? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  for  manv  years,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  they  are  subsidized  in 
this  way,  that  a  foreign  line  or  a  competing  line  can  not  get  ports  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  they  not  absolutely  excluded  by  law  from 
certain  ports? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  but  I  am  told  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Germany  will  not  permit  a  competing  line  to 
come  in  there  at  all.  Just  to  illustrate,  if  an  American  line  wanted 
to  run  in  opposition  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  they  would  not 
permit  it  to  come  in. 

The  Chahiman.  A  gjentleman  who  was  here  the  other  day  promised 
to  furnish  us  information  on  that  question.  He  is  going  to  translate 
for  us  the  German  navigation  laws.  There  has  been  much  assertion 
one  way  and  another  on  that  question. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  There  is  another  way,  too,  in  which  those  vessels 
are  able  to  help  themselves  very  greatly.  They  are  enabled  to  make 
these  special  contracts,  these  rebate  contrlicts,  and.  of  course,  the  Ger- 
man law  will  enforce  those  rebate  contracts  and  those  special  con- 
tracts, discriminating  contracts  of  every  kind  and  character. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  mean  the  German  Government  stands  right  back 
of  the  proposition  we  are  trying  to  fight  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  enforce  them  in  law.  In  other  words,  they 
make  an  a^eement  with  a  German  firm  that  they  will  patronize 
their  shipping  line  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  during  that  time 
if  they  give  any  of  their  cargoes  to  a  line  outside  of  their  .conference 
the  conrerence  lines  will  not  handle  their  freight. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  confirmed  by  some  cor- 
rect information.    I  know  that  is  not  true  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  beg  the  chairman's  pardon;  it  is  also  true  in 
Great  Britain.  I  have  examined  those  cases,  and  I  am  not  speaking 
at  random. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  exactly  in  the  face  of  the  common  law  in 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  will  find  this  identical  case,  where  they  made 
a  contract  with  a  firm  in  Scotland,  I  think  it  was,  that  if  they  shipped 
by  any  other  line  or  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
they  would  lose  their  rebates.  They  shipped  from  a  different  port— ^ 
Dotover  a  different  line — and  it  was  held  it  was  in  violation  oi  their 
agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  Enrfand  a  contract  of  the  kind  we  have  been 
speaking  about  in  the  Brazilian  trade  is  upheld  as  a  legal  and  valid 
contract? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 
.   Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  held  illegal  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why,  jes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  idea  it  would  be  better  to  hold  it  legal? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  I  am  certainly  opposed  to  it.  I  am  simply 
holding  out  some  of  the  advantages  that  some  of  these  foreign 
steamsmp  lines  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  the  remedy  is  to  make  such  a  con- 
tract with  them — ^to  bar  such  companies  from  our  ports? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  question  was  asked  here  several 
times  what  effect  the  subsidized  mail  lines  would  have  upon  the 
lines  outside  of  the  subsidized  lines  themselves?  What  effect  would 
it  have  on  this  combine  between  here  and  South  America  if  we 
had  even  two  fast  mail  lines  running  down  there  carrying  freight; 
what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  freight  rates;  would  it  cut  it  to 
pieces? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  what  action  the  foreign  steamship  con- 
ference would  take  in  case  of  your  starting  an  American  line  with 
the  aid  of  American  money  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  but  if  you 
should  put  these  lines,  both  American  and  foreign,  when  they  want 
to  come  here,  under  American  license,  I  think  you  could  largely  con- 
trol that  situation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  perfectly  apparent  to  anybody  that  if 
we  have  a  line  of  steamships  running  from  here  to  South  America, 
and  if  they  should  cut  under  the  rate  of  this  conference,  the  confer- 
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ence  would  either  have  to  come  down  to  that  rate  or  we  would  get 
the  business? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  possible  you  would  drive  out  the  foreign  lines, 
but  it  would  take  many  years. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  It  would  regulate  the  freight  rates? 
^  Mr.  Douglas.  If  you  allow  mem  to  fight  it  out,  either  the  foreign 
line  would  drive  them  out  or  they  would  drive  the  foreign  line  out. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Another  question  was  asked  here  as  to  what  is  a 
sufficient  subsidy  to  keep  these  lines  running.  Since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  it  has  been  made  before  this  committee  as  a 
definite  i)roposition.  For  instance,  the  Boston  Steamship  Co.  came 
before  this  committee  one  time  and  made  a  definite  proposition  that 
if  they  were  permitted  to  take  so  much  subsidy  they  would  continue 
to  run. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  American  capital  has  always  been  prepared, 
if  they  were  able  to  get  together  with  you  on  rat^  to  agree  to  do 
certain  things  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  one  other  question  about  the  argument 
made  that  capital  finds  other  fields  more  inviting  than  they  do  the 
shipping  busmess.  However,  millions  of  American  capital  find  the 
shipping  business  inviting  under  foreign  flags,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  has  been  more  or  less  foundation  in  that,  but 
not  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Take  the  case  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil 
have  a  lot  of  steamers,  and  some  few  lines  outside,  but  not  any  appre- 
ciable number. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  the  point  that  shipping  in  itself  does  not  offer 
sufficient  attraction  for  American  capital  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  sufficient  if  run  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  under  our  navigation  laws  and  all  we 
all  know  it  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stephens  desires  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  stated  that  the  Oil,  the  oteel,  and  the  Har- 
vester Trusts  received  special  rates  for  their  shipments  from  the 
different  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  stated  that  is  the  current  rumor ;  you  might  say  it 
is  the  current  rumor  and  impression. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  whether  the  special  rates  given  to 
those  trusts  are  the  cause  of  competition  in  rates  between  the  mem- 
bers of  tJie  conference  lines,  or  is  it  because  of  a  preagreement  between 
the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  it  is  to  some 
extent  by  reason  of  actual  competition,  as  the  Standard  Oil  has  bought 
vessels  and  sailed  them,  as  you  know.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  other 
people  it  is  simply  by  reason  of  a  threatened  competition. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  get  me  quite.  Is  the  low  rate  because 
of  competition  between  the  diflferent  members  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  jDouglas,  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  do  not  compete  at  all,  do  they? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  they  take  that  pro  rata  among  them,  you  know, 
as  it  suits  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Douglas,  I  have  one  other  question  in  refer- 
ence to  regulation.    Suppose  Congress  should  pass  an  act  increasing 
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the  mail  pay  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstacles  you  have  in  mind, 
would  not  the  natural  tendency  be  for  our  subsidized  lines,  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  forbiddinff  it,  to  go  into  the  conference  or  com- 
bination with  these  other  lines! 

Mr.  Douglas.  Your  law  would  have  to  prevent  that;  you  would 
have  to  have  that  r^ulated  by  law. 

^  The  Chaibman.  State  whether  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  bring  all  these  lines,  domestic  and  foreign,  under 
the  supervision  of  some  tribunal,  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  some  other  commission,  and  compel  them  to  file  their  rates 
and  submit  to  all  reasonable  regulation  like  the  railroads? 
.  Mr.  Douglas.  I  am ;  yes,  sir.  And  I  am  further  in  favor  of  de- 
manding that  those  through  bills  of  lading  should  in  all  cases  specify 
when  they  are  from  internal  points — inland  places — ^the  rates  of 
freight  which  pertain  to  the  seatx)ard,  and  the  rate  of  freight  which 
pertains  to  the  ocean  part. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  separate  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  shippers  should  have  their  election 
by  what  route  or  line  they  should  snip. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly ;  and  that  ought  to  be  under  control  of  some 
tribunal,  such  as  you  stated ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman."  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Did  I  under-/ 
stand  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  desire  to  make  an  additional  statement? 

Mr.   Douglas.  I  will  just  make  a   few  corrections,  if  I   may. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  I  stated  that  I  knew  absolutely  of  no  rebates 
being  paid  to  ourselves  or  others  in  New  York.  If  I  am  correct, 
I  think  on  reflection,  that  there  is  one  line  that  runs  from  New  York 
down  to  the  West  Indies  that  still  allows  rebates.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  fruit  lines.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  could  send  the  committee 
the  name  of  the  line  if  vou  would  like  to  have  it  that  still  allows 
ourselves  and  some  other  merchants  a  small  concession  or  rebate  on 
the  freight.    I  would  like  to  have  that  correction  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  form  of  a  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  agreement ;  but  I  think  that  at 
certain  specified  periods  they  send  in  a  rebate  to  different  merchants. 
That  occurred  to  me  afterwards.  It  was  such  a  small,  little  thing 
that  I  did  not  think  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
my  evidence  corrected  accordingly.  There  is  also  one  other  thing 
I  am  not  quite  sure  of.  You  asked  me  if  I  was  an  officer  of  that 
company.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  or  not.  I  may  be  one,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  recall.  I  pay  so  little  attention  to  that  company's 
affairs  for  a  good  many  years  that  I  do  not  remember.  I  am  a 
director — ^that  I  stated — that  I  do  know,  but  whether  I  am  one  of 
the  vice  presidents,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  elected  me  at 
the  last  meeting  or  whether  they  did  not.  I  would  like  to  have  those 
few  corrections  made.  I  would  like,  of  course,  to  give  you  the  exact 
statement  if  I  was  able. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  will  furnish  the  information  in  refer- 
ence to  rebates? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  send  you  the  name  of  the  line,  if  I  am  correct 
that  that  line  does  jet  allow  rebates.  I  will  send  it  to  you  personally, 
Mr.  Alexander. 

New  Yobk,  January  9,  191S, 

Deab  Sib:  As  requested  by  you,  I  looked  iuto  the  matter  of  rebate  on  ship- 
ments to  such  countries  as  our  firm  shipped  to,  and  find  I  was  correct  in  stat- 
ing we  receive  no  refunds  of  any  kind  excepting  in  cue  case.  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Atlas  Service,  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Co.,  and  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  on  shipments  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  charge  a  primage  of  10  per  cent, 
which  amount  is  rebated  at  the  end  of  specified  periods  for  the  shipments 
during  the  previous  six  months.  This  concession  is  not  paid  on  other  ports 
in  Jamaica  nor  allowed  by  steamship  lines  to  other  ports  in  the  West  Indies^ 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  We  have  no  contract  with  the  lines  named,  and 
we  are  at  full  liberty  to  ship  by  any  other  line  if  opportunity  offers. 

The  second  correction  made  by  me  after  lunch  recess  is  also  in  order,  and  I 
would  state  that  I  am  a  vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  &  A.  S.  S.  Co.  as  well  at 
director. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Douglas. 

To  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexandeb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ALLEBTON  D.  HITCH,  TBEASUEEB,  HAOE- 
METEB  TBADINO  CO.,  EZFOBT  AND  IMFOBT  COMMISSION  MEB- 
CHANTS,  17  BATTEBY  PLACE,  NEW  YOBE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  stenographer  your  name. 

Mr.  Hitch.  AUerton  D.  Hitch. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  address  and  business. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  so  the  committee  can  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Allerton  B.  Hitch,  Hagemeyer  Trading  Co.,  export 
and  import  commission  merchants,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  importing  or  exporting  firm? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Both  importing  and  exporting.    In  what  trades? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Principally  South  America;  largely  Brazil.  We  also 
do  a  little  to  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  east? 

Mr.  HncH.  Why.  China  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  of  commodities  do  you  handle? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Practically  everything  that  they  want  from  America, 
and  import  sugar,  cocoa,  cochineal,  rubber,  but  not  coffee ;  wool,  but 
not  coffee,  except  from  Java.    We  export  some  coffee  from  Java. 

The  Chairman.  The  subpoena  that  was  served  on  you,  Mr.  Hitch, 
directed  you  to  produce  certain  contracts  or  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments between  yourselves  and  any  shipping  lines.  Have  you  any 
documents  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  only  one  contract  with  any  steamship  com- 
pany, beyond  our  daily  contracts  for  special  lots  of  freight.  We  have 
only  one  regular  contract ;  that  is  with  the  Argentine  Line.    We  had 
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very  little  busness  with  the  Argentine,  but  we  have  a  contract  with 
the  Houston  Line,  similar  to  the  contract  about  which  Mr.  Douglas 
testified ;  tliat  is  the  only  contract  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  you? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  have. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  May  I  ask  where  that  line  runs? 

Mr.  Hitch.  To  the  Argentine — between  New  York  and  the  Argen- 
tine? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  flag? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  The  English  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  copy  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  it  to  the  stenographer  and  let 
him  mark  it  as  an  exhibit? 

The  document  here  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer  "  No.  1,  Hitch,"  and  is  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  128. 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  27th  day  of  Jmie,  1912,  between 
R.  P.  Houston  &,  Co.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Messrs  Hngemeyer  Trading  Co^ 
imrty  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  from  New  York  to  Monte- 
video, La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahai  Blanca  from  date  to  April 
30,  1913,  included. 

Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage  for  all  shipments  which  party 
at  the  second  part  has  for  shipment,  provided  reasonable  notice  of  intention  t9 
ship  (say,  20  days)  is  given,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight: 

CentL 

1.  Harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header,  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes, 

drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  corn  pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and  parts 
thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows  (except  tractiorf-engine  gang  plows) 18 

2.  Cleaners,  hay  pressers»  grain  mills,  grain  planters,   land  rollers,  pul- 
verizers  18 

o.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  and  hay  forks 20 

Chairs,  desks,  and  common  furniture 17| 

4.  Windmill  material 19 

5.  Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers,  including  gas  engines,  tnictlon  and 

gang  plows: 

Up  to  3  tons 20 

Over  3  tons . « 22 

ft.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

7.  Machinery,  up  to  2  tons 20 

S.  Lubricating  oil   (until  Dec.  31) 15 

0.  Automobiles: 

Not  exceeding  2  tons  (until  Pec.  31) 15 

Over  2  tons  (until  Pec.  31)__: 18 

10.  Sewing  machines  (until  Dec.  31) 14 

n.  Oeneral  cargo,  not  otherwise  enunierate<l,  current  rates  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  nnd  are  per  cubic 
foot  or  56  pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  on  pieces 
not  over  2  tons'  weight,  unless  otherwise  specified,  but  it  is  understood  and 
Jipreed  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  separate  parts  of  one  machine  or  more  of 
the  same  class:  in  other  words,  if  part  of  a  mnchine  is  taken  at  the  measure- 
ment rate,  the  machine  entire  must  be  carried  on  this  basis — the  same  with 
weight  freight. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  rates  of  freight  to  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca  for  an 
shipments,  irrespective  of  quantity,  by  any  steamer  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic 
foot  or  56  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates,  whether  sailing  direct  or  te 
Buenos  Aires  first.  The  rates  to  La  Plata  shall  be  3  cents  per  cubic  foot  or 
fi6  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates. 
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The  rate  on  binder  twine  to  Bosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  Lu  Plata  shall  be  6 
cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rate. 

Rates  on  goods  not  covered  by  above  agreement  weighing  over  4,480  pounds 
are  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  parties  hereto. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  complete 
machine. 

All  freights  to  be  prepaid. 

All  shipments  are  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Houston  Line*s 
River  Plate  bills  of  lading. 

Kerosene,  naphtha,  lumber,  rosin,  and  other  rough  or  dangerous  cargo  to  be 
subject  to  special  arrangement. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  of  Messrs.  Hagemeyer  Trading  Co.,  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
2,000  tons  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate  ports,  and  shipments  shall  only 
be  made  by  steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  reduce  the  rates  of 
freight  to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  of  the  articles  above  mentioned 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract,  then  Messrs.  Hagemeyer  Tniding 
Co.  are  to  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  all  such  reductions  during  the  period  that 
■aid  rates  are  reduced. 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co., 
Per  W.  E.  Halm. 

Hagemeteb  Trading  Co. 
F.  E.  Hagemeteb,  President. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  the  only 
agreement  you  have  with  any  company? 

Mr.  Hitch.  That  is  the  only  agreement  beyond  single  bookings. 
We  make  freight  contracts,  of  course,  for  single  or  monthly  book- 
ings, of  one  or  two  months  or  a  year,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  The  Houston  Line,  I  believe  you  say,  is  the  line 
with  which  your  contract  is  made? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  that  a^eement  are  on  all  fours  with  the  agreement  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Douglas? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  lines  are  there  that  are  in  there?  Tell  the 
committee,  now,  what  you  may  know  of  any  conferences  or  pools  or 
rings  between  the  shipping  lines  engaged  in  the  South  American  or 
the  Argentine  or  Brazilian  trades. 

Mr.  IIiTcii.  With  Brazil  there  is  the  Hamburg-South  American, 
the  Prince  Line,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  are  in  the  confer- 
ence lines;  outside  of  that,  there  is  the  Lloyd  Brazilierio.  So  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  we  do  not  know  definitely,  but,  so  far  as  we 
understand,  all  three  lines  mentioned  at  first  are  in  agreement  as 
to  rates,  as  to  the  niunber  of  steamers  they  run,  ancT  the  Lloyd 
Brazilierio  is  entirely  separate. 

The  Chairman.  Rates  that  refer  to  passenger  and  freight  as  well? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  are  the  only  ones  that  take  pas- 
sengers. The  other  lines  take  freight  alone.  The  Lamport  &  Holt 
only  take  first-class  freight  or  freights  that  are  in  a  hurry,  such  as 
fish  and  apples — perishable  goods — and  they  get  an  extra  rate  for 
those. 

The  Chairman.  Theirs  is  the  faster  line  of  steamers? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Theirs  is  much  the  faster  line ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contract  or  agreement  with  these 
lines  or  any  other  lines  by  which  either  on  the  exports  or  imports 
you  are  allowed  rebate? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  None  whatever.  There  are  no  rebates  that  I  know 
of  on  exports  to  Brazil.  There  are  no  rebates  that  I  know  of  from 
Brazil  except  coffee,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  receive  any  rebates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  trade? 

Mr.  Hitch.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lloyd  Brazilierio  is,  so  far  as  you  know,  an 
independent  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  a  competitive  line.  . 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  to  which  you  have  referred  binds 
you  to  patronize  the  Houston  Line  or  any  one  of  the  conference  lines! 

Mr.  Hitch.  This  contract  I  speak  of  is  for  the  Argentine.  There 
are  nothing  but  conference  lines  to  the  Argentine  at  present.  The 
Lloyd  Brazilierio  does  not  go  to  the  Argentine. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  go  there?  The  Norton  &,  Son  go  to  the 
Argentine? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  an  independent  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  They  aro 
sometimes  called  an  independent  line,  but  the  indications  are  th^ 
are  not  very  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Their  rates  seems  to  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  they  may  claim  to  be  independent 
their  rates  are  the  same  as  the  conference  line  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  So  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trades  do  you  say  you  are  engaged  in! 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  import  sundry  articles  from  South  America.  We 
do  a  business  with  Chile  and  we  import  and  ship  to  Java  and  a  small 
quantity  of  things  to  China. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  to  any  extent  employed  what  is  commonly 
called  "  tramp  steamers  "  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  If  by  "  tramp  steamers  "  you  mean  the  chartered  or 
slow  boat  under  regular  lines 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  independent  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  are  not  any,  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Not  in  our  trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  tramp  steamer 
was  the  solution  of  this  whole  question ;  that  they  insured  competition 
in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  sea.    Are  they  a  factor  at  all? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Not  in  the  Brazil  trade,  which  I  know  most  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  trade  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  do  not  do  any  trade  with  England. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  in  all  the  other  trades  in  which  you  are 
engaged.    I  believe  you  say  you  have  no  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  dealing  is  entirely  with  lines  that  are 
known  as  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  rates  are  identical.  There  is  no  com- 
petition between  them? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Argentine  now  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  mean  elsewhere  where  you  trade. 

Mr.  Hitch.  In  Brazil  there  is  no  competition  except  with  the 
Llovd-Brazilierio. 

The  Chairman.  Yes 

Mr.  Hitch.  In  Argentine  there  is  no  competition  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  TVny  don't 

Mr.  Hitch.  Excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio  is  a  line  that  is  a 
Government  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this 
combination  or  trust.  Why  do  you  not  patronize  that  line  in  ship- 
ments from  New  York  to  Brazil? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Very  largely.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  can  not 
ship  via  that  line,  or  at  least  a  good  many  of  our  customers  who 
will  not  allow  us  to  ship  by  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio,  notwithstanding 
the  lower  freight  rates,  and  the  reason  for  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
16  that  there  are — those  steamers  are  poorer  steamers,  slower  steamers, 
as  a  general  thing.  They  ^o  to  a  good  many  ports;  and  if  we  are 
shipping,  for  instance,  to  Rio  Santos,  and  we  ship  by  a  steamer  that 
is  going  to  stop  at  one  or  two  northern  Brazil  ports  it  makes  a  very 
long  voyage;  and,  furthermore, the  discharge  of  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio 
steamers  is  slow  as  compared  to  the  combined  line  steamers.  The 
Lloyds,  as  you  know,  are  a  Government  line,  and  their  agents  are 
very  apt  to  be  retired  naval  or  army  officers  who  know  very  little 
about  the  steamship  business,  and  take  very  little  interest  apparently 
in  quickening  the  discharge.    The  result  is  there  is  continual  com- 

flaint  about  delay  and  want,  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  agents. 
Ve  never — our  greatest  difficulty  is  that  if  there  is  a  shortage  of 
eargo,  as  f requentlv  happens,  it  is  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth  to  get 
any  claim  out  of  them  at  all.  They  send  it  back  here  to  New  York, 
and  the  New  York  agents  say  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  Rio,  and 
they  at  Rio  that  it  will  have  to  come  back  to  New  York,  and  there 
we  are,  between  "  pillar  and  post,"  and  do  not  get  our  claim  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  one  reason  why  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio  Line 
is  not  a  success  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  management  is  not  up 
to  date  and  in  the  hands  of  experienced  men. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Outside  of  their  New  York  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  New  York  agency  has  a  businesslike  office,  and 
they  attend  to  things  properly,  out  when  it  comes  into  the  South 
American  agencies  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trade  with  Japan  and  China  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  a  few  imports;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  way? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  come  from  China — wool  and  nuts. 

The  Chairman.  Come  through  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  come  sometimes  through  the  Suez  Canal.  We 
have  a  shipment  now  that  is  coming  by  way  of  Hamburg,  but  I 
l)elieve  via  the  Suez  Canal  the  rates  are  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  line  it  is  that  shipment  of 
wool  is  coming  via  the  Suez  Canal? 
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Mr.  HitCh.  I  believe  the  present  shipment  which  is  cominff 
through  the  Suez  Canal  is  wool ;  and  some  nuts  are  coming  by  way  oi 
Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Ko  ;  I  do  not  know  what  line  it  is  coming  by. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  regular  agreement? 

Mr.  Hitch.  None  that  we  know  of;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  freight.  Of  course  they  are  simply  our  agents  or  correspondents 
out  in  China  and  they  will  ship  via  whatever  line  they  think  best. 
We  know  nothing  about  any  reoate.    We  do  not  get  it  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  find  out  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Why,  I  can  write  to  China  and  ask  them,  but  if  there 
is  a  rebate  they  probably  would  not  say  anything  about  it.  We  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  or  not;  we  have  no  reason  to  think  there 
is  any  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  is  we  have  a  trade  tariff  from 
Japan  and  China — Hongkong — to  New  York,  via  Suez,  which  con- 
tains that  rebate  feature.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  are  a  participant 
in  that  rebate  on  shipments  from  China. 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  are  not  participant  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  you  are  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
but  are  you  a  beneficiary  in  the  rebate? 

Mr.  HiixjH.  Our  agent  there  ma}^  be  or  our  correspondent  there, 
at  least.  We  buy  the  wool  from  him,  or  he  consigns  it  to  us,  and 
we  know  nothing  about  any  freight  arrangements  that  he  may 
make. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  rebate  you  would  not  be  the  benefi- 
ciaiT  of  it?. 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  not  in  any  way.  Our  agent  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  rebate,  because  he  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
his  wool  and  make  us  a  lower  offer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  offer  for  the  wool  delivered  here  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  delivered  here. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  here? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hu»iphrey8  of  Washington.  Before  we  leave  the  South 
American  matter,  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question.  In  speaking  about 
the  difficulty  in  discharging  cargo,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
discrimination  in  regard  to  the  charging  freight  cargo  practiced  in 
favor  of  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  do  know  that  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio 
are  given  an  advantage  in  the  discharge  of  their  cargo  in  the  rate. 
I  understand  they  pay  less  port  dues  or  less  wharfage,  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  seen  it  frequently  charged  that  the  con- 
ference lines  farther  south  in  South  America  beyond  where  this 
Brazilian  line  runs,  that  many  of  those  ports  do  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  conference  lines,  and  the  shippers,  if  thev  attempted  to 
patronize  outside  ships  or  send  a  tramp  vessel  there  that  they  found 
there  obstructions  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  tramp  lines,  but 
there  are  no  lines  south  of  Rio  and  Santos,  in  Brazil,  that  I  know  of 
except  the  Hamburg-South  American.  Their  steamers  are  the  only 
ones  that  go  south  to  Pemambuco  and  Para  Hiba. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  an  instance  where  the  manufacturers 
of  doors,  I  think  it  was,  on  the  Pacific  coast  investi^ted  by  sending^ 
some  of  their  products  to  South  America,  and  the  man  they  sent  to 
look  into  it  reported  that  he  found  very  great  discrimination  in  the 
way  of  making  this  charge,  and  if  they  sent  them  there  by  a  vessel 
other  than  the  conference  lines  that  they  might  get  there  on  time, 
but  they  would  not  agree  that  they  would  be  able  to  discharge  their 
cargo  in  less  than  30  days. 

Mr.  Hitch.  On  the  east  or  west  coast  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Either  coast. 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  are  speaking  about  the  west  coast  just  now.  I  was 
speaking  about  the  west  of  Brazil.    You  mean  on  the  Chile  side? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No :  I  am  speaking  about  the  east  coast  of  South 
America. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  east  coast  ? 

Mr.  Hu3iphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Argentine? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So,  I  wondered  if  j'ou  knew  anything  about  the 
discriminations? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  discrimina- 
tions. I  do  know  that  in  the  south  of  Brazil  the  lighters  are  mostly 
owned  by  the  Hamburg-South  American  Line,  and  that  may  account 
for  the  fact. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  that  incident,  and  the  agent  report- 
ing that  would  be  one  very  serious  objection,  among  other  things,  to 
cause  his  firm  not  to  undertake  to  send  their  products  down  there. 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  probably  had  to  lighter  everything? 

Mr.  Humphrey,  "i  es. 

Mr.  Hitch.  And  it  was  a  question  of  the  lighterage  contract  with 
the  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  that  the  lighterage  supplied  by  the 
Hamburg  company  to  the  outside  had  to  pay  heavy  due. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  lighters  would  probably  be  all  busy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  business  people  at  Buenos  Aires — that  was 
the  place,  as  I  recall — in  making  their  contract  and  figuring  on  going* 
into  it  had  their  attention  called  to  that  fact  and  warned  that  they 
would  probably  be  ffreatly  delayed  in  getting  their  cargo  discharged 
even  if  their  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Buenos  Aires;  I  do  very 
little  business  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  vou  do  business  in  Chile? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir. 

iVIr.  Hardy.  What  lines  run  from  Chile  to  Xew  York  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  To  New  York  the  South  American  Line,  which  is 
conmionly  said  to  be  owned  by  the  steel  company ;  William  R.  Grace 
&  Co.;  and  the  Duvall — these  lines  all  run  bv  the  straits. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  do  they  all  charge  the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Why,  practically.    I  think  their  rates  are  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  understanding  they  work  under  any  agree- 
ment ? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  competition  about 
getting  the  freight,  but,  so  far  as  I  nave  found,  the  rates  are  about 

the  same. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  Just  about  the  same  competition  as  there  is  between 
the  raikoads  running  into  the  same  point  having  the  same  rate  of 
freight  as  to  another  point? 

l^lr.  Hitch.  Very  much  the  same.  There  is  also  competition  as 
to  the  ports.  There  are  some  ports  that  some  of  the  lines  will  go 
into  one  port  and  other  lines  will  not,  and  in  that  way  there  is  com- 
petition as  to  that  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  they  divide  the  territory  ?  ' 

Mr.  HncH.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  mean  so  much  that  they  divide  it, 
but  if  one  line  can  get  enough  freight  to  go  into  a  little  port  like 
Gonda,  that  line  will  then  be  able  to  take  their  freight  for  that  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  have  any  understanding  as  to  this  port  being 
the  province  of  one  line  and  that  port  of  another? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  they  have  a  gentleman's 
agreement  as  to  the  rates,  but  beyond  that  I  thmk  there  is  very  little 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  divide  up  the  territory, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a  question  of  the  deptii 
of  the  ships,  really. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  divide  the  lines — each  line  has  a  dif- 
ferent depth  of  ship,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  other  lines  charter  boats.  Grace  charters  some 
boats  and  some  of  Grace's  smaller  boats  can  go  in  some  of  these  ports 
in  which  some  larger  boats  can  not  go. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  rebate  agreements,  either  going 
down  or  coming  back  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  not.    We  do  not  expect  any  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  only  rebates  you  knew 
of  were  on  cottonseed  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  only  ones  I  know  of.  In  addition  to  those  three 
lines  I  mentioned  there  are  other  lines  by  way  of  the  Isthmus — ^the 
United  Fruit  Line,  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  and  the  Panama  Steam- 
ship Line — and  their  rates  are  not  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  those  rates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  is  a  difference  in  those  rates.  For  instance,  the 
United  Fruit  Line  will  make  a  cheaper  rate;  on  cottonseed  oil,  for 
instance,  they  are  much  cheaper,  and  some  other  line  is  cheaper  on 
heavy  stuff. 

Mr.  HuEBNBR.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rates  charged  from 
New  York  to  points  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  the 
Hamburg- American,  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  are  not  the  same — that  is  to  say,  that  the  three  lines  differ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir;  we  find  the  rates  cheaper  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Do  those  three  lines  use  any  printed  tariffs? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  use  a  tariff  or  not.  We 
do  not  do  very  much  business  with  them,  because  of  the  very  bad 
handling  across  the  Isthmus  and  down  the  west  coast,  but  we  have 
found  quite  a  little  competition  in  cottonseed  oil,  for  instance. 
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Mr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  know  whether  those  three  lines,  operating  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  across  the  Isthmus,  use  the  tariff 
published  by  the  Panama  Railroad? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  amount  of  difference 
between  the  rates  charged  by  the  lines  via  the  Isthmus,  as  compared 
with  the  lines  going  to  the  west  coast  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  in  some  cases  they  are  cheaper  via  the  Isthmus; 
in  cottonseed  oil  particularly  they  are  likely  to.be  cheaper  via  the 
Isthmus,  but  the  other  articles  are  generally  a  little  more  expensive. 
Of  course,  it  is  quicker  via  the  Isthmus,  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  account  for  these  differences  between 
these  companies?    Are  they  not  a  part  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know.  Congressman,  why  there  should  be  any 
difference.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in  the  conference.  We  know 
that  they  are  bothering  us  all  the  time  to  ship  by  them;  their  freight 
agents  are  in  our  office  dav  after  day  trying  to  get  freight,  and  they 
.seem  to  be  very  keen  for  the  freight. 
^  Mr.  Hardy.  These  are  the  same  lines  that  are  called  the  conference 
lines  as  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No;  they  are  different  lines.  You  see  the  Panama 
Line  does  not  go  to  Brazil  or  to  Argjentine  and  the  United  Fruit 
Line  does  not  go  to  Panama  or  Argentine. 

Mr.  HARDt-.  Is  not  that  United  Fruit  Line  a  line  belonging  to  a 
isompany  that  has  its  plantations  and  ships  a  great  deal  ox  its  own 
isupplies  down  there  in  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes ;  it  is  the  big  fruit  company,  the  Boston  concern. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  handle  their  own  products  a  great  deal,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy,  Are  they  not  really  about  the  most  independent  con- 
cern, the  most  free  from  other  connections,  of  any  line  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  suppose  thev  ought  to  be,  having  so  much  cargo  of 
their  own.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  give  you  cheaper  rates  than  the  other  com- 
panies do? 

Mr.  Hitch.  On  some  articles  they  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  on  some  articles 
they  have  a  cheaper  rate  and  on  some  they  have  not.  That  is  a 
peculiar  condition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  It  depends  on  the  facilities  of  the  line  and  of  the 
ship.  For  instance,  we  had  a  case  not  long  ago  when  we  had  some 
heavy  railroad  material  and  there  was  only  one  line  able  to  handle 
tiiat  at  all ;  the  material  was  too  heavv  for  the  davits.  They  did  not 
have  the  power  to  raise  it  on  the  decfe;  did  not  have  room  for  it  on 
the  deck. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  had  practically  a  one-sided  arrangement  as  to 
that,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hardy.  About  this  oil,  you  say  one  of  the  lines  handles  it 
cheaper  than  the  other.    Are  they  better  prepared  for  handling  oil? 

Mr.  Hncii.  No;  I  have  often  wondered  why  they  will  take  cotton- 
seed oil  at  lower  rates. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  it  you  said  that  some  of  the  lines  handled 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Some  handle  heavy  freight  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  average  up  the  whole  thing,  are  they  not  about 
on  a  par  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Pretty  much  the  same,  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still,  they  are  competing  for  the  business  and  worry- 
inff  your  office  for  freight? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes ;  and  worrying  our  customers  out  there  to  instruct 
us  to  ship  by  their  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  looks  like  competition,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huebner.  The  great  majority  of  the  rates,  however,  charged 
by  the  lines  going  to  the  west  coast  via  the  Istmnus  are  the  same^ 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  are  more  or  less  the  same;  yes.  There  are  a  few 
articles  where  we  find  quite  a  marked  difference. 

Mr.  Huebner.  What  are  those  companies? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  Royal  Mail,  the  Manama  Line,  and  the  United 
Fruit  Line. 

Mr.  Huebner.  The  Royal  Mail  is  a  company  that  bought  out  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Co.,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Going  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  and  the  Pacific  Mail  going  to  Argentine  and  the 
west  coast 

Mr.  Huebner.  That  is  almost  a  monopoly,  enough  to  attract  se- 
rious attention,  those  practically  different  rates  to  some  ports.  Is 
there  any  considerable  amount  of  freight  going  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Via  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Huebner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  light  freight  that  they  are  in  a  good  deal  of  a 
hurry  for  will  go  very  likely  via  the  Isthmus,  but  heavy  freight,  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  send  it  that  way.  We  had  an  experience  here 
some  time  ago.  We  sent  a  lot  of  freight  cars  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
the  insurance  agent  telegraphed  from  the  west  coast  of  Panama, 
frcxn  the  west  end  of  Panama,  to  cancel  the  insurance,  because  they 
were  loading  the  freight  cars  on  the  outside  of  the  steamer,  hanging 
them  down  on  the  side  of  the  steamer. 

Mr.  Huebner.  And  the  heavy  freight  goes  around  by  the  Horn, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes ;  and  the  service  down  the  coast  is  verjr  poor. 

Mr.  Huebner.  And  that  freight  is  one  freight  on  which  the  rate 
is  the  same  with  all  the  companies,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Huebner.  It  is  just  a  little  sporadic  freight  that  goes  via  the 
Isthmus  that  you  get  these  better  terms  on,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huebner.  Do  the  same  companies  so  via  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan around  the  entire  South  America — ^tnose  same  companies  that 
go  via  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  sir;  not  the  same.  It  is  only  Grace,  West,  Duval 
Line,  and  the  South  American  Steamship  Co.  that  go  around  the 
Straits. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hitch,  we  have  got  reports  with 
their  tariffs  from  these  four  lines  that  operate  to  the  west  coast 
'of  South  America  via  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  show  this  condition  to  exist.  As  regards 
the  four  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast,  the 
freight  classifications  and  the  rates  to  approximately  50  South 
American  ports  are  identical  in  every  particular.  The  tariff  went 
into  effect  June  20,  1912.  The  tariffs,  although  used  by  each  of  the 
four  lines,  are  identical  in  practically  every  item,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  never  seen  those  tariffs;  and,  so  far  as  Cliile 
is  concerned,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  principal  marked  difference 
is  on  cottonseed  oil,  the  only  thing  that  we  have  found  a  difference  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  carried  by  one  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  By  one  of  the  fruit  lines. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  say,  in  their  report  to  us,  that  they  have 
an  understanding  with  these  other  companies. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  see. 

The  Chair^ian.  So  they  will  not  cut  the  rates  without  notice  to 
the  others. 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  may  be  some  arrangement  by  which 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing).  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  might 
not  be,  for  some  particular  reason,  an  agreement  under  which  they 
changed  these  rates  with  reference  to  cottonseed  oil.  Do  you  know 
of  any  particular  reason? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No;  I  asked  the  freight  man  not  very  long  ago  how 
it  was  that  he  was  higher  on  some  rates  than  the  other  lines  via 
Panama  and  so  much  lower  on  cottonseed  oil,  and  he  said  he  could 
not  explain  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  imagine  it  is  by  agreement,  but  I  wondered  my- 
self why  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Of  course,  the  principal  importance  to  the  exporter 
is  regular  service  and  steady  rates. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  the  rates  are  pretty  high  just  at  present.  They 
have  been  raised  very  materially.  On  some  articles  they  have  been 
raised  300  per  cent  in  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  reason  given  for  the  raising  of  the  rates  3  cents 
per  foot,  or  $1.20  a  ton,  was  because  of  the  delay  on  account  of  the 
stevedores'  strike.  The  reason  given  for  the  other  raises  of  late 
was  the  extra  cost  of  charter  at  the  present  time.  Steamship  charters 
are  very  high  at  present,  but  they  have  got  the  rates  to  such  a  place 
now  that  there  must  be  an  enormous  profit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  These  companies,  as  a  i*ule,  whenever  they  are 
delaved  on  account  of  a  strike,  immediately  increase  rates  to  cover 
the  loss,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  usually  get  back  at  the  exporters. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  did  the  same  thing  between  here  and  Europe 
when  they  had  that  recent  strike  over  in  London,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  do  not  ship  anything  to  London,  so  I  can  not  say. 
Mr.  Humhprey.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  Iniow. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  believe  that  was  the  case. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  they  make  the  dear  public  pay 
for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  are  very  apt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  stated  what  the  main  commodities  of  ship- 
ment by  you  are? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  suppose  the  main  things  we  ship  are  boiler  ma- 
terial, hardware,  flour,  oils,  gasoline,  and  things  of  that  sort.  There 
is  one  point  I  should  like  to  mention.  Some  one  testified  to  the  30 
per  cent  preferential  on  flour  from  this  country,  and  stated  that  that 
preferential  was  eaten  up  by  extra  rate  charged  on  freight,  so  that 
Europe  supplied  the  flour  to  South  America,  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
We  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  preferentials,  because  there  is  no  flour 
coming  from  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  flour  from 
Trieste.  This  country  supplies  150,000  to  200,000  barrels  of  flour  a 
year  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  know  about  the  rates  being  imme- 
diately increased  when  that  preferential  was  given  ? 

Mr.  Hitch,  ^he  rates  were  not  immediately  increased  on  flour. 
The  rates  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  increased  about  a  month  ago  2^  cents  a  barrel,  but  I  think  the 
rates  on  flour  are  quite  reasonable.  They  are  70  to  75  cents  a  barrel, 
I  remember  very  well  when  we  had  an  American  line  to  Brazil,  and 
at  that  time  we  paid  $1.25  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  is  the  report  of  the  conference 
was  that  when  that  reference  was  given  to  us  the  only  result  was  to 
increase  the  rate. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  cheapest  rate  I  have  ever  known  on  flour  was 
after  the  20  per  cent  preferential  was  given  and  before  the  30  per 
oient  preferential  was  given,  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  rate  on  flour 
was  the  cheapest  it  has  ever  been. 

•  Mr.  Httmphrey.  If  all  the  flour  came  from  here,  what  was  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  preferential  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  ^eat  competition  on  flour  is  with  the  Argen- 
tines and  with  the  Bio  Janeiro  flour  mills,  and  with  the  native  flour 
mills  there.  You  see  Argentine  supplies,  I  suppose,  60  or  70  per  cent 
of  the  flour  that  is  used  in  Brazil ;  that  is,  Argentina  and  Rio  Janeiro 
mills.     We  only  get  30  per  cent,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  increase,  then,  in  the  freight  rate  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Argentine,  instead  of  Europe,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  the  increase  or  the  freight  rate  was  because  of 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  ships  here.  The  combined  lines  had  the 
freight  rate  down  as  low  as  50  cents  a  barrel  within  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  To-day  it  is  75  cents,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  on  flour  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  duty  is  70  cents  a  barrel.  It  is  $1  a  barrel  to 
other  countries  and  70  cents  a  barrel  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  they  raised  over  the  50  cents,  25  cents  a  barrel 
higher,  while  we  get  30  cents  less  duty  than  the  other  countries  ? 

*  Mr.  Hitch.  They  have  raised  here,  but  the  rates  from  Argentine 
to  Brazil  have  also  been  raised. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  they  just  simply  took  advantage  of  it  both 
ways? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  30  per  cent  preferential  or 
the  20  per  cent  preferential  had  anything  to  do  with  the  raise  in  the 
rate  on  flour,  because  it  was  not  only  flour  that  was  raised. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  was  it  you  paid  the  75  cents? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  We  are  paying  75  cents  a  barrel  now. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  You  say  you  think  that  is  a  cheap  rate? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes ;  a  fairly  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  rate  at  one  time 
from  Minneapolis  to  Hongkong  was  70  cents  a  barrel,  and  they  car- 
ried it  there  some  1,500  miles  by  rail  before  they  put  it  on  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Well,  we  are  paying  from  35  to  60  cents  a  foot  for  gen- 
eral cargo  to  Brazil,  and  75  cents  is  a  little  over  6  cents  a  foot.  You 
see,  that  is  not  a  very  high  rate.  I  should  say  it  is  a  little  over  12 
cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  how  you  .figure  it,  but  I  remember 
seeing  a  statement  made  by  James  J.  Hill  that  he  was  carrying  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  Hongkong  for  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hitch.  That  was  an  extremely  low  rate,  and  there  must  have 
been  some  competition  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  that  is  true,  I  do  not  think  you  are  getting  a 
very  cheap  rate. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  think  you  can  compare  west-coast  freight 
and  freight  on  this  coast. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Because  there  may  be  competition  on  that  coast  and 
not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  information  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  might  have  been  at  the  time  this  occurred ; 
there  is  not  any  now. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  coinpare  the  rates  from  the  time  we  had  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Some  years  ago,  when  this  statement  was  made, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  When  we  had  an  American  line  the  freight  was  $1.25. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  At  that  time  we  had  several  American  ships  run- 
ning from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Orient,  had  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  ago  since  we  had  that  American  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  that  line  failed  in  about  1888,  if  I  remember 
right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  a  subsidized  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  entirely  subsidized. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  how  much  subsidy  they  got  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  The  United  States  &  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  subsidized  by  both  Governments  or  by  just  one  t 

Mr.  Hitch.  By  both  Governments. 

Mr.  Hardy,  itnder  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Hitch.  It  failed  because  of  extravagant  management  and  the 
naturally  heavy  expense  of  running  American  vessels  under  our 
present  laws. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  say  anjrthing  about  the  imports  on  Ameri- 
can vessels. 
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Mr.  HrrcH.  I  include  that,  of  course ;  that  is  part  of  the  American 
laws. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  So  your  experience  is  that  the  American  line  is  about 
the  hardest  customer  you  have  to  run  against  in  ports  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  see  how  an  American  line  can  be  run  and 
give  a  fair  return  for  the  investment  unless  they  are  very  heavily 
subsidized,  and  unless  they  can  get  their  ships  in  without  any  tariff 
on  them;  in  other  words,  buy  their  ships  at  the  same  cost  the  for- 
eigner buys  his  ships — ^be  able  to  run  them  as  cheaply,  and  also  have 
a  heavy  subsidy;  but,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  You  thmk,  in  order  to  have  an  American  line  run,  vou 
would  have  to  have  the  ships  and  the  help  both  cheap,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  subsidized  f 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  to  run  an  American  line  they  would  have  to  be 
run  under  the  same  arrangement  the  foreign  line  is.  That  is,  you  are 
goinj^  to  compete  with  a  subsidized  line,  and  you  have  got  to  have  a 
subsidized  line  yourself;  you  have  got  to  have  your  ships  built  as 
cheaply  as  the  foreign  ships  are  built,  and  run  as  cheaply. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  to  the  subsidy,  what  per  cent  of  the  English  ton- 
nage is  subsidized? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  accurate  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  see  any  justice  at  all  in  the  subsidy  proposi- 
tion. I  do  not  see  why  the  unsuccessful  lawyer  or  the  unsuccessful 
business  man  or  the  unsuccessful  export  man  should  not  be  takdn 
care  of  by  the  Government  as  well  as  the  United  States  steamship 
lines. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are,  however,  able  to  see  the  result  very  defi- 
nitely, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  I  think  every  unsuccessful  man,  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  his  debts,  would  get  along  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  any  other  business,  outside  of  for-^ 
eim  shipping,  which  does  not  receive  Government  assistance? 

Mr.  Hitch.  That  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  do  not  know  anybody  but  the  manufacturers  and  the 
steamship  people  who  get  that  help. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Export  business.    We  are  not  helped. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  think  you  get  any  assistance? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No;  I  do  not.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  foreign 
exporters  being  looked  after  all  the  time  by  the  Government.  They 
have  their  men  down  in  the  foreign  countries  looking  after  every 
possible  way  of  improving  their  export  business.  We  have  to  fight 
against  a  lot  of  misinformation  that  generally  comes  from  our  con- 
suls. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  our  Consular  Service  is  improving. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Very  much  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  sending  discarded  politicians  down 
there  they  are  now  trying  to  send  experts. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  think  I  have  buried  four  American  consuls  because 
they  died  from  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  in  Pernambuco,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  think  we  have  a  better  class  there  now. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  service  is  improvinff  very  much  un- 
questionably, and  the  reports  that  we  have  received  irom  our  foreign 
consuls  prove  it. 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  a  very  much  better  class.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  the  American  manufacturers  are  very  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  want  of  good  results  in  the  export  trade,  because 
they  want  to  supply  the  foreigner  with  the  goods  they  want  to  sell 
and  not  the  goods  the  foreigner  wants  to  buy.  We  have  had  that 
come  up  frequently  on  cement.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  cement 
which  we  could  have  sold  if  the  American  manufacturer  would  have 
put  it  up  in  half  barrels  as  the  German  manufacturer  did,  and  he 
would  not.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  dry  goods  which  could  be 
sold  in  South  America  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  mer- 
chant goes  down  there  and  studies  the  tariff.  He  sees  the  minimum 
amount  that  can  go  in  under  the  tariff.  That  is,  the  Manchester 
manufacturer  makes  his  goods  to  weigh  just  that  weight,  and  the 
American  man  says,  "  I  can  not  change  my  arrangements ;  I  must 
do  the  thing  the  same  as  I  always  do  it." 

The  Chairman.  I  think  our  consular  reports  show  that  the  pack- 
ing is  poor. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Very  poor. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  do  not  study  the  tastes  of  the  people, 
and  hence  we  do  not  move  to  meet  their  conditions,  and  these  otner 
conditions  which  you  have  mentioned  all  militate  against  the  exten- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Is  not  that  condition  called  attention  to  by  the  report 
of  the  Pan-American  conference? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  given  their  attention  to  it  a 
number  of  times.  They  published  a  book  not  long  ago  in  which 
they  show  the  figures  side  by  side  of  the  German  packing  and  the 
American  packing.  The  American  goods  were  sticking  out  of  the 
cases. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  also  studied  what  degree  of  effort  was  put  forth 
by  the  Germans  to  put  their  goods  on  the  market,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Not  only  the  German  manufacturers  and  exporters, 
but  the  German  officials  are  helpinjj  along  all  the  time  down  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  idea  is  that  this  Government  has  done  very  little 
in  the  way  of  exploiting  its  wares  by  official  efforts? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Practically  nothing,  while  the  German  and  the  Eng- 
lish Governments  have  mercantile  agents  working  all  the  time  to 
assist  the  exporter  and  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  not  be  a  very  expensive  operation  for 
the  Government  to  take  some  interest  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  sir;  not  at  all  expensive — ^much  less  expensive 
than  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  think  that  the  manufacturer  would 
wake  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Hitch.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  awakened  to  that  as  yet. 
There  are  a  few  manufacturers  who  make  their  things  the  way  the 
foreigner  wants  them,  but  the  trouble  is  that  our  domestic  trade 
here  is  so  good  that  he  does  not  want  to  bother  with  the  export  trade 
until  the  domestic  gets  poor.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  rush  to  do  the 
export  business,  and  he  will  sell  his  goods  at  any  old  price  to  get 
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that  export  business.  The  minute  he  gets  it  then  business  begins 
good  here  and  he  does  not  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  home  trade  he  has  without 
effort? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  foreign  trade  he  does  not  like  to  put  the 
effort  in  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  the  last  analysis  it  does  not  pay  him  because 
he  has  a  better  market  at  home? 

Mr.  Hitch.  He  has  when  the  boom  trade  is  on,  but  when  trade  is 
poor  here  he  has  not  got  a  better  market  at  home. 

Mr.  Thayer.  The  Government  gets  the  market  for  them  here,  but 
not  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  marked  increase  in  the  rates 
to  Chile  and  Java? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  much  of 
any  increase  to  Java.  We  ship  very  little  to  Java.  But  to  Chile 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase.  We  were  notified  that  all  the 
lines  would  increase  their  rates,  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  July,  and 
thev  did. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  per  cent  of  increase  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  it  was  4  or  5  cents  a  foot. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember,  it  was  from  about  22  cents  a  foot 
up  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  does  that  amount  to  on  the  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Forty  feet  to  the  ton--$26— would  be  $10.40. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  increase  in  rates  uniform  on  all  the  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  All  around  the  straits. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  the  trade  on  the  high  seas  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  any  open,  active  competition  anywhere  in  any 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Practically  not,  except  that  if  you  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cargo  to  go  forward  at  any  one  time  you  can  very  fre- 
quently get  a  lower  rate,  or  if  their  snips  are  going  rather  empty 
]tist  at  a  certain  time  sometimes  you  can  get  one  specific  contract 
with  them  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  one  of  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  but  it  is 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  pooling 
arrangements  between  them  as  to  a  division  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  My  impression  is  that  the  only  arrangement  they  have 
is  a  fixed  rate  or  a  fixed  number  of  steamers  for  each  line,  and  then 
it  depends  upon  the  cleverness  of  the  agent  as  to  who  makes  the  best 
result  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  pool  their  earnings? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  believe  tney  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  import  from  Java  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Coffee,  cubebs,  and  pepper. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  a  great  amount  of  coffee  brought  from 
there? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Not  very  much. 
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Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  I  ask  that  Question  because  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  there  is  none  brought  nere. 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  is  very  little.  I  heard  of  one  concern  which 
brought  600  bags  of  Java,  and  they  called  it  a  six  months'  supply. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  little  «fava 
and  Mocha  coffee  in  this  country.  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
that  was  true  or  not.  We  have  been  buying  it  by  the  ton  all  these 
years,  but  I  suppose  it  probably  came  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Most  of  it. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  I  presumed  that  under  our  new  pure-food  law 
they  would  have  to  quit  that. 

Mr.  Hitch.  If  you  bring  in  any  coffee  from  Java  the  buvers  insist 
upon  a  consular  affidavit  that  that  is  Java  coffee  from  tne  Isle  of 
Java. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  one  of  my  dealers  very  nearly  getting 
into  jail  for  selling  some  coffee  as  Java  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  of  giving  special 
rates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  exporters  generally 
to  have  the  rates  stationary,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  do  business  if 
the  rates  are  all  the  same.  If  you  get  a  cheap  rate  one  day  your 
competitor  will  probably  get  a  cheaper  rate  the  next  day.  "What  we 
want  are  steady  rates  and  steady  sailings,  sailings  that  we  can  depend 
upon. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  the  conditions  demand 
some  sort  of  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  state  to  the  committee  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  settled  unless  the  lines 
can  be  brought  mider  some  control  through  a  commission  in  this 
country.  If  the  lines  coming  here  are  opening  their  own  offices, 
I  should  think  that  if  they  could  be  supervised  ^e  same  as  the  rail- 
roads are,  in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  so  forth,  there  might  be  some 
improvement  in  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  rebates  should  be  prohibited  ab- 
solutely? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  discrimination  between  shippers; 
that  is,  that  they  should  all  be  treated  alike? 

Mr.  Hitch.  1  do  not  believe  in  discrimination.  I  think  they 
should  all  be  treated  alike,  although  I  do  not  think  that  the  man  who 
ships  occasionally  a  few  odds  and  ends  should  expect  to  get  quite  as 
good  treatment  or  service  as  the  man  who  ships  an  enormous  quan- 
tity. 

The  Chairman.  But  should  that  be  the  subject  of  private,  secret 
negotiations  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  should  be  provided  for  under  proper  Gov- 
ernmental regulation? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Exactly.  I  think  there  should  be  a  tariff  that  should 
not  be  deviated  from. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  should  publish  their 
tariffs? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  Ifes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  file  them? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes.  I  think  a  man  that  ships  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cargo  should  have  the  same  special  arrangements  that  a  man  who 
ships  a  carload  lot  of  freight  on  the  railroad  has.  If  you  ship  by 
carload  you  get  a  special  rate.  If  you  ship  one  barrel  of  stuff  you  do 
not  get  the  carload  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  conditions  make  the 
law  apply,  you  think  the  law  to  regulate  traffic  on  the  ocean  should  be 
much  like  that  controlling  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Hitch.  More  or  less;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  under  existing  conditions  this  notion  that 
the  ocean  is  free  is  a  fallacy? 

Mr.  Hitch.  It  is  completely  under  control. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  arrangements,  pools,  and  combines  are 
just  as  tight  on  the  sea  as  on  land  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  could  not  be  any  tighter,  I  think,  than  they  are 
at  present  on  the  sea.  The  only  way  you  can  get  away  from  it  is  if 
you  have  enough  cargo  to  charter  steamers  yourself,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  when  the  charter  rates  are  low. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  does  what  we  ordinarily  call  the 
tramp  steamer  bear  to  this  situation?  Do  you  get  any  relief  from 
that  source? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Why,  yes;  at  times.  There  is  never  a  tramp  steamer 
on  the  berth  for  South  America  at  all.  You  can  charter  a  tramp 
steamer  yourself,  and  then  sometimes  you  get  relief. 

The  (Jhairman.  You  take  cement,  the  exporters  of  cement,  they 
would  ship  in  shiploads,  would  they  not — carloads? 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  were  a  number  of  cargoes  of  cement  shipped  out 
in  the  last  year  to  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  In  tramp  steamers? 

Mr.  Hitch.  In  tramp  steamers,  but  chartered  steamers,  a  steamer 
that  the  shipper  himself  has  chartered. 

Mr.  HuMPHRKY.  Are  they  compelled  to  return  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  imagine  they  are  only  chartered  for  the  voyage 
down.  I  know  if  I  was  chartering  I  should  simply  charter  it  for 
delivery  at  the  River  Plate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  would  be  little  probability  at  least  of  geU 
ting  a  cargo  of  coffee  there  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  would  be  no  chance  at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  fact  that  one- third  or  more  of  the  vessels 
that  travel  from  South  America  to  this  country  come  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  saw  a  statement  of  it.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  is  more  than  one-third.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  something 
more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Of  the  steamers  that  come  from  South  America  here, 
come  in  ballast  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  that  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  because  of  the  thing  that  you  call  the  char- 
tered steamer,  which  goes  down  with  a  cargo  from  here,  for  some 
reason,  or  comes  from  Europe  with  a  cargo,  and  wants  to  come  on 
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up  here,  and  this  conference  simply  shuts  down  on  that.  The  only 
thing  is  to  come  in  ballast,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  but  most  of  the  steamers  that  come  here  from 
South  America  are  steamers  belonging  to  the  conference  or  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  lines. 

Mr.  HuMPHjiET.  Those  do  not  come  back  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  boats  that  go  back  out  of  there  are  boats  that 
have  been  chartered  for  cement  or  lumber,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  they  generally  go  back  from  the  La  Plata  to  England  and  come 
back  on  the  triangle. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  amazed  to  find  out  that  over  htilt  oi  them 
that  come  to  this  country  from  South  America  come  in  bnllast, 
outside  of  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  rates  at  which  you  can  charter  a  tramp  steamer 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  condition  of  freight  from  the  Argen- 
tine to  Europe.  If  there  is  a  good  freight  for  wneat  from  Argentina 
to  Europe  you  can  charter  much  cheaper  from  here  to  Brazil  than 
if  the  rate  of  freight  is  lower. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  you  go  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  would  redeliver  to  the  owner,  and  he  charters  it 
to  go  to  Europe. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  C.  SEAOEB. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  asK  you  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Seager, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  be  as  brief  as  you  can  in  reply.    I  will  ask 

!^ou  now  to  give  your  relation  to  the  steamship  business,  and  how 
ong  you  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Seager.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  produce  exchange  for 
the  last  45  yeai-s,  and  I  have  been  in  the  steamship  business,  active, 
for  fully  40  years.  During  that  time  I  have  run  steamers,  I  think, 
in  most  directions.  I  have  run  them  in  conference  for  the  New 
York  Central  owners  and  have  fought  my  way  there.  I  also  fought 
tiie  Hamburg  Line  for  the  New  York  Central.  I  fought  the  North 
German  IJoyd  for  the  New  York  Central.  I  ran  steamers  myself 
on  lines  to  Belfast,  Rotterdam,  Havre,  and  Marseille.  And  in  1892 
the  Prince  line,  or  Mr.  Knott,  came  to  me,  and  I  took  up  the  agency 
when  thev  were  in  their  infancv,  and  I  ran  them  first  in  the  Jamaica 
and  Venezuela  trade.  Then  we  fought  with  this  American  line  that 
you  were  referring  to  a  short  time  ago.  They  stopped  doing  business 
about,  I  think  it  was,  in  1895  or  1896 — in  that  neighborhood — and 
I  started  the  Prince  Line  in  the  River  Plata  trade  when  there  were 
no  syndicate  or  rebates,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  also  put  the 
Prince  Line  in  the  Brazil  trade.  I  put  the  Prince  Line  in  the  South 
and  East  African  trade,  and  I  also  put  the  Prince  Line  in  the  China, 
Japan,  and  Philippine  trade.  After  I  completed  that  there  was  a 
suit  started  here  against  the  South  and  East  African  trade,  which 
has  been  footballed  up.  It  has  been  up  before  even  the  court  of 
appeals,  but  the  court  of  appeals  forced  it  down,  and  still  it  has 
been  tried.    That  was  on  account  of  the  deferred  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  suit  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Seager.  No;  a  suit  started  bv  the  house  of  C.  Thomsen  &  Co. 
It  is  a  sort  of  "  cause  celebre,"  as  the  Frenchman  says,  or  something 
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interesting,  and  there  has  been  no  decision  on  it  yet.  T  think  there 
may  be  a  change  in  it  when  the  unreasonableness  is  knocked  out 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Then  I  wanted  to  state  this,  that  I  was  unfor* 
tunately  brought  up  before  District  Attorney  Burnett. 

The  Chaieman.  In  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Seageb.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  with  the  attorneys  of 
the  different  companies  who  were  present  I  was  informed  by  the  gen- 
tleman that  unless  the  Prince  Line  discontinued  that  business  I,  as 
agent,  would  get  into  trouble,  and  that  was  the  commencement  of 
my  trouble  for  the  Prince  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Seager.  That  was  in  1906,  the  commencement  of  it.  Since 
then  I  found  that  I  was  not  treated  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there,  as  I  understand  you,  you  were  called 
before  the  grand  jury  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  was,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  instance  of  the  United  States  district 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  at  the  time  was  investigating  conditions  in 
the  shipping  trade  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  the  shipping  trade. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Prince  Line,  of  which  you  were  agent, 
was  one  of  the  parties  charged  with  being  in  the  combine  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  was  not  brought  up  before  the  grand  jury.  I  was 
brought  up  before  the  district  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Before  him  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  was  brought  up  before  the  district  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Prince  Line  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
ring  or  pool  or  combine  with  other  lines? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  If  so,  what  ones  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  the  Brazil  trade  with  the  Sloman  Line,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Sudamerikanische.  And  later  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  Sudamerikanische  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Lines — 
those  were  the  three  lines — and  the  Prince,  the  line  you  have  been 
referring  to  here  for  the  last  two  days 

The  Chairman.  The  same  ones  that  the  statements  and  evidence 
here  tend  to  show  are  still  in  that  combine? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  that  combination  existed? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  the  Brazil  trade? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seager.  Since  1895  or  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  state  briefly  to  the  committee  the  substance 
of  the  working  agreement  between  those  lines. 

Mr.  Seager.  From  the  start? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  as  it  was  modified  from  time  to  time,  but 
generally  what  was  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was  a  rebate  business,  a  deferred  rebate  business, 
and  pooling? 

The  Chairman.  Pooling,  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  SsAGEft.  Pooling  of  freight  and  pooling  of  the  commissions  of 
the  agents. 
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Mr.  HuMPHKBY.  Did  you  pool  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir;  we  pooled  the  earnings.  The  owners  obliged 
us  to  pool  our  earning. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  have  any  agreement  in  regard  to  what 
action  you  would  take  toward  competitors  if  any  independent  line 
came  up  i 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir ;  we  occasionally  got  instructions  to  yut  on  a 
fightinfi;  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fighting  boat? 

Mr.  Seageu,  Some  boat,  a  steamer  placed  on  the  berth  to  compete 
against  another  man  who  was  opposing  us  and  to  take  freight  so 
low  that  we  put  him  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  suppose  you  sustained  a  loss,  was  that  di- 
vided up  between  the  different  lines  in  proportion? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir ;  the  owners  used  to  divide  that  among  them- 
selves according  to  the  percentage  they  had  in  the  pool. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  ever  have  a  competitor  so  strong  that 
you  were  not  able  to  drive  him  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Seager.  Not  in  Brazil  until  I  gave  up  the  Prince  Line.  I 
gave  up  the  Prince  Line  myself  and  took  up  and  started  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro. 

'Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  I  understand  you  had  an  arrangement  of 
rebates  on  rates,  on  earnings,  on  the  number  of  ships? 

Mr.  Seag£r.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  you  had  an  agreement  as  to  what  you 
would  do  in  case  your  competitors  would  all  join  in  attempting  to 
destroy  it? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  or  agreement 
with  the  Norton  Line  that  the  conference  lines  would  engage  in  the 
trade  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  There  were  two  Norton  Lines — ^Thomas  Norton  & 
Sons  were  established  in  the  Brazil  trade;  Norton  &  Son  were  the 
originators  of  the  River  Plata  trade.  Then  it  developed  into  a 
steamship  line.  You  are  confusing  the  two,  gentlemen.  It  devel- 
oped into  a  steamship  line  for  Argentina  between  Norton  and  Buck- 
nell,  of  London.  Norton  had  in  our  syndicate  at  that  time  a  privi- 
lege, if  I  remember  correctly,  of  calling  once  a  month  at  the  coffee 
ports  on  his  way  back.  I  may  say  that  in  my  time  I  do  not  think  he 
took  advantage  of  that  more  than  once  before  he  started,  when  he 
discharged  his  cargoes  in  Argentina,  to  load  for  Brazil,  and  then 
Cuba,  and  bring  up  jugged  beef.  There  is  quite  a  large  trade  from 
Argentina  to  Cuba,  JPorto  Rico,  and  all  those  West  Indian  islands. 
We  used  to  bring  that  from  Argentina  up  here  and  then  reship  it  by 
the  Ward  Line.  We  preferred  their  taking  those  goods  down  to 
Cuba  direct  and  so  not  interfere  with  our  coffee  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  All  these  conditions  existed,  as  I  understand,  with 
regard  to  the  lines  between  here  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  agreement  between  the  conference 
lines  and  the  Norton  Line  that  the  Amazon  region  trade  was  to  be 
left  to  the  Norton  Line? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Amazon?  I  do  not  remember  of  the  Norton's 
ever  being  in  the  Amazon. 
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The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  there  was  any — at  Parral  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Norton  had  nothing  to  do  with  Parral. 

The  Chairman.  "Where  did  those  steamers  go? 

Mr.  Seager.  Norton  &  Son  used  to  load  from  here  to  the  River 
Plate,  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  then  return,  sometimes 
touching  at  Rial,  direct  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  arrangement  between  your  lines 
and  the  Booth  Line;  and  if  so,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  from 
Pemambuco  to  the  Amazon  that  was  supposed  to  be  Booth's  ground. 
The  Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Prince,  and  the  Hamburg- American  had  an 
arrangement  that  the  coastwise  trade  between  Pemambuco  and  south 
Brazil  was  their  ground.  Then,  there  was  the  ground  from  there 
down  in  the  Argentine.  There  were  three  different  grounds.  "  You 
must  not  play  in  my  yard,  and  I  won't  play  in  yours.  If  not,  I  will 
bring  my  family  down  and  club  you ;  that  is  all.^' 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  first  take  shape? 

Mr.  Seager.  That  took  shape  when  I  first  went  into  the  trade,  when 
I  put  the  Prince  Line  into  Brazil.    That  was  Mr.  Cook's  arrangement 

The  Chairman.  That  was  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  Seaqer.  That  is  now  15  or  16  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  continue? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  continued  up  to  the  time  I  withdrew  from  the  line. 
I  threw  up  the  agencv. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1906? 

Mr.  Seager.  1906;  June;  that  is  about  the  time.  Then  I  took  up 
the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  the  fall  of  that  year,  and,  judging  from  the  sail- 
ing, I  think  it  must  be  continued. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Argentina? 

Mr.  Seager.  Argentina?  I  tlynk  that  is  in  vogue  even  now.  It 
was  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro.  Mr.  Slechta  was  here 
yesterday,  but  he  has  only  been  here  10  months. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  leave  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  left  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  in  1909 — June.-  I  left  under 
peculiar  conditions 

ITie  Chairman.  An  effort  was  being  made  to  get  that  line  into  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  how  that  happened.  When  I 
started  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  the  assurance  was  given  me  in  writing 
that  they  would  never  join  the  syndicate  lines  without  first  getting 
my  permission.  Well,  1  shall  have  to  begin  back  at  the  beginning  or 
the  Llo3^d-Brazileiro.  The  Lloyd-Brazileiro  came  along,  and  I  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  it — -- 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  like,  if  you  will,  to  have  you  explain  to  us 
where  that  line  came  from  and  who  was  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Seager.  The  way  I  got  that  line  was  this 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  to  hear  something  about  the  history  of 
the  Lloyd-Brazileiro. 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Lloyd-Brazileiro  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Whom  it  represents. 

Mr.  Seager.  When  I  had  it  Wadka  &  Co.  were  the  people  who  were 
managing  it  in  Brazil,  and  Capt.  Graga  was  his  partner. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  the  Brazilian  Government  have  anything  to 
do  with  it? 
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Mr.  Seager.  It  was  ffiven  me  that  the  Brazilian  Government  was 
at  the  back  of  it.  Well,  when  I  took  hold  of  it  I  was  told  that  they 
were  going  to. have  quite  large  boats  and  keep  up  a  service.  I  found, 
after  waiting  several  months,  a  little  bit  of  a  boat  called  the  Graz. 
She  was  all  fitted  for  passenger  trade  and  only  had  room  for  about 
71,000  cubic  feet.  She  was  a  large  burner  and  an  unsuitable  boat. 
Then  the  next  boat  that  came  along  was  called  the  Sejipi.  She  was 
almost  a  sister  ship  of  the  first  one.  AMien  I  saw  those  boats  I  com- 
plained. I  said  those  boats  would  break  the  Bank  of  England  run- 
ning in  that  trade,  especially  with  the  contract  they  had  with  the 
Brazilian  Government.  Then  their  contract  was  to  come  here  by  way 
of  Parral.  The  result  was  that  they  had  only  room  for  coffee,  and  they 
would  bring  only  about  10,000  bags,  merely  to  ballast  their  ships. 
When  I  saw  that  state  of  affairs  I  said,  "  This  thing  won't  do.  If  I 
have  to  face  these  other  gentlemen,  these  formidable  lions,  I  have  got 
to  do  something  b}'^  having  the  boats  in  the  trade  the  first  and  second 
half  of  the  month  to  oblige  the  coffee  trade  and  to  oblige  the  mer- 
chants, because  most  of  the  orders  that  come  from  Europe  or  from 
other  places  read  for  shipment  the  first  half  or  the  second  half." 

So  I  was  permitted  to  go  into  that  trade  and  I  chartered  suitable 
boats  that  insured  all  right,  and  I  chartered  them  on  time  charter. 
Then  I  got  on  my  first  boat.  Knowing  the  syndicate  rules,  I  told 
the  captain  to  proceed  to  Santos  for  cargo,  to  Rio,  to  Bahia,  and 
Pernambuco,  I  told  them  they  would  most  likely  come  in  ballast 
unless  he  could  get  some  sugar  at  Pernambuco,  but  to  show  himself 
at  the  different  ports. 

The  second  boat  came  along  and  I  thought  I  would  begin  to  pre- 
pare something  for  him.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Grossman's  office  and  I 
said,  "  Xow,  ^fr.  Grossman,  you  are  paying  35  cents  with  a  string  to 
it  and  another  string  to  that,  and  you  need  to  be  in  this  trade.  I  got 
it  through  your  influence.  I  offer  to  take  two  millions  of  bags  at  20 
cents  a  bag  and  give  you  what  time  you  require  to  ship  them,  so  you 
are  not  bound  exactly  to  give  any  one  boat  any  too  much."  "  AVell,*'  he 
said,  "  do  you  really  mean  it?  "    I  said,  "  I  do." 

Mr.  Seilken  happened  to  be  in  Hamburg  and  his  partner  cabled 
it  over  to  him.  I  gave  him  several  days  refusal.  The  time  came 
along,  but  there  was  nothing  doing. 

I  complained  to  Mr.  Grossman.  I  said  to  him,  "  Ijook  here,  you 
have  the  agency  and  the  Brazilian  people  expect  you  to  support 
them.  Xow,  if  vou  do  not  give  them  support  and  you  dress  yourself 
in  my  clothes,  f  shall  have  to  go  to  the  opposition."  Mr.  Grossman 
asked  me  a  second  time  to  give  them  the  refusal.  I  gave  them  the 
refusal,  and  it  was  cabled.  I  gave  them  three  or  four  days  to  reply. 
There  came  a  reply,  and  there  was  nothing  doing.  I  said,  "  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Grossman,  I  am  going  to  the  opposition,  and  you  can  not 
blame  me."  He  said,  "  I  can  not  blame  you."  So  I  went  into  Ar- 
buckle's  office.  He  said,  "  You  are  a  Seilken-Grossman  man."  I  said, 
"  No,  sir ;  I  am  agent  for  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro.  Whatever  I  do  with 
the  other  house  dies  with  me  unless  it  comes  out  in  the  open  market." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  We  shall  have  to  think  it  over.  Gome  back  in  a 
few  days."  I  went  back  in  a  few  days  and  I  traded  with  them  for 
300,000  bags.  Later  I  fixed  another  of  50,000  weight.  I  kept  the  line, 
running. 
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Now,  my  trouble  was,  what  these  gentlemen  have  all  been  com- 
plaining of,  rebates  and  the  tyinff  up  of  the  coffee  shippers.  I 
thought  I  would  watch.  I  watched  because  their  end  of  the  year  ds 
the  1st  of  July.  After  the  1st  of  July  I  noticed  the  people  who 
had  the  least  amount  of  rebates  refused,  and  gradually  worked  my 
way  into  them.  I  got  several  people,  and  1  was  getting  a  fair  shan* 
of  the  business  with  all  those  drawbacks. 

Well,  something  came  along,  and  I  getting  in  there,  and  people  were 
trying  to  ruin  me  overnight,  but  they  did  not  do  it.  Mr.  Graca  was 
led  to  believe  that  thev  might  be  pat  in  a  syndicate — the  Lloyd- 
Brazileiro — Mr.  Graca  left  for  England,  and  on  the  way  up  here  by 
the  Royal  Mail,  and  he  was  led  to  believe  something  of  the  kind,  as 
I  shall  show  you  shortly.  But,  before  he  arrived  here,  fortunately 
tor  me,  Mr.  Farrell,  president  now  of  the  Steel  Trust,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  Products  Export  Co.,  when  I  was  soliciting  cargo 
from  him,  he  said,  ''  Seager,  your  line  is  ^ing  into  the  conference. 
I  just  came  from  London,  England."  I  said,  "That  is  news  to  me; 
they  won't  do  it  as  long  as  I  am  at  the  helm  of  that  line."  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  I  got  it  from  good  authority.  They  were  trying  to  see  if 
they  could  do  something  with  me,  and  you  are  going  to  be  the  agent, 
I  understood."  I  said,  "  That  is  new  to  me."  Two  days  after  that, 
Capt.  Graca  makes  his  appearance.  After  about  48  houi-s,  Mr.  Boas, 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  phoned  me  at  the  office.  He  said, 
"  I  understand  Capt.  Graca  is  here.  Can  I  have  an  interview?  "  I 
said,  "  Name  your  hour."  "  Three  o'clock — so  it  shall  be,  and  I  will 
be  with  you."  So  I  stepped  in  and  told  Capt.  Graca  to  be  veiy  car^ 
ful  in  saying  anything.  I  remember  using  the  words  "  Hide  behind 
the  board  of  directors,  and  say  anything  of  interest  you  would  b^ 
glad  to  hear,  and  pass  it  over  to  your  principals."  So  we  went.  As| 
soon  as  I  got  there,  Mr.  Boas  said,  "  Well,  Cfapt.  Graca,  why  this  op^ 
position  ?  AVhy  can  not  we  fix  up  matters  ?  Seager  and  I  always  got 
on  pleasantly  in  the  syndicate." 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  party  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Gotheill  is  a  member  of  it;  Mr.  Sloman,  of  the  South 
American-Hamburg,  they  call  it.  "  Why,"  he  said, "  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  send  a  cable  to  Ballin,  agent  of  the  Hamburg  Line,  in 
Hamburg,  who  will  communicate  with  London,  and  in  48  hours  we 
will  have  a  reply."  Coming  from  the  office,  Capt.  Graca  said,  "  Sea- 
ger, will  we  get  that  reply  t  "  I  said,  "  No.  lou  will  get  a  reply 
nx>m  Prince  ft*om  Hamburg- American,  possibly,  but  as  for  the  Lam- 
port and  Holt  they  will  see  you  in  h — 1  and  two  sticks."  So  it  hap- 
Smed.  Then,  I  said,  "  Have  you  ever  read  vour  contract  between  the 
ovemment  and  yourselves?"  He  said,  "Why?"  I  said,  "You 
could  not  enter  the  rebate  business  and  join  the  syndicate  lines  and 
respect  your  Government  contract  with  Brazil.  You  could  not  do 
that  and  keep  your  filing  dates."  I  said,  "  The  people  who  are  to 
deceive  you  will  make  you  go  into  a  syndicate.  They  can  not  let  you 
go..  They  can  not  offer  you  that,  because  there  are  three  syndicates 
and  they  only  belong  to  one."  He  said,  "  Will  you  give  me  an  op- 
tion? "  And  I  did.  I  have  the  letter  here;  I  would  Tike  to  produce 
it  to  show,  exactly  the  reasons  I  gave. 
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The  Chair^ian.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  you  refused  to  con- 
sent that  the  Lloyd-Braziliero  should  go  into  the  combinaticm  and 
yourself  continue  as  agent? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  had  you  durinjg  this  time,  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  contracts  existing  between  the  members  of  these  different 
lines,  taken  the  advice  of  counsel  as  to  whether  or  not  those  contracts 
were  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law! 

Mr.  Seageb.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom! 

Mr.  Seager.  Dr.  Lorenzo  Ulle. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else! 

Mr.  Seager.  There  was  the  attorneys  of  the  Prince  Line,  Converse 
t  Kirlin,  and  also  Mr.  Burlingham's  firm. 
'   Mr.  BiiRLiNOHAM.  Wing,  Putnam  &  Burlingham  was  the  name. 

Mr.  Seager.  It  used  to  be  that  firm^  in  fact,  the  gentlemen  were 
present  when  I  was  up  before  the  district  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  What  advice  did  you  receive,  and  from  whom? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  received  advice  from  Dr.  Ulle. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  effect? 

Mr.  Seager.  And  also  from  these  gentlemen;  that  it  was  against 
the  law  to  rebate;  it  was  a  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  it  was  not 
le^l. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  receive  similar  advice  from  anybody  else 
that  you  have  in  mind  that  vou  have  not  mentioned? 

Mr.  Seager.  No;  those  tnree.  Oh,  yes;  wait  a  bit;  I  have  for- 
gotten. I  went  still  further  up,  and  I  wrote  to  the  other  side  and 
said,  ^^ Gentlemen,  prepare  bonds  for  me;  I  am  a  poor  a^ent  here; 
there  has  something  got  to  be  d(me  for  us  agents ;  we  are  going  to  get 
into  trouble.  I  recommend  that  you  engage  the  best  attorneys  in 
admiralty  and  get  an  opinion  of  somebody  higher  up.'^  It  was  so 
done  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Root  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Root? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  effect  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  To  what,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  To  what  effect  was  his  advice? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  he  then  occupy  any  official  position?  Was  he 
practicing? 

Mr.  Seager.  He  was  practicing.  Then  I  still  went  further.  I 
consulted  Mr.  Beck. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  practicing  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  what  effect  was  his  advice? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was  ditto,  the  rebates  were  illegal,  and  that  we 
could  not  hold  the  peo^e  who  got  the  rebates,  because  it  was  a  sort 
of  restraint  of  trade.  When  I  got  that,  I  assure  you  I  felt  anything 
but  comfortable,  and  that  was  the  time  that  I  left  the  Prince  line. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  a  squealer  when  I  attacked  the  Prince  Line, 
because  they  were  not  treating  me  right  in  the  sjmdicate,  and  there 
yoo  hxn  the  wh<de  thing  [referring  to  certain  papers].    Then — - 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  informed  your  principals  of  the  advice, 
and  they  knew  and  had  the  advice  of  counsel  that  their  practices  were 
oontrary  to  law  ? 
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Mr.  Seageb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  condition  when  vou  left  their  em- 
ploy! 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  or 
not  those  conditions  have  continued  since  then,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Well — ^the  able  counsellors  naturally  will  teach  you 
how  to  stear  clear  of  rocks,  but  judging  by  their  modus  operandi-^ — 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  do  you  notice  any  oiflference  in 
their  methods  now  than  then  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  this  line  go  into  the  conference?  That  is 
what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Seager.  Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  reasons.  Here, 
gentlemen,  is  a  letter  that  I  will  pass  in  as  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  tnat  letter,  and  he  sets  forth  in  a  very 
able  manner  from  many  viewpoints  why  that  line  could  not  go  into 
the  conference,  and  I  understand  it  did  not. 

The  letter  is  as  f (dlows : 

Exhibit  29. 

April  1,  1901). 

Deab  Caft.  Gsaca:  After  the  conversatlens  you  ami  I  bad  with  Mr.  Kiuil 
Boas,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  the  subsequent  conversations  I  hud 
with  you  regarding  the  proposition  now  being  aired,  that  the  Lloyd  Brazlleiro 
should  Join  the  so-called  "Brazilian  syndicate,"  although  I  have  already 
thrashed  out  the  whole  question  in  all  its  details  verbally,  I  still  eonsUler  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  condense  in  this  letter  the  various  points  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  my  objections  against  such  combination. 

1.  The  general  qyestion. — The  question  might  in  fact,  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  September-October,  1906,  at  the  very  starting  of  the  American  service  of 
Lloyd  Brazlleiro,  when  the  opposition,  fearing  the  importance  that  Lloyd 
Brazlleiro  would  acquire  in  the  trade,  being  an  independent  line  backed  by  the 
Federal  Crovemment,  b^^n  making  overtures  of  the  same  kind  as  those  being 
now  made,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Hargreaves,  sailing  from  Loudon  in  Ck;tober, 
1906,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  carrying  a  specific  proposal  to  Lloyd  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  a  great  deal  of  writing  and  cabling  on  our  part  showing  our  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  combination,  Lloyd  Brazlleiro  selected  the  right  path,  and, 
asserting  itself  as  a  national  and  absolutely  independent  line,  requested  us  by 
cable  to  make  formal  announcement  to  the  trade  that  it  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  syndicate.  Besides,  In  a  cablegram  dated  October  23,  1906.  Lloyd 
BrazUeiro  infoimed  me  that  if  at  any  time  .they  would  again  consider  the  idea 
of  Joining  the  syndicate  they  would  first  advise  and  consult  wltli  me. 

It  is  Just  on  the  strength  of  the  action  Lloyd  Brazlleiro  hbs  developed  since 
then,  coupled  with  the  contents  of  the  cablegrams  as  above  mentioned,  tluit  I 
fed  myself  entitled  to  oppose  this  combination  now  as  strongly  as  I  oppo.sed  it 
nearly  three  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  the  reasons  ^my  opposition  are  not  only 
unchanged  but  have  grown  to  be  much  more  powerful  now  thnn  they  were  at 
that  time. 

When  I  say  '^ opposing"  or  "protesting"  against  Lloyd  Brazlleiro  Joining 
the  Brazilian  iqmdicate,  please  understand,  dear  Capt.  Graca,  tbat  I  do  not  for 
one  minute  pret^id  to  place  my  position  as  an  agent  above  or  even  as  high  as 
that  of  my  principals;  I  simply  mean  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  you  certainly 
expect  that  I  should  use  my  long  experience  to  light  the  darkest  comers  of  the 
proposed  combination,  I  must  live  up  to  such  expectation,  and  I  would  place 
myself  in  a  very  awkward  position  if,  by  adopting  a  new  policy,  you  should 
later  on  find  yourselves  much  worse  off  than  you  could  ever  suspect  an<1  then 
r^roach  me  for  not  pointing  out  to  you  aU  the  dangers  of  the  new  path.  What- 
eyer  you  will  do  as  principals,  I,  as  your  agent  must  naturally  stand  by,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  let  the  opportunity  escape  of  putting  myself  on  record  against 
any  miflbap  in  the  future. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  declare,  one  by  one,  my  objections : 
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2.  The  steamers. — Lloyd  Brnzlleiro  has  not  put  la  line  yet  the  fast  boats 
which  are  suppoeed  to  become  lu  due  time  the  backbone  of  the  American  service. 
The  only  tonnage  you  now  have  which  can  be  compared  to  steamers  belonging 
to  Prince  Line  or  Hamburg  Ameiican  are  the  two  Ras  steamers,  while  Acre 
can  hardly  be  matched  against  Lamport  &  Holt's  passenger  steamers,  and 
Qoyaz  and  Sergipe  practically  cut  no  figure  at  all.  My  statement  referring 
to  these  two  steamers  must  not  be  entirely  new  to  you,  as  I  pointed  out  such 
inconvenience  to  Dr.  Buarque  since  you  dispatched  the  Qonyaz  in  August,  1906. 
Therefoi'e  what  imiwrtance  are  you  going  to  assume  with  and  what  share  do 
you  expect  to  get  from  the  syndicate  since  you  have  only  two  cargo  steamers 
now  to  show  and  will  be  in  such  condition  for  some  time  to  come?  Once  the 
agreement  Is  made,  how  are  you  going  to  squeeze  In  for  regular  sailings  the 
steamers  which  you  expect  to  put  in  line  in  due  course?  And  even  granting 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  you  can  reserve  room  for  your  new  steamers 
and  the  third  Ras,  what  sailing  schedule  can  you  now  offer  or  ask  since  you  are 
still  in  the  dark  as  regards  the  time  when  you  will  be  able  to  put  the  future 
tonnage  in  line?  Certainly,  without  a  fixed  schedule  and  tonnage  since  the  be- 
ginning, you  hardly  can  expect  to  have  any  weight  in  the  framing  of  any 
combination. 

3.  Sailing  schetlulc—l  must  and  will  go  further:  Again  granting  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument  that  you  should  be  able  to  secure  a  sailing  schedule  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  combination  and  squeeze  in  all  your  tonnage  by  and  by, 
how  do  you  expect  to  keep  it  running  according  to  the  plans  of  the  new  syndi- 
cate? It  is  evident  that  as  you  are  a  national  line,  disposing  of  a  limited 
amount  of  tonnage  all  tied  up  in  one  single  service,  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  the  different  ports,  based  on  the  subsidy  agreement,  will  divert 
some  of  your  tonnage  from  time  to  time,  as  it  already  happened,  to  other  pur- 
poses than  those  contemplated  in  your  agreement  with  the  syndicate,  which 
will  Inevitablv  drag  you  to  clash  against  the  other  lines  of  the  same  syndicate. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  still  dominating  irregularity  of  your  service  at 
Brazil  ports',  will  often  prevent  your  tonnage  from  being  in  New  York  or  at 
Brazil  coffee  ports  in  accordance  with  the  schedule.  Your  turn  will  then  be 
taken  bv  another  steamer  of  another  line,  and  your  boat  will  be  kept  waiting 
her  new  turii,  also  disarranging  the  schedule  for  your  own  subsequent  steamers 
for  several  turns.  Just  imagine  any  of  your  steamers,  especially  if  she  is  a 
passenger  one,  being  compelled  to  leave  New  York  empty,  or  to  be  kept  in  the 
port  of  New  York  for  weeks  and  weeks  awaiting  her  turn,  and  then  please 
figure  out  how  much  it  will  cost.  ,  ,       ^^^^, 

4.  Dull  times.— There  are  also  dull  times  to  reckon  with.  While  we  now 
practically  fill  nearly  all  of  your  steamers  and  secure  dispatches  first  and  sec- 
ond half  each  month  on  the  south  line,  besides  a  monthly  steamer  for  northern 
ports,  leaving  In  some  instances  the  opposition  to  dispatch  their  steamers 
nearly  empty  (as  happened  already  last  year),  if  you  should  join  the  syndi- 
cate, then  the  scarcity  of  cargo  would  be  equally  divided  amongst  and  equally 
felt  by  all  lines,  and  each  line  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  its 
tonnage  waiting  better  times.  While  this  would  not  cause  a  great  incon- 
venience to  other  lines,  as  they  can  employ  the  sun>lus  tonnage  in  other  services 
temporarily,  you  would  have  to  keep  such  steamers  as  Ras  or  even  Sao  Fauio 
imd  RUi  de  Janeiro  idle  for  an  indeterminate  period,  as  you  have  no  other 
service  available  for  such  class  of  steamers.  To  give  you  an  example:  Wheu 
any  steamer  of  the  Prince  Line  or  Hamburg  American,  etc.,  reaches  New  York 
and  finds  that  SJiillngs  have  been  curtailed  owing  to  lack  of  trade,  8«ch  boat 
will  some  way  or  the  other  find  employment  for  River  P^a^e  South  Africa,  or 
even  China  and  Japan,  in  which  syndicates  these  hues  are  still  working,  they 
might  even  run  to  Europe  If  necessary ;  but  in  what  service  are  you  going  to 
employ  Ran  steamers  and  your  passenger  boats  once  they  are  shut  out  from  the 

^TVmitlinc  and  northern  ,>orf..-It  is  also  evident  that  both  Sergipe  and 
Ooyaz  ami  presumably  Acre  will  not  be  employed  in  the  south  trade,  as  you 
must  bv  your  own  agreement  with  the  Brazilian  Government  f/« /, ^/^ Jj^J* 
service^  to  the  northern  ports  of  Brazil.  Merchants  here  as  well  as  thegenerol 
coffe^  trade  in  Brazil  will  not  ship  to  and  from  south  P^^tsby  steamera  whid^ 
canllso  at  northern  ports  on  a  coastwise  service,  as  I  repeatedly  pointed  out 
?o  he  ma  ager^  Lloyd  Brazlleiro  since  the  starting  of  their  American  line, 
and  thei^foi^  the  only  part  of  the  New  York  trade  those  three  steamers  can 
carrv  ir?rNo\;h  BrazlL.  But  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  pnesents^^^ 
dicate  and  the  Booth  Line,  by  which  Booth  will  not  interfere  In  the  South  BrazU 
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trade,  provided  the  syndicate  does  not  Interfere  In  the  north,  and  yon  hnve  eer- 
tahily  observed  how  this  agreement  has  worked  wUhont  one  single  exception 
since  many  years.  Now,  if  you  should  enter  the  syndicate,  thlH  must  hapiien : 
Either  you  must  absolutely  leave  the  northern  ports,  Including  Manaos,  to 
the  Booth  Line,  refusing  to  those  ports  the  service  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  your  agreement  with  your  GoA'eniment ;  or  tlie  Booth  Line,  owing  to  breach 
of  agreement  on  part  of  the  syndicate  by  allowing  one  of  its  nienibers  to  trade 
in  the  north,  will  cm  its  part  encroach  upon  the  field  of  the  nyndlcato  in  the 
flOQtfa,  waging  against  the  newly  combined  lines  that  same  war  which  you  have 
carried  on  for  nearly  three  years  against  the  same  syndicate. 

6.  River  Plate  Syndicate. — ^The  same  line  of  arguments  t*an  be  applied  to  the 
River  Plate  Syndicate.  In  fact  the  lines  forming  the  present  Brazilian  syndi- 
cate are  more  or  less  directly  allied  with  the  River  Plate  lines.  Your  steamers 
go  to  River  Plate  and  up  the  Parana  and  t^araguay  Rivers  as  far  up  as  the 
fluvial  ports  of  Matto  Grosso;  and  the  Brazilian  Syndicate  by  taking  you  into 
Its  bosom  will  enter  into  a  protective  agreement  with  the  enemy  of  its  friends 
Interested  in  the  River  Plate  trade  as  much  as  themselves.  This  will  soon 
cause  a  reprisal  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  River  Plate  lines  into  the  very  Held 
of  the  Brazilian  Syndicate,  and  the  war  you  now  presume  to  avert  by  giving 
yourselves  up,  hands  tied  and  all,  to  the  Brazilian  Syndicate,  will  soon  break 
out  in  a  way  most  detrimental  both  to  your  New  York  Hue  and  your  Argentine 
service. 

7.  The  merchants. — ^After  all  I  have  said,  suppose  you  stili  want  to  take  all 
chances  In  your  hand  and  let  yourselves  be  lured  into  new  pastures  by  the  most 
suave  and  friendly  appeals  from  those  wolves  now  coate<l  as  lambs  which  are 
the  lines  now  constituting  the  syndicate.  Then  please  peep  into  the  future: 
Syndicates  come  and  syndicates  go.  but  the  trade  remains,  and  IJoyd  Brazileiro, 
too.  Intends  to  remain.  It  might  hap]>en  that  the  syndicate  will  dissolve  itself 
sooner  or  later,  either  through  the  changed  conditions  of  the  tnide.  or  through 
the  fight  with  any  other  line  which  might  spring  up  ready  to  take  your  present 
place,  or  when  any  of  the  confederate  lines  will  find  better  reward  in  othor 
trades  and  withdraw  its  tonnage,  without  any  vote  of  thanks  to  liloyd  Bra- 
zileiro. which  will  then  be  left  in  the  lurch  to  fight  alone  for  its  own  salvation. 
It  might  also  happen  that  in  the  end  you  will  be  successful  enough  to  withdraw 
from  the  syndicate  and  live  again  an  independent  life.  Whatever  the  cause 
might  be.  once  the  bonds  are  dissolved  which  keep  the  merchants  tied  to  the 
syndicate,  the  struggle  to  secure  the  trade  will  begin  anew.  But  all  merchants, 
both  those  who  have  their  heart  on  the  side  of  their  pocket  and  those  who  have 
been  for  Lloyd  Brazileiro  since  the  starting  out  of  pure  sentiment  in  favor  of  this 
courageous  line,  all  will  have  lost  tlieir  faith  in  Lloyd  Brazileiro  and  will  not  give 
you  their  support  for  the  second  time.  They  will  say  that  all  their  previous 
fight  and  work  and  support  and  influence  were  used  by  TJoyd  Brazileiro  for 
the  iHirpose  of  cutting  a  place  for  itself  in  the  trade  and  then  forcing  Itself 
Into  the  syndicate  as  long  as  it  could  last:  they  will  not  again  be  the  joker  In 
the  game:  they  will  be  dissatisfied,  disappointed,  disgusted  with  Lloyd 
Brazileiro.  By  not  keeping  your  promise  of  running  a  proi)er  and  lndei>endent 
line,  from  which  sprung  all  the  support  of  the  trade,  yon  will  find  yourselves 
later  on  to  have  forfeited  the  position  acquired  after  years  of  struggle  and 
sacrifices.    No  sympathy  and  no  support  will  be  your  reward  In  the  end. 

8.  The  Brazilian  Government. — I  have  reserve<l  this  Item  as  the  last,  for. 
aside  from  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  it  refiects  entirely  \\\x)n  tho  character  of 
Lloyd  Brazileiro  as  a  national  and  Government  enterprise.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you  the  confilct  in  which  you  would  find  yourselves  with  your 
own  Government  regarding  the  Fervlce  for  northern  ports  and  need  not  to 
insist  further.  By  giving  yourselves  up  to  the  Brazil  syndicate  you  are  going 
to  destroy  the  best  characteristic  and  distinct  feature  of  your  enterprise:  you 
are  practically  giving  up  your  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigners;  you 
are  putting  the  foreign  lines  on  the  same  footing  In  Brazil  as  the  one  you  have 
secured  with  such  hard  fight  in  tlie  trade  In  the  United  States,  In  Brazil.  In 
and  out  of  politics,  with  your  enemies  in  your  own  country;  and  the  foreign 
lines  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  being  able  to  offer  you  a  "reciprocal  treat- 
ment" In  their  own  country.  You  practically  surrender  your  privilege  along 
the  coast  from  Manaos  and  Para  to  River  Plate,  as  far  as  the  TTnlted  States 
trade  Is  concerned,  to  a  bunch  of  foreigners  predating  uinm  the  resources  of 
your  own  country  for  too  many  years  already.  And,  then,  look  out  for  your 
enemies  In  Brazil;  If  they  dared  so  much  already  against  you  In  and  out  of 
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Pnrlianient,  what  will  they  not  do  when  you  Join  foreigners  in  their  work  of 
exitloitation? 

I  must  say  more :  The  syndicate  will  tie  Lloyd  Brazilelro  down  to  and  make 
Lloyd  Brazilelro  part  of  an  iniquitous  «ystem  of  restriction  of  trade,  pooling 
and  rebates,  which  is  a  shame  to  any  honest  enterprise,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
any  honest  trade,  a  cause  of  deep  grievance  to  any  honest  merchant,  a  crime 
against  law.  It  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
I  understand  is  going  to  be  the  object  of  prohibitive  legislation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  very  soon.  Therefore,  Lloyd  Brazilelro,  a  national  enterprise 
supported  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and  enjoying  the  good  will  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  will  find  itself  guilty  of  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  of  both  countries.  You  will  find  yourselves  in  a  clash  against  your  own 
Government.  It  is  true  that  all  which  pertains  to  rebates,  etc.,  will  be  arranged 
and  systenintized  in  Hamburg,  or  in  some  other  city  beyond  the  infiuence  of 
both  tlie  United  States  and  the  Brazilian  law ;  but  even  in  such  case  I  can  not 
for  one  moment  imagine  that  a  stern  and  serious  Government  such  as  the 
Government  of  Brazil  should  issue  a  legislation  against  an  Iniquitous  system 
and  then  wink  its  eye  at  its  own  enterprise  when  It  evades  the  will  of  the  people, 
allowing  its  own  laws  to  become  by  an  open  trickery  an  object  of  contempt  and 
derision. 

U.  Coiielu^ion. — I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  condense  the  whole  question 
and  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  turn  the  light  on.  I  certainly  expect  that 
your  own  enemies,  the  syndicate,  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  drag  you 
into  their  com))ination.  A  lot  of  friendly  and  seemingly  fair  talk  will  not  be 
wanting  on  their  side  in  order  to  catch  you  as  in  a  net,  from  which  it  will  be 
very  expensive  for  you  to  extricate  yourselves  later  on.  As  the  poet  says, 
"  Beware  of  the  (5  reeks,  even  if  they  bear  you  gifts,"  and  do  not  forget  that  It 
will  be  against  your  own  vital  interest  to  join  the  Brazil  syndicate  just  now  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  same  objections  which  you  might  have  had  against  it  In 
October,  IJHMJ,  are  still  in  force  and  even  stronger; 

2.  Because  at  present  you  have  no  steamers; 

3.  Because  at  present  you  can  not  formulate  a  sailing  schedule  of  your  own 
aiul  in  accordance  with  your  future  tonnage; 

4.  Because  you  have  no  other  service  to  fall  upon  In  dull  times; 

Zk  Because  the  Bcioth  Line  has  an  agreement  with  the  syndicate  for  the 
exclusive  trade  of  northern  ports; 

G.  Because  you  would  find  your  trade  hampered  by  the  River  Plate  lines; 

7.  Because  you  will  forfeit  your  future  with  merchants; 

s.  Bec»ause  you  will  work  against  the  laws  of  your  own  country; 

1).  BecauFc  the  syndicate  lines  will  let  you  alone  to  fight  your  own  battles 
once  they  have  no  more  interest  in  the  Brazil  trada 

The  only  way  you  can  keep  your  American  line  running  and  make  a  real  suc- 
cess of  It.  is  to  k(»cp  it  fr(»e  and  independent  and  to  compel  the  foreigners,  as  far 
as  you  are  conccrneil,  to  keep  their  hands  off  what  by  right  belongs  to  the  Bra- 
zilians. I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  again  into  further  particulars  just 
now  as  to  the  i)olicy  to  be  followed,  as  I  have  repeatedly  expounded  it  to  you 
and  your  principals  verbally,  by  letter,  and  by  cable  since  the  very  starting  of 
the  line.  I  have  now  traced  out  the  path  for  you,  and  whatever  you  will  do  I 
am  sure  I  have  done  all  in  my  i>ower  to  throw  a  full  light  on  all  details. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

John  G.  Seageb. 

Mr.  TIuMPiiREY.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  He  stood  out  against  it  and  lost  his  job. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Seaqer.  They  have  had  three  agents  of  the  Lloyd-Braziliero 
since  I  left — a  Mr.  West 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind :  we  are  not  interested  in  that  feature 
of  it. 

Mr.  Seager.  Mr.  West,  who  superseded  me,  and  after  Mr.  West 
superseded  me  Capt.  Graca  took  the  affency  and  got  two  of  my 
freight  clerks,  and  nas  them  yet,  and  he  had  the  balance  until  about 
8  or  10  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Slechta  came  out — so  there  have  been 
three  agents  there  in  three  years. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  briefly  the  history  of  combina- 
tdons  in  the  South  American  trade? 

Mr.  Seageh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  give  us  brieflv  those  other  combinations — a 
history  of  combinations  in  South  Anrican  trade — emphasizing  the 
beginning  and  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Seager.  I  fought  for  the  Prince  Line  in  the  East  African  trade, 
one  of  the  hardest  syndicates  going,  which  was  controlled  in  London 
and  Germany.  When  I  started  it  Mr.  Houston  agreed  to  join  us,  and 
for  a  year  fought  them  to  carry  goods  for  $2.50  a  ton  to  South  and 
East  Africa.  After  the  first  year  they  fought  me — ^the  ring  thought 
they  had  to  put  Mr.  Houston  in  the  fore  and  take  him  away  from  me 
and  the  Prince  Line,  and  by  so  doing  "  bust "  us,  but  we  kept  at  the 
work  another  year,  and  then  my  owner  joined  their  syndicate — Mr. 
James  Knott. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  Prince  Line  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  manager  was  James  Knott. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  did  he  live? 

Mr.  Seager.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.  Then,  after  I  left  the 
Prince  Line,  and  my  troubles  commenced,  they  even  attacked  me 
through  newspapers,  and  I  attacked  them  back  again,  and  I  have  got 
the  letter  that  was  published  in  a  paper  from  here  against  those 
gentlemen,  explaining  my  position.  If  you  would  like  to  have  it  in 
evidence,  you  can  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  agreement  in  the  South 
African  trade? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  same — a  very  strong  rebate  system.  You  have  it 
all  in  the  courts  here  explaining  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  late,  to  your  knowledge,  has  that  condition 
continued  and  that  agreement  remained  in  force? 

Mr.  Seager.  That  same  agreement,  when  I  left  in  June,  1906,  may 
have  been  modified  somewhat.    I  can  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then? 

Mr.  Seager.  Since  then. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  1906  it  was  in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  June,  1906. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  Brazilian  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  briefly  the  history  of  the  combinations  as 
regards  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Orient  started 

The  Chairman.  And  what  lines  are  in  that? 

Mr.  Seager.  Well,  there  was  the  Prince  Line,  which  was  the  last 
one  in  my  time.  There  was  the  Hanse  Co.;  there  was  a  Liverpool 
Lone.  I  am  just  trying  to  think  of  the  title  of  these,  but  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  the  title  of  them  just  now.  I  know  the  names  of 
the  steamers,  but  I  do  not  know  the — I  can  not  remember  just  now 
exactly  who  the  parties  are,  but  I  can  furnish  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  did  these  lines  run  from  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Bun  from  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  New  York? 
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Mr.  Seager.  From  New  York  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  China, 
Japan,  and  to  the  Philippines,  distributing  by  a  certain  tariff,  and 
also  by  certain  arrangements,  shortening  the  trips  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  boat  would  fill  up  for  the  rnilippines  and  only  go  that 
far,  or  if  it  could  fill  up  to  China  ports  and  go  there,  and  others  to 
Japan — whatever  the  cargo  offered,  and  distributed  among  those 
ports. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  those  lines  in  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Like  the  Brazilian  and  South  African  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  rebate  system — I  can  not  answer 
that,  because  those  things — they  began  to  work  them  on  the  other 
side  so  as  not  to  land  on  rocks  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  they  adopted  the  policy  of  entering  into 
those  agreements  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  SsAGER.  That  was  when  I  gave  up  the  Prince  Line,  my  at- 
torn w  of  the  Prince  Line  asked  me  to  give  up  what  papers  I  had, 
and  I  gave  up  the  papers,  which  were  all  sent  off  to  Europe,  and 
those  few  that  I  retained  was  just  by  accident.  I  mention  it,  because 
the  grand-jury  man,  Mr.  Knapp,  asked  me  if  I  had  anv,  and  I  said 
I  had  not.  But  the  way  I  came  in  contact  with  some  others  was  that 
when  I  had  to  sell  my  safe — I  did  not  know  the  combination  of  my 
own  safe,  and  my  treasurer  died,  and  in  opening  the  safe  found  a  tin 
box  with  a  few  of  these  papers  in. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Before  you  leave  this  line,  at  the  time  you  were 
running  there,  in  1906 " 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY  (continuing).  Or  some  few  years  prior  to  that 
time,  there  were  American  vessels  running  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Philippines,  were  they  not  i 

Mr.  Skager.  There  always  have  been. 

Mr.  Hi:mphrey.  At  that  time  and  afterwards  I  have  heard  it 
charged  that  the  vessels  in  the  conference  line  that  run  by  the  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal  back  to  New  York  and  other  foreign  lines  made 
efforts  to  drive  the  American  vessels  out  of  the  Philippine  trade  by 
lowering  freights  at  the  time  there  was  an  American  vessel  there  to 
load.  Was  there  anything  of  that  kind  that  you  know  of — ^any 
efforts  made  by  the  lines  to  drive  out  those  American  vessels? 

Ml.  Seager.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  an  effort — it  was  this:  It  was  an 
agreement  to  regulate  the  rates  via  Suez,  via  the  Pacific  to  these 
places ;  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Pacific  carriers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Pacific  car- 
riers ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes ;  to  regulate  our  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  concessions  that  j^ou  have  mentioned 
with  reference  to  Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  the  Orient,  did  they  at 
the  time  you  left  the  service  of  the  Prince  Line  exist  as  to  the  region? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  first  trade  I  put  the  line  into.  I 
first  cut  into  the  River  Plate;  then  I  had  a  little  harder  tussel  for 
Brazil,  and  then  when  I  succeeded  I  had  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester 
Canal,  who  was  our  president,  and  largest  stockholder  of  the  Prince 
Line  outside  of  Mr.  Knott <  and  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should  go 
to  "pastures  new,"  and  we  went  to  South  Africa,  and  then  I  was 
going  to  put  somebody  else  into  China  and  Japan,  and  had  somebody 
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1  was  trying  to  put  in  there,  and  the  Prince  line  said,  "  You  will  put 
others  in  there;  as  I  give  you  so  much  business,  I  want  you  to  reserve 
the  China  and  Japan  for  me."  And  that  is  how  I  did,  and  they  have 
been  working  on  the  same  agreements  as  far  as  docking  is  concerned 
and  as  far  as  the  stipulations  I  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  1  should  like  to  ask  a  question  c»:  two  before  you 
close.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  Mr.  James  Knott,  as  I  understood, 
who  Lived  in  England,  was  the  chief  owner  and  had  the  main  control 
of  the  Prince  Line.  Now,  who  controlled  these  other  lines  that  were 
in  this  South  American  conference  ? 

Mr.  l^AOEB.  The  South  American  conference? 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Yes ;  where  was  the  main  control  ? 

Mr.  Seageb.  The  Hamburg- American. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  instance. 

Mr.  Seaoeb.  The  Hamburg- American  is  controlled  in  Hamburg. 
It  was  first  the  Sloman  Line.  When  Sloman  sold  to  the  Sudameri- 
kanische,  and  then  the  Sudamerikanische  made  arrangements  and  di- 
vided the  trade  with  the  Hamburg- American. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Then  the  chief  control  was  in  Germany,  in  Herr 
ZaUan? 

Mr.  Seageb.  He  used  to  be  mv  passenger  agent  once. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  was  the  third  line  ? 

Mr.  Seageb.  The  Prince  Line,  the  Hamburg- American,  and  the 
Lamport  &  Holt. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  Where  was  the  chief  power  of  Lamport  &  Holt, 
who  was  the  power  there  ? 

Mr.  Seageb.  Arthur  Cook. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Seageb.  In  London,  they  have  their  secretary's  office  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  American  interests  do  not  dominate  any  of 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Seageb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Thev  furnished  the  trade  and  the  other  fellow 
prescribed  the  rule  on  which  they  took  it  ? 

^  Mr.  Seagbr.  Yes ;  and  the  agent  got  himself  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
ti<Mi. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  the  German  and  the  English*  interests  seem  to 
syndicate  and  harmonize  together  without  much  patriotic  differ- 
ences? 

Mr,  Seager.  At  first  there  was  a  little  friction.  Every  now  and 
then  one  wanted  to  dcnninate  over  the  other,  but  as  there  were  two 
English,  as  against  one  German,  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  having  a 
larger  portion  of  the  syndicate  ruling  unless  I  sided  with  the  Ham- 
burg and  kept  Lamport  &  Holt  in  plaoe  they  were  always  ahead. 

mr.  Hardy.  Just  one  point  about  that.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these 
great  syndicates  are  controlled  by  their  pecuniary  interests  and  not  by 
any  patriotic  motive? 

Mr.  Seager.  There  is  no  patriotic  motive  about  it.  It  is  a  question 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Absolutely,  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Sbaoer.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  the  trade  then  would  vary  to  give  the  big  end 
of  it  to  America  they  would  be  given  it  then,  whether  they  were 
English,  German,  or  American,  would  they  not? 
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Mr.  Sbager.  I  beg  yoar  pardon. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  If  it  was  a^ profitable  thing  to  ffive*  the  long  (end  to  the 
American  trade,  they  would  do  it  just  as  quick  as  the  other? 

Mr.  Seager*  if  it  was  prc^table. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  it  was  profitable  to  the  shipping  combine  to  favor 
America,  they  would  &vor  America,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Seager.  If  it  was  to  their  pecuniary  interest? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  found  anv  indication  of  patriotic  or 
any  other  interest  dominating  these  combinations  except  the  interest 
of  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  senti- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  does  it  control  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  has  to  give  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  has  to  go  back  and  take  a  back  seat,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Seager.  When  the  dollars  are  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  understand  this  triangle  that  Mr.  Slechta 
spoke  of?    I  know  you  do. 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  route  of  trade,  the  natural  route,  as  you 
understand  it  to  be? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  natural  route  of  those  trades,  as  the  other  gentle- 
man staled,  I  think  Mr.  Lowry,  the  steamers  come  in  ballast,  actually 
in  ballast  for  us  from  England  here,  if  they  can  not  get  cargo,  and 
they  generally  can  not  get  cargo,  but  to  make  better  weather  tiiey  take 
plenty  of  coal  for  their  round  voyages,  as  much  as  possible  as  can  be 
well  stored  without  being  rehandled  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  take  coal  from  England  here? 

Mr.  Seager.  They  take  coal  from  England  to  New  York.  From 
Kew  York  then  they  are  loaded  for  the  different  parts  of  the  world, 
either  to  Brazil,  La  Plata,  or  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  etc 
The  trade  that  pays  is  the  American  trade.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
statement  that  they  make  better  freights  from  the  other  side  out.  I 
do  not  agree  with  that,  except  occasionally.  I  have  been  hearing  of 
this  cement  business.  The  cement  business  originated  from  Portland 
cement,  from  Portland,  England.  Then  came  along  Antwerp  and 
other  places.  They  had  facilities  of  shipping  by  sailing  vessels 
always — sailing  vessels  taking  low  rates,  it  is  a  dieap  article  and 
rates  have  got  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  so  after  a  time  the  syndicated 
lines  have  knocked  out  the  sailing  vessels  and  they  found  they  re- 
quired cargo,  so  they  gradually  came  to  take  a  certain  quantity  to 
offset  even  a  tramp  being  put  on,  and  when  the  orders  used  to  come 
here  in  my  time  the  limits  were  so  low  they  could  not  afford  to  very 
well  take  it  aboard :  that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  with  other 
goods.  A  shipowner  says, "  I  have  got  so  many  cubic  feet  and  so  much 
weight  to  carry.  I  want  to  take  as  many  tons  as  I  possibly  can, 
weight  and  measurement.'' 

The  knowledge  of  shipping  is  not  acquired  by  books.  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  experts  as  to  how  to  load  and  ship  outside  of  the  steve* 
dore,  who  does  that  business,  as  to  how  to  figure  out  how  to  get  hold 
of  the  right  class  of  boats,  where  there  is  plenty  of  cubic  space,  and 
still  be  able  to  carry  weight;  and  as  to  the  trade,  this  last  six  or  eight 
months  it  is  really  phenomenal — something  out  of  the  common  to 
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see  the  trade  advance  as  it  has  dcme.  For  instance,  when  I  was  char« 
tering  for  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  I  was  paying  8  shillings^  and  to-day, 
on  the  Govemment  form  of  charter,  they  have  to  pay  up  as  hi^  as  7 
shillings  per  ton.  So  you  can  see  the  advance ;  but  whether  that  will 
be  held  is  another  thing.  There  is  this,  I  hear  from  different  agents 
and  on  'change,  that  the  volume  of  business  has  increased  wonderndly , 
Whether  the  rates  will  be  kept  up  to  these  famine  figures  or  not  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  believe  they  can  oe ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  trade  from 
this  country  is  developing  largely.  I  have  been  watching  it,  because 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  a  good  many  manufacturers.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Sulzer  make  his  speeches,  and  Mr.  Bedfield  make  his  speeches, 
and  I  have  also  been  watching  the  trade  very  closely,  and  I  really  do 
not  see  why  steamers  can  not  shortly  be  run  with  a  little  Government 
assistance.  Now,  I  know  what  you  are  goin^  to  say  to  me;  you  are 
going  to  say  ^^  subsidies."  The  idea  of  subsidies  does  not  go  in  the 
West,  but  in  the  East  everybody  wants  one.  But  the  poor  fellow  that 
raises  wheat  out  West,  he  says,  '^  I  am  a  mother's  son,  like  everybody 
else."  He  says,  "Where  is  my  protection?  You  protect  me  nicely 
with  harvesters.  You  make  them  out  in  Illinois  and  you  sell  them  to 
all  my  com^titors  at  25  per  cent  less.  You  sell  them  to  Argentina 
and  to  Bussia  and  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  at  25  per  cent  less. 
Yes ;  that  is  the  way  you  help  me  nicely.  What  else  do  you  do?  You 
help  me  also  in  binder  twine,  which  is  made  in  Illinois,  and  I  have  to 
pay  out  in  Illinois  25  or  30  per  cent  more  for  this  binder  twine  than 
it  sells  down  to  other  countries."  So  he  says, "  Well,  I  want  the  cheap- 
est carrier."  At  the  same  time  the  manufacturing  interests  in  this 
coimtry  have  developed  so  greatly  that  it  is  being  kept  back  just  for 
want  of  a  little  support.  You  have  helped  it,  first  of  all,  by  allowing 
ships  to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market.  I  was  the  gentleman  that, 
30  years  ago,  issued  a  circular  right  through  the  Democratic  House 
to  ^ow  the  Americans  how  to  own  ships  under  the  other  flags,  and 
it  could  not  be  done  until  my  friend  Leyland,  in  my  own  office  in 
London,  got  it  through  the  House  of  Commons  that  every  steamer 
could  be  a  limited  liabilitycompany.  You  may  term  these  antedilu- 
vian questions,  and  say,  "Why  is  that  done? "  For  the  simple  reason 
that  tlie  laws  here  and  the  laws  abroad  are  different.  Here  we  are  a 
common  carrier,  to  begin  with.  In  England  they  are  trying  to  make 
out  that  we  are  a  fancy  carrier,  something  of  a  high-cockalorum  busi- 
ness, see?  The  next  thing  is,  Leyland  says,  "I  have  got  my  Leyland 
Line  steamers  coming  out  of  the  Mersey."  I  brou^t  the  Leyland 
Line  across  the  ocean.  I  was  the  agent  for  the  Leylands  when  I  was 
21  years  of  age.  "I  am  afraid  that  in  coming  out  of  the  Mersey  I 
may  run  afoul  of  one  of  MacKeeber's  boats,  and,  dear  me^  they  may 
attach  four  of  mine  for  damages  I  have  done  to  one  of  these  carriers." 
In  America,  if  a  canal  boat  runs  into  you  and  knocks  out  a  steamer, 
all  you  can  attach  is  the  canal  boat,  and  for  that  reason  that  law  was 
changed,  and  Leyland  and  his  20  or  30  steamers  came  out  with  every 
steamer  a  separate  liability  company.  Then  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  this 
is  the  time  for  you  gentlemen  in  America  to  invest  a  little  bit  in 
those  limited  liability  companies  and  learn  to  run  steamers."  I 
started  the  first  paper  of  any  note,  the  Shipping  Illustrated,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  educate  the  people  how  to  run  ships.    The  fact 
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is,  gentlemen,  that  with  a  certain  amount  of  support,  and  not  a  very 
great  deal,  but  by  Miforcinff  your  laws— what  is  the  use  of  having 
your  laws  if  you  do  not  enforce  tiiem^  You  scare  us.  Hie  fellows 
who  get  scared,  they  are  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Habdy.  We  have  not  seaved  them  much,  have  we? 

Mr.  BsAQER.  They  have  not  yet,  but  financiallv  they  have.  They 
have  persecuted  and  bovooMed  me^  and  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  tidking  about  tiie  laws  having  scared  you  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  4,  and  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.80  o'daek. 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  ]V(arin£  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday^  January  P,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Faison,  and  Mr.  Humphrey. 

TESmCOKY  OF  MB.  LOSENZO  DAHIELS,  NEW  TOSE  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Daniels,  give  the  committee  your  name,  ad- 
dress, and  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Mr.  Danieus.  My  name  is  Lorenzo  Daniels,  301  Produce  Exchange. 
Our  business  is  that  of  general  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  What  shipping  lines  or  companies  do  you  repre- 
sent? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  We  have  had  several  agencies,  but  the  only  active 
one  at  the  moment  is  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  others  you  have. 

Mr.  Dani£U9.  We  represented  the  Harrison  Line  in  New  York; 
the  Holt  Line,  Liverpool 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  No  ;  the  Holt  Line  is  an  eastern  line.  I  think  that 
would  cover  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  active  agents  now  of  the  Lamport  &, 
Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  trade  are  they  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Their  trade  is  principally  the  South  American 
trade,  and  they  have  a  line  from  New  York  to  Manchester,  England, 
on  the  north  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Lamport  &  Holt  have  a  line  from  where? 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  New  York  to  Manchester,  England. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  operates  in  the 
Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Brazilian  trade. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  other  trades  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Danieus.  We  circle  South  America  up  as  far  as  Ecuador  on 
the  west  coast.  That  is,  the  line  does  from  England,  not  from  New 
York. 

VSl 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  of  which  you  say 
you  are  agents,  a  party  to  an  a^eement  or  agreements  or  any  under- 
standing with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States,  or  with 
reference  to  any — well,  answer  that  question  first. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  presume  we  have  some. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  just  call  for  an  answer  "yes"  or  "no."' 

Mr.  Danieus.  We  have  some;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  agreement  relate  to  the  division  of 
traffic  or  territorial  division  of  routes?  We  are  speaking  now  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Speaking  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  I 
shall  be  glad  to  submit  a  little  outline  of  its  present  status.  We 
recognize  in  New  York  and  in  our  trade  the  importance  of  your 
committee  in  the  present  work,  and  our  own  interests  are  very  much 
identified  with  you.  If  we  are  at  all  at  fault,  or  adverse  statements 
as  represented  are  at  all  proven  against  us,  it  is  very  injurious.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  comparatively  of  good  record  we  want  to 
stand  clear  before  the  public,  as  our  business  is  very  materially 
affected  by  the  public  reports.  I  have  here  the  status  of  the  Brazil 
business,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  prefer  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary statement,  which  may  cover  the  inquiries  we  may  desire  to  make, 
and  if  that  is  your  wish  you  may  do  sa 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  put  it  before  you,  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  it  up  in  detail  later,  if  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  history  of  the  joint  workings  of  the  Brazil  lines, 
dating  back  a  number  of  years,  is  similar  to  that  of  other  ^amships 
and  transportation  lines  during  the  same  period. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  state  what  lines  you  refer  to  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  general  customs  of  business  between  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  you  refer  to  the  custom  of  your  lines? 
What  lines  do  you  I'efer  to  there? 

Mr.  Danieub.  Of  the  Brazil  lines  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  in  connection  with  any 
other  lines  that  may  be  operating? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  are  those  lines  with  which  you  have  been 
operating,  or  had  been  operating,  before  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  We  have  been  operating  during  this  period  with 
the  Prince  Line,  the  Sloman  Line,  which  sold  out,  the  Union  Line, 
which  sold  out,  the  Hamburg-American,  and  the  Hamburg-South 
American.    I  think  that  covers  all. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.  We  just  wanted  to  know  what  lines  you 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  had  in  the  past  traffic  and  rate  agreements, 
pools,  and  published  and  printed  rebates  to  shippers. 

Earlv  in  the  nineteen  hundreds,  when  the  matter  was  first  brouirht 
before  the  courts  under  the  Sherman  law,  the  writer,  then  on  a  visit 
to  Europe,  was  instructed  by  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  to  secure  the 
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best  legal  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  how  our  business  should  be 
organized  to  conform  to  the  United  States  legal  requirements.  This 
resulted  in  the  early  part  of  1906 — ^the  lawyers  of  tiie  other  lines 
joining  us — in  our  submitting  our  method  of  doing  business  at  that 
tiiae  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities.  This  lawyer  ad- 
vised us  to  discontinue  any  special  rebates,  but  said  that  the  linM 
could  form  a  new  agreement  providing  for  just  what  we  were  doing 
then,  excluding  discriminations  and  limiting  the  parties  to  reasonafa^ 
rates.  Having  thus  obtained  the  best  opinion  available  in  this  coun- 
try, we  conformed  our  agreements  in  accordance  with  his  opinion. 

La  1907,  owing  to  the  change  of  ownership  of  one  of  the  lines,  etc, 
all  agreements  were  abrogated,  and  we  started  in  for  a  merry  little 
rate  war,  all  concerned  losing  considerable  money.  In  February, 
1906,  the  principals  came  together  in  London  and  signed  a  peace 
treaty,  coming  again  to  an  arrangement  mudbi  on  similar  lines  to 
what  had  been  in  force  previous  to  1907.  A  few  months  later  a  pool- 
ing agreement  was  signed  in  London,  which  was  terminated  bv  formal 
notice  June  30,  1909. 

According  to  my  understanding,  there  is  now  no  written  agree- 
ment or  formal  understanding  between  the  three  so-called  conference 
lines  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  namely,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 
Prince  Line,  and  Hamburg-South  American  Steaaiship  Co. — Ham- 
burg-American Line's  joint  service.  These  lines,  however,  continue 
to  act  in  conference,  maintaining  for  joint  account  a  secretary's  office 
in  London  and  a  secretary's  office  in  New  York,  these  two  offices  being 
used  chiefly  for  economy  in  passing  cables  and  for  keeping  records 
and  other  information ;  in  New  York  nassij^  the  information  received 
on  to  the  offices  of  the  three  lines  and  in  turn  collecting  information 
that  is  to  go  forward  to  London  for  presumably  similar  purpose? 
abroad.  The  representatives  of  the  lines  meet  weekly  in  the  c(mfer- 
ence  office  to  file  reports  of  steamers  loading,  position  of  cargo,  con- 
tracts,-etc.  The  lines  work  in  accord  in  the  matter  of  scheduling 
steamers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and  contract  obliga- 
tions that  have  been  assumed. 

The  basis  of  rates  is  sent  from  London  to  New  York.  Our  present 
tariff  is  made  up  under  instructions  from  London,  to  conform  to  the 
English^  German,  and  other  continental  tariffs  for  similar  classes  of 
gOMs;  m  other  w(^ds,  we  charge  the  same  rates  to  American  ship- 
pers as  are  paid  b^  shippers  from  Europe.  On  American  staples  we 
agree  on  the  rates  in  New  York,  taking  the  base  value  per  cubic  foot 
or  ton  2,240  pounds,  given  us  by  our  European  offijces. 

In  the  matter  of  freight  contracts,  each  line  trades  for  its  own 
boats  that  may  be  loading  and  for  boats  scheduled  for  a  period  of 
three  months  ahead.  Contracts  beyond  three  months  are  generally 
BiadiB  for  joint  account,  each  line  assuming  a  one-third  liability :  con- 
tracts for  large  amounts  of  staples  are  sdso  made  jointly,  each  line 
assuming  a  one-third  responsibility. 

Prior  to  September,  1911,  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  years, 
the  lines  in  the  Brazil  trade  failed  to  make  any  return  on  the  invest- 
mmt,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  those  lines  which  are  corpora- 
tions, to  their  stockholders,  and  the  reports  under  the  corporation 
tax  law.  Since  the  fall  of  1911,  the  value  of  tcmnage  the  world  over 
has  had  a  phenomenal  increase.    At  {Mpesent  it  is  nearly  100  per  cent 
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higher  than  in  August-September,  1911.  Meantime,  our  rates  to 
shippers,  although  tney  have  been  advanced,  have  not  advanced  in 
anywhere  near  so  large  a  proportion.  If  we  are  obliged  to  go  into 
the  open  market  to-day  and  charter  the  most  ordinary  and  cheapest 
type  of  steamer  to  fill  a  sailing  that  our  own  tonnage  may  be  unable 
'  to  take,  we  invariably  face  a  loss  on  the  transaction ;  in  other  words, 
our  freight  rates  are  below  the  value  of  the  marget  tonnage,  and  if  a 
shipper  was  obliged  to  furnish  his  own  steamer  he  would  suffer  si 
corresponding  loss  instead  of  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  it 
has  been  impossible  in  any  part  of  the  period  I  speak  of — ^first  when 
we  were  running  under  continual  losses — and  second,  while  we  have 
been  running  below  the  charter  market,  to  charge  exorbitant  or  un- 
reasonable rates. 

The  following  lines  are  in  the  Biver  Plate  trade  between  New 
York  and  the  Kiver  Plate:  Lamport  &  Holt  Line;  Prince  Line 
(Ltd.),  Barber  Line,  Houston  Line,  American  Rio  Plata  Line,  Nor- 
ton Line. 

Of  these  lines  the  Barber,  Norton,  and  American  Rio  Plata,  are 
represented  by  their  home  offices  at  New  York.  The  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line's  only  agreement  with  the  other  lines  in  this  trade  is  one 
affecting  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  we  are  on  record  with  the 
other  Imes,  under  instructions  from  our  home,  office,  that  we  will 
maintain  rates  that  we  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of. 

The  freight  representatives  of  this  trade  have  weekly  meetings, 
much  the  same  as  the  freight  representatives  in  the  Brazil  trade. 
These  are  generally  held  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  shipping  offices  in 
turn.  Reports  are  then  made  as  to  the  movement  of  cargo,  whether 
the  steamers  are  filling,  getting  good  dispatch;  contracts  are  re- 
ported and  rates  discussed  when  necessary. 

Again,  as  in  Brazil,  the  policy  of  the  River  Plate  trade  has  been 
to  maintain  similar  tariff  rates  to  the  River  Plate  as  the  conferences 
operating  from  Europe  to  the  River  Plate,  to  give  American  mer- 
chants tne  same  rates  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate  as  their 
competitors  have  from  Europe.  In  making  up  this  schedule  of  rates 
a  committee  of  the  lines  was  in  conference  with  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants from  one  of  the  associations  who  asked  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
make-up  of  the  tariff. 

We  have  already  sent  to  your  committee  copies  of  the  rate  tariffs 
in  both  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  trades. 

Again,  in  the  River  Plate,  we  have  found  the  rising  market  of 
tonnage  has  advanced  faster  than  our  rates  to  the  merchants;  and 
.we  have  carried  a  great  deal  of  unprofitable  business  from  New 
York  to  the  River  Plate  in  the  last  year.  Taking  our  own  case,  where 
we  have  had  to  charter  in  one  or  two  instances  to  fill  a  date,  we  have 
lost  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  on  the  voyages  of  these  chartered  boats, 
which  shows  that  our  rates  to  the  trade  have  been  below  the  market 
of  tonnage,  or  less  than  the  trade  could  have  chartered  the  cheapest 
type  of  boat  in  the  open  market  and  performed  the  voyage  them- 
selves. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  practically  all  the  formal 
matter  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  certain  agreements  or  under- 
standings with  the  other  conference  lines  relatmg  to  the  Brazilian 
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and  other  South  American  trade.  I  believe  there  was  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  served  on  you  to  produce  thof?e  agreements.  Are  yoi| 
prepared  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  Brazil  trade  all  our  documents  are  in  couri 
in  New  York,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government's  attorneys  there,  but 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Government,  which  includes  a 
copy  of  these  agreements  which  we  admit  as  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that  particular  case?  Is  that  a  copy  of 
the  petition  ? 

Mr.  Danieu3.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Government 
including  these  agreements  as  exhibits.  \ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know,  but  there  are  three  or  four  of  those 
petitions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  the  case  of  United  States  of  America,  peti- 
tioner, V,  The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  and  others,  defendants,  in  equity; 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  If ew  YorL* 

Mr.  Hardy,  That  gives  a  correct  copy  of  your  written  agreements^ 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  gives  a  correct  copy  of  our  written  agreements 
as  we  furnished  them  to  the  Government.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  referring  to,  Mr.  Daniels?         .   \ 

Mr.  Daniels.  These  agreements  that  are  printed  in  this  petition 
as  exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  That  is.  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,^  iV. 
The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  and  others,  defendants? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  those  exhibits  in  the  back 
of  the  book. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  it  definite.  It  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  en- 
titled "United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  Prince  Line  (Ltd.) 
and  others,  defendants,  in  equity."  Beginning  on  page  22,  Exhibits 
1  and  2,  you  say  are  true  copies  of  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool  and  I^ndon ;  the 
Prince  Line  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
and  the  Hamburg-South  American  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  these  were  admitted  as  true  copies. 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  ' 

The  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  r.  Prince  Line   (Ltd.).  defendants. 

In  eqnlty. 

* 

Petition. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  United  States  attorney  for  the  sonthem  district  of  New  York, 
solicitor  for  petitioner. 
George  W.  Wlckersham,  Attorney  G«ieral. 

James  A.  Fowler,  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  - 

Stanley  D.  Montgomery,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

To  the  honorable  the  judges  of  the  Diatrict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  th^ 

Southern  District  of  New  York,  sitting  in  equity: 

The  United  States  of  America,  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  its  attorney  for  the  souths 
em  district  of  New  York,  acting  under  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  brings  this  proceeding  in  equity  for  relief  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Ckingress  of  July  2, 1890,  entitled  ''An  act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof , against  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  James  Knott  Paul  S.  Gerhard,  Francis  J. 
Zimmerman,  Charles  B.  Gerhard,  Harry  Ck>nnor,  Walter  Holland,  Arthur  Ck)ok, 
George  Melly,  0.  Sydney  Jones,  Frederick  T.  Busk,  I^orenzo  Daniels,  William 
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Oein,  Hamburg-AmerUcaniBdie  Packetfalirt  Aktien-Geaellschaft,  William  G. 
BUskeA,  Paul  Gottlieil,  Thomas  A.  Sparks,  Wilhelm  Voelk^s,  H.  W.  Voelkens, 
W.  li.  Walter,  Robert  H.  Goodwin,  Clement  H.  Betts,  Henry  H.  Garvan,  and 
Hamburg-Siidamerlkanische  Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft,  and  on  information 
and  belief  alleges  and  shows : 

I. 

OBJ  LOT  OF  THE  ACTION. 

The  nl>ove-named  defendants  Prince  Line  (Ltd.).  Walter  Holland,  George 
Helly,  Arthur  Cook,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  Hamburg-Amerikanische  Packet- 
fahrt  Aktlen-Gesellschaft  and  Hamburg-Sttdamerikanische  Dampfschifffahrts- 
Gesellschaft  are  engaged  In  foreign  trade  and  commerce  as  common  carriers  of 
passengers  and  freight  between  ports  in  the  United  States — particularly  the 
port  of  New  Tork — and  ports  In  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  in  respect  to  said 
foreign  trade  and  conunerce  all  of  the  defendants  herein  have  been  and  are  now 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  conmierce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies," 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  as  will  hereinafter 
more  fully  and  at  large  appear. 

■This  proceeding  Is  instituted  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  continuing  the 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  hereinafter  described,  to  monopolize  and 
restrain  trade  and  commerce  In  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Mexican  Gulf  and  the 
ports  of  Brazil,  from  further  acting  under  the  unlawful  contracts  and  agree- 
ments hereinafter  described,  adopted  by  said  defendants  pursuant  to  and  in  fur- 
therance of  said  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  and  from  hereafter 
entering  into  any  further  combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  and  restrain 
said  trade  and  commerce^ 

II. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THK   DF.KENDA-NTS   AND   OF    STKAMSHIP   LINES    CONDUCTED   DY   THEM. 

1.  Princv  Line   (Ltd.). 

{a)  Defendant  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  is  and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned 
was  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  with  its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  at 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  England.  From  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1907.  to  the 
time  of  tiling  this  ])etltlon.  it  has  acted  as  a  common  carrier  of  freiglH:  and 
passenger K  from  the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  to  various  ports 
in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from  such  Brazilian  ports  to  the  said  i)ort  and 
southern  district  of  New  York,  and  the  port  of  Xew  Orleans,  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  other  ports  in  the  United  States:  and  in  such  traffic  It  has 
at  all  such  times  maintained  a  regular  line  of  steamships  known  as  the  '*  Prince 
Line  " ; 

{h)  defendant  James  Knott,  who  is  a  resident  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Eng- 
land, has  at  all  such  times  been  the  manager  of  said  Prince  Line  (Ltd.).  and 
of  its  said  line  of  steamships: 

(c)  Defendants  Paul  S.  Gerhard.  Francis  J.  Zimmerman,  and  Charles  K. 
Gerhard,  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  city,  State,  and  .southern  district  of 
New  York,  have  at  all  times  been  copartners  doing  business  in  the  city  and 
southern  district  of  New  York,  under  the  Ann  name  and  style  of  Paul  S.  Ger- 
hard &  Co.,  with  an  office  and  place  of  business  in  the  city  and  soutliern  district 
of  New  York,  and  as  such  copartners  have  at  all  such  times  acted  as  the  gen- 
eral agents  of  defendants.  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as 
such  general  agents  have  been  In  charge  of  the  conduct  of  all  of  Its  business 
and  affairs  in  the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  In  connection  w^lth 
its  business,  trade,  and  commerce  aforesaid: 

(d)  Defendant  Harry  Connor,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city.  State,  and 
southern  district  of  New  York,  has  at  all  such  times  been  in  the  employ  of  said 
copartnership. 

2.  Lamport  it  Holt  Line, 

(Or)  From  suuie  time  prior  to  the  year  1907  to  the  date  of  tiling  this  petition, 
the  defendants  Walter  Holland.  George  Melly,  Arthur  Cook,  aud  C.  SLvdney 
Jones,  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  tlie  city  of  Liver|K)ol,  England,  have  been 
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copartners  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Lamport  &  Holt, 
and  at  all  such  times  said  copartners  have  owned  and  oi)erated  a  regular  line 
of  steamships  upon  which  they  have  transported  freight  and  passengers  for 
hire,  between  the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  and  various  ports  in 
the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  between  said  Brazilian  ports  and  said  port  of  New 
Torlc  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  line  of 
steamships  is  known  and  will  hereinafter  be  referred  to  as  the  ''Lamport  & 
Holt  Line." 

(5)  Defendants  Frederick  T.  Busk  and  Lorenzo  Daniels,  both  of  whom  are 
residents  of  the  city.  State,  and  southern  district  of  New  York,  have  at  all 
soeh  times  been  copartners  doing  business  in  the  city  and  southern  district  of 
New  York,  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Busk  &  Daniels,  with  an  office  and 
place  of  business  in  the  city  and  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  at  all  such 
times  have  been  the  general  ageuts  in  the  the  city  and  southern  district  of  New 
York  of  said  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  as  such  general  agents  have  been  in  charge* 
of  the  conduct  of  all  of  its  business  and  affairs  at  the  port  and  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  in  connectlou  with  its  business,  trade  and  commerce 
aforesaid. 

(c)  Defendant  William  Gein,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city.  State,  and  south- 
em  district  of  New  York,  has  at  all  such  times  been  in  the  employ  of  said  firm 
of  Busk  &  Daniels. 

3.  Hamburg  Lines. 

(a)  Defendant  Hamburg- Amerikanische  Packetfahrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft  is, 
and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned  was,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  exlst- 
tog  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire  of  Grermany,  with  a  prin- 
cipal ofllce  and  place  of  business  at  Hamburg,  Germany. 

(5)  Defendant  Hamburg-Sfidamerilsanlsche  Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft  is 
and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned  was  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  with  a  principal 
offiee  and  place  of  business  at  Hamburg,  Germany. 

(c)  From  some  time  in  the  year  1907  to  the  time  of  filing  this  petition,  the 
two  last-named  cortK)rations  have  Jointly  owned  and  operated  a  regular  line  of 
steamships  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  from  the  port  and  south- 
em  district  of  New  York  to  various  ports  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from 
such  Brazilian  ports  to  the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  and  the 
port  of  New^  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  line  of  steamships  has  at 
all  such  times  been  known  and  hereinafter  will  be  referred  to  as  the  **  Ham- 
burg Lines." 

(d)  Defendant  William  G.  Sickel,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city,  State,  and 
soutliem  district  of  New  York,  has  at  all  such  times  been  the  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  in  the  United  States  of  the  defendant  Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetfahrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft. 

(e)  Defendants  Paul  Gottheil,  Thomas  A.  Sparks.  Wilhelm  Voelkens,  ^.  W. 
Voelkens  (whose  first  name  is  unkonwn),  and  W.  L.  Walter  (whose  first  name 
is  unknown)  have  at  all  such  times  been  copartners  doing  business  in  the 
city.  State,  and  southern  district  of  New  York,  under  the  firm  name  and  style 
of  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  with  an  office  and  place  of  business  in  the  city  and 
southern  district  of  New  York;  and  at  all  such  times  said  defendants  have 
acted  as  the  general  agents  of  defendants  Hamburg-Amerikanische  Packet- 
fiihrt  Aktien-GesellBcliaft  and  Hamburg-Sttdamerikanische  Dampfscifffahrts- 
Gesellschaft  in  the  United  States,  and  as  such  general  agents  have  been  in 
chaise  of  the  conduct  of  all  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  said  companies  at 
the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  in  connection  with  their  busineeSi 
trade,  and  commerce  aforesaid. 

(/)  Defendants  Robert  H.  Goodwin.  Clement  H.  Betts,  and  Henry  H.  Ganran, 
all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  city.  State,  and  southern  district  of  New; 
York,  have  at  all  such  times  been  employees  of  the  copartnership  of  Funch, 
Edye  &  Co.,  aforesaid. 

IIL 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE   TRAFFIC    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND   BRAZIL. 

The  only  practicable  routes  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from  the  Republic  of  Bra- 
all  to  the  United  States,  are  all-water  routes  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  ports 
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on  tbe  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  In  the  United  States,  and  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  In  Brazil.  Substantially  all  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  both  export  and  import.  Is  carried 
by  steamships  over  said  routes.  At  all  the  times  herein  mentioned,  the  defend- 
ant carriers  have  be^i  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  over 
such  routes,  and  have  maintained  and  operated  their  aforesaid  steamship  lines 
with  regular  dates  for  the  departure  of  their  ships  from  the  port  of  New  York  to 
Brazilian  ports,  and  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, but  with  no  regular  service  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  Brazilian 
ports.  During  all  of  said  period  no  other  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  nor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  regularly  reached  by  any  line  running 
to  or  from  Brazil.  In  said  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  said 
defendant  carriers  are  natural  competitors  in  the  business  of  furnishing  faclli* 
ties  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between  the  ports  aforer 
said  and  but  for  the  existence  of  the  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  and 
the  unlawful  contracts  and  agreements  made  in  furtherance  thereof,  herein* 
after  set  forth,  said  defendant  carriers  would  be  actively  competing  with  one 
another  In  said  trade  and  commerce. 

IV. 

THE  COMBINATION  AND  CONSPIRACY  IN   WHICH  THE  DEFENDANTS  ARE  ENGAGED. 

niie  defendants  for  five  years  last  past  have  been  continuously  and  now  are 
engaged  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  in  an  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  unreasonably  and  directly  to 
restrain  a  part  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations,  and  to  monopolize  the  same,  that  is  to  say:  They  are  and  for  five 
years  last  past  continuously  have  been  engaged  in  said  southern  district  of 
New  York  in  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  destroy  all  competition  among 
and  between  themselves  in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  and  freight 
by  steamships  between  ports  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  porta  in 
the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  particularly  between  the  port  of  New  York,  in 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  ports  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and 
to  eliminate,  suppress,  and  destroy  all  competition  in  such  trade  and  commerce 
by  any  and  all  persons  and  corporations  other  than  themselves;  and  at  all 
such  times  they  have  been  continuously  and  now  are  so  combining  and  con- 
spiring to  monopolize,  and  in  fact,  do  now  monopolize  such  trade  and  commerce. 

V. 

MEANS    AND    METHODS    USED    TO    ACCOMPLISH    THE    OBJECTS    OF    THE    COMBINATION 

AND   CONSPIRACY. 

To  restrain  trade  and  effect  a  monopoly  in  the  above-described  foreign  com- 
merce the  defendants  have  adopted  measures  to  eliminate  competition  among 
themselves  and  to  destroy  and  prevent  the  competition  of  others.  Many  of 
the  means  and  methods  so  used  are  in  detail  as  follows : 

1,  Traffic  agreement. 

lu  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  defendants,  Walter  Holland, 
Arthur  Cook,  George  Melly,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  composing  the  firm  of  Lam- 
port &  Holt,  defendant  Prince  Line,  Limited,  defendant  Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetfahrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft,  and  defendant  Hamburg-Stidamerikanische 
Dampfschlfffahrts-Gesellschaft,  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1908,  at  the  dty 
of  Ix>ndon,  England,  entered  into  a  written  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is 
hereunto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  1,  and  here  prayed  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  hereof,  as  if  here  set  forth  in  full,  which  will  hereinafter  be  referred 
to  as  the  "Traffic  agreement."  Thereafter  continuously  to  the  date  of  filing 
this  petition,  all  of  the  defendants  herein  named,  in  furtherance  of  and  pursuant 
to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object 
thereof,  have  been,  and  now  are,  cooperating  with  one  another  to  carry  into 
effect  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  agreement,  and  each  and  all  of  the  in- 
dividual defendants  herein  named  and  described  as  residents  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  have  at  all  times  since  the  making  of  said  agreemeptv 
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as  above  stated,  conducted  their  respective  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  therein  contained. 

Among  other  things,  said  traffic  agreement  provided : 

(a)  For  fixing  the  total  number  of  sailings  and  apportioning  them  among 
the  said  line& 

(&)  For  the  withdrawal  of  the  steamships  of  the  Hamburg  lines  then  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  that 
the  defendant  proprietors  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  should  conduct  all  such 
traffic. 

<c)  For  a  system  of  reba.tes  to  shippers  who  confined  their  shipments  to 
the  lines  of  the  defendants  and  lines  which  any  of  the  defendants  might  be 
in  combination. 

(d)  l!\>r  a  tariff  of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  freight  in  the  trade  and  com- 
merce aforesaid  and  be  adhered  to  by  each  of  the  lines. 

2.  Pooling  agreement  of  1908, 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  the  defendants,  Walter  Holland, 
Arthur  Cook,  George  Melly,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  composing  the  firm  of  Lam- 
port &  Holt,  and  defendants,  Prince  Line,  Limited,  Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetfahrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft  and  Hamburg-Stidamerikanlsche  Dampfschiff- 
fahrts-Gesellschaft,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1908,  entered  Into  a  written  agree- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached  and  marked  Exhibit  2,  and  prayed 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  hereof,  as  if  here  set  forth  in  full,  which  will  here- 
inafter be  referred  to  as  the  *'  Pooling  agreement"  Immediately  thereafter,  and 
continuously,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1909,  all  of  the  defendants  herein 
named,  in  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  cooperated  with  one  another 
to  carry  into  effect  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  agreement,  and  each  and 
all  of  the  individual  defendants  herein  named  and  described  as  resideqts  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  conducted  their  re- 
spective affairs  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  therein  contained. 

Said  agreement  was  terminated  under  the  terms  of  a  notice  given  by  the 
defendant  proprietors  of  the  I^amport  &  Holt  Line,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
attached  and  marked  "  Exhibit  3,"  and  prayed  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
thereof  as  if  here  set  forth  in  full. 

Among  other  things,  said  pooling  agreement  provide<l  that: 

(a)  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)i  and  the  Hamburg 
lines  should  each  receive  one-third  of  the  aggregate  profits  earned  by  all  three  of 
said  lines  on  freight  carried  in  the  trade  and  commerce  hereinbefore  described*; 

(5)  The  then  existing  scale  of  steerage  rates  should  be  maintained  by  each 
of  said  lines  in  the  absence  of  mutual  agreement  to  the  contrary ; 

(o)  A  committee  should  be  organized  in  New  York,  composed  of  the  New 
York  representatives  of  said  lines  which  should  cooperate  with  said  defendant 
proprietors  of  said  lines  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  agreement ; 

id)  The  agents  of  said  lines  in  New  York  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, fix  ate  rates  for  said  lines  in  said  traffic ; 

(e)  A  breacdi  of  said  pooling  agreement  by  any  of  said  defendant  proprietors 
should  result  in  a  penalty  to  such  offending  defendant  of  from  100  to  5,000 
pounds. 

8.  PooUng  (agreement  of  1909, 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  the  defendants  Walter  Holland, 
Arthur  Cook,  George  Melly,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  composing  the  firm  of 
Lambert  &  Holt,  and  defendants  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetfahrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft,  and  Hamburg- Stldamerikanische  Dampfschiff- 
fahrts-Gesellachaft,  in  or  about  the  month  of  July,  1909,  the  exact  date  being 
to  the  petitioner  unlmown,  entered  into  another  pooling  agreement,  the  exact 
terms  of  which  are  to  the  petitioner  unknown,  but  which  the  petitioner  is  in- 
formed and  believes  was  similar  in  form  and  effect  to  the  aforesaid  pooling 
agreement  of  1908,  and  petitioner  is  informed  and  believes  that  said  agreement 
now  is  in  force  and  operation,  and  that  at  all  times  from  the  month  of  July, 
1909,  to  the  date  of  filing  this  petition,  all  of  the  defendants,  in  furtherance  of 
and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  and  to 
cdfect  the  object  thereof,  have  been  and  now  are  cooperating  with  one  another 
to  carry  into  effect  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  agreement ; 
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4.  London  conference. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  from  the  14th  day  of  February, 
1908,  to  the  date  of  filing  this  petition,  certain  of  the  defendants  have  held 
regular  meetings,  periodically,  at  the  city  of  London,  England,  which  said 
meetings  have  been  known  to  and  described  by  defendants  as  the  "  London  con- 
ference," at  which  said  meetings  the  aforesaid  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line,  and  Hamburg  lines  have  been  regularly  represented  by  certain  of  the 
defendants  herein  named:  at  these  conferences  the  defendants  then  and  there 
present,  in  furtherance  of,  pursuant  to,  and  to  effect  the  object  of  the  aforesaid 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  have  established  schedules  of  dates  for 
the  sailings  of  the  vessels  of  said  lines,  whereby  dates  have  been  arbitrarily 
fixed  upon  which  the  vessels  of  each  of  said  lines  should  be  permitted  to  sail 
to  the  United  States  from  Brazil  and  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  and 
after  such  conferences  the  action  there  taken  has  been  communicated  to  each, 
all  and  every  of  the  defendants  and  said  defendants  and  all  of  them  have  there- 
after so  conducted  their  respective  business  and  affairs  as  to  conform  to  carry 
Into  operation  the  plans  and  schemes  adopted  at  such  conferences,  and  said  de- 
fendant proprietors  and  their  representatives  have  at  said  conference  used 
divers  other  means  in  furtherance  of  said  combination  and  conspiracy. 

5.  New  York  conference. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  from  the  14th  day  of  February, 
1908,  to  the  date  of  filing  this  petition,  representatives  of  the  aforesaid  defend- 
ant proprietors  of  said  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  Hamburg  Lines 
have  held  weekly  meetings,  known  to  the  defendants  as  the  "  New  York  oem- 
ference,"  at  the  city  and  southern  district  of  New  Tork.  The  following  de- 
fendants have  attended  said  meetings  as  representatives  of  said  lines:  Arthur 
Cook,  Lorenzo  Daniels,  and  William  Gein,  representing  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line;  Paul  S.  Geriiard,  Harry  Connor,  and  Charles  E.  Gerhard,  representing 
the  Prince  Line ;  and  Thomas  A.  Sparks,  William  G.  Sickel,  Clement  H.  Betts, 
and  Henrj'  H.  Garvan,  representing  the  Hamburg  Lines.  These  meetings  have 
been  held  at  an  office  Jointly  maintained  by  the  defendants  in  the  Produce  Ex- 
change Building,  in  the  city.  State,  and  southern  district  ^>f  New  York.  This 
office  has  been  under  the  management  and  control  of  defendant  Robert  H. 
Goodwin,  who  has  also  acted  as  secretary  at  said  meetings  and  regularly  kept 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  thereof.  At  these  weekly  meetings  the  defendants 
then  and  there  present  have  from  time  to  time  agreed  upon  and  established 
rates  of  freight  outward  from  New  York  to  be  charged  by  all  of  the  lines 
hereinbefore  named  for  the  services  thereafter  to  be  r«idered  by  them  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  hereinbefore  described ;  and  thereafter  each,  all.  and  every 
of  the  d^endants  have  been  notified  of  such  action  and  have  thereafter  so  con- 
ducted their  business  and  affairs  as  to  conform  to  and  carry  into  operation 
the  plans  and  schemes  so  adopted  at  sueh  conference.  At  certain  of  said  meet- 
ings the  defendants  then  and  there  presoit  have  agreed  upcm  and  anthorieed  tilM^ 
making  of  contracts  by  the  several  lines  parties  to  such  conference  as  aforesaid 
with  particular  shippers  whereby  such  lines  were  authorized  to  grant  preferen- 
tial rates  to  such  shippers,  which  said  preferential  rates  should  and  weald  be 
less  than  the  regular  rates  established  for  such  service  at  said  conference,  as 
hereinbefore  stated;  and  thereupon  each  of  said  lines  so  authorized  to  make 
such  contracts  has  been  notified  of  the  action  of  such  conference  and  has  there- 
after so  conducted  its  business  and  affairs  as  to  conform  to  and  carry  Into 
operation  the  plans  and  schemes  so  adopted  at  such  conference. 

6.  Rcbatf'H. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  afoi^esaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof  fi-om  February  14.  1908.  to  the  time 
of  filling  this  petition  the  defendant  proprietors  of  said  Prince  Line.  Lamport 
A  Holt  liine  and  Hamburg  Lines  have  maintained  a  system  of  rebates  by  wfalcti 
they  have  sought  to*  induce  and  comi^el  shippers  to  confine  their  shipm^iuts 
In  the  trade  and  commerce  hereinbefore  described  to  said  lines  of>erated  by  said 
defendants.  Under  said  system  shipi)ers.  who  for  certain  periods  confine  their 
shipments  in  said  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  to  said  Itnee 
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and  who  during  said  periods  confine  their  shipments  in  all  other  traffic  in  which 
the  defendants  or  any  of  them  are  engaged  to  the  lines  of  said  defendants  or  to 
lines  with  which  said  defendants  are  in  combination,  receive  at  the  end  of 
said  periods  rebates  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  theretofore  paid  by  them 
to  said  lines  operated  by  said  defendants  for  the  carriage  of  freight  in  said 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  And  all  of  the  defendants  herein 
have  at  all  such  times  aided  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  system 
of  rebates. 

7.  Refusals  to  carry. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  said  combination  and  conspiracy  and  In 
violation  of  their  legal  duty  as  common  carriers  said  defendant  proprietors  of 
said  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  Hamburg  lines  have  from  time 
to  time  during  the  existence  of  said  combination  and  conspiracy  sought  to 
coerce  shippers  and  destroy  the  competition  of  rivals  by  refusing  altogether 
to  carry  the  goods  of  such  shippers  as  refused  to  confine  their  shipments  In 
said  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  to  the  said  lines  of  said 
d^endants  and  their  shipments  in  other  traffic  to  the  lines  of  said  defendants 
and  other  lines  vrith  whom  the  defendants  were  in  combination.  Aud  all  of 
the  defendants  herein  have  aided  In  said  attempts  to  coerce  said  shippers  and 
to  destroy  competition  ther^y. 

VI. 
RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE  AND  VIRTUAL   MONOPOLY  RESULTING  FROM   CONSPIRACY. 

As  a  result  of  the  combination  and  conspiracy  hereinbefore  alleged  and  of 
the  various  acts  hereinbefore  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  defendants  in 
furtherance  thereof  the  defendants  have  restrained  trade  by  elimiiiatiug  com< 
petition  among  themselves  and  by  destrosing  and  rendering  impracticable  the 
competition  of  others  and  have  thereby  acquired  a  virtual  monopoly  of  that 
portion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  which  consists  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  for  hire  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Mexican  gulf  and  ports  in  the  KepubJic  of 
Brazil. 

Said  monopoly  is  complete,  but  for  one  small  independent  line,  the  Lloyd 
Brazllelro,  operating  steamships  with  infrequent  sailings  between  Brazilian 
ports  and  the  port  of  New  York  and  but  for  a  small  and  decreasing  number 
of  tramp  steamships  plying  at  irregular  Intervals  between  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  ports  in  Brazil.  The  sailings  .provided  by  these  competitors  are  so 
infrequent  and  Irregular  that  shippers  who  are  regularly  shipping  goods  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  are  obliged  to  employ  the  defendant  lines  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  shipments.  The  defendants  are  attempting  to  monop- 
olize said  commerce  completely  and  by  the  aid  of  the  coercive  measures  herein- 
above described  will  succeed  in  so  doing  unless  restrained  by  the  decrees  of 
your  honors 

By  reason  of  said  restraint  of  trade  and  said  virtual  monopoly  said  defend- 
ants have  acquired  the  iwwer  to  fix  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  rates  for  the 
services  rendered  by  them  in  said  trade  and  commerce  and  have  endeavored  to 
maintain  rates  at  that  artificial  level  at  which  said  traffic  so  monopolized  may 
be  made  to  yield  the  highest  net  returns  to  them.  By  their  action  in  fixing  such 
rates  they  have  deprived  and  are  depriving  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  scale  of  rates  for  such  traffic  that  would  normally  have  resulted  from 
free  competition  among  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  such  traffic  and 
of  the  benefit  of  superior  facilities  for  such  traffic  that  would  normally  have 
been  provided  as  a  result  of  said  competition. 

VII. 

P&ATEB  FOB  BELIEF. 

In  consideration  whereof,  and  Inasmuch  as  petitioner  can  only  have  adequate 
relief  in  the  premises  in  this  honorable  court  where  matter  of  this  nature  are 
properly  cognizable  and  relievable,  your  petitioner  prays : 

1.  That  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  and  the  aforesaid 
contracts  entered  into  and  continued  by  the  defendants  as  set  forth  herein  and 
each  of  said  contracts  be  declared  Illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress 
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passed  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto  and 
amendatory  thereof,  and  that  an  Injunction  issue  restraining  and  prohibiting 
the  defendants  and  each,  every,  and  all  of  them  and  their  officers,  servants, 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents  from  doing  any  act  in  pursuance  or  in  fur- 
therance thereof  by  the  means  herein  described,  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
be  required  to  desist  and  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  the  same,  and  that 
they  ajod.each  of  them  be  required  and  compelled  to  cancel  and  abate  said 
unlawful  contracts. 

2.  That  the  defendants,  and  each,  every,  and  all  of  them,  and  their  officers, 
servants,  employees,  attorneys,  and  agents,  be  enjoined,  restrained,  and  for- 
bidden from  offering  or  paying  any  bonus,  rebate,  or  reduction  of  freight  rates 
in  any  form  or  guise  whatsoever  In  consideration  or  because  of  shippers  for- 
warding their  shipments  exclusively  over  the  lines  of  the  defendants  or  some 
or  any  of  them. 

3.  That  the  defendants  and  all  and  each  of  them,  their  officers,  servants,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agents,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  further  agnree- 
Ing,  combining,  conspiring,  and  acting  together  to  establish  and  maintain  rules, 
regulations,  and  rates  for  carrying  freight  upon  the  several  steamships  operated 
by  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  between  ports  in  the  United  States  and  ports 
in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  from  entering  into,  or  continuing  in,  or 
doing  anything  in  aid  of  any  combination,  association,  contract,  or  conspiracy 
to  deprive  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  shipping  freight  between  points 
in  the  United  States  and  said  Brazilian  ports  of  such  facilities  and  rates  of 
freight  as  will  be  afforded  by  free  and  unrestrained  competition  among  said 
defendant  steamship  lines  or  any  of  them. 

4.  That  the  defendants,  and  all  and  each  of  them,  their  officers,  servants, 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  further 
agreeing,  combining,  conspiring,  or  acting  together  to  injure  or  destroy  the 
business  of  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  who  may  at  any  time  here- 
after be  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  freight  between  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  ports  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from  further  agreeing,  com- 
bining, conspiring,  or  acting  together  to  monopolize  the  said  freight  traffic  in 
the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  or 
any  part  thereof. 

5.  That  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them^  their  officers,  agents,  attorneys, 
servants,  and  employees,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  entering  into  or 
taking  part  in  or  performing  any  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy,  the 
object,  purpose,  or  effect  of  which  will  be  a  restraint  of,  or  a  monopolization, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  trade  and  commerce  in  the  transportation  of  freight 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies"  and  the  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  supplemental  thereto,  either  by  agreeing  or  contracting  together 
or  with  one  another  expressly  or  impliedly,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  the  said  service  of  transportation  of  freight  shall  be  rendered, 
or  as  to  a  division  of  said  traffic  among  defendants'  lines,  or  by  agreeing  or 
contracting  together,  or  with  one  another,  with  a  view  to  the  imposition  of  any 
burden  or  limitation  upon  the  service  of  transporting  freight,  or  by  contracting 
or  agreeing  together,  or  with  one  another,  expressly  or  impliedly,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  contribute  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  transportation  to 
any  pool  or  general  fund,  or  to  maintain  any  such  pool  or  general  fund  made 
from  such  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  paying  rebates  or  otherwise  con- 
trolling or  attempting  to  restrain  competition  among  the  various  lines  of 
defendants. 

6.  That  defendants,  and  each  and  all  of  them,  their  officers,  servants,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agents,  be  enjoined,  restrained,  and  forbidden  either  to 
enter  or  clear  any  of  their  ships  or  vessels  at  the  port  of  New  York  or  at  any 
other  port  of  entry  within  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  of  its  posses- 
sions so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  aforesaid  unlawful  com- 
binations and  conspiracies  or  any  other  such  or  similar  combination  or 
conspiracy. 

7.  That  upon  the  filing  of  this  petition  an  injunction  or  restraining  order  be 
granted  restraining  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  during  the  pendency  of 
this  suit  in  the  manner  expressly  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  to  6,  Inclusive,  of 
this  prayer. 
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8.  That  yonr  petitioner  have  such  other  further  and  general  relief  as  to  this 
honorable  court  may  appear  to  be  meet  and  proper. 

9.  To  the  end  that  each  and  every  of  said  defendants  may,  if  they  can,  show 
why  your  petitioner  should  not  have  the  relief  herein  prayed  for,  and  may, 
according  to  their  best  and  utmost  knowledge,  remembrance,  information, 
and  belief,  full,  true,  direct,  and  perfect  answer  make  (but  not  under  oath, 
answer  under  oath  being  hereby  expressly  waived)  to  each  and  all  matters 
in  this  petition  alleged  and  contained,  and  that  as  fully  as  if  the  same  were  here 
repeated  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  they  were  thereunto  specially  severally 
interrogated.  May  it  please  your  honors  to  grant  to  your  petitioner  a  writ 
of  subpcena  issuing  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of  this  court,  directed  to  said 
defendants  and  each  of  them,  commanding  them  and  each  of  them  on  a  day 
certain  and  under  a  certain  penalty,  to  be  therein  inscribed,  to  appear  before 
your  honors  in  this  court,  and  then  and  there  full,  true,  direct,  and  perfect 
answer  make  to  all  and  singular  the  premises  herein  set  forth,  and  further 
to  stand,  to  perform,  and  abide  by  such  further  order  or  decree  as  to  your 
honors  shall  seem  meet,  and  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

Henry  A.  Wise, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  Solicitor  for  Petitioner. 

Geobge  W.  Wigkebsham, 

Attorney  General. 

James  A.  Fowleb, 

Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Stanley  D.  Montqomeby, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 


HXHIBIT  1. 


Memorandum  of  agreement  between  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  the  Prince  Line  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne  and  the  Hamburg-Amerika 
Linie  and  the  Hamburg-Stldamerikanische  Dampschifffahrts-Gessellshaft,  of 
Hamburg  (hereinafter  called  the  Hamburg  lines).  For  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brazilian  ports 
and  vice  versa,  whereby  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows. 

OUTWARDS. 

1.  That  the  departures  of  the  lines,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  shall 
be  as  follows:  Messrs  Lamport  &  Holt,  24  sailings  per  annum;  the  Prince 
Line,  24  sailings  per  annum;  the  Hamburg  Lines  combined,  24  sailings  per 
annum;  an  itinerary  covering  the  requirements  of  the  various  ports  to  be 
drawn  up  and  agreed  upon,  the  object  and  intention  being  that  .an  excess  of 
tonnage  for  any  particular  destination  may  be  avoided. 

2.  Pending  a  basis  for  a  pooling  agreement  being  arrived  at,  a  tariff  of  rates 
from  New  York  to  be  drawn  up  and  strictly  adhered  to  without  any  modifica- 
tion whatever  except  as  they  may  be  altered  by  agreement  in  meeting  or  in 
writing. 

3.  Consideration  to  be  given  to  the  reestablishnient  of  a  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem on  the  same  lines  as  that  in  force  in  Europe. 

homewards. 

4.  From  the  1st  of  July,  1908,  the  departures  of  the  Hamburg  Lines  from 
Brazilian  ports  to  New  York  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum  and  those 
of  the  Prince  Line  24  steamers  per  annum  to  New  York  and  12  steamers  per 
annum  to  New  Orleans,  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  only  to  be  at  liberty  to 
dispatch  such  number  of  steamers  as  may  suit  their  convenience.  The  Ham- 
burg Lines  to  withdraw  their  service  to  New  Orleans,  the  trade  to  that  port 
to  be  maintained  only  by  the  steamers  of  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the 
Prince  Line. 

5.  The  rate  of  freight  on  cofifee  to  be  fixed  in  conference  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible level,  no  alteration  to  be  made  therefrom  except  by  mutual  agreement. 
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No  rebates  or  discounts  of  any  kind  whatever  to  be  given  or  allowed,  except 
such  as  may  be  provided  for  hereafter.  The  rates  of  freight  on  all  other  arti- 
cles, excepting  on  sugar  from  the  northern  ports,  also  to  be  agreed  upon  and  ad- 
hered to. 

6.  A  rebate  system  to  be  established  on  the  same  scale  as  that  presently  in 
force  for  Hamburg,  under  which  all  shippers  will  be  required  to  confine  their 
shipments  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam* 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  the  steamers  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  or  to 
other  lines  which  my  be  in  conference  with  the  Hamburg  lines  in  their  Brasll- 
Europe  service.  An  agreement,  if  possible,  also  to  be  come  to  with  the  Royal 
Mail  Co.,  the  Ohargeurs  Reunis,  or  other  lines  under  which  the  shipments  to 
Havre  and  London  may  be  brought  within  the  same  rebate  system. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  starting  a  service  in 
which  they  have  not  already  been  engaged  previously  and  by  which  they  are 
entering  into  competition  with  any  trade  in  which  any  of  the  other  parties  to 
this  agreement  are  at  present  engaged,  it  will  be  competent  for  any  party  whose 
trade  may  be  so  Interfered  with  to  withdraw  from  this  agreem^it  forthwith. 

8.  Should  any  unforeseen  contingeniy  arise  not  contemplated  under  this  agree- 
ment, the  same  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  and,  if  possible,  provided  for. 

9.  Should  any  claim  be  made  undedr  this  agreement  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  hereto  in  respect  to  any  alleged  breach  by  any  other  party  or  parties,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators  in  Ijondon,  one  to  be 
appointed  by  the  party  or  parties  claiming  or  objecting,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  other  by  the  party  or  parties  against  whom  the  claim  or  objection  is 
made,  with  power  to  such  arbitrators  to  ai)point  an  umi)lre,  aud  the  decision 
of  the  said  arbitrators  or  umpire  shall  be  final  and  binding  ui)on  all  the  parties 
hereto. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  eonnuence  as  from  the  date  hereof  and  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  31st  December,  1J>13. 

Dated  In  liondon  14th  February,  1JI08. 

(Signe<l)  Ballin.  LoESER. 

For  The  Prince  IjINE, 
«  SijLrneil)  .Tames  Knott, 

Managing  Director. 
4  Signed)  Tii.  A&isinck.  Cropp. 

( Sijfned )  Lamport  &  Holt. 

Signed  by  Mr.  Knott  subje<t  w  the  conflrniation  of  the  Prince  Line  board  in 
regard  to  the  duration  clause.  Failing  such  confirmation  the  agreement,  so 
far  as  the  Prince  Line  is  concerned,  to  run  for  one  year,  say  to  30th  June,  1908, 
subject  to  six  months'  notice  of  terinination,  always  expiring  on  30th  June  in 
any  year. 

J.  K.  K.  L.  Tii.  A.  C.  L.  H. 

Exhibit  2. 

new  york-brasn,ikn  pool-vertrafl  ausgehend. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  Sth  day  of  July.  1908,  between  Messrs. 
Lamix)rt  &  Holt,  of  LiverfKiol  and  T»ndon ;  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  the  Haniburg-Amerika  Llnle  and  the  Hamburg-Stldameri- 
kanische  D.-G.,*of  Hamburg,  hereinafter  called  the  Hamburg  Lines,  whereby 
it  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  parties  hereto  shall  form  a  "pool"  for  the  puri)ose  of  equalizing 
the  benefits  and  disadvantages  in  connection  with  the  berth  trade  from  the 
Tnited  States  of  America  to  central  Brazilian  ports,  say  Peniambuco,  Oabe- 
dello,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos. 

2.  The  interest  of  the  j)arties  to  this  "  pool "  shall  be  as  follows : 

Messrs.  I^mport  &  Holt,  one-third ;  The  Prince  Line,  Limited,  one-third ;  The 
Hamburg  Lines,  one-third. 

3.  Terms  of  charter, — Each  and  all  steamers  dispatched  by  the  parties  hereto 
under  this  agreement  shall  be  paid  a  carrying  rate  of  dollar  1.25  gold  per 
freight  ton  plus  allowances  to  c»ver  the  cost  of  stevedoring  and  reception 
charges  at  New  York,  and  of  handling  charges  in  Brazilian  ports,  as  follows : 

Cabedello,  landed  dollar  1.6C»  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.00 

Pernambuco  (inside),  landed  dollar  2.40  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.10 

Maceio,  landed  dollar  2.25  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1. 10 
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Bahia.  landed  dollar  3.00  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.25 

Victoria,  landed  dollar  2.50  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.65 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  landed  dollar  3.35  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1. 35 

Santos,  landed  dollar  1.60 

l^ith  the  exception  of  pieces  or  packages  exceeding  2  tons  weight,  cargo  of  a- 
bnlky  nature  carried  on  deck,  dangerous  cargo,  explosives,  or  ad  valorem  cargo 
for  which  75  per  cent  of  the  freight  shall  be  allowed  instead  of  the  carrying 
rate  and  allowances  as  above. 

All  passage  money,  mail  money,  specie,  or  intermediate  freight  to  be  for 
owner's  own  account.  The  present  scale  of  steerage  passenger  fares  both  ways 
not  to  be  departed  from  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

4.  Agents*  commission  pool. — A  loading  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the  net 
freight  earned  to  be  paid  by  all  the  lines  to  their  respective  agents  in  New 
York,  to  be  placed  in  a  pool  for  division  amongst  them  in  equal  proportions^ 
say  one-third  each. 

5.  Sailings, — ^The  above  proportions  of  the  pool  are  based  upon  a  minimum 
of  one  sailing  for  each  party  per  month,  force  majeure  excepted.  Any  party 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  increase  their  sailing  up  to  two  per  month,  but  without 
Increasing  their  share  in  the  pool.  Whatever  the  number  of  steamers  dis- 
liatched  by  the  parties  hereto  during  the  year,  or  whatever  the  size  of  the 
steamers  may  be,  it  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  each  of  the  parties 
is  entitled  to  and  must  be  in  a  position  to  carry  their  proportion  of  cargo,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  parties  to  supply  their  minimum 
sailings  with  sufficient  space  or  their  proportion  of  any  increased  tonnage  that 
may  be  necessary,  such  party's  share  of  the  "  pool "  earnings  shall  be  propor- 
tionately reduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  parties. 

6.  .Vrif  York  committee. — A  committee  to  be  formed  in  New  York  composed 
of  members  of  the  firms  of  agents  or  brokers  representing  the  different  lines, 
which  will  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  appointed  place.  No  meeting  to  be 
held  without  a  representative  of  each  line  being  present  and  all  decisions  to 
be  unanimous  excepting  with  regard  to  certain  freight  matters  as  hereinafter 
state<l.  The  chair  to  be  taken  alternately  by  each  of  the  parties'  representa- 
tives or  agents  for  periods  as  may  be  agreed  between  them. 

7.  Spndirate  office  in  Xcw  York. — An  office  to  be  maintaine<l  where  the  com- 
mittee will  meet  at  which  the  accounts  of  the  syndicate  will  be  kept,  an  Inde- 
pendent secretary  being  appointed  to  attend  to  the  work.  All  accounts  and 
manifests  to  be  lodged  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  steamer.  The  secretary  to  make  up  a  monthly  {Statement  re- 
garding all  sailings  of  the  syndicate  lines  in  each  month,  showing  the  per- 
centages of  tonnage  carried,  freight  earned,  and  amount  contributed  to  the 
pool  by  each  of  the  lines.  A  balance  sheet  and  accounts  to  be  made  up  yearly 
and  forwarded  to  the  principals  in  Europe  for  adjustment. 

8.  Tariff. — The  existing  tariff  of  rates  to  be  revised  as  agreed  upon  and  to 
be  strictly  adhered  to  without  any  modification  whatsoever  except  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  meeting  or  in  writing.  This  tariff,  until  mutually  agreed,  not 
to  apply  to  the  following  staple  articles  provided  they  are  shipped  in  lots  of 
not  less  than  40  tons,  to  be  engaged  only  at  a  net  rate  and  for  f.  f.  a.  de- 
livery abroad  and  without  the  benefit  of  deferred  bonus,  lumber,  case  oil,  barb 
wire,  flour,  rosin,  cottonseed  oil,  rails,  plates,  and  bars,  rates  of  freight  on 
which  may  be  decided  from  time  to  time  by  a  majority  of  the  principals  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  In  case  there  should  be  an  exceptional  inquiry  in 
re«qpect  of  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  agents  there  is  no  time 
to  communicate  with  their  principals  a  majority  of  the  agents  may  decide  the 
rate,  but  in  that  case  their  decision  is  to  be  immediately  cabled  to  the  princi- 
pals, together  with  the  reasons  for  the  reduction. 

9.  Deferred  bonus. — ^A  system  of  deferred  bonuses  to  be  put  into  operation 
and  the  conditions  of  same  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  excepting  so  far  as  regards 
staple  articles  in  clause  8.    This  not  to  be  operative  for  the  present. 

10.  Arhitration. — Any  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement  or  with  reference 
to  the  interpretation  of  any  of  its  clauses  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  two 
arbitrators  in  London,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  parties  complaining  and 
the  other  by  the  parties  complained  against,  with  power  to  such  arbitrators 
in  case  of  disagreement  to  appoint  an  umpire,  and  if  they  can  not  agree  upon 
one  an  umpire  shall  be  nominated  by  the  president  of  the  Hanseatic  Court  of 
Appeal.     If  one  of  the  pjirties  fails  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  within  21  days 
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from  notice  an  arbitrator  nominated  by  the  other  party  is  to  act  as  the  sole 
arbitrator. 

The  award  given  by  the  arbitrator,  arbitrators,  or  umpire  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  all  the  parties  hereto. 

11.  Penalties. — ^Any  party  committing  a  deliberate  breach  of  this  agreement 
shall  by  way  of  liquidated  damages  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £100  and  not 
exceeding  £5,000  as  may  be  decided  by  arbitration  as  per  clause  10.  Obvious 
mistake  or  inadvertency  not  to  be  deemed  a  breach  of  this  agreement.  All  penal- 
ties to  be  divided  between  the  other  piirties  in  equal  proportions. 

12.  Notice  of  tet-viination. — This  agreement  to  begin  as  from  the  Ist  of  July, 
1908.  and  to  remain  in  force  until  the  30th  of  June,  ld09,  and  to  continue 
unaltered  from  year  to  year  unless  three  months'  notice  be  given  by  any  of 
the  lines  to  the  other  lines.  No  forward  quotations  or  contracts  to  take  effect 
after  the  termination  of  this  agreement  shall  be  made  or  entered  into  during 
the  period  of  any  notice  to  terminate,  nor  shall  offers  of  future  freight  at  rates 
lower  than  the  tariff  be  sought  or  asked  for  or  accepted  during  such  period. 

13.  This  agreement  is  supplementary  to  the  agreement  made  between  the  par- 
ties hereto  and  dated  14th  February,  1908. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


(Signed) 

(Sigue<i) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 


Lamport  &  Holt, 
hambubg-st^damehikanische 

Dampfschifffahbts- 

Gesellsch.    Cropp. 
IIambubg-Amekika  Linie. 

THOMANN,    pp.    I^ESEB. 

For  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.). 
For  James  Knott, 
N.      Stockdale,     Managing 
rector. 


Dir 
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UNITED    8TTES — IIR.\ZiL. 

Liverpool,   March  10,  1909. 

Hambuug-Amerjka    Linik,    Hamburg-SIjdamkrikanische    Dampfsciifffahbts- 

Ges,  Hamburg. 

Deab  Sirs;  With  reference  to  the  pooling  agreement  dated  July  8,  1909, 
between  your  companies,  the  Prince  Line  and  ourselves,  we  beg  to  give  you 
notice  as  provided  for  under  clause  12  of  the  said  agreement  to  terminate  the 
same  on  June  30  next.  We  shall,  however,  hope  that  in  the  meantime  we  may 
be  able  to  come  to  a  fresh  arrangement  with  your  good  selves  for  a  renewal  on 
a  more  equitable  basis. 
Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  Lamport  &  Holt. 

The  Chairman.  State  now  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  that 
agreement  is  still  in  force  between  the  several  lines  named  therein. 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  not  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  go  into  effect  first? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  14th  of  February,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  recites  that  this  agreement  shall  com- 
mence as  from  date  and  continue  until  the  31st  of  December,  1913? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  its  terms  it  will  not  expire  until  the  31st  of 
next  December?  Now,  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  that 
agreement  is  still  in  force  between  the  lines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  no  agreement 
existing  and  consequently  that  this  must  not  be  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  understanding?  When 
was  it  abrogated  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  any  of  the  details  as  to  the  formal  abro- 
gation or  any  further  details  than  the  information  I  gathered  from 
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our  .people  abroad  that  there  was  no  existing  agreement  between  the 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  direct  information? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  nothing  that  can  qualify  that  statement  other 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  its  terms,  of  course,  it  does  not  expire  until 
the  31st  of  next  December? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Bv  its  terms  it  should  run  on. 

Mr.  Hardy  You  say  there  is  no  agreement  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  though, 
that  your  practices  have  never  broken  at  all ;  that  you  are  doing  just 
exactly  as  you  did  when  the  agreement  did  exist? 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  regards  the  maintenance  of  rates,  the  working 
in  friendly  accord,  we  are  following  that  from  day  to  day  in  New 
York  still. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  anything  in  which  you  are  not  following  that 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  a^arreement  should,  I  imagine,  carry  a  liability 
with  it,  and  it  fixes  sailings,  and  all  that.  In  the  present  working, 
whereas  we  are  in  friendly  accord  and  we  maintain  rates  and  we  do 
not  put  an  excess  of  tonnage  on  the  berths  and  we  economize  in  the 
management  of  the  business  as  a  whole*  The  agreement,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  only  from  day  to  day  and  might  be  terminated  without 
obligation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  anything  in  which  your  practice  is  different 
from  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  might  carry  an  obligation  and  prevent  a  man 
doing  something  that  to-day  he  would  feel  at  libertv  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  now  there  is  no  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  special  obligation.  If  a  man  wanted  to  exceed 
his  sailings,  I  suppose  he  might. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  doing  now  exactly  what  you  have  always 
done? 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  far  as  the  agents  go,  we  are  working  in  the  same 
friendly  accord  as  previously.  I  am  not  trying  to  dodge  anything, 
because  it  is  to  mv  interest  to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know ;  but  I  do  not  want  this  idea  that  this  agree- 
ment is  all  abandoned 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  formal  agreement,  but  we 
act  in  New  York  the  same  as  we  always  did  in  the  management  ol 
the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  abolished,  by  mutual  understanding^ 
any  penalties  for  violating  the  terms  of  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  my  judgment  would  be  that  this  agreement  has 
been  abrogated — ^that  there  is  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  still  acting  under  a  tacit  arrangement 
by  which  you  do  what  is  involved  in  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  natural  sequence.  It  is  the  natural  se- 
quence in  the  economic  management  of  the  business  that  a  minimum 
basis — a  standardization,  so  to  speak 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  instead  of  being  an  agreement  it  is  an 
understanding? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Put  it  that  way  if  you  like.  It  is  a  working  under- 
standing that  we  are  working  under. 
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The  Chairman.  I  also  call  attention  to  Exhibit  No.  2,  in  the  same 
case  to  which  I  referred,  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v. 
The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  and  others,  defendants  [reading] : 

NEW  YORK — BRA81LIEN — POOL-VEBTRAO  ATJ8GEHEND. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  tbis  8th  day  of  July,  1908,  between  Messrs. 
Ijamport  &  Holt,,  of  Liverpool  and  London;  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  the  Hamburg-American  Line;  and  the  Hamburg-South 
American  Line — 

In  which  it  is  stated  in  paragraph  12 : 

This  agi-eement  to  begin  as  from  the  1st  of  July,  1908,  and  to  remain  in  force 
until  the  30th  of  June,  1909,  and  to  continue  unaltered  from  year  to  year  unless 
three  months*  notice  be  given  by  any  of  the  lines  to  the  other  lines. 

And  which  recites  in  section  13 : 

This  agreement  is  supplementary  to  the  agreement  made  between  the  iwirties 
hereto  and  dated  14th  February,  1908. 

Are  you  qualified  to  say  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in 
force  between  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  agreement  was  terminated  by  notice  on  June 
30,  1909.  If  you  look  at  Exhibit  3  you  will  see  a  copy  of  the  notice 
that  terminated  it  formally. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  the  agreement  provided  for 
by  that  arrangement,  although  the  agreement  itself  was  formally 
terminated  by  notice,  is  still  in  effect  between  the  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  terminated  the  date 
given  there — 1909.  There  is  no  similar  working  agreement  at  all — 
no  pooling  arrangement  between  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Daniels.  At  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  not  been  since  the  time  it  was  termi- 
nated by  the  notice? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  relate  to  rebating  as  well — deferred 
rebates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  deferred  rebates  in  the  outward  business 
from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  business  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  business  to  New  York  is  a  separate  business 
almost  entirely.  They  have  rebates,  and  published  rebates,  printed, 
open  on  the  table  to  everybody,  and  agreements,  but  I  think  they 
all  operate  under,  or  in  accord  with,  the  laws  of  the  countries  where 
they  operate. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  lose  sight  of  the  laws;  I  just  want 
to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  facts  are  that  they  operate  those  systems  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  contracts  or  agreements  with  reference 
to  shipments  to  the  United  States  from  South  America  also  em- 
brace }K)oliiig  arrangements? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  T  could  not  answer,  because  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  that  and  do  not  come  into  their  operation  at  all.  If  we  see 
them  at  all  at  New  York  we  only  see  them  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, or  something  like  that.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
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The  Chaibman.  Have  you  seen  them? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  unless  it  is  mentioned  in 
this  general  agreement.  I  have  not  seen  the  European  agreements 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment between  the  lines  from  Europe  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  a  pooling  arrangement? 

The  Chaikman.   xes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  doubt  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  deferred  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  a  tariff  arrangement,  not  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  such  an  arrangement  as  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Why,  the  deferred  rebates,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  pub- 
lished. 1  think  you  have  copies  in  the  earlier  testimony.  They  are 
all  printed.  The  word  "rebate"  has  not  become  abroad  as  much 
abused  as  it  is  in  this  country.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
discount. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  abuses  now.  What  do  you 
mean  by  "rebate"? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  a  tariff  arrangement,  not  a  pooling 
that  is  given  privately  and  in  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  might  be  public;  it  just  depends  on 
whether  the  law  is  such  that  they  conceal  it. 

Mr^  Daniels.  A  discount  is  a  recognized  condition  of  all  busi- 
ness. If  you  look  in  any  trade  circulars  or  trade  conditions  you 
find  a  discount.  In  the  shipping  business  we  use  the  word  "re- 
bate." and  it  is  nothing  but  a  discount.  It  is  done  for  the  same 
purposes  as  a  discount  is  given  in  all  other  commercial  lines;  it  is 
a  quid  pro  cjuo,  in  other  words.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the 
general  policy  of  rebates  with  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  just  want  the  facts. 

Jlr.  Daxjels.  The  facts  are  published. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  question  you  were  asked  was  whether  they  are 
rebates. 

Mr.  DANiEiiS.  It  is  published;  you  have  it  all  in  printing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  of  any  discount  where  the  condition 
of  the  discount  is  that  if  they  patronize  anyone  outside  of  the  combi- 
nation they  lose  their  discount? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  know  of  plenty  of  trades  where,  if  anybody  will 
give  them  a  certain  amount  of  business  and  their  exclusive  support  to 
maintain  their  factories,  they  get  a  compensation  for  doing  it.  It  is 
the  same  thing  exactly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  your  rebate  agreements  the  shipper  has  to 
agree  not  to  patronize  anyone  outside  of  the  combine,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Let  me  change  that  statement  in  just  one  way.  He 
has  to  a^ree  to  give  the  line  all  his  shipments.  It  is  the  same  thing, 
but  put  in  a  dinerent  way ;  one  sounds  a  little  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  say  that  is  the  eeneral  rule  in  regard  to 
discounts,  that  in  order  to  get  a  discount  the  man  that  gets  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  must  enter  into  an  agreement  that  he  will  not  patronize 
any  other  firms  except  those  in  the  combine  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  There  are  a  great  many  trade  agreements  that  if  a 
man  will  confine  his  business  to  certain  manufacturers  and  support 
those  manufacturers,  develop  the  trade,  he  will  get  a  compensation 
for  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  feature  of  the  case  later  on. 
When  we  get  the  facts  we  will  discuss  the  propriety  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  tne  difference. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  handing  you  a  paper  entitled,  "  Memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  the  Koyal  Mail  — ."  As  I  understand 
you,  you  state  that  there  are  in  force  between  your  lines  now,  these 
conference  lines,  rebate  agreements  on  shipments  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Daniels.  So  I  understand;  yes,  sir.    They  are  published. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  relate  to  all  commodities,  or  do  they  re- 
late to  some  particular  commodity,  like  coffee? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  you  positively,  because 
I  am  not  well  enough  posted.  They  would  not  tell  us  in  New  York, 
except  as  a  matter  of  information,  but  I  think  there  is  a  general  cargo 
rebate  northbound  from  the  Argentine,  or  was  proposed — I  will  not 
be  positive  whether  it  is  in  force  or  not— on  similar  terms.  There  are 
similar  rebates  to  that  published  to  all  ports  in  Europe  on  all  kinds 
of  cargo,  so  they  are  customary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  blank  forms  issued  by  these 
conference  lines  upon  which  shippers  may  make  their  claims  for 
rebate?  [Chairman  here  shows  witness  form  of  rebate  agreement 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Stor}^,  and  printed  on  pages  16  and  17  of  hear- 
ings.] 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  it  is.  It  looks  to  be  the  same  form  I  have 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  kind  that  is  used  in  your  office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  The  same  kind.  Well,  we  never  see  this  in  ^ew 
York.  This  is  a  foreign  form  entirely,  but  it  looks,  as  I  understand 
it,  like  the  usual  form. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  shippers  of  coffee,  the  New  York  im- 
porters of  coffee  from  Rio.  Do  tney  make  their  claims  for  rebates 
through  your  office? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  No;  not  at  all.    Thev  are  all  made  at  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  made  by  their  agents  in  Brazil,  are  they? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  made  by  their  agents  in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  any  other  agreements  or  under- 
standings with  anv  other  steamship  line,  either  affecting  the  freight 
or  passenger  tariff  to  or  from  the  United  States,  than  the  ones  that 
you  turned  over  to  the  Government,  and  which  are  shown  as  ex- 
hibits in  the  suit  of  the  United  States  against  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.) 
and  othei^s  ? 

Mr.  Daniel^.  I  think  we  have  an  agreement.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it,  to  maintain  a  passenger  rate  from  Brazil,  and,  possibly, 
Trinidad  to  New  York — to  fix  a  rate  for  a  certain  class  of  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  it  is  very  informal;  it  would  only  be  by  an  ex- 
change of  letters.  It  really  escaped  my  mind  until  you  asked  me  a 
question  about  it.  I  had  not  taken  up  tlie  passenger  side  of  it.  That 
would  be  the  only  agreement  we  have. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  that  to  the  conunittee? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  look  it  up  and  send  you  a 
copy  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  also  if  you  have  not  an 
agreement  with  reference  to  freight  from  Trinidad  to  New  York  be- 
tween the  different  companies  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  agreement  or  not, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  a  fi*eight  tariff  to  which  you  all 
conform  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  mean  northbound  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  really  could  not  answer  you  that.  The  agent  on 
the  spot  would  have  charge  of  that  and  operate  it  It  is  quite  likely, 
but  I  simply  have  not  any  advice. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  identify  it  if  you  could 
see  it? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  I  have  not  seen  it  and  I  could  not  identify  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  saw  any  such  agreement,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  sometimes  they  nave 
tried  to  make  them,  but  sometimes  they  have  not  had  them,  and 
sometimes  they  have  made  them.  We  have  never  been  consulted 
about  them  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  look  this  over  and  see  if  you  can  say 
whether  or  not  you  can  identify  that  as  the  tariff  existing  between 
these  lines  in  the  trade  from  Trinidad  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  I  have  not  seen  it  before ;  I  do  not  recognize  it, 
but  it  is  quite  in  conformity  with  customs  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think,  from  your  general  knowledge  of 
the  situation — ^you  would  say  it  is  a  form  f 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  question  about  it.    They  are  all  printed. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  carried  out  in  practice  between  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  would  be  my  unaerstanding.  It  is  quite  cus- 
tomary.   They  are  all  printed  and  must  be  quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  note  that  as  an  exhibit,  ex- 
cepting the  letter  accompanying  it.  Now,  Mr.  Daniels,  as  I  under- 
stood you,  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  agreement.  Exhibit  1, 
printed  in  the  Government's  petition,  is  no  longer  in  force  between 
the  conference  lines — that  is  the  formal  agreement;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  This  Exhibit  1  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  my  personal  imder- 
standing. 

The  ChairmanI  While  the  agreement  has  been  formally  abrogated, 
vet  did  I  understand  vou  correctlv  to  sav  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment  are  carried  out  in  practice  between  the  conference  lines  up  to 
this  date? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Not  so  much  the  terms  of  the  agi*eement  as  the 
method  of  the  agreement  is  carried  out — the  method  of  operating. 

The  Chairman.  You  operate  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Under  a  friendly  understanding,  taking  the  agree^ 
ment  as  the  base,  without  any  obligation,  the  trade  is  practically  op- 
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©rated  out  from  New  York  on  a  friendly  agreement  to  maintain 
rates,  divide  the  large  contracts,  and  the  liability  for  transporting 

them 

The  Chairmam  (interposing).  Let  us  take  it  right  from  the  start. 
Take  the  departures  of  lines  "  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  shall 
be  as  follows."  You  regulate,  of  course,  the  departure  of  outgoing 
vessels,  do  you  not? 

.    Exhibit  30. 

fheight  tariff  from  trinidad  to  new  york. 

Balata,  per  300  pounds $0.55 

Balsam,  per  100  pounds .56 

Bitters,  per  full  case .20 

Bitters,  per  half  case .10 

Cocoa,  per  100  pounds . .30 

Cocoa  waste,  per  100  pounds .20 

<3oconut8,  per  bag  (free  alongside) .25 

Coconut  oil.  per  cask i 1.00 

Coffee,  per  .100  pounds .30 

Copra,  per  100  pounds .25 

Cylinders  (empty  iron),  per  cylinder .50 

Fruit,  per  cubic  foot  (in  icebox  when  room  available) .37i 

Horns,  per  100  pounds .55 

Hides,  per  100  pounds .55 

Kola  nuts,  in  bags  of  100  pounds .30 

Koln  nuts,  in  cases,  per  cubic  foot .11 

Kola  nuts,  in  barrels  (flour-barrel  size) .50 

lilmes,  per  crate  of  about  2"  8" .40 

Ijimes,  per  barrel  (flour-barrel  size) .60 

Liiue  Juice,  per  caslc  (50  gallons) 1.00 

Tiime  Juice,  per  barrel   (25  gallons) .50 

Manjak,  per  ton 2.50 

Nutmegs,  per  barrel $0.50 

Nutmegs  in  cases,  per  cubic  foot $0. 11 

Oil  drums  (empty,  iron),  per  drum $0.30 

Old  metal,  per  ton $3.60 

Skins  in  bundles,  per  100  pounds $0.  55 

Sugar,  subject  to  special  agreement 

Specie,  per  cent  on  value per  cent__  ^ 

Timber,  per  ton $5.00 

Tonlva  beans,  i>er  100  pounds $0.60 

Minimum  B.  L $3.00 

Parcel  receipt $1. 00 

Weight  and  measurement  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  ton  of  40 

cubic  feet,  or  2,240  pounds $3.60 

All  of  the  above  rates  are  net. 

Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Royal  Dutch  Mail. 

Royal  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 
Trinidad,  Map  J,  191 U 

(Exhibit  31.) 

Rkgular  Service,  Trinidad  to  New  York. 

(Note  in  ink:)  Additional  5  per  cent  agreed  in  following  May. 

notice  to  shippers. 

Shippers  of  cocoa,  Trinidad  to  New  York,  are  respectfully  informed  that  com- 
mencing from  this  date  a  deferred  rebate  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed  on  the 
freight  as  per  bill  of  lading  on  all  cocoa  shipped  by  the  undersigned  lines.  The 
rebates  are,  however,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  and  may  be  discon- 
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tinned  whenever  notice  tliereof  is  given.  They  will  be  computed  up  to  31  st  De- 
cember, 1908,  and  will  include  all  shipments  made  by  steamers  of  the  under- 
signed lines  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds  since  the  initiation  of  the  30-cents  rate 
on  May  1  last.  The  rebates  will  thereafter  be  computed  every  six  months  and 
will  be  payable  !n  Trinidad  six  months  afterwards,  but  only  to  those  shippers 
who  have  up  to  such  dates  confined  all  their  goods  (except  sugar  and  asphalt) 
to  the  undemoted  lines. 

A  statement  of  claim  for  such  rebate  must  be  made  on  a  form  as  annexed,  not 
less  than  three  months  before  the  dates  upon  which  payment  falls  due,  to  the 
company,  firm,  or  line  of  steamers  which  shall  have  carried  the  goods  in  respect 
of  which  the  rebate  is  claimed. 

Tbinisad  Shipping  &  Trading  CJo.  (Ltd.). 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Co. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go, 
(In  ink)  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 

Port  of  Spain,  November  16,  1908.  * 

REBATE  DECLARATION  ON  CARGO  FROM  TRINIDAD  TO  NEW  YORK. 

.  190—. 


To : 

Annexed  we  hand  you  a  list  of  our  shipments  by  the  steamers  of  your  line 

during  the  period  ending  ,  19 — ,  upon  the  freight  on  which  we  are 

entitled  to  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  in  accordance  with  your  circular  of  16th 
November,  1908,  and  we  declare  that  neither  during  the  period  named  nor  since 
have  we  made  or  been  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  as  principals 
or  as  agents,  in  any  shipment  (sugar  and  nsphnlt  excepted)  from  Trinidad  to 
New  York,  either  direct  or  by  transshipment  bj-  any  vessel  other  than  those 
provided  by  the  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Go.  (Ltd.),  the  Royal  Dutch 
West  India  Mail  Ck).,  and  the  Royal  Steam  Packet  Go. 

Signatures  to  be  those  of  the  firms  or  of  persons  duly  authorized  to  sign 
on  their  behalf. 

(Signature  of  principal:) , 


(Address:) 
(Signature  of  forwarding  agent  in  cases  where  employed:) 


(Address:) 


Claims  are  valid  only  if  presented  by  the  31st  of  March,  1909,  in  the  case  of 
steamers  sailing  before  31st  December,  1908,  or  by  30th  September,  1909,  in 
the  case  of  steamers  sailing  from  1st  January  to  30th  June,  1909,  or  by  31st 
March,  1910,  in  the  case  of  steamers  sailing  from  1st  July  to  31st  December, 
1909,  and  (if  admitted)  are  payable  not  later  than  on  the  following  30th  June 
and  3l8t  December,  1909,  respectively,  in  each  year,  subject  to  the  claimants 
having  up  to  date  of  payment  confined  their  shipments  to  the  lines  named  above. 


Date  of  sailing. 


Steamer. 


Destination. 


Marks. 


Number  of 
packages. 


Rebate  of 
10  per 
cent. 


Mr.  Danieub.  We  do  not  regulate  tliat  from  New  York;  no.  sir; 
that  is  all  given  us  from  the  other  side.  Our  own  schedule  is  made 
up  a  year  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  regulated,  as  you  say,  from  the 
other  side  i 

Mr.  Dakiels.  The  schedules  are  given. 

The  Chairmak.  You  say  the  other  side.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by 
that? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  the  European  olKce  dominates  the  steamers 
that  are  available  to  go  on  the  berth  and  load. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  also  tell  you  when  they  shall  sail,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  we  have  the  dates  in  mind;  we  tentatively  keep 
our  own  dates;  our  passenger  dates  we  adhere  to  strictly,  and  we 

Eublish  that  schedule  for  our  sailings  a  year  in  advance.  Our  cargo 
oat  schedule  we  try  to  keep  a  fortnight  apart  so  as  to  make  a  proper 
interval  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  You  arrange  your  schedule,  do  you  not,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  the  other  lines,  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Only  in  a  very  general  way.  The  idea  is  not  to  send 
two  boats  to  the  same  port  the  same  day,  or  anyway  to  have  a  waste — 
to  make  tivo  boats  perform  what  one  boat  could  more  economically 
perform. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do,  however,  all  work  in  harmony  on  the 
dispatching  of  the  boats,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  try  to  work  in  harmony  in  connection  with  all 
the  business ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  arranged  by  conference  here  or  in  Ijon- 
don? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  arranged  in  London.  Our  dates  are 
arranged  in  London,  and  I  think  all  the  other  lines  will  say  all  their 
dates  are  arranged  in  Ix)ndon.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  When 
it  comes  to  the  port,  we  might  arrange  that  here  in  New  York;  if 
we  found  two  boats  running  for  one  port  and  only  a  certain  amount 
of  cargo  to  go  there,  we  would  come  together  and  we  could  cable  the 
home  office  asking  if  one  boat  could  be  withdrawn  and  the  other  boat 
go,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  cable  to  the  same  office  in  London,  do  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No ;  that  would  simply  be  between  the  two  boats  that 
happened  to  conflict.  That  would  be  a  private  matter  between  the 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  arrangement  in  London  controlling 
the  voyages  of  these  vessels,  is  there  not,  to  which  you  refer  for 
instructions  when  need  be  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  London  conference  table  is  about  four  times  the 
size  of  this,  that  has  about  20  trades  in  it.  The  organization  of  that 
conference,  of  the  conference  office,  attends  to  what  little  business 
that  we  require  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  in  the  same  office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  One  office  attends  to  a  dozen  conferences  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  they  attend  to  the  business  say  in  20  different 
trades,  do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  one  of  the  20? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  I  say  20,  but 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  And  the  same  head  controls? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  so  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  office,  that  is  all.  There  are  entirely  different  concerns 
that  use  it.  Not  the  same  trades  at  all ;  it  is  onlv  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  together,  are  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  even  in  the  same  business, 
or  friendly,  or  associated  in  harmony,  those  trades.  One  will  have  a 
day  for  a  meeting,  we  will  say,  and  the  entire  idea  of  the  confer- 
ence  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  lines  engaged  in  the  trade  from 
New  York  to  Brazil,  or  to  South  America,  they  all  have  their  head- 

auarters  in  the  same  office,  and  they  have  their  representatives  meet 
liere  together  in. conference,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  meet  very  occasionally ;  yes. 

The  Chaihman.  They  meet  as  often  as  necessary,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  suppose  they  meet  three  or  four  times  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  have  a  New  York  office,  as  I  understood 
from  your  paper? 

Mr.  Danieds.  We  have  a  New  York  office — ^the  agents. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  meet  there  in  conference  how  often  ? 

Mr.  Daniem.  Nominally  once  a  week,  or  whenever  there  is  any 
reason  to  have  a  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Each  line  is  represented  by  an  agent :  or,  of  course, 
where  several  lines  have  a  common  agent,  they  meet  with  the  others, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  A  representative  of  the  line,  not  necessarily  the 
agent. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Hamburg 
Lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Hamburg  have  their  own  office  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.  are  their  freight  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  their  representative,  are  you  not  i 

Mr.  Dakiels.  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  representative  of  Lamport  &  Holt  in 
that  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  firm. 

The  Chairman.  You  for  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  have  not  been  there  for  a  long  time  to  a  meet- 
ing.   I  send  a  representative ;  somebody  from  the  omce. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  representative  of  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Danieia  Paul  F.  Gerhart  &  Co.  are  the  agents  of  the  Prince 
Tine.    They  send  a  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  you  meet,  you  say,  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  meet  formally  on  Wednesdays. 

The  Chairman.  This  agreement  provides  that  "  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1908,  the  sailings  of  the  Hamourg- American  Line  from  Bra- 
zilian ports  to  New  York  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum, 
and  those  of  the  Prince  Line  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum 
to  New  York  and  12  steamers  to  New  Orleans;  Messrs.  Lamport  & 
Holt  only  to  dispatch  such  number  of  steamers  as  suit  their  con- 
venience; the  Hamburg  Lines  to  withdraw  their  service  to  New 
Orleans ;  the  trade  to  that  port  to  be  maintained  only  by  the  steam- 
ers of  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line."  That  clause 
of , the  ^nreement  is  observed  between  these  lines  at  this  time,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Speaking  outside  of  my  personal  direct  knowledge 
now,  because  I  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  operation  of  boats 
fr<Mn  Brazil  to  New  Orleans,  but  my  understanding  of  that  provi- 
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sion  was  that  after  the  war — the  rate  war  that  was  carried  on  with 
the  German  lines — ^we  put  a  line  into  Hamburg  from  Brazil,  and 
the  condition  of  our  withdrawing  from  Hamburg  was  that  they 
only  put  in  a  fighting  boat^  or  something  like  that,  from  Brazil  into 
New  Orleans,  and  did  not  intend  to  stay  there  at  all,  while  we  with- 
drew our  boats  from  Brazil  to  Hamburg,  and  they  withdrew  their 
boat  from  Brazil  to  New  Orleans  and  left  the  trade  in  the  same 
channel  it  was  before  the  fight  commenced.  Otherwise  the  boundary 
line  went  back  again  as  it  was  before. 

The  Chaikman.  In  other  words,  in  the  same  shape  as  before  this 
agreement  was  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Previous  to  that  agreement  I  am  telling  you  this; 
that  agreement  was  a  sequence. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  still  in  force,  is  it  not,  still  observed?  I 
am  not  talking  about  any 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  between  Brazil  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Between  Brazil  and  New  York,  because  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  sailings  the  same  now  as  provided  for 
in  the  agreement  of  1908  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the  United  States ; 
are  they  not  the  same  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  1908  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  not  answer  you  that,  because  I  really  do  not 
know.  We  keep  no  record  at  New  York  of  any  of  those  conditions, 
or  any  of  those  agreements,  how  they  are  filled.  We  keep  no  record 
of  foreign  agreements. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  records;  I  am  talking 
about  the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  could  not  tell  you  whether  they  are  adhered  to 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Hamburg  Line  boats  sail  from  Bra- 
zilian ports  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  have  to  look  that  up  from  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  more  than  24  boats 
sail  a  year  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  there  are? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  could  give  you  the  actual  record  and  will  do  so 
with  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it* 

Mr.  Daniels.  But  I  am  not  interested.  I  do  not  operate  under 
the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  Prince  Lines  any  more  than  24  steamers 
from  Hamburg  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Again  I  shall  have  to  look  up  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  kindly  do  that  also ;  also  to  New  Orleans. 
Now,  I  believe  you  say  that  the  freight  both  ways  from  the  United 
States  to  South  American  ports  and  from  South  American  ports  to 
tJie  United  States  are  fixed  in  the  conference? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  only  from  New  York;  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  ports.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
terminals  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  the  New  York  conference 
now? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  talking  about  the  New  York  conference,  the 
New  York  agents,  and  the  New  York  conference  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  inbound  traffic  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the 
United  States  is  regulated  and  the  rates  fixed  in  Brazil,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  uniform  like  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  Brazil,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  uniform  amongst  the  conference  lines; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  thev  are  uniform  amongst  the  conference  lines. 

The  Chairman.  And  1  believe  you  say,  as  you  understand  it,  the 
rebate  system  is  still  in  existence  from  South  American  ports  to 
New  York  between  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  understand  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  there  are  no  rebates  in  outward  ship- 
ments from  New  York  to  South  American  ports  via  the  conference 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rates  are  uniform? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rates  are  uniform  amongst  the  lines,  do  you 
mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;.  amongst  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  we  maintain  minimum  rates;  the  minimum 
rate  is  uniform.  By  our  steamers,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  we 
charge  probably  higher  rates  for  our  fast  boats.  We  are  able  to  get 
a  premium. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  an  agreement,  is  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  that  is  not  part  of  the  agreement  at  all;  that  is 
entirely  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  these  lines  maintains  passenger 
steamers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  maintain  the  passenger  boats. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  faster  and  better  service  on  the  whole, 
and  you  may  charge  a  higher  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  operate  it.  We 
must  get  a  larger  revenue  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  traffic  from  New  York  to 
Brazil  does  each  line  have  under  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  our  freight  and  all  our  contracts  are  taken  on 
the  basis  of  one-third  each,  but  in  the  actual  carriage  of  business  the 
Prince  Line,  I  believe,  carried  a  great  deal  more  tonnage  than  any  of 
the  other  two  conference  lines ;  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have.  We 
have  carried  very  little  Brazil  tonna^  the  last  year  or  so.  / 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  poolmg  of  the  earnings  between  these  r 
lines,  between  ports  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  pooling  between  the  three  conference 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  pooling  of  commissions? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  pooling  or  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  Either  on  the  outgoing  or  incoming  traffic? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  between  the  New  York  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  by  the  agency 
in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  could  not  speak  as  to  that 
at  all  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  no  information. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  on  that  same  line.  You 
say  there  is  an  agreement  or  understanding  by  which  the  lines  are 
each  to  carry  one-third  of  the  freight  out  of  New  York,  but  that  the 
Prince  Line  has  carried  a  great  deal  more  of  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  not  an  understanding  as  regarding  the  trade 
as  a  whole,  but  we  take  our  joint  contracts — supposing  we  take  50,000 
tons  of  rail's,  for  instance,  instead  of  anj  one  line  assuming  that  con- 
tract directly,  we  would  take  it  as  a  third  interest,  jointly,  assuming 
a  liability  to  that  extent  for  the  transportation  of  it.  When  it  comes 
to  the  trade,  as  a' general  thing  I  think  there  is  no  division  of  the 
trade.     Each  line  gets  as  much  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  have  no  kind  of  understanding  by  which  you 
divide  the  amount  oif  the  freights? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mean  by  that  the  freight  earnings  or  the  cargo? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  cargo. 

Mr.  Daniei^.  None,  beyond  those  contracts  I  mentioned  which  we 
take  a  third  interest  in.     The  rest  of  the  trade  we  all  scramble  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Daniels,  has  it  not  been  your  purpose,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  making  this  cargo  arrangement,  to  do  away  with  compe- 
tition, and"  is  it  not  along  the  line  that  each  steamer  gets  a  prorata 
share  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  think  not.  Each  line  takes  its  own  earnings. 
It  is  purely  a  friendly,  economical  understanding  and  operation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  it  arranged  so  you  do  not  get  in  each  other's 
way  at  all,  do  you  not? 

Mr*  Daniels.  We  do  get  in  each  other's  way  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  differences  among  yourselves,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  would  be  an  ideal  family  if  we  did  not.  If  we 
have  any  particular  line  of  freight  which  other  people  want,  we 
find  them  competing  for  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  have  competition  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  very  keen  competition  among  ourselves, 
not  in  the  rates,  only  seeking  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  just  the  same  competition  as  the  two  rail- 
roads in  my  town,  or  your  town,  would  have  when  the  rates  are  the 
same,  and  your  agent  will  tell  the  customers  you  have  the  better 
route,  and  it  is  a  question  of  which  one  could  persuade  better. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  would  be  a  question  of  which  one  had  the  better 
booking  clerk,  the  most  popular  with  the  particular  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  competition,  after  all,  amounts  to  only  which 
can  outtalk  the  other,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Danibus.  That  and  the  difference  in  the  services.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  services  is  what  counts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  different  kinds  of  boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Different  kinds  of  boats.  The  slow  boats  cost  a 
great  deal  less  to  run  and  get  a  lower  class  of  cargo.  The  faster 
boats  run  on  a  schedule  and  it  sometimes  costs  us  many  thousand 
dollars  to  turn  around  and  keep  our  obligations.  They  command 
what  we  call  the  higher  class  tariff  goods,  and  it  is  a  constant  fight 
with  the  lower  class  boat  to  get  our  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  not  been  sailing  just  as  close  to  the  anti- 
trust law  as  you  could  to  be  safe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  what  the  actual  law  is.  As 
I  have  showed  you,  we  have  got  the  very  best  legal  advice  we  could 
get. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  been  troubled  about  it  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  reason  you  had  counsel,  is  if  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  reason  we  had  to  pay  was  to  try  to  find  out  what 
the  law  was. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  running  against  the  law 
snags,  would  you  not  be  in  an  absolute  pool  agreement  ?  Do  you  not 
do  that  just  to  avoid  the  law? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a  competitive  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  are  not  running 
just  as  close  to  the  line  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  merits  of  the  pool  are  to  eliminate  personal 
competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  your  purpose,  to  get  just  a  reason  to  elim- 
inate the  competition,  and  is  it  not  true  that  you  do  all  you  can  to 
accomplish  that  without  infringing  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  I  do  not  thinS  so,  because  we  are  tremendously 
fair  with  the  trade.  There  are  no  shippers,  no  class  of  goods,  which 
need  the  protection  of  the  lines  in  the  matter  of  freight  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  asking  argumentative  questions;  I  just  want 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  work  on  commissions — we  work  on  the  com- 
mission basis — and  our  commission  is  based  on  the  amount  of  money 
Avp  can  make.  It  is  human  nature  to  make  as  much  as  we  can  to  see 
trade  grow. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  basic  facts,  and  you  can  then 
come  right  down  to  what  the  object  or  motive  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  are  not  trying  to  avoid  competition  at  all? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  not  trying  to  avoid  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pool,  if  it  was  not  to 
eliminate  competition? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  The  purpose  of  the  old  pool  is  to  eliminate  this 
personal  strife  and  the  incident  loss  that  generally  occurs  in  the 
human  nature  side  of  an  individual ;  if  he  is  looking  after  his  own 
interests — he  generally  confines  himself  to  his  own  interests — ^if  his 
own  interests  are  pooled  he  will  be  found  looking  after  that.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  This  contract  which  is  set  forth  in  this  petition, 
Exhibit  No.  1,  was  not  entered  into  with  any  idea  or  any  purpose 
of  preventing  competition? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  My  idea  and  understanding  of  a  pool  is  from  a 
manager's  standpoint  more  than  anything  else — common  interest 
rather  than  divided  interest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  when  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
agreement  under  which  your  line  worked  for  many  years,  this  sec- 
tion 5  says: 

The  rate  of  freight  on  coffee  to  be  fixed  in  coufereiiee  at  the  highest  pos- 
Bible  level,  no  alteration  to  be  made  therefrom  except  by  mutual  agreement. 
No  rebates  or  discounts  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  be  jjiven  or  allowed  except 
such  as  may  be  provided  for  hereafter,  the  rates  of  freight  on  all  other  articles 
excepting  sugar  from  the  northern  ports  also  to  be  agi'eed  upon  and  adhered  to. 

That  provision,  according  to  your  idea,  as  the  agent  of  this  com- 
pany for  many  years,  was  not  put  in  there  with  any  idea  of  prevent- 
ing competition. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  provision  in  that  agi*eement,  as  my  under- 
standing as  a  business  man,  is  an  agreement  binding  the  different 
parties  to  that  agreement  to  work  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  but  will  you  answer  this  question  directly? 
As  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  you  said  your  purpose  was  not  to 
prevent  competition.    Now,  as  the  agent 

Mr.  Daniels.  Of  that  line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wait  until  I  finish  my  question.  As  the  agent 
of  that  line,  a  man  familiar  with  its  business  for  many,  years,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  the  shipping  business  throughout  the  world, 
with  your  information  and  your  knowledge,  will  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee that  that  agreement  was  not  entered  into  with  any  purpose 
to  prevent  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  take  such  a  technical  view 
of  it.    We  naturally 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Will  you  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  had  that  purpose — whether  or  not  that  was  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  that  agreement,  from  your  judgment  as  a  man  familiar 
with  shipping  and  familiar  with  the  situation  and  knowledge  con- 
cerning these  pools  and  circumstances.  Do  you  state  now,  m  your 
judgment,  as  a  business  man,  that  there  was  no  purpose  of  pre- 
venting competition  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  state  a  great  many  other  purposes,  but  un- 
questionably we  did  not  want  competition  in  business  we  controlled 
at  that  time  and  held. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  purposes  of  that  contract  was  to  prevent  com- 
petition, was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Outside  business  developed,  such  as  cargoes  of  coal, 
such  as  cargoes  of  lumber.  We  would  never  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  But  business  we  developed  ourselves,  put  our  money 
into  building  ships,  and  have  gone  on  and  built  up  for  years ;  natur- 
ally, we  consider  that  we  have  a  right  to  and  are  going  to  protect  it 
and  keep  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  by  protecting  it  you  mean  that  you  did  want 
to  prevent  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  our  own  business  we  naturally  did  not  want  to 
have  anybody  come  and  get  it  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  your  own  business  was  trade  in  this  business 
to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  natural. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  And  you  entered  into  this  agreement  with  these 
other  lines  in  order  toprotect  yourself  from  the  competition  in  your 
trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  protect  ourselves  from  competition  in  our 
own  trade,  but  from  the  competition  among  ourselves — simply  indi- 
vidual  competition  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  among  yourselves — you  mean  by  "  your- 
selves "  the  lines  in  this  combination  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  the  lines  in  this  combination,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pool  or  agreement  of  that  character,  is  that  you  keep 
one  line  from 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  competing  with  another  line. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yielding  to  temptation — constantly  attempting  to 
get  the  other  fellow's  cargo. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  scheme,  as 
this  says,  is  to  maintain  the  rate  on  conee  at  the  highest  possible 
level  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Naturally  at  the  highest  possible  level  that  we  could 
aiford  to  do  it;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  an  unreason- 
able or  unfair  level. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  T  did  not  intend  to  start  in  with  the  cross-exami- 
nation at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  a  lot  of  statistics  and  deliv- 
ered them  before  the  coffee  roasters'  convention  at  New  York  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  elaborating  this  fairness  as  to  standards  of  coffee 
rates  in  comparison  to  tonnage  values,  and,  if  there  is  any  place  in 
the  record,  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  in,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  and  irreputable  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  read  it,  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  going  into  the  record  later  if  you  desire  it. 

Referring  to  the  supplemental  agreement,  it  provides  in  section  4: 

4.  Agents*  commifision  pool. — A  loading  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the  net 
freight  earned  to  be  paid  by  all  the  lines  to  their  respective  agents  in  New 
York,  to  bp  placed  in  a  pool  for  division  amongst  them  in  equal  proportions, 
say,  one-third  each. 

You  say  that  provision  is  not  in  effect  now  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  When 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  the  agreement  per  se,  but  is  that 
observed  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  we  all  keep  our  own  earnings — the  line  keeps  its 
own  earnings  and  the  agents  keep  their  own  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  pooling  between 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  pooling. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  practice  cease? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  ceased  in  theory  when  that  agreement  ceased.  We 
never  even  qualified  that  agreement;  that  agreement  was  never  quali- 
fied to. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  it  was  never  carried  out  as  to 
this  provision? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Never  carried  out  as  to  any  provisions  of  an  agree- 
ment.   It  ended  in  a  row. 
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The  Chairman.  This  provides — I  am  referring  now  to  the  sup- 
plemental agreement — 

(5.  :Sew  York  eommiitcc.—X  coiiiniittee  to  be  formed  iu  New  York,  composed 
of  members  of  the  firms  of  agents  or  brokers  representing  the  different  lines, 
which  will  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  apiwinted  place.  Xo  meeting  to  be  held 
without  a  representative  of  each  line  being  present,  and  all  decisions  to  be 
unanimous,  excepting  with  regard  to  certain  freight  matters  as  hereinafter 
stated,  the  chair  to  be  taken  alternately  by  each  of  the  parties'  representatives 
or  agents  for  periods  as  may  be  agree<l  between  them. 

Now,  is  that  clause  that  provides  for  the  conference  in  New  York 
between  the  agents? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  that  provision  is  now  in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Pamels,  We  still  maintain  the  office  and  meet  there  yet,  but 
we  maintained  that  office  through  all  the  fight  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Take  clause  8,  of  the  supplemental  agreement : 

8.  Tariff. — The  existing  tariff  of  rates  to  be  revised  as  agreed  upon  and  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to  without  any  modification  whatsoever  except  as  may  be 
agreed  uikju  in  meeting  or  in  writing.  This  tariff,  until  mutually  ngreetl,  not 
to  apply  to  the  following  staple  articles,  provided  they  are  shipped  in  lots  of 
not  less  thnn  40  tons,  to  be  engaged  only  at  a  net  rate  and  for  f.  f.  a.  delivery 
abroad  and  without  the  benefit  of  deferred  bonus:  Lumber,  case  oil,  barb  wire, 
flour,  rosm,  cottonseed  oil,  rails,  plates,  and  bars,  rates  of  freight  on  which 
may  be  decided  from  time  to  time  by  a  majority  of  the  principals  according 
to  circumstances.  In  case  there  should  be  an  exceptional  intpiiry  in  resi)ect  of 
which,  in  the  oi)inion  of  the  majority  of  the  agents,  there  is  no  time  to  com- 
municate with  their  principals,  a  majority  of  the  agents  may  decide  the  rate, 
but  in  that  case  their  decision  is  to  be  inmiediately  cabled  to  the  principals, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  the  reduction. 

I  understood  you  to  say  there  as  to  some  commodities  or  rates 
there  was  no  fixed  rate;  that  they  were  adjusted  from  time  to  time, 
these  are  the  commodities  to  which  you  referred,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  our  tariffs  change;  we  change  all  the  rates 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  I  say  you  do  it  in  these  conferences  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  we  change  them  by  cable — cable  over,  or  we 
simply  change  them  from  abroad. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  would  change  them  on  this  side  or  on  the 
other  side?     ' 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  change  is  made  in  accordance  with  that,  but  the 
change  is  all  done  in  the  general  tariff  by  instructions  from  abroad. 
The  American  staples  which  you  have  mentioned  there  are  not 
shipped  from  the  otner  side,  such  as  kerosene  oil,  rosin,  flour 

The  Chairman.  Barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  barbed  wire,  of  course,  is  shipped  from  the 
other  side;  but  these  are  American  products  that  are  not  exported 
from  Europe,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  corresponding  rate  out 
from  Europe,  because  the  shipments  do  not  exist  there.  So,  the 
authority  is  given  to  the  agent  in  New  York,  taking  the  base  value, 
we  will  say,  of  $6  a  ton  to  Eio,  to  make  rates  on  these  articles  pro- 
vided the  race  value  is  not  gone  below. 

The  Chairman.  The  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  minimum  value;  yes.  So  sometimes  we  make 
the  rate  on  kerosene  by  the  case,  flour  by  the  barrel,  lumber  by  the 
thousand  feet,  or  whatever  the  trade  is  accustomed  to,  we  mate  it; 
but  it  is  made  with  the  base. 
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The  CnAiKMAN.  When  you  say  "we"  you  mean  your  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  the  agents.  Our  method  of  making  rates  is 
that  it  is  very  rarely  done  in  the  conference.  Our  method  of  doing 
that  is  to  fill  in  a  rate  very  much  as  the  railroads  do,  as  I  under- 
stand.    That  is  our  form  of  doing  it  [handing  paper  to  chairman]. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
charge  what  rates  you  w-ish,  excepting  that  you  do  not  go  below  a 
certain  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  we  charge  whatever  we  think  is  fair,  as  long 
as  we  do  not  go  below  the  minimum  figure  or  the  value  of  the  room 
it  takes  up  in  the  ship. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  you  fix,  by  agreement,  the  minimum  rate 
abroad? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  minimum  rate  is  given  us  all  abroad — what  is 
the  minimum  to  go  to  on  the  ship — and  we  fix  the  rate  for  the  article 
based  on  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  to  get  the  permission  from  Europe, 
then,  to  fix  the  rate  on  any  of  these  commodities? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  do  not  want  you  to  put  that  construction  on 
it,  Mr.  Humphrev.  The  European  offices  keep  the  accounts  and  the 
expenses  at  all  tKe  foreign  ports.  They  know  what  it  costs — they 
have  the  data — what  it  costs  to  run  the  boats.  They  know  what 
expenses  are  increased;  they  know  when  they  have  to  make  a  base 
change.  If  the  base  change  is  given  us,  as  I  said,  $6,  or  15  cents  p, 
cubic  foot 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  do  fix  the  base  rate  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  do  fix  the  base  rate,  because  they  have  the 
information. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  I  ask  you  if  they  do  not,  and  I  ask  you  this 
question :  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  rate  of  the  American  products — 
tne  minimum  rate,  say — to  be  shipped  via  the  conference  lines  from 
here  to  South  America  is  fixed  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  then,  who  does  fix  it  ( 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  Brazil  we  are  talking  about.  The  basis  is  made 
there,  because  the  books  are  kept  there.  For  the  River  Plata,  the 
books  are  kept  in  New  York  and  the  basis  is  made  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Brazil  is  where  the  rate  is  fixed? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  books  are  kept  abroad. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  us  understand  this.  Is  it  Brazil,  then,  where 
vou  cable  to  find  out  about  the  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  cable  to  Brazil  to  find  out  about  the  rates;  yee, 
sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  the  minimum  rate  on  these  products  that  are 
strictly  American,  that  do  not  come  into  competition  with  European 
trade,  is  fixed  by  cable  from  Brazil? 

Mr.  DANiEiiS.  Not  the  minimum  rate  on  these  products,  the  mini- 
mum value  on  the  boat — what  it  costs  to  run  the  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  where  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  freight  rates  are  made  by  us,  based  on  the  mini- 
mum value  of  the  boat,  a  very  vast  difference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  you  get  instructions  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  get  instructions  from  abroad  what  the  value  of 
the  boat  is. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  What  the  value  of  the  boat  is? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  make  our  rate  accordingly.  - 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  say  "  we,"  you  mean  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Make  it  accordinglv ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So,  then,  the  freight  rates  for  the  freight  be- 
tween here  and  South  America  are  fixed  by  the  conference,  by  agree- 
ment, upon  information  received  from  Brazil?     Now,  is  that  right? 
-  Mr.  Daniels.  Upon  information  received  from  our  home  offices. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Upon  information  received  from  our  home  offices. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  are  your  home  offices  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  London.     We  receive  it  through  its  counsel. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  take  the  information  as  it  comes  to  London 
from  South  America,  and  from  London  to  New  York,  and  upon  that 
information  you  fix  your  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Quite  right.  The  books  of  the  line — if  the  line 
circles  from  South  America  to  10  countries  and  a  hundred  ports, 
the  books  must  be  kept  in  one  place. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  telling  you  all  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  you  can  tell  me  the  facts  without  argument,  you 
will  reach  the  point  long  before  you  would  otherwise.  What  I 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  I  am  right  on  that — the  dispatch  goes 
from  London  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  information  comes  from  South  America  to 
London,  and  then  we  cable  over  to  New  York  to  ascertain 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  cable  to  London  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  cable  to  London  to  ascertain  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  exactly  different  from  what  you  stated  it 
awhile  ago.  So  that,  after  all,  your  information  comes  from  Lon- 
don? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  information  is  cabled  from  London. 

The  (^'hairman.  Let  us  see  if  I  understand  the  witness.  You  say 
that  all  the  books  witli  reference  to  the  business 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  expensg  of  the  voyage. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  is  kept  in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  London.  The  home  office  is  in  London.  All 
the  Brazil  accounts  go  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Burlingham.  I  think  that  it  was  in  the — the  stenographer  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — it  was  in  the  Brazil  trade — in  the 
Brazils;  not  in  the  country  of  Brazil,  but  in  the  Brazils  all  the 
lime;  this  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  We  are  talking  about  the  trade  done  by  this  South 
American  conference  of  the  lines,  which  he  speaks  of.  That  ought 
to  be  perfectly  plain  to  him — ^the  information  we  are  seeking.  We 
are  not  trying  to  get  into  the  interior  of  Brazil  yet. 

Let  us  see  if  I  understand  you  now.  You  meet  the  representa- 
tive of  these  conference  lines  in  your  room  at  New  York  City.  You 
get  a  dispatch  from  London,  and  upon  that  dispatch  you  fix  the 
minimum  rate  upon  these  products  for  carrying  them  to  South 
America.    Is  that  right. 

Mr.  Daniei^.  We  get  the  minimum  price  for  the  boat. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  I  do  not  care  what  you  get.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  upon  the  information  that  you  receive  from  London. 
I  do  not  care  what  it  is — whether  it  is  boat  or  anything  else,  but  upon 
information  that  you  get  from  London,  you  fix  the  freight  rate  based 
on  that  information. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  fix  the  freight  rate  based  on  the  information  that 
we  get  to  the  value  of  the  boat;  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  care  what  is  the  value  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  give  you  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  From  London. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  have  got  to  put  one  and  two  together. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  explain  as  to  the  minimum  value  of  the 
boat.    What  information  you  get  about  that. 

Mr.  Daniei^.  What  information  we  ^et  about  the  value  of  tiic 
boat  ?     Take,  for  example,  15  cents  a  cubic  foot  or  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  value  of  the  boat ''  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  to  make  the  voyage  come  out  and  cover  the 
expenses,  we  have  to  make  the  value  of  15  cents  per  cubic  foot  on 
the  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  On  information  from  London  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  our  custom  to  figure  in  London;  we  can  figure 
it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  boat? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  value  of  the  voyage,  not  the  intrinsic*  value  of 
the  hull  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  we  get  right  back  to  where  we  were 
awhile  ago.  You  figure  in  New  York  what  you  are  going  to  carry 
that  freight  on,  and  they  tell  you  and  they  fix  the  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  do  not  fix  the  rate.  We  figure  the  boats  in 
the  River  Plate  trade  here.  We  figi^re  the  boats  in  the  Brazil  trade 
at  New  York  instead  of  London,    u  e  know  the  value  «f  the  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  do  you  not  do  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  purely  a  custom. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  because  you  have  to  get  authority  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Purely  our  method  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Your  method  of  doing  business? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  want  you — I  tell  you  right 
now,  the  American  rates  are  on  the  same  parity  as  the  English  rates. 
The  English  people  do  not  make  American  rates,  except  on  the  value 
of  the  business  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  explain  that.  T  have 
not  asked  you  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  seem  to  have  undue  anxiety  to  explain  it 
before  I  asked  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  statement  is  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  we  have  covered  the  point,  if  the  Chair 
thinks  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wait  a  moment  until  I  get  through  with  this,  if 
you  please.  I  want  to  ask  the  question  agam,  whether  vou  first  get 
your  information  from  London,  and  upon  that  information  fix  your 
minimum  freight  rates? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  instructed  from  London  what  the  minimum 
charge  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  when  you  receive  that  information,  the 
representatives  of  the  different  lines  fix  the  freight  rates  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hardy  desires  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  withdraw  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  say  you  receive  information  from  London  that 
the  value  of  the  boat  is  15  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Daniels.  15  cents  a  foot;  $6  a  ton,  I  said. 

Mr.  Thayer.  How  do  you  make  your  minimum  rate  from  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  we  figure  in  loading  steamers  the  cubic  capac- 
ity of  the  boat — amount  of  cubic  cargo  we  can  get  in.  It  takes  less, 
as  an  example — . — 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  take  the  cubic  contents  of  this  room;  then  the 
question  of  buoyancy  comes  in,  then  how  deep,  how  condensed  this 
cargo  would  be,  and  in  the  American  trade  to  Brazil  we  do  not  have 
to  contend  very  much  with  dead-weight.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  the  dead-weight  proposition  enters.  The  cargoes  are  rather 
lighter,  and  the  Ixmts  are  very  apt  to  go  out  at  lighter  than  their 
draft.  Then  the  proposition  would  be,  having  paid  so  much  for  this 
room,  or  at  least  the  cost  of  transportation  of  this  room,  and  the 
dangers  incident,  we  w^ould  have  to  bring  out  the  cube  of  this  room 
on  the  basis  of  15  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  you  take  the  kind  of  cargo 
you  are  going  to  send ;  you  find  you  could  not  fill  the  whole  rocmi  on 
account  of  th(4  dead-weight — something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  can  not  fill  it  with  rails,  of  course.  You  would 
have  your  boat  down. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  you  have  to  charge  for  the  amount  that  you 
could  fill  with  rails  at  15  cents  for  the  whole  room? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  fill  the  room;  boats  always  go  out  full.  The 
Brazil  cargo  is  of  the  lighter  classes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  do  you  make  the  minimum  that  you  get  15 
cents  for? 

Mr.  Daniels.  $6  a  ton,  we  will  call  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  that  the  minimum  rate  that  you  fix,  or  do  you  add 
lo  it  or  deduct  from  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would,  if  the  class  of  articles  was  such  that  it 
could.afford  a  higher  tariff;  we  would  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  the  rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would  add  to  it  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  am  asking  for  the  basic  rate. 

Mr.  Daniei^.  For  the  basic  rate  of  15  cents. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  you  get  your  basic  rate  from  London  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  get  the  basic  rate  for  the  Brazil  boats  from  Lon- 
don ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Daniels,  do  you  ever  rex^eive  from  London  a 
mimimum  rate  on  any  particular  articles  likely  to  be  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Brazil  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  We  do,  if  they  are  in  the  English  or  German  tariffs. 
If  there  are  similar  articles  in  the  English  or  German  tariffs,  we  do. 
Our  tariff  from  New  York  is  made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  tlie 
English  and  German  tariffs. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  understand  it  from  you,  Mr. 
Daniels,  that  you  do  receive  a  minimum  tariff  on  many  articles 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  minimum  tariff 
upon  the  space  in  your  boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  for  articles  like  American  produce,  kero- 
sene, and  stuff  that  is  not  in  the  European  tariffs. 

ifr.  Stephens.  Then  it  does  not  refer  to  all  articles  shipped? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  they  do  have  our  tariff,  which  is  a  great  many 
pages  long.  There  are  similar  tariffs  to  that  published  from  Eng- 
land, published  from  Germany,  and  our  tariff  is  made  up  on  the 
same  cost  equivalent,  whether  it  is  in  pounds  and  shillings,  or 
whether  it  is  m  marks  and  pfennigs,  brought  to  dollars  and  cents,  so 
that  a  man  shipping  any  manufactured  goods,  where  an  English 
merchant  or  a  German  merchant  is  shipping  the  same  class  of  goods, 
the  American  merchant  has  the  same  rate  as  the  English  merchant, 
has  the  same  rate  as  the  German  merchant,  for  tlie  transportation, 
and  it  is  up  to  them  to  see  who  can  produce  it  the  cheapest.  As  far^ 
as  transportation  goes,  we  give  them  the  same  rates  for  the  same 
service. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  the  minimum  rate  ifr 
established  by  London  over  the  conference  lines  from  New  York  to 
Brazil,  established  either  in  bulk  or  by  particular  articles? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Practically,  because  we  adopt  their  tariff  under  in- 
structions. We  adopt  the  English  tariff.^  And  I  might  add.  it  costs 
the  American  boats 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  adopt  it ;  they  send  to  you  definite  in- 
structions, do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir.  I  presume  it  costs  the  American  boats 
running  out  of  America  fully  15  per  cent  higher  for  expenses  than 
these  same  boats  running  out  of  either  England  or  Germany. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Take  For  example,  American  rails  to  be  shipped  to 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  a  specific  rate,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  could  not  quote  a  man — right  now,  could  you 
quote  me  a  rate  on  so  many  tons  of  rails  from  New  York  to  Brazil — 
to  Rio? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  happen  to  be  able  to  quote  you  six  months  on 
rails 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  are  you  able  to  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Because  we  have  this  authoritv,  and  we  find  that 
being  done  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  authority  is  based  on  information  received 
from  London  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  the  minimum  rate  was  practically  established 
in  Ijondon  upon  American  rails  for  the  next  six  months? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  the  same  rate  as  the  English  rate  because  avu 
cabled  over. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Answer  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  him  to  say  it  is  fixed  in  London. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say;  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  further  on  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  fixed  in  London,  but  it  is  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  rates. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  fixed  in  London? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  fixed  in  London  on  a  parity  with  the  English 
and  German  rates. 

Mr^  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  You 
say  the  minimum  rate  for  American  and  European  rates  on  these 
common  articles  is  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  minimum  rate  is  not  always  the  rate  you  charge, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  charge  on  our  boats  10  per  cent  higher,  and  very 
often  if  we  are  running  very  fnill,  if  there  is  a  great  demand  for  our 
space,  with  better-class  articles,  we  put  a  premium  on  lower  produce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  special  rates,  the  higher  rates 
that  you  charge  *for  quicker  transportation  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  you  vary  in  this  country  a  good  deal  from  the  English  or  the 
European  rates,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  our  own.  We  do  that  independejitly  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  you  do  it  independently,  but  is  not  the  result 
of  that — the  effect  of  it — that  the  American  rates  are  higher  on  the 
average  than  the  European  rates  ? 

Mr.  Danieijs.  No;  the  m^il  steamers  from  Europe  all  get  a  pre- 
mium over  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  youi  minimum  rates  being  the  same,  both  for 
Europe  and  for  America,  they  vary  these  minimum  rotes  by  higher 
rates  whenever  the  occasion  offers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  the  minimi^m  mtes  are  made  for  the  cheaper 
boats.    I  do  not  think  they  vary  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  tiiat  all  there  is  that  has  the  same  rate?  Your 
cheaper  boats  have  the  same  rates,  but  your  other  boats  do  not  have 
the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  no ;  our  other  boats  have  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  same  minimum;  but  do  you  often  use  the  mini- 
mum ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  we  use  the  minimum  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  your  higher-class  boats? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  We  charge  10  per  cent  premium,  though,  on  most  of 
our  tariff  freight  on  our  passenger  boats  in  addition,  but  the  other 
passenger  boats  from  the  other  side  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  your  minimum  rates  are  the 
same,  your  other  rates  are  not  precisely  the  same,  but  are  higher  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  absolutely  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  you  vary  them  according  to  conditions  and 
occasions — the  higher  rates.  What  is  there  to  cause  you  to  make 
your  variation  the  same  as  they  have  in  England  ?  Do  you  have  any 
agreement  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  No;  there  is  no  agreement.  It  is  the  natural  course 
of  the  thing.  The  higher-classed  boats  command  the  freight  and 
fiU  first 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  not  the  minimum  freight? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  yes;  most  of  the  cargo  will  pay  the  minimum 
freight,  with  the  exception  of  this  additional  10  per  cent,  which  we 
get  on  most  of  our  cargo  on  the  fast  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  there  is  never  more  than  10  per  cent  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  freight  rates  charged  from  Europe  to  Soutli  America 
and  New  York  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  Europe  they  get  the  same 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate,  there  is  not  any  more  than  10  per  cent 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  practically  the  same — ^no;  there  is  no  difference 
ttt  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  fix  the  rate  for  freight 
by  car ga boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  fix  the  minimum  rate.  We  are  all  at  liberty  to 
take 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  freight  is  dispatched  by  a  fast 
steamer,  either  from  the  United  States  or  Europe,  the  10  per  cent  is 
added? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  fast  steamer  generally  adds  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But.  you  take  the  same  commodity,  with  the  same 
character  of  service,  and  is  the  rate  higher  from  the  United  States 
to  Brazilian  points  than  from  European  points  to  Brazilian  points? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir ;  the  policy  of  the  line  has  been  to  maintain 
the  same,  and  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  a  great  many  of  the 
large  influential  merchants  to  follow  that  polidy  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  we  have  followed  it  faithfully. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  in  the  South  American  trade 
our  merchants  are  discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  in  favor  of  European  merchants? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Absolutely  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  berth  rates  are 
in  their  favor,  because  the  European  lines  which  operate  here  and 
the  American  lines  in  the  River  Plate — three  of  them  are  American 
lines — ^^ve  the  same  rate,  although  it  costs  them  a  great  deal  more 
to  furnish  that  service  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  over  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Why  do 
you  maintain  the  same  rates  between  Europe  and  South  America 
and  betwen  this  country  and  South  America* 

Mr.  Daniels.  Why  do  we  maintain  them? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.    What. is  your  purpose? 

Mr.  Daniels.  A  good  many  of  the  merchants — in  fact,  all  the  mer- 
chants— have  European  houses,  and  the  New  York  merchants  want 
the  business  to  go  from  New  York  instead  of  from  Europe.  You 
asked  me  a  moment  ago  about  the  rails.    You  take  the  steel  com- 

Sanj;  they  have  a  whole  building  in  London.  All  the  man  has  to 
o  IS  to  go  out  and  get  the  rates  from  Europe.  When  a  large  con- 
tract comes  in  the  market  he  knows  exactly  what  competition  he  has 
over  there,  and  to  secure  the  business  out  from  America  we  give  them 
the  same  rate  from  America  as  the  lines  will  give  the  steel  manu- 
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f acturers  from  England  or  Germany ;  and  we  do  that  with  our  large, 
commission  merchants,  all  of  whom  have  houses  abroad.  You  ask 
any  of  these  big  houses  when  you  call  them  before  you,  when  you 
get  through  with  some  of  the  smaller  ones.  They  all  know  per- 
fectly well  the  conditions  of  business.  They  know  exactly  the  state 
of  their  competition,  and  they  come  to  us  and  they  say  they  want 
American  business  to  go  from  New  York,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
do  that  is  if  you  will  give  them  equal  terms  of  freight  for  the  same 
haulage,  and  we  have  done  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  AVhat  is  the  difference  in  rates  from  this  country 
to  South  Americj^,  from  South  America  to  Europe  and  back  to  this 
country,  and  direct  from  South  America  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  catch  your  distinction. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Supposing,  now,  for  illustration,  let  us  take  the 
passenger  rate.  That  will  make  it  a  little  plainer,  because  that  is 
traffic  in  which  there  is  travel  by  this  way.  Suppose  I  am  in  South 
America  and  want  to  come  to  the  United  States.  What  difference 
in  rate  is  there  if  I  go  by  Europe  and  then  here  or  if  I  come  direct 
from  South  America  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  are  speaking  of  starting,  we  will  say,  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  any  port  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rate  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Southampton  and 
the  rate  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  is  the  same.  In  the  rate 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  via  Southampton  there  is  only 
about  $10  difference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  The  friendly  agreement  that  you  sj^eak  of  means 
that  they  are  trying  to  steal  all  the  business  they  can  away  from  our 
boats. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  fix  the  agreement  so  that  they  will  not 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  we  do  it  the  same  way.  We  quote  from  Buenos 
Aires  via  New  York  to  Southampton  or  to  Hamburg — the  same  place 
that  these  chaps  quote  at  a  ridiculously  low  rate  the  other  way  out — 
proportionately  the  same  price.  We  will  take  them  for  just  the 
same  difference  this  way,  and  take  the  loss  for  doing  it,  as  long  as 
the  other  fellow  will  bring  them  the  otHer  way  at  a  cut  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  you  sustain  a  loss  by  bringing  them  di- 
rectly here? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  pay  the  Atlantic  lines  $1)5  for  the  trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  we  do  that  no  matter  which  way  they  go. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  saw  it  stated — in  fact  I  talked  with  a  gentleman 
who  stated  it  to  be  a  fact — ^that  soon  after  the  Roval  Mail  took  over 
this  Prince  Line  the  rate  from  South  American  ports — I  do  not  re- 
member the  particular  port — to  this  country  on  one  of  your  vessels 
was  $150  and  via  Europe  was  $125. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Humphrey,  if  you  could  name  these  parties 
that  make  these  misstatements  to  you  we  could  trace  them  right 
down. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  say  that  is  a  misstatement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  absolutely  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  At  that  time  was  the  rate  the  same,  whichever 
way  you  went? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mean,  have  we  changed  our  rates? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  does  it  cost  $125  to  come  by  Europe  and 
$125.  direct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  costs — here  are  our  schedules.  It  costs  $150  from 
Rio  to  Xew  York  direct  on  our  passenger  boats  and  $100,  I  think, 
on  our  intermediate  or  cargo  boats. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  it  is  $150  direct 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  still  is  $150  direct ;  it  has  been  so  for  many  years. 
If  your  friend  went  as  steerage  he  probably  went  through  much 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  man  was  not  my  friend.  He  was  an  officer 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  a  man  pretty  high  in  office,  too. 
I  did  not  get  it  from  any  of  my  friends.  He  showed  me  papers, 
some  of  your  advertisements  in  South  American  newspapers,  and  he 
said  that  statement  was  made  in  Spanish.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
read  that  correctly  or  not. 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  are  figures  [indicating]  showing  the  different 
rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Since  you  seem  to  cast  some  reflection  on  the 
source  of  my  authority,  I  will  tell  you  it  was  an  officer  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  who  told  me  he  had  made  that  trip,  that  that  was 
the  rate,  and  he  read  for  me  from  Spanish  papers 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  ask  if  you  would 
produce  him. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
occurred.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  difference  in  distance  from  South 
America  to  Europe  and  from  Europe  here,  starting,  we  will  say,  at 
one  of  the  Brazilian  ports,  and  direct  ?  What  is  the  difference  in  dis- 
tance ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Brazil  is  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  distance  from  Southampton  to  Kio. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  practically  a  third  farther,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  approximately  the  same  distance  from 
South  America  to  Europe  that  it  is  from  South  America  here? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Approximately  the  same  distance;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  that  you  have  the  additional"  distance  from 
Europe  to  thi^  country  i 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  why  do  you  not  carry  passengers  on  this 
sh6rt  route  directlv  for  less  than  by  way  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Daniels,  t  told  you  that  that  was  competition  trying  to 
cut  into  the  business,  and  that  we  had  retaliated  by  giving  the' 
same  rates  from  Rio  to  New  York  via  South  Hampton  as  they 
gave  from  Rio  to  South  Hampton  via  New  York.  It  is  simply 
competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  company  do  you  have  as  a  competitor  in 
the  passenger  business  between  here  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  that  European  route 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  from  here 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  here  to  South  America,  at  the  moment  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  competitor. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  not  that  the  fact  that  has  existed  for  several 
y^ars? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  The  Lloyd-Brazileiro  ran  passenger  steamers  a  few 
j^ears  ago.    They  charged  higher  rates  than  we  did. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  How  long  ago  has  that  been  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  they  nave  not  had  a  passenger  boat  for 
at  least  two  years,  or  possibly  three  years. 

Mr.   Humphrey.  In  your   testimony  before  the   committee   two 
years  ago  or  a  little  over,  before  the  Steenerson  investigating  com- 
mittee, you  testified  at  that  time  that  yours  was  the  only  line  that 
carriea  passengers,  did  you  not  ? 
.  Mr.  Daniels.  If  that  is  a  matter  of  record  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  it  is  on  record  or 
not.  It  is  a  matter  of  whether  you  told  the  truth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  never  had  had  any  competition  in  the  passenger  traffic 
direct  between  here  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  we  have  had  passenger  boats  advertised 
against  us,  but  nobody  that  has  been  in  our  same  class.  We  have 
maintained  a  very  much  better  service,  higher  class  and  more 
efficient. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  you  have  had  no 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Daniei>5.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  am  trying  to  understand  is  who  cut 
3 our  throats;  why  it  is  you  are  compelled  to  maintain  these  rates 
when  you  absolutely  have  the  field  to  yourselves. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  make  the  same  rates  in  the  passenger  business 
from  New  York  to  South  America  as  is  charged  from  South  Hamp- 
ton to  South  America,  and  have  done  so  for  a  great  many  years. 
It  amounts  to  very  little  per  day  for  the  carriage.  It  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  passenger  rates  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has 
never  been  changed  in  all  that  period  whether  competition  has 
come  or  gone. 

You  asked  me  a  moment  ago  why  is  it  cheaper  rates  exist  from 
Buenos  Aii-es  to  South  Hampton  via  New  York,  and  I  answered 
Aou  that  they  are  trying  to  get  business  away  from  us  and  that  we 
had  retaliated. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  although  you  had  been  carrying 
passengers  from  Europe  to  South  America  for  many  years,  yet 
when  you  went  into  the  business  direct  from  here  you  fixed  your 
rate  exactly  at  what  it  would  cost  to  go  the  other  way? 

Mr.  Daniei-s.  No,  sir;  you  must  understand  a  plain  statement. 
I  told  you  our  rates  were  the  same  as  the  South  Hampton  rates  to 
Buenos  Aires.  The  distance  is  the  same.  That  is  perfectly  plain, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  but  not  perfectly  plain  how  you  can  cross 
the  ocean  from  here  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  told  you  we  paid  $95  to  the  Atlantic  lines  for  car- 
rying our  passengers  on  a  tlirough  bill. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  fact  remains  that  between  here  and  South 
America  on  your  boats  running  direct  the  passenger  has  to  pay  the 
same  rate  that  he  has  to  pay  to  go  by  way  of  Europe.  That  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  the  European  charge  is  a  trifle  more.  I  told 
you — $10  to  $15  more.  The  rate  is  given  somewhere;  I  haven't  it 
with  me,  but  it  is  easily  obtained. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  You  make  the  same  arrangement  for  European  traffic 
via  New  York  as  they  make 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  same  arrangement  for  European  traffic  via  New 
York  as  they  make  via  Southampton  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  is  competitive  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  competitive. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  it  is  not  by  agreement. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  not  by  agreement;  quite  the  reverse.  You  do 
not  suppose  we  pay  $95  out  of  our  pockets  for  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
ing a  passenger  up  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  some  of  the  statements  you  have  made  here 
are  just  as  serious  as  that.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  just 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  your 
lines  since  this  action  has  been  brought  in  court.  You  »ay  this  agree- 
ment as  set  focth  in  Exhibit  1  has  been  annulled  by  you.  Just  what 
changes  have  you  made  in  your  method  of  carrying  on  business  since 
you  no  longer  observe  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  New  York  the  method  of  doing  business  consists 
in  working  in  friendly  relations  with  the  other  lines,  in  dispatching 
our  business  economically  and  without  any  waste,  as  I  explained  a 
few  moments  ago,  and  in  taking  the  liability  of  transportation  under 
large  contracts  jointly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  where  does  that  vary  from  what  you  were 
doing  under  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  have  to  make  a  study  of  that,  sir,  to  find  out. 
I  can  not  answer  offhand. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  know  what  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  business,  then  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  offhand. 

The  Chair^ian.  There  is  not  any  essential  difference  then,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  method  of  handling  in  New  York,  no  essential 
difference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are  running  just  as  you  did  when  this  agree- 
ment was  in  force? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  a  legal  question,  whether  the  agreement  is 
fctill  in  force.    We  are  operating  on  the  same  general  principles. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY.  As  I  understand  you,  you  dissolved  this  agree- 
ment so  as  to  escape  liability,  but  outside  of  that  you  are  still  con- 
tinuing the  same  as  you  were? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  did  not  dissolve  this  agreement  to  escape  lia- 
bility. I  repudiate  that.  We  abrogated  it  apparently  for  reasons — 
because  we  wanted  to — reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
thing in  America. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  reason  you  wanted  to  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  had  very  strong  intimations  as  to  what  you  had  better 
do — ^ 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  disagree  with  you  entirely.  I  think  we  are  en- 
tirely correct  in  our  entire  methods  of  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  dissolve  this  agreement  before  the  suit 
was  brought? 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  personally  was  that  the  agiee- 
ment  was  dissolved  back  there  when  that  notice  of  termination  was 
given.     I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 
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Mr.  Hu^iPHKEY.  When  did  you  first  know  about  this  agreement, 
a  copy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  Exhibit  1  ? 
Mr"  Daniels.  When  did  we  first  know  about  it  ? 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 
Mr.   Daniels.  We  must   have  known   immediately   after   it   was 

entered  into. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  the  agent  of  the  company,  of  course,  you 
would  know  immediately  after  it  was  entered  into? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would  know  immediately  after  it  was  entered 

into.  '  -,       ,  .  0 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  did  you  operate  under  this  contract « 
Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  is  we  only  operated  for  a  year. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  You  still  fix  freight  rates  by  agreement,  do  you 

The   Chairman.  Have  you   been   present   all   the   morning,   Mr. 

Humphrey  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  , 

The  Chairman.  I  took  him  over  each  section  of  that  contract, 
and  he  said  that  they  did.    I  would  not  like  him  to  deny  anything 

that  he  said.  .  ,         ^^..,111. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  he  did  say  that.  You  still  also  have  agree- 
ments as  to  the  date  of  your  sailings  and  as  to  the  number  of  the 
sailings  that  each  company  shall  have?         ^.^  ^  ^    xi.  ^   .u  ^  t  ^ 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  I  have  already  testified  to  that,  that  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  such  agreements. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  are  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  understand  there  are  no  agreements. 

Mr  Humphrey.  Do  vou  have  a  gentleman's  understanding  about  it? 

Mr  Daniels.  We  wcrk  in  friendlv  relations.    The  result  is  that. 

Mr  Humphrey.  Well,  you  know  about  these  rebate  agreements. 
How  'long  have  you  known  about  the  use  of  rebate  agreements  on 
the  freight  coming  from  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Ever  since  they  were  published. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  has  that  been,  about?  t  ^u-   1 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  they  had  the  date  on  the  agreement.  I  think 
copies  were  sent  us  at  the  time  for  our  information.        .  .    ..    .  ,,^,, 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  as  I  understand,  your  method  is  that  you 
meet,  the  different  representatives  meet  once  a  week  and  consult  about 
the  business,  and  that  you  all  work  in  harmony? 

Mr  Daniels.  We  meet;  the  representatives  of  the  lines  meet  once 
a  week.  They  file  reports  at  that  time  of  the  steamers  that  are  loading 
on  the  berth;  the  amount  of  cargo  they  have  secured  for  them;  the 
amount  of  contract  cargo  that  each  one  of  the  steamers  is  htting  th<i 
c^?racts  th^^^  have  befn  made.  I  think  that  covers  about  all  their 
pSure.  Thev  record  those.  I  think  there  is  very  little  discus- 
Son  H  there  are  any  cables  to  be  made  up,  or  any  matter  of  interest 
rpnuires  attention,  that  is  attended  to.  .      .       ,      .  ^/ 

Mr^lluMPHREY.  You  just  go  ahead  continuing  business  the  same 

lis  vou  have  for  inanv  years?  .,.■,,  j  tu„*  ;^ 

M?   Daniels.  Whenever  we  have  been  in  friendly  accord  that  is 

nracticallv  the  procedure:  yes.  sir. 

•^  Sr  HcMPHRHV.  Now,  then,  there  was  ^g^*  «?«»"«"  «|t  ^^J^^f 
stand  vesterdav  who  testified,  as  I  understood  him,  that  the  Prince 
T  ne  and  vour  line  and  the  other  lines  in  the  conference  liad  these 
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agreements:  First,  that  you  agreed  on  freight  rates;  second,  that  you 
agreed  on  the  number  of  vessels  that  each  one  was  to  put  in  the  busi- 
ness; third,  that  you  divided  up  the  different  ports  to  which  you  were 
to  sail;  fourth,  that  you  had  pooling  arrangements;  fifth,  that  you 
had  an  agreement  that  if  any  competitor  outside  attempted  to  enter 
the  business  you  would  use  what  you  call  "  fighting  ships  "  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  business,  and  then  if  you  succeeded  you  divided  up 
your  losses,  that  you  pooled  your  earnings  and  divided  your  profits. 
Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  That  statement  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wherein  is  it  incorrect? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Practically  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  Then  you  do  not  agree  upon  freight  rates?  Let 
us  see  now 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that,  squarely. 

Mr.  Hi;3iPHREY.  I  want  to  hear  what  he  says  about  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  him  to  contradict  it. 

Mr.  HuMPiHiEY.  This  is  the  testimonv  we  had  yesterdav. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  said  already  this  morning,  if  I  understooil 
him,  that  the  freight  rates  are  the  same;  that  they  are  fixed  by  agree- 
ment; that  if  there  is  any  variation  in  these  conferences  they  may 
readjust  that;  or,  if  one  Ime  changes  the  rate  on  a  commodity  from 
the  agreed  rate,  or  the  rate  that  has  been  observed  by  them,  they  are 
given  notice,  like  this  notice  here.  That  is,  as  I  understood  him, 
the  modus  operandi  between  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  say  he  has 
already  admitted  practically  the  facts  testified  to  here  yesterday? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  these  ships;  I  might  inquire  about 
them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels,  first,  how  long  have 
you  been  connected  with  the  finn  of  Busk  &  Daniels  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thirty-two  years. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  during  all  that  time  they  have  been  the 
agents  or  representatives  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiTMPHREY.  Now,  Mr.  Daniels,  you  were  before  the  investi- 
gating committee — what  is  known  as  the  Steenerson  committee — 
sometime  about  May,  I  think.  May,  1910.  During  that  investigation 
did  you  testify  that  there  were  no  written  agreements  or  understand- 
ings between  these  lines  or  to  the  operation  of  their  vessels,  and  tluit 
you  had  never  heard  of  any  such  agreements? 

Mr.  Danh:!^.  Whatever  is  a  matter  of  record  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hi'MPHREY.  What  you  testified  at  that  time  is  true? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  it  can  not  be  that  yon  heard  immediately 
about  this  ccntract,  which  appears  of  date  of  1908,  in  which  you  said 
you  must  have  known  about  soon  afterwards.  How  do  you  reconcile 
the  statement  now  that  you  knew  about  that  statement  soon  after  it 
was  printed  with  your  testimony  then  that  you  had  never  heard  of 
any  written  contract  or  agreement  between  these  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  I  have  not  the  testimony  before  me,  I  can  not 
recall,  but  whatever  is  a  matter  of  record  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  would  know,  if  you  made  a  statement  of  that 
kind,  if  it  was  not  a  fact? 
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Mr.  Danieijs.  I  made  no  statements  that  were  not  facts. 

Mr.  H^;3fPHREY.  Do  you  think  it  was  possible  when  you  were  asked 
the  question  direct :  First,  whether  there  were  any  written  agreements 
between  these  companies  in  existence;  and  you  said  there  was  not; 
and  then  you  were  asked  if  you  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  you  said 
vou  had  not;  vou  were  mistaken? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Whatever  is  on  record  is  the  truth.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  his  testimony — I  think  that  would  be 
fairer — and  call  his  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  might  give  me  the  page,  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  25  minutes  of  1  o'clock.  We  will  take 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  session  this  morning  an  in- 
cident has  happened  on  account  of  which,  to  make  things  perfectly 
straight,  I  should  like  to  elaborate  a  little  in  detail.  Commg  over 
last  evening  to  Washington  on  the  train,  so  as  to  have  the  points  or 
facts,  the  actual  facts  existing  clearly  understood,  I  discussed  the 
facts  with  the  Prince  Line  agent  and  his  counsel,  and  I  stated  to  them 
that  my  understanding  was  that  there  was  no  agreement  in  existence. 
They  understood  that  the  old  agreement  there  was  still  operative  in 
CJovernment  suit.  Exhibit  1,  so  they  cabled  last  evening  stating  my 
understanding  and  asking  for  a  reply  from  the  Prince  Line  repre- 
sentatives in  Newcastle,  and  that  reply  came  in  while  we  were  at 
lunch  to-day,  and  it  appears  that  they  do  understand  it  is  in  exist- 
ence, the  Prince  Line  understands  that  it  is.  I  am,  of  course,  testify- 
ing for  my  line  from  my  own  understanding.  My  own  understand- 
ing is  as  I  have  testified  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  paper? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Kirlin,  the  counsel  of  the  Prince  Line,  has  the 
advice  he  sent  last  night  and  the  reply  that  came  this  morning,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Kirlin.  I  have  the  cable  I  sent  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  understand  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Kirlin.  That  is  the  cable  I  sent  last  night  to  Mr.  Knott,  man- 
ager of  the  Prince  Line,  after  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Daniels,  to 
which  he  refers.    The  cable  is  as  follows : 

Private  Knott, 

XnrcaatlC'On-Ttfne. 
Daniels,  In  tt^stiniony  Thursday  here,  understands  no  written  agreement  be- 
tween three  Brazil  lines  now  in  force,     (^able  immediately  wiiether  agreement, 
February  14,  lliOS,  terminated.    If  so,  notify  when,  and  by  whom. 

Kirlin, 
Xnr  WWardj  Wnitfiington. 

To  which  I  have  just  received  thi<  roply : 

Kirlin, 

New  WiHard,  }yashingtoti : 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  agreement  not  been   terminated  except  so  far  as 
pooling  agreement  and  rebate  system  downward  concerned. 

There  is  no  signature,  but,  of  course,  it  is  from  Mr.  Knott. 

Mr.  Ill  MPHREV.  How  (lid  you  hjippen  to  send  that  cablegram?' 
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Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Daniels  asked  me  on  the  train  what  our  under- 
standing was  as  to  whether  this  agreement,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
still  in  force — ^this  agreement  No.  1. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  he  express  the  view  that  he  was  still  uncer- 
tain whether  that  agreement  was  in  exisutence,  or  whether  it  was 
binding? 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Oh,  he  said  his  understanding  from  his  principal 
was  that  the  agreement,  not  only  the  pooling  agreement,  but  the 
other  one  also,  had  lapsed  or  were  no  longer  in  force,  and  these  tele- 
grams that  were  sent  by  us,  as  our  client  understood  they  were  in 
rorce  in  certain  respects.  This  telegram  was  sent  in  order  to  clear  it 
up.    I  presume  you  do  not  care  about  having  the  document,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  ;  the  copy  of  it  is  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Daniels,  is  there  any  kind  of  arrangement, 
either  in  the  form  of  written  agreement  or  otherwise,  between  the 
Booth  Line  and  the  conference  Rnes  with  reference  to  the  Amazon 
trade?    If  so,  what  is  that  arrangement  or  agreement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  conference  lines  enter  ports  in  the  north 
Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  conference  lines  come  direct  from  Pernambuco 
or  pass  Pernambuco,  which  is  the  easterly,  the  farthest  east,  point  on 
South  America,  on  a  direct  short  route  through  the  West  Indies  to 
New  York.  The  natural  division  with  the  ports  above  that  is  one  of 
navigation.  I  was  figuring  only  the  other  day  for  an  excursion  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  let  them  stop  at  Para  on  their 
excursion,  and  I  found  it  would  take  us  nearly  800  miles  out  of  our 
course,  three  days'  steam  to  Rio  de  Janeiro;  consequently  it  is  a 
natural  division,  if  you  so  understand ;  Pernambuco  being  the  eastern 
point,  the  economical  way  to  serve  that  trade  is  to  make  the  route 
direct  to  that  point  and  then  turn,  and  from  there  down  the  coast 
ports  are  consecutive. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  port  is  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Pernambuco. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  one  you  said  would  be  about 

Mr.  Daniels  (interposing).  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  far  do  you  say  you  figure  it  would  be  out  of 
your  way? 

Mr.  Daniels.  800  miles.  It  is  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  The  base  is  the  direct  line,  and  the  deviation  is  the  two 
other  sides  of  the  triangle. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  less  than  400  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  pathway  of  your  ship  down  to  Para,  so  that  it  would  be  less  than 
800  miles  to  sail  directly  down  and  then  sail  directly  up  again  and 
pick  up  your  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our  navigating  office 
figure  it  out 

The  Chairman.  That  is  collateral  to  what  I  was  asking  the  wit- 
ness, and  I  do  not  care  anything  for  it  at  this  time.  Now,  the  Booth 
Line  does  sail  to  north  Brazilian  ports,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Booth  Line  serves  the  Amazon  district  and  the 
ports  on  that  little  strip  of  South  America  adjacent  to  the  Amazon 
and  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  South  America. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  conference  lines  from  Pernambuco  to 
points  south,  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  conference  lines  serve  from  Pernambuco  to 
Santos,  from  Santos  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Porto  Alegre ;  that 
is  another  natural  division  of  ports;  they  are  all  shallow-water  ports, 
and  a  different  class  of  boats  has  to  do  the  business.  In  other  words, 
our  New  York  boats  are  too  deep  to  serve  ports  south  of  Santos. 

The  Chairman.  Understand,  now,  my  inquiry  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  understanding,  directly  or  indirectly,  between  the  confer- 
ence lines  and  the  Booth  Line,  that  the  Booth  Line  will  not  engage 
in  the  trade  of  South  America  south  of  and  including  Pernambuco? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  formal  agreement.  It  is 
a  natural  sequence,  but  no  formal  agreement  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  any  formal  agreement.  Is  there  any 
understanding  between  them  that  the  Booth  Line  will  not  engage 
m  that  trade,  and  in  turn  that  the  conference  lines  will  not  engage 
in  the  north  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  understanding  more  than  a  general 
commercial  understanding  that  if  we  went  out  of  our  way  to  go  into 
their  territory,  which  would  not  be  a  business  proposition  for  us  to 
do  on  account  of  the  deviation. 

The  Chairman.  Lose  sight  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  it.  I  want 
to  know  the  facts.    Is  there  any  such  understanding  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  there  is  such  an  unwritten  understanding  it  is 
the  growth  of  years.  The  Booth  Line  has  ser\ed  that  territory  for 
40  years  by  themselves,  and  we  have  served  our  territory  for  40  years, 
without  clashing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  said  to  them,  "  You  keep  off  of  our 
preserves  and  we  will  keep  off  of  yours?" 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge  has  there  been  any  such  un- 
derstanding. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  information  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  have  no  information  of  anything  of  that 
direct  character. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing of  that  sort,  a  tacit  understanding,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  but  if  the  Booth  company  wanted  to  go  to 
Pernambuco  on  one  of  the  southern  ports,  I  think  by  courtesy  they 
would  ask  us  if  we  had  any  objection  to  their  landing  at  the  port; 
in  fact,  they  have  done  so  in  several  instances. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  argued  it  in  any  way,  you  would  find 
it  convenient 

Mr.  Daniels  (interposing).  I  think  we  have  always  said  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  as  long  as  it  did  not  establish  any  precedent. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  find  it  convenient,  then,  would  you 
not,  to  have  your  boats  go  to  the  north  Brazilian  ports? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  unless  we  considered  it  to  our  advantage,  or  con- 
sidered it  an  unfriendly  act — their  coming  into  our  territory. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  that  as  an  unfriendly  act, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  DANiEiiS.  No;  we  have  allowed  it.  They  can  load  for  Para- 
hiba.  I  think  Bahia  and  Parahiba  are  only  a  few  miles  from  Per- 
nambuco. They  can  load  from  those  ports,  and  we  have  loaded  to 
them  different  times — the  intermediate  ports. 
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The  Chairman.  In  recent  years? 
Mi*.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aybes.  ^You  said  you  made  no  objections,  that  you  granted  the 
permission  if  it  did  not  create  a  precedent? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  by  that,  if  we  did  not  overlap. 
Mr.  Aybes.  What  you  meant  by  not  creating  a  precedent  was  that 
they  should  not  continue  the  practice,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  if  they  did  not  want  some  of  our  territory; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  Whj  should  they  ask  your  permission  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  I  consider  it  comm<m  courtesy.    We  have  been  load- 
ing for  40  years  in  certain  territories.    If  we  want  to  go  outside  of 
the  territory  it  would  be  common  courtesy  to  ask  the  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  this  morning  as 
to  the  conditions  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 
Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  As  to  the  fact  that  this  agreement  of  February 
14,  1908,  being  now  in  force.  May  you  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  an  express  or  an  implied  agreement 
between  the  Booth  Line  and  the  conference  lines  with  reference  to  the 
north  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  own  position.  My  under- 
standing is  just  as  it  was  this  morning,  that  the  agreements  are  not 
in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  I  construe  these 

Mr.  Daniels  (interposing).  My  information  is  from  my  princi- 
pals. There  may  be  a  misunderstanding  between  them.  My  infor- 
mation is  as  I  gave  it  to  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hardy.  \Vhen  you  gave  permission  to  this  Booth  company  to 
enter  into  your  territory,  the  very  request  for  the  permission  was 
implying  an  understanding  or  agreement,  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Why,  the  fact  we  had  been  doing  business  side  by 

side  for  so  many  years  would  naturally 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Do  you  not  rest  in  absolute  assurance 
that  these  other  two  companies  are  going  to  respect  each  other's 
territo^? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  say  so;  most  assuredly. 
Mr.  Hardy.  That  assurance  has  grown  up  through  long  practice, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes ;  of  standing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Particularly  such  things  as  asking  permission  to  go 
into  ports  in  each  other's  territory  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  I  would  not  think  of  going  into  one  of  their 
ports  without  calling  and  asking  them  if  they  had  any  objections. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  grant  them  that  permission,  providing  it  does 
not  establish  a  precedent.    That  shows  an  understanding? 
Mr.  Daniels.  That  showed  they  were  coming  into  our  territory. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  this  very  act  show  a  mutual  understanding? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  I  consider  such  an  understanding  does  exist 
from  years  of  operation. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  from  mutual  conduct? 
Mr.  Daniels.  From  mutual  conduct;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  has  grown  up  into  an  under- 
standing; that  is,  an  unwritten  understanding  or  agreement,  growing 
out  of  tne  course  of  business  through  many  years  past  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Furcell  was  on  the  stand  yesterday, 
also  Mr.  Hitch,  they  spoke  of  agreements  between  shippers  and  the 
conference  lines,  and  one  of  those  agreements  was  put  m  the  record. 
You  have  agreements — I  am  speakmg  about  the  conference  lines — 
with  shippers,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  are  speaking  of  the  River  Plate  trade — con- 
tracts in  the  River  Plate  trade? 

The  Chaibman.  The  Brazil  trade. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  we  have.  I  do  not  think  they  were  put  in 
the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  one  you  have  in  the  record  is  a 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  one  in  the  record  is  the  Argentine;  but 
are  not  similar  agreements  in  force  between  shippers  and  the  con- 
ference lines  in  reference  to  the  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  in  the  same  form;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  the  same  agreements  between  them? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  in  the  Brazilian  trade ;  we  have 
specific  contracts  for  cargo,  but  no  similar  contracts  to  those  you 
have  reference  to  in  the  River  Plate  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Yes ;  we  have  a  number  of  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  writing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  form  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  it  is  based  on  an  exchange  of  letters. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  formal  contract? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  we  have  no  formal  contracts,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Brazilian  trade,  such  as  they  have  in  the  Plate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  understand  me,  I  do  not  want  to  play  on 
terms. 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  you  are  quite  right;  I  want  to  put  it  on  a  busi- 
ness basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  business  man  and  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  contract — a  formal  contract  m  writing — and  an 
understanding  made  up  by  course  of  correspondence,  and  I  want  you 
to  answ^  wim  that  in  view. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  answering.  The  only  difference  between  us 
is  a  little  misunderstanding  of  the  two  characters  of  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  kind  of  contract  you  have  with 
reference  to  your  shipments  to  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  Brazilian  trade  we  have  a  contract  for  loco- 
motives with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  we  have  a  contract 
with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  for  their  goods ;  we  have  a  con- 
tract with  the  Barbour  Asphalt  Co.  for  their  goods;  and  we  have  a 
contract  with  the  Rio  Tramway  Co.  for  their  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contract  with  any  other  sowing- 
machine  company  for  their  goods? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  are  a  few  others.  There 
are  those  few  contracts  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  with  the  New  Home  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  for  their  goods? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  with  the  International  Harvester 
Co.? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  ship  to  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  only  have  a  specific  contract  for  some  specific 
line  of  goods.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  one  running  now. 
We  have  contracts  for  25,000  tons  of  rails.  We  may  have  one  now 
for  2,000  or  3,000  tons.  I  think  that  is  the  only  contract  on  our 
record.    The  others  have  been  fulfilled.    We  have  car  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  to  the  committee  the  nature  of  those 
contracts.  Take  for  instance  the  one  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  would  be  a  specific  contract  for  a  specific 
amount  of  freight  at  a  specific  rate.  The  last  contract  I  have  in  mind 
was  for  25,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  continuing  contract  with  them,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  continuing  contract  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  new  contaract  to  cover  each  specific 
shipment,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  we  only  contract  for  large  quantities.  If  their 
shipments  are  small  they  pay  the  tariflf  rate,  make  a  contract  as  I 
explained  to  you  for  berth  boats,  as  they  are  loading  with  each  line, 
separate  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  the  large  shipments  you  make  them  a 
special  or  a  reduced  rate,  below  the  regular  tariflf  rate,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir.  Take  rails,  there  is  not  a  fixed  tariflf;  it 
fluctuates,  but  if  we  made  a  contract  to-day  with  the  steel  company 
for  500,000  tons  of  rails,  and  anybody  else  had  100,000  tons  of  rails, 
we  would  make  the  same  rate  for  the  same  contract.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  large 
shipper  as  against  the  small  shipper. 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  large 
shipper  against  the  small  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  a  contract  with 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  running,  I  think,  through  this  next  year,  for  all  their  goods,  at  a 
fixed  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  rate  less  than  your  regular  tariflf 
rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Have  you  the  tariflf  before  you  here  ? 

The  CHAHtMAN.  No ;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  HuEBNER.  You  did  not  send  us  the  Brazilian  tariflf. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  we  did.     Yes ;  I  am  sure  we  did. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Huebner  handed  a  paper  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  not  the  one.  Our  contract  is  higher  than 
those  rates.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Garhard — 
I  do  not  think  I  remember  exactly  what  the  rate  is.  [To  Mr.  Gar- 
hard  :]  Was  it  20  cents  a  thousana  ? 

Mr.  Garhard.  I  do  not  know  the  present  rate. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  In  any  case,  whatever  contra<;t  we  have  with  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  for  the  year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  cents.' 

Mr.  Garhard.  It  was  made  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  1)aniels.  It  is  immaterial.  I  can  look  it  up  for  you.  We 
would  give  anybody  else  the  same  rate  on  a  similar  contract ;  no  dis- 
crimination whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  the  same  rate  that  you  give  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would,  for  a  contract;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  it? 

Mr,  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ship  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ship  at  all,  to  answer  the 
direct  question ;  but  any  sewing-machine  company  could  make  a  con- 
tract with  us  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  ascertain  and  send  us  the  rates  charged 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  if  they 
do  ship  via  your  line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  These  contracts  by  these  various  shippers  with 
your  lines  bind  them,  or  will  you  say,  further,  or  not  they  bind  them 
to  use  vour  lino  exclusively? 

Mr.  i)ANiELS.  I  think,  again,  that  the  Singer  contract  is  for  all  of 
their  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  a  copy  of  your 
contract  with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  will  be  glad  to;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Also  with  the  other  companies  to  which  you  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Daniels.  With  pleasui-e. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  of  coui'se,  we  called  for  those,  and  you 
will  see  if  you  have  them.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
clause  of  the  subpcpna  duc^s  tecum  reads: 

And  the  said  Lorenzo  Daniels  is  hereby  commanded  to  make  diligent  search 
'  for  and  produce  any  papers,  data,  or  documents  whatsoever  in  his  possession, 
under  his  control,  at  his  conunand,  or  that  can  be  obtained  by  him,  covering 
a  i)eriod  of  three  years  next  before  this  date,  touching  the  following; 

(1  )  Any  agrwments  (originals,  copies,  or  iji  the  form  of  correspondence  or 
other  data)  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  any  other  steamship  com- 
pany or  companies  operating  between  (a)  New  York  and  Brazilian  |>orts: 
(b)*New  York  and  l-a  Plata.  Montevidlo.  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario.  or  b<^- 
twecii  New  York  and  any  of  these  iM)rts,  and  having  for  their  purpose  the 
fixing  of  rates  or  tariffs,  the  giving  of  rebates,  8i)ecial  rates  or  privileges,  the 
flxin.:;  of  dates  of  sailing,  the  jwollng  of  earnings  or  losses,  the  dividing  of 
business  or  territory,  or  providing  for  the  payment  of  deferred  rebates  to 
shipi»er8. 

We  are  speaking  now  with  reference  to  Xew  York  and  Brazilian 

ports. 

ilr.  Daniels.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  contract, 
but  none  of  them  correspond  to  that.  We  give  no  rebates,  nor  do  we 
give  any  privileged  contracts  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  contracts ;  they 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Daniels,  is  the  contract  with  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.  any  less  than  the  open  rate  that  you  have  to  pay  on 
.similar  goods? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  tried  to  ascertain  by  looking  at  the  tariff  you  have 
there — our  present  tariff  is  apparently  changed.  I  think  our  con- 
tract and  everything  is  higher  tnan  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  can  not  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  not  answer  that  without  looking  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  tariffs  you  sent  us  are  the  tariffs 
in  force  now? 

Mr.  DAniels.  They  were  in  force  when  we  sent  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  force  now  ? 

Mr.  DANiEiis.  Well,  practically;  we  constantly  change  the  dif- 
ferent rates  on  different  articles,  and  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  we 
made  any  change  in  the  tariffs  as  a  whole  since  the  date  we  sent  it 
to  you.  It  is  possible  we  have.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  look  that  ques- 
tion up  and  advise  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  same  printed  tariff 
is  issued  by  the  other  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  same  printed  tariff  is  used  by  all  the  lines; 
yes,  sir. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  they  are  identical  in  form  and  in  rates? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Identical  in  form  and  rates ;  yes,  sir.  They  are  fur- 
v«.er  made  up  by  a  committee  of  the  different  lines  revising  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  conference,  as  I  told  you  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  made  up  in  fact,  in  London  or 
j.Vew*York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  European  tariffs  are  transposed  to  dollars  and 
i^ents  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  they  come  to  you  from  London  they  are  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Either  that  or  they  come  to  us  from  Germany.  I 
think  lately  we  are  receiving  them  in  the  German  language. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  simply  translate  them  into  our  terms? 

Mr.  Daniels.  To  the  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  they  are  fixed  either  in  London  or  in 
Germany? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  we  adopt  the  same  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail  the  work  of  this 
committee — ^just  what  you  do,  and  what  your  powers  are,  and  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  convey  to  you  very  much  of 
an  idea,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  princi- 
pals to  come  together  for  over  a  year.  I  have  not  attended  a  confer- 
ence in  a  year.  My  colleagues  make  the  reports  of  the  amount  of 
cargo — ^the  division  of  contracts — and  qualify  in  this  work  of  adapta- 
tion of  rates,  etc.  There  is  no  discretionary  powers  in  the  New  York 
conference  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  act  upon.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any — ^we  cable 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  discretionary  powers? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Practically  no  discretionary  powers. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  orders  from  the  conference  abroad? 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  the  conference  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  those  cables  come  interchangeably  to  all 
the  conference  lines  here? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  come  to  our  conference  office. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  a  chap  who  circulates  them  around  to  the 
other  lines,  and  if  any  one  of  the  lines  want  to  send  a  cable  we  gen- 
erally send  for  him,  and  he  takes  our  copy  of  it  and  submits  it  to  the 
others  for.  their  approval  and  signature. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it  is  sent? 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  of  it  is  sent,  so  that  we  all  know  it  comes  through 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  a  cable  comes  from  abroad  it  is  treated 
by  all  conference  lines  jointly. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  also  a  part  of  the  duty  of  this  committee 
and  conference  to  keep  track  of  the  traffic  and  distribute  it  as  nearly 
as  may  be  between  the  different  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  w^e  do  not  distribute  the  traffic  at  all  in  New 
York,  except  contracts  that  we  have  taken  jointly,  with  a  third  lia- 
bility to  carry  and  transport. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  contracts  made  with  these  ship- 
pers whom  you  have  mentioned  and  others  that  are  not  ioint  con- 
tracts; that  IS,  I  mean  joint  on  the  part  of  the  conference  lines  with 
the  individual  shipper? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Any  contract  that  is  made  for  a  specific  sailing,  or 
up  to  a  period  of  three  months,  within  which  period  generally  the 
boats  are  named ;  those  contracts  would  be  made,  each  line  for  its  own 
steamer,  in-espective  of  any  other  line.  If  it  was  an  extended*  con- 
tract, or  a  contract  in  very  large  volume,  where  the  other  lines  join, 
it  would  be  made  conjointly.  A  yearly  contract,  such  as  the  Singer 
contract,  covering  a  year,  I  think,  is  made  conjointly — made  by  one 
in  behalf  of  all. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  is  a  consignment  via,  say,  your 
line  and  there  is  a  loss  in  shipment — a  considerable  loss.  Would  that 
fall  on  your  line  alone,  or  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Absolutely  on  our  line  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Each  one 

Mr.  Daniels.  Each  one  takes  the  profits  and  losses  alone,  indi- 
vidually. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you,  in  answer  to  questions  asked 
this  morning  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  to  say  that  American  shippers  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  as  European  shippers,  on  the  same  class  of 
goods;  that  there  is  no  discrimination  against  our  shippers  and  in 
favor  of  shippers  of  light  goods,  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  policy,  and,  fur- 
thermore, you  will  note  that  some  of  our  rates 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  you  to  use  the  word  "policy";  state 
what  the  fact  is.       . 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  fact.  We  live  up  to  it,  and  I  also  men- 
tioned in  the  River  Plata  trade  that  our  tariff  was  made  up  in  con- 
junction with  a  committee  from  one  of  the  shipper's  associations. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  correspondence,  I  will  say  to  you, 
frankly,  from  the  manufacturers  of  laundry  machinery,  also  from 
exporters  of  locomotives,  in  which  they  complain  against  this  al- 
leged discrimination  in  favor  of  European  manufacturers  in  the 
same  class  of  goods,  and  by  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  as  many  complaints  in 
Europe  a2:ainst  what  they  call  the  "  cheap  rates"  that  we  are  carrv- 
iBg  f^m  America-many  more  complainte  than  come  from  Ameri^ 
correspondingly  the  other  way.  I  really  think  that  we  have  been 
told  that  our  rates  on  locomotives  from  America  was  much  below 
the  European  rate.  An  instance  like  that  at  once  causes  a  great  deal 
of  friction,  and  the  European  rate  generally  equalizes  it^f  to  the 
rate  we  give  from  here ;  sometimes  it  happens  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  mean  by  '"generally  equalizes"?  If 
your  rates  were  the  same  tnis  rate  sheet  would  show  it  to  be  the  same, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Locomotives  in  the  tariff  take  a  special  rate,  the 
same  as  on  rails,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other;  but  Europe  is  just 
jealous  of  our  giving  American  shippers  cheaper  rates  as  the  Ameri- 
can shippers  are  jealous  of  our  giving  the  European  shipper  the 
cheaper  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  that,  but  how  would  it  be  that  a  rate  on 
rails  would  be  understood  if  you  had  such  a  question  here.  Would 
it  not  be  apparent  whether  they  were  the  same  or  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  but  rails  and  big  classes  of  freight,  like  car 
materials  and  such  things,  run  to  10,000  tons  at  a  time,  and  that  is 
an  open  rate  and  not  in  our  tariff  at  all.  It  fluctuates  and  changes. 
If  we  change  here  for  any  reason  or  on  any  demand  we  would  cable 
what  the  demand  was  on  it  for  a  rate  here ;  if  they  changed  on  the 
other  side  we  have  instructions  to  give  our  merchants  here  tlie  bene- 
fit of  the  change,  if  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A5  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  have  any  uniformity 
of  rates  on  rails. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Rails  and  car  materials,  our  tariff  tells  you 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  said  as  to  rails  there  was  no  uniformity 
of  rates. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Only  from  day  to  day;  it  is  not  in  our  printed  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  if  you  ship  10,000  tons  of  rails  this  week  to 
New  York  and  10,000  tons  next  week  from  Liverpool,  the  prices  may 
be  very  different? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  may  be  higher  or  lower;  England  may  be 
higher  than  New  York  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  under  those  circumstances  you  hold  that  the 
difference  between  the  rates  given  in  that  do  not  show  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Absolutely  not.  Our  agreement  with  the  steel  com- 
panv  is  that  we  will  give  them  European  rates  from  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  European  rates,  have  you ;  that  depends 
on  the  particular  transaction. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  cable. 

Mr.  ELardy.  Then  your  company  exercises  discretion,  if  you  have 
a  big  shipment  in  America  or  Europe,  and  charges  either  more  or 
less. 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  Jceep  good  faith,  and  nobody  keeps  better  track 
of  the  situation  than  the  Steel  Corporation. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  They  use  discretion  to  charge  more  this  week  than 
last. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter  of  those  big 
contracts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  does  have  the  discretion — the  rates  are  not  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  we  cable  each  time  for  the  rates,  at  least. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  European  people  exercise  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine what  your  rates  will  be  upon  a  shipment  from  this  point,  this 
year,  or  this  week? 

Mr.  Daniel.  Yes;  but  they  guarantee  that  the  rates  will  not  be 
higher  than  they  are  charging  tne  same  people  on  the  otlier  side. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  they  have  got  no  people  seeking  a  shipment 
this  week  from  Liverpool,  but  you  have  somebody  from  New  York 
who  wants  a  shipment  of  rails? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Those  rails  are  all  international  shipments  to  Brazil 
or  Argentina  for  10,000  tons,  and  they  always  put  the  order  into  the 
international  market  where  they  can  get  it  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  still  on  that  particular  instance  the  European 
head  center  fixes  the  rates  that  you  are  going  to  charge  on  a  ship- 
ment from  here. 

Mr.  Daniels.  But  the  offices  of  all  the  South  American  railway 
companies,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  one,  possibly, 
are  in  Europe,  and  the  steel  company,  when  they  make  their  bids  on 
rails,  make  it  to  their  London  office. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  your  proposition  is  that  a  difference  in 
rates  do  not  show  discrimination,  because  they  are  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  there  is  no  discrimination  at  the  same  time, 

ilr.  Hardy.  We  have  got  a  shipment  from  Liverpool  this  week 
and  a  shipment  from  New  Yprk  next. 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  they  are  booked  at  different  times  the  markets 
mav  be  different. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  rate  of  freight  does  not  show  any  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Absolutely  none,  at  the  same  time  any  quotation 
would  be  made. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  could  not  show  discrimination,  then.  You  might 
charge  twice  as  much  here  and  still  it  would  not  be  discrimination? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  it  would  be  simply  a  fair  quotation — a  fair  quo- 
tation on  the  day  it  was  made  to  both  parties. 

Mr.  Hardy,  tfnder  your  idea,  you  could  make  your  low-rate  ship- 
ments all  from  Liverpool  and  your  high  shipments  here  from  New 
York,  and  still  there  would  be  no  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  steel  company  takes  jolly  good  care 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  principle  would  declare  tnat  policy  and  still 
there  would  be  no  discrimination? 

Mr.  Danieks.  It  is  an  impossible  position. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  if  you  did  do  it,  it  would  be  no  discrimination 
under  your  testimony,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  but  we  have  promised  to  protect  these  big  peo- 
ple and  give  them  the  same  rates  that  their  competitors  from  abroad 
have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  your  testimony  there  is  no  discrimination,  but 
that  does  not  mean  there  is  no  difference  in  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels,  Only  market  differences,  from  day  to  day ;  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Who  could  say  that  there  was  a  discrimination  if  the 
rate  here  was  20  per  cent  higher  this  week  on  a  shipment  from  New 
York  than  it  was  last  week  on  a  shipment  from  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Daniei.s.  Mr.  Hardy,  if  the  business  would  be  sold — of  course, 
no  business  in  rails  is  sold  one  week  and  shipped  the  next.  It  takes 
the  pro<!ess  of  several  months  to  roll  them  and  make  shipment.  If  a 
railway  asked  for  a  tender  on,  we  will  say,  10,000  tons  of  rails  to  be 
shipped  in  three  months,  the  rates  on  that  tender  at  the  time  the 
tenders  were  put  in  would  be  given  the  same  from  America  as  from 
Europe.  If  a  week  later  another  order  came  in  the  market — the 
market  conditions  vary  either  up  or  down,  and  the  rate  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  the  week  preceding,  but  still  the  parity 
would  be  maintained — the  same  parity  of  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  Brazilian  order  is  directed  in  such  a 
way  that  you  are  required  to  give  your  rates  both  from  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  on  that  shipment. 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  go  into  the  open  market  and  get  them  from 
America,  England,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Do  they  ever  asK  you  the  rates  from  both  European 
and  American  ports? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  they  have  made  a  trade  they  liave  made  it 
either  with  one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  but  tenders  or  quotations  are  made  in  advance 
of  actual  business.  The  business  is  generally  sold  on  our  quotations, 
and  the  tenders  for  business  are  put  in  on  our  quotations  and  refusal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tenders  put  in  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Put  in  oy  the  steel  sellers — the  steel  sellers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  railway  company  of  Brazil  will  ask  for 
an  olTer  of  rails  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  railway  of  Brazil  advises  buyei-s  in  Berlin  or 
London,  as  a  rule,  which  is  where  the  railway  owners  are  located  and 
where  capital  is  develoi)ing  that  country,  when  they  want  10,000  tons 
of  rails,  and  they  will  put  the  quotations  to  all  rail  manufacturers, 
asking  them  to  make  a  tender  or  price. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  C.  i.  f.,  which  means  cost,  insurance,  and  freight. 
The  people  in  Europe,  a  great  many,  will  go  to  the  (lerman  lines  for 
a  rate  and  refusal,  good  while  that  tender  is  in.  The  English  lines 
will  go  to  England  offices  and  get  a  refusal:  the  American  lines  will 
go  t<»  American  offices  and  get  a  refusal,  and  the  manufacturers  who 
come  to  us  and  ask  a  rate  from  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  statement  is  that  you  give  the  American  seller 
and  the  English  dealer  and  the  German  seller  and  the  (leruian 
dealer 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  same  rate  of  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  that  particular,  specific  proposition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  my  understanding  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  relation  to  this  matter 
I  was  inquiring  about.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  hands,  dated  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  signed  by  I>eonard  S.  Smith,  who  is  the  vice  president  and 
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manager  of  the  American  Laundry  Machine  Co.  (Exhibit  No.  32), 
in  which  he  states  as  follows : 

Exhibit  32. 

The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  30,  1912. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  27th  instant,  inviting  me  to  ai>- 
pear  before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  Janu- 
ary 7.  I  regret  to  say  that  at  that  particular  time  I  have  some  very  Imiwrtant 
meetings  to  attend  that  will  make  it  Impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  invitation. 
If  it  could  be  arranged  for  me  to  appear  later,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so ; 
and  if  your  committee  is  to  remain  In  session  up  to  the  15th,  and  it  could  be 
arranged,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  api>ear  and  tell  what  I  know  in  regard  to 
these  rates,  based  on  actual  experience  that  we  had  in  the  transaction  referred 
to  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Redfield.  If,  however,  your  committee  will  not  be  in 
session  at  that  time  and  you  wish  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  transaction,  I  am 
very  glad  to  give  you  the  following  statement : 

Early  in  the  year  1910  we  sold  a  very  large  laundry  outfit  to  some  parties  in 
Buenos  Aires,  who  intrusteil  to  us  the  buying  of  miscellaneous  equipment  that 
was  not  embodied  in  our  manufacture,  and  included  in  this  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment was  the  power  plant  One  of  the  directors  of  the  company  that  was  buy- 
ing the  plant  was  the  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  of  A.  Borsig,  a  large  boiler 
and  engine  manufacturer  of  Tegel,  Germany,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  and  we  were 
asked  to  take  their  figures  in  connection  with  others  from  manufacturers  in 
this  country. 

When  the  first  proposition  was  received  from  the  company  with  whom  wo 
eventually  placed  the  order  we  noted  that  it  showed  a  freight  rate  on  the  two 
boilers  that  were  embodied  in  the  transaction  of  about  $750  freight  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires.  We  told  the  concern,  who  had  obtained  their  rates  of 
freight  from  the  steamship  line  direct,  that  we  thought  they  could  do  better 
on  the  matter  of  freight  by  taking  the  matter  up  with  a  firm  of  forwarding 
agents  in  New  York,  through  whom  we  had  arranged  to  ship  our  goods,  and 
uiwn  their  doing  so  they  received  a  price  of  $493.36  for  the  carrying  of  these 
two  boilers  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  time  the  promulgated  rate 
on  these  boilers  from  Hamburg  to  Buenos  Aires  was  $532.16.  as  we  have  since 
asct^rtaiued.  The  concern  at  Tegel  quoted  us  a  price  on  these  boilers  f.  o.  b. 
works,  and  then  they  quoted  us  a  price  for  seaworthy  packing  and  freight 
c.  i.  f.  Buenos  Aires  per  boiler  of  800  marks,  or  1,600  marks  for  the  two  boilers. 
This  included  seaworthy  packing  and  the  freight  from  Tegel  to  Hamburg  or 
other  (ierman  seaport  and  the  ocean  freight  from  the  German  port  to  tlie  port 
at  Buenos  Aires  and  also  the  insurance.  A  total  was  then  made  of  all  the 
items  embodied  in  their  proposition,  including  a  steam  engine,  that  was  asked 
for,  the  two  boilers,  the  spare  parts,  etc.,  and  a  total  was  arrived  at  amounting 
to  32,825  marks,  from  which  we  were  quoted  a  discount  on  the  total  of  25  per 
cent.  This  brought  the  cost  of  transiwrtation,  insurance,  and  seaworthy  jiack- 
Ing,  which  items  we  are  unable  to  separate,  down  to  $285.60,  basing  the  mark 
on  the  value  of  $0,238.  The  weight  of  the  two  German  boilers  was  given  at 
9,850  kilos  each,  making  the  total  weight  of  the  two  boilers  43,380  pounds. 
The  weight  of  the  two  boilers  that  were  shipiKKi  was  about  45,400  i)ounds. 
The  fact  that  the  promulgated  rate  from  Hamburg  to  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
boiler  outfits  as  shipped  would  have  been  $532.16  on  the  promulgated  rates,  as 
against  $493.36,  which  was  exacted  for  carrying  the  boilers  from  dock  New 
York  to  dock  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  fact  that  the  actual  price  quoted,  including 
the  Inland  freight  In  Germany  and  the  cost  of  boxing  for  export,  amounted  to 
$285.60,  goes  to  show  that  the  German  shippers  are  enabled  to  obtain  very 
large  discounts  on  the  promulgated  rates,  while  the  full  rates  are  exacted  from 
this  country. 

I  have  the  correspondence  before  me  treating  on  this  subject,  and  If  It  will 
be  of  any  advantage  to  your  committee  I  would  be  very  glad  to  turn  It  over  to 
you,  provided  it  is  held  intact  and  you  will  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  von  have 
finished  with  it. 

Verj'  sincerely,  yours,  Leonard  S.  Smith. 
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That  is  quite  a  difference — $285.60,  including  packing,  as  against 
$493.36.  And  he  said,  of  course,  the  result  was  that  he  lost  that  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Danieus.  I  should  think  from  the  letter  you  have  read  that 
the  gentleman's  division  of  the  cost  was  entirely  erroneous.  He  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  total  cost  with  his  discount,  and  then  he  figures 
out  himself  how  he  thinks  it  is  divided.  I  think  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. I  think  the  man  has  made  his  reduction  somewhere  else,  be- 
cause all  our  understanding — and  I  am  quite  positive  that  Europe 
works  the  same  as  we  do  here — ^is  that  there  are  no  discounts  or  de- 
ductions of  that  character  from  the  agreed  freight. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  said  that  all  these  tariffs  are  made 
up  abroad ;  that  the  agents  of  the  conference  lines  in  America  have 
no  discretion  in  fixing  the  rate.  These  are  English  and  German 
lines,  and  the  rates  are  made  by  their  representatives  in  conference 
in  Europe,  and  yet  you  say  you  do  not  think  they^  discriminate  in 
favor  of  th  European  manufacturer  as  against  the  manufacturer  in 
America,  notwithstanding  his  statements  here  of  an  apparent  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  the  English  lines  and  the  German  lines— 
they  are  very  large  concerns;  I  think  their  word  and  their  statement 
is  above  question.  I  think  they  treat  the  matter  exactly  as  they  state 
they  had.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  them,  and  people  who  are 
able  to  check  the  matter  and  have  European  offices,  and  who  are  really 
able  to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  thing,  not  taking  our  word  for  it,  but 
satisfying  themselves  through  the  European  offices  that  conditions 
exist  such  as  we  say  exist,  are  satisfied.  I  think  if  that  gentleman* 
had  an  office  in  Europe  he  would  probably  underst-and  the  matter,  as 
the  European  people  would  probably  straighten  him  out  on  tlic  mat- 
ter entirely. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  similar  correspondence  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  locomotive  works  in  this  country.  We  have  similai*  cor- 
respondence from  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York.  The  letters  were  addressed  to  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 
Meml^er  of  Congress  from  New  York,  who  placed  them  in  our  hands, 
in  which  they  complain  of  the  same  discrimination  against  them  in 
favor  of  European  manufacturers  and  of  their  efforts  to  get  a  rate 
that  would  permit  them  to  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Daniei^.  The  American  Locomotive  Works  do  their  traffic 
management  through  the  traffic  department  of  the  steel  company',  and 
I  am  very  much  surprised  if  they  write  such  a  thing,  because  they 
loid  us  quite  to  the  contrary  from  time  to  time.  And,  furthermore, 
ihe  exports  of  American  locomotivas  and  American  cars  are  very 
larfire. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this  language  in  the 
letter  of  February  19,  1912,  signed  by  the  manager  of  the  foreign 
department  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Mnch- 
nic.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Kedfield,  as  T  told  von.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

U«»ferriiij?  to  our  oonversjition  of  even  date.  T  inclose*  lierewith  coijy  nf  oor- 
reM|M)ii(lence  exchange  with  the  steamship  company,  also  with  the  freiprht  de- 
|5}irtu»ent  of  tlie  Ignited  States  Steel  Pro<liicts  (^o.,  relative  to  freight  r.ites  to 
Hrazil.  I  think  this  correspondencv=»  will  give  you  all  tlie  inf(»rniation  you 
desire. 
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In  this  connectiou.  I  wish  to  confirm  what  I  told  you  on  several  occasions, 
that  the  Steel  Con>oration  has  done  more  to  keep  the  freight  rates  from  the 
T'nited  States  to  foreign  countries  down  to  a  reasonable  figure  than  any  other 
cori)oration  or  Government  institution.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Parrel  1  has  been 
right  along  to  have  the  steamship  companies,  which  are  either  British  or 
German,  quote  American  manufacturers  the  same  rates  from  ports  in  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  as  they  quote  to  manufacturers  of  their  own 
countries.  Whenever  the  steamship  companies  refused  to  do  so,  the  Steel  Cor- 
IJoration  chartered  its  own  steamer  and  carried  their  own  shipments  and  also 
those  of  other  manufacturers.  In  doing  this  the  Steel  Oorix>r"tion  frequently 
incurred  a  loss  on  shipments  carried  for  other  comimnies.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Steel  Conwration  to  own  or  control  lines  except  when  it  is  forced  to  by 
the  exorbitant  and  discriminating  rates  charged  to  American  manufacturers. 
The  steamship  companies  have  taken  advantage  of  this  and  disseminated 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Steel  CJorporation  is  carrying  products  of  other 
manufacturers  than  from  its  own  plants  for  the  sake  of  obttiining  the  orders 
for  the  iron  and  steel  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  finished  i)roducts.  There 
is  absolutely  no  truth  in  this  and  you  can  deny  it  unqualifiedly. 

Then,  on  January  19,  1912,  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  J.  J.  Slechta,  general 
agent,  Lloyd-Bfazilerio,  8-10  Bridge  Street,  city,  the  general  mana- 
ger of  the  foreign  department  says : 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  quote  us  rates  on  locomotives  that  would  be  below  your 
cost  of  transiK)rtation.  but  what  we  must  insist  u|Km  from  the  steamship  com- 
panies operating  from  New  York  to  Brazil  is  to  quote  us  such  rates  as  are  equal 
to  the  rates  obtainable  on  locomotives  from  European  ports  to  Brazil. 

Xow,  the  Lloyd-Brazilerio  is  an  independent  line.  You  say  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  that  complaint  on  their  part — this  large  ex- 
porter— they  are  not  getting  the  same  treatment  as  the  European 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  with  the  committee  so 
it  can  understand  every  deal.  The  American  Locomotive  Co.  have, 
on  several  occasions,  had  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  their  locomo- 
tives with  the  lines  on  the  same  basis  of  the  contract  that  we  have 
had  with  the  Baldwins,  which  you  have  asked  me  to  submit  to  you. 
They  have  a  habit  when  they  tender  on  a  big  order  to  get  it,  and 
after  they  send  two  or  three  lots  to  withdraw  from  the  contract  and 
send  it  on  their  own  boats  of  the  steel  company.  And  I  think  it  has 
cost  them  more  money  than  if  they  had  stuck  to  their  contract. 
They  have  also  shipped  by  the  Lloyd-Brazilerio,  which  company 
underbids  us  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  a  rule  on  business.  And  I  tnink 
the  gentleman  testified  here  that  even  at  those  remunerative  rates 
he  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  business.  But  the  steel  company 
that  the  locomotive  company  say  they  deal  through  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  we  keep  our  good  faith  in  Quoting  equal  terms  with 
foreign  people.  And  I  can  not  understana,  knowing  that  fact  and 
making  the  statements  that  I  do,  that  they  can  in  any  way  so  back 
on  it.  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  them  down  here  and  asK  about 
it  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  have  agreed  to  furnish  several  con- 
tracts to  which  we  have  called  attention  ? 

Mr.  Daniet^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hi  MPHREY.  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels  a  little  about  Euro- 
pean trade  so  far  as  his  company  is  concerned.  Are  the  rates  be- 
tween here  and  Europe,  so  far  as  your  line  is  concerned,  fixed  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  The  rates  across  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  that  is  made  in  New  York  entirely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Made  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  By  an  agreement,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
conference  lines? 

Mr.  Danieu3.  No;  we  run  to  Manchester.  We  have  no  conference 
to  Manchester.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  Manchester  Line 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  Manchester  Line  from  Boston,  on  a  few 
staple  articles  of  minimum  rates,  with  a  differential  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia.  And  we  have  adopted  the  European  classification  of 
all  the  large  Atlantic  lines,  which  is  a  printed  book,  a  copy  of  which 
I  sent  to  the  committee  here.  The  general  rates  of  staples  on  the 
Atlantic  between  New  York  is  entirely  a  question  of  barter  from  day 
to  day.    You  get  the  highest  you  can ;  not  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  you  have  no  agreement  about  freight  rates 
between  this  country  and  Europe  except  on  certain  commodities? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Except  on  very  few  commodities. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wiiat  are  those  commodities? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  only  tell  you  offhand.  I  think  they  are  lum- 
ber, possibly  flour,  which  does  not  come  through  New  York  at  all, 
and  glucose,  I  think.  I  think  I  had  better  look  it  up  and  send  you  a 
list,  Mr.  Chairman.    Offhand  I  am  not  well  enough  posted. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  line  do  you  compete  with  to  Manchester  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  compete  with  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Mont- 
real. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  furnish  us  those  rates  later,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  what  lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  the  Manchester  liners  from  Philadephia  and 
Montreal  and  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  from  Boston.  I 
think  that  is  all  worth  mentioning  comine:  into  our  country  at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  those  the  lines  that  compose  the  North  At- 
lantic conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  all  in  the  North  Atlantic  conference,  yes; 
all  the  members  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago  that  you  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  but  that  other  shippers 
of  sewing  machines  could  send  their  product  at  the  same  rate  if  they 
so  desired. 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  they  desired  to  contract. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  they  desired  to  contract  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  was  the  purpose  of  making  that  special  con- 
tract with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  O).  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  have  a  very  large 
business  in  Brazil.    This  is  Brazil  we  are  speaking  about,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  Brazil.  And  they  have  sales  agents  who  are  mak- 
ing forward  sales  all  the  time,  and  tney  like  to  be  able  to  make  their 
sales  on  a  fixed  cost.  A  great  many  of  their  contracts  are  made  with 
houses  in  Brazil  by  the  year,  they  know  the  volume  of  their  business, 
and  it  makes  it  a  certainty  when  they  have  the  transportation  at  a 
fixed  rate. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  And  so,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business, 
you  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  naturally  anxious  to  facilitate  their  business. 
We  would  get  it  anyhow,  presumably,  if  there  was  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  agree  in  their  contract  not  to  ship  by  any 
other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  they  agree  to  give  us  all  of  their  freight,  Mr. 
Huniphrey.  It  may  be  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  the  same  thmg  with 
a  difference.  If  you  will  give  me  the  questions  without  the  answers 
tagged  onto  them  we  will  get  on  very  much  quicker. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  discrimination  if  there  is 
a  difference.  They  may  patronize  the  other  line,  but  they  must  give 
you  the  freight. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thev  contract  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  concessions  do  you  give  to  them  to  induce 
them  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  give  them  this  yearly  contract.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  get  no  advantage  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  get  no  advantage  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are  not  giving  them  any  lower  rate  than  you 
are  giving  their  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  lower  rate  than  we  are  giving  any  other  competi- 
tor that  would  want  to  contract.    Let  me  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Huniphrey.  Under  that  contract  do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
carry  the  Singer  sewing  machines  for  less  than  you  carry  other 
machines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  the  market  goes  up  we  would  be  caught  with  a 
bad  contract  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  but  you  do  liot  quite  understand  my  ques- 
tion. We  will  take,  for  illustration,  some  other  sewing  machine, 
the  Home  or  any  other  company.  Unless  they  make  a  special  con- 
tract you  do  charge  them  more,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  necessarily.  It  all  depends  on  the  going  tariff 
or  the  value  of  the  service.  If  the  market  is  going  up  or  the  rates 
go  up. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  vou  a  contract  with  any  other  sewing  ma- 
chine manufacturer  outside  of  the  Singer? 

Mr.  Daniels.  To  Brazil — I  think  not. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  You  have  no  agreement  with  any  other  that 
would  come  in  competition  with  the  Singer  in  your  field  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so  in  Brazil.  In  the  Plate  I  think 
there  are  others  that  have  contracted. 

Mr.  Huj^iphrey.  The  only  other  line  to  South  America  in  the 
same  trade  as  your  line  is  the  Prince  Line,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Llovd  Brazileiro  are  in  the  New  York-Brazil 
trade — an  independent  line — and  they  quote  cheaper  freight  than 
we  do.  We  make  no  cliscrimination  for  anybody  who  wants  to 
ship  by  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  hearings 
on  House  resolution  543,  from  which  I  will  quote  what  purports  to 
be  your  testimony.  On  page  597  Mr.  Worthmgton  askea  this  ques- 
tion: 

Wli:»t  otlMM-  Vun^<  i\ro  ouiiixin^d  in  tlie  sniiio  tvmU*  as  :Iie  L;iini)ort  &  Holt  Line 
bet\v(»en  New  York  and  South  America  V 

Mr.  Da>'iels.  Tlie  oiilj-  line  is  the  Prince  Line. 
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Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  a  literally  correct  answer,  Mr.  Humphrey.* 
The  only  line  that  was  working  on  the  same  range  of  ports  and  the 
same  general  conditions  all  through  as  ours  at  that  time  was  thft 
Prince  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  understood.    Now,  then 

Mr.  Daniels  (continuing).  And,  if  the  chairman  will  allow  me;^ 
in  connection  with  this  testimony  of  many  years  ago,  which  I  under^ 
stand  has  been  a  little  bit  criticized  on  account  of  his  conciseness,  you 
will  recall  that  that  committee  was  not  investigating  the  shipping, 
but  was  investigating  a  complaint  that  was  lodged  with  the  members 
of  this  legislature  against  some  outside  interests,  and  when  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  I  thought  they  far  exceeded  the  scop* 
or  the  resolution.  I  had  no  advice  that  I  was  to  be  cross-examined 
on  these  various  subjects  by  a  lawyer  on  the  other  side  until  I  gat 
here.  My  answers  are  absolutely  truthful,  so  far  as  they  go.  They 
do  not  go  a  bit  further  than  necessary.  We  were  advised  over  night 
by  legal  advice  that  the  ccMnmittee  was  exceeding  the  resolution  by 
36me  considerable  degree  in  asking  such  questionsTand  I  partly  chal- 
lenged,  and  Mr.  Gottheil,  who  allowed  me,  challenged  him  com* 
pletely  on  that.  That  is  why  my  testimony  before  that  committee 
was  not  more  explanatory  than  it  is,  but  it  is  absolutlely  truthful  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  this  particular  question,  though  the  answer  was 
correct,  was  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Absolutely,  literally  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  they  had  not  any  authority  to  ask  it,  it  would 
not  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  truth  of  the  answer  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  purpose  in  asking  that  question  was  this,  and 
I  assumed  it  was  correct  when  I  read  it  there — ^has  not  the  Royal 
Mail  recently  acquired  both  your  line  and  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Haven't  vou  heard  that  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  say,  haven't  you  heard  that  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  heard. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  never  heard  anything  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course,  the  purpose,  you  see,  in  asking  that  it 
apparent,  because  if  they  are  the  only  two  lines  and  they  are  both 
owned  by  the  same  company  now,  they  could  very  well  do  away  with 
any  agreements. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  spoke  about  the 
rates  being  cabled  from  Europe  to  America  and  then  you  translated 
them  into  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  state  that.  I  said  the  tariffs  were 
mailed  to  us,  not  cabled. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Any  way,  they  were  translated  then  into  our 
money  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now^  the  complaint  has  been  made  that  in  the' 
translating  of  those  tariffs,  so  far  as  passengers  are  conoemed  be- 
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tween  here  and  Europe,  they  always  give  the  odd  amount  against 

the  American  passenger.    In  other  words 

'  Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  said  anything  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  passenger  rates.  Passenger  rates  are  not  sent  out  to  us.  Pas- 
senger rates  are  made  in  New  x  ork. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wait  until  I  finish  my  question.  [Continuing.] 
And  that  in  translating  them  they  make  the  odd  amount  of  money 
alwavs  against  the  American  passenger,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  Americans  taking  passage  between  here  and  Europe  are  paying 
something  over  a  million  dollars  more  for  exactly  the  same  service 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Humphrey  (continuing).  That  the  foreigner  gets.  Now,  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  is  whether  in  translating  your  freight  rates  you 
vse  the  same  method  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  have  stated  that  they  pay  a  million  dollars 
more. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  it  is  not  my  statement;  I  have  seen  it  made. 
Do  you  deny  it  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  do  not  pay  a  cent  more.  You  can  take  the 
whole  million  off,  the  whole  six  noughts. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  do  it  in  translating  your  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Possibly,  if  there  is  half  a  cent  difference  we  take 
the  half  cent,  possibly  not.  I  do  not  attend  to  the  details  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  morning  you  sutanitted  a  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  committee.  I  want  to  ask  you  whom  you  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Nobody  at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  your  attorneys,  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  did  not  see  it  until  on  the  train  last  night. 
r  submitted  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  prepared  it  without  consulting  anybody? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  then,  I  asked  you  this  morning  whether  or 
not  you  did  not  testify  before  the  Steenerson  committee,  which  was 
in  May,  1910,  that  you  had  no  knowledge  that  there  were  any  writ- 
ten agreements  between  the  lines  in  the  South  American  conference, 
of  which  yours  was  one,  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  page  and 
the  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  going  to  do  so.  I  want  to  put  extracts  from 
your  testimony  in  the  record.  Therefore  I  wish,  while  you  are 
present,  to  give  you  the  page  and  read  it  to  you.  I  will  first  read 
from  page  599  [reading]  : 

Mr.  WoBTHiwQTON.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  participated  In  conferences  with 
representativee  of  any  of  these  other  lines  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
schedule  of  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  Is  no  definite  organization.  If  we  are  not  quarreling 
with  each  other,  which  is  often  the  case,  there  Is  a  general  understanding 
imongst  the  freight  people  that  they  will  not  make  any  cut  in  rates  without 
advising  the  others.    There  is  a  friendly  understanding. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  With  whom,  representing  the  other  lines,  do  you  have 
that  friendly  understanding? 

Mr.  Daniels.  With  everybody,  if  we  are  on  friendly  terms. 

Mr.  WoBTHiWGTow.  Take  the  Prince  Line,  for  instance.  With  whom,  repre- 
senting that  line,  do  you  have  any  such  friendly  understanding? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  generally  done  by  the  contracting  men,  the  men  who  are 
engaging  our  freight.    They  do  not  cut  each  other  unless  It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTow.  What  makes  it  necessary? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Sometimes  one  needs  the  freight,  needs  a  cargo,  and  then  they 
may  make  a  reduction  to  get  it 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Is  there  any  understanding  in  writing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WosTHiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  to  confine  that  to  your  personal  knowledge? 
Yon  have  been  informed  about  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  thnk  there  is  any  such  agreement  in  writing. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  been  told,  at  any 
time,  that  there  is  such  an  understanding  in  writing,  or  such  an  understanding 
arriTed  at  in  any  way,  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line, 
and  others,  in  regard  to  freight  charges  between  here  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  WOBTHINOTON.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  knew  of  any,  but  whether 
you  have  heard  of  any? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  knowledge.    I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  not  answer  as  to  what  you 
have  heard? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  of  any.  I  can  only  answer 
what  I  know.    I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  I  tell  you  that  this  committee  has  decided  they  have  a 
rlfi^t  to  ask  what  has  been  heard,  so  that  they  can  trace  it  back.  Have  you 
not  been  informed  that  there  is  such  an  understanding  and  that  it  is  in 
writing? 

Mr  Daniels.  I  don't  know. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  about  the  South  American 
trade  in  regard  to  the  passenger  business. 

Mr.  Daniels.  May  I  answer  that  record  if  it  goes  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  the  record  is  quite  correct  as  I  gave  it  at  that 
time.    I  see  no  reason  to  make  any  change  in  it  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  was  in  1910,  was  it  not?  The  date  of  your 
testimony  as  I  have  it  here  was,  I  think,  the  19th  of  May,  1910;  that 
is  correct,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  what  the  date  is ;  but  if  you  have  it 
there,  that  must  be  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  the  date  of  this  Exhibit  A  is  in  1908,  I  be- 
lieve ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  believe  that  had  expired  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  you  had  never  heard  about  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  I  knew  it  had  expired. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  you  knew  it  had  expired,  you  had  necessarily 
heard  about  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  believe  the  statement  is  correct  with  what  was 
existent  at  the  time,  not  past  history. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  read  further.  I  want  to  read  from  page 
612,  the  bottom  of  the  page  [reading]  : 

Mr.  Worth iNGTON.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  arrangement  to  which  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  1b  a  party  by  which  the  moneys  received  from  the  car- 
riage of  freight  either  to  South  America  or  across  the  Atlantic  are  divided 
between  the  different  companies  in  any  given  proportion  or  prearranged  propor- 
tion? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  might  answer  no;  but  I  think  you  are  deviating  very  much, 
delving  into  matters  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  WoBTH INGTON.  Do  you  mean  that  you  decline  to  answer  or  you  do  not 
think  it  is  pertinent? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  way  you  put  the  question  I  can  not  answer  it;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  You  mean  you  do  not  understand  the  question? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No.  And  I  furthermore  think  that  this  deviating  so  widely 
from  the  various  points  that  we  are  prepared  to  answer  down  here  is  hardly 
proper. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  I  wiU  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  asking 
you  whether  the  information  I  have  received  is  correct,  that  tliere  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  these  lines  generally  which  carry  freight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
tliat  they  divide  up  in  certain  proportions  the  proceeds  among  themselves? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  But  on  this  line  of  questioning  I  think 
It  is  asidft  from  the  point 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  testimony  as  it  reads  in  the  present 
instance  is  as  I  answered.  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  rebate  that 
expired  the  year  previous  and  was  not  in  existence  at  that  time.  My 
testimony  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  if  you  testified  there  that  you  knew  of  no 
written  agreement  between  these  lines  with  reference  to  the  trade  in 
South  America,  you  were  correct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  was  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  that,  notwithstanding  this  other  contract 
which  a  cablegram  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  your  competitor  still 
thinks  is  in  force? 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  information  is  that  there  is  no  agreement  in 
force.    I  am  only  testifying  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  question  put  to  you  there  was  whether  you 
had  heard  that  there  was  any  written  agreement  between  these  lines 
running  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  was  that  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  answered  "  no,"  although  you  testified  this 
morning  that  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  agreement  made  in 
1908  as  soon  as  it  was  made  or  very  soon  thereafter. 

Mr.  Daniels.  But  it  had  expired  a  year  before  this  committee  came 
together.  I  will  repeat  again  that  my  testimony  at  that  time  was 
perfectly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  committee  "  you  m^an  a  congres- 
sional committee? 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  committee  on  the  lobby  in  Congress,  or  what- 
ever it  was. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  further  about  passenger 
rates.  What  are  the  name  of  the  vessels  that  carry  passengers  on  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  between  here  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  May  I  submit  our  schedule,  Mr.  Chairman,  giving 
the  names? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  names  of  the  vessels  as  given  in  the  schedule  referred  to  are 
as  follows: 

Vandyck,  T.  S.  S.;  Vavban,  T.  S.  S.;  Vestris,  T.  S.  S.;  Veronese, 
Voltaire.  Vasari,  Pascal,  Phidias,  Dryden,  Archimedes,  Euclid. 
RoHsetti,,  Verdi,  Canning,  Siddons,  Spenser,  Baphael,  Dettingen, 
Raehum,  Cavour,  Evesham,  Balajclava^  Flodden,  Colbert,  Tintoretto, 
Titian,  Thespis,  Terence,  Rernhrandt  Romney,  Canova,  ViUe  du 
Havre,  ViUe  de  Paris,  Cervantes,  Camoens,  SaUvst,  Tennyson,  Byron^ 
Virgil,  Horace,  Chaucer,  Hipparchus,  Inventor,  Kentmere. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  the  Voltaire  one? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Voltaire  is  one;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  other  vessels  in  its 
accommodations  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Voltaire  is  what  we  call  a  second-class  boat. 
We  charge  a  less  rate  of  freight  and  a  less  rate  of  passage  on  her 
than  we  do  on  our  larger  and  newer  steamers. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  miat  are  the  names  of  the  larger  and  newer 
steamers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  steamer  Vestris  is  the  newest  boat.  She  has  just 
come  on  the  berth,  and  if  you  will  refer  to  the  Daily  Consular  jRe- 
ports  of  January  3,  1913,  the  American  consul  at  Rio  writes: 

The  I^niiK>rt  &  Holt  Steamship  Co.,  that  has  for  some  years  maiutained  a 
fortnightly  service  between  New  York  and  Brazil  and  Argentina,  has  placed  a 
12.000-ton  steamer  on  the  New  York-Brazil  route,  which  is  equally  as  com- 
fortable and  modern  as  the  ships  running  between  Europe  and  Brazil.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  ships  of  this  character  will  be  added  to  the  service,  as  the 
passeuj^er  and  freigh*^  traffic  certainly  warrant  it;  although  there  is  little  or 
no  immigrant  movement  either  way,  such  as  there  is  between  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  the  question  of  return  cargoes  is  more  difficult  than  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  did  that  vessel  start  running? 

Mr.  Daniels".  She  started  from  Buenos  Aires  in  September  or 
October. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  many  round  trips  did  she  make? 

Mr.  Daniels.  She  is  completing  her  first  round  trip  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  a  new  vessel.  Have  you  any  other  of  the 
same  character? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Vasari,  which  cAme  on  the  berth  two  years  ago, 
is  a  boat  of  the  very  highest  type,  and  at  that  time  was  almost  as 
modem  as  the  Vestris  is  to-day.  On  the  Vestris  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  company  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Le\^is  Nixon,  and  their 
opinion  was  that  the  boat  was  one  of  the  finest  that  had  come  into 
New  York  in  any  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  frequent  sailings  do  you  give  now  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Every  other  Saturday. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wnat  vessels  do  you  use  in  making  these  sailings? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  submitted  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  can't  vou  tell  me? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Vestris^  Verdi.  Vasari^  Voltaire^  Veronese^ 
Byron^  and  Tennyson. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  the  sailings  of  these  vessels  the  kind  of  sail- 
ings fixed  by  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  not  fixed  by  the  conference;  it  is  fixed  by  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Without  consultation  with  any  other  line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  quite  positive  without  consultation  with  any 
other  line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  fix  your  freight  rates  independently  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  already  made  that  a  matter  of  record,  Mr. 
Humphrey.    I  have  testified  all  the  morning  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  would  it  not  have  oeen  just  as  easy  for  you 
to  have  said  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  as  it  would  for  you  to  have  said  that? 
Do  vou  fix  the  passenger  rate? 

Mir.  Daniels.  The  passenger  rate  we  fix  independently. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  is  understood  between  yourselves  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  that  you  shall  maintain  such  a  class 
of  passenger  service  between  America  and  Brazilian  points  as  will 
prevent  other  competition  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  no.  That  is  entirelv  a  private  venture  of  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the  introduction  oi  these  high-class  boats.  It 
is  a  line  they  have  built  up  after  many  years — we  have  been  in  the 
trade  for  40  years,  and  we  have  built  up  this  passenger  service  be- 
tween here  and  South  America  until,  as  I  just  stated,  our  last  ship 
is  one  of  the  finest  ships  that  has  ever  come  to  or  sailed  from  New 
York  in  all  appointments.     She  cost  about  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  the  same  passen- 
ger rates  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  as  the  Lloyd  Bra- 
zileiro? 

Mr.  Daniels.  When  we  first  went  into  the  business  we  took  the 
rate  then  existing  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy,  lou  just  make  the  same  rate  as  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 
has  to  New  York,  but  vou  are  doing  it  independently,  nevertheless? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  tafee  them  as  a  guide  in  making  our  own  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  ask  the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  do  ask  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Daniels,  you  still  get  within  $10,  I  believe 
you  said,  as  much  for  carrying  a  passenger  direct  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  New  York  as  the  other  line  gets  for  carrying  a  passenger  all 
the  way  to  Europe  and  back  to  New  York,  although  the  distance  is 
only  about  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Humphrey,  there  is  an  answer  in  the  tail  of 
each  one  of  your  questions.  I  explained  very  thoroughly  this  morn- 
ing that  the  local  rate  between  Southhampton  and  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  local  rate  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  was  practically 
the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  a  passenger  in  South 
America  can  buy  a  ticket  to  New  York  by  way  of  Europe  of  the  same 
class  for  about  $10  additional.  That  statement  has  been  made,  and 
I  noted  this  morning  where  they  were  the  same  in  respect  to  all 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  A  passenger,  if  he  bought  a  ticket  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  New  York  via  Southhampton,  would  pav  $10  additional  over  the 
rate  direct  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  give  you  a  printed  schedule;  it  is  all  published. 

Mr.  IIumphrey.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  them.  There  is  very 
little  travel  from  South  America  to  this  country  as  compared  with 
the  travel  from  South  America  to  this  country  via  Europe,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  quite  a  good  deal.  Still,  a  good  many  tickets 
are  bought  that  way.  The  Vestris  can  carry  250  first  cabin  passen- 
gers, 125  second,  and  as  many  steerage  as  accommodations  may  re- 
quire.    I  hope  to  fill  her,  but  I  might  say 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  the  number 
of  passengers  that  you  have  carried  from  South  America  to  this 
country,  and  from  here  to  Europe  on  a  through  rate,  we  will  say, 
during  the  year  1911. 

The  Chairman.  And  1912. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Of  course  in  1912  they  got  an  additional  ship 
and  the  statements  might  not  all  be  made  up.  But  I  wish  you  would 
give  that. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  him,  Mr.  Cliair* 
man.  Does  your  conierence  make  any  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
trade  coming  from  South'  America  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  mean  freight  or  passenger? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  mean  freight. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Freight  trade.    We  do  not  attempt  to  monopolize  it. 

Mr.  HuMPHREr.  Well,  is  the  trade  between  here  and  South 
America  practically  monopolized  by  the  different  conference  lines, 
in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Daniels  It  is  not,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  consider  that  the  trade  between  here  and 
South  America  is  practically  what  we  call  a  free  sea  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a  free  sea. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  According  to  the  report  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  during  the  year  1910,  there  was  901  entries  of 
steam  vessels  in  this  country  from  South  America,  and  270  of  them 
came  to  this  country  in  ballast.  Now,  if  it  is  a  free  sea,  how  do  you 
explain  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  be  glad  to  explain  it  to  you,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
A  great  many  of  our  boats  come  in  ballast.  There  was  not  enough 
cargo  coming  forward  to  fill  all  the  beats.  We  will  take,  if  you  like, 
the  trade  in  sections.  You  have  brought  up  the  coffee  trade  with 
Brazil.  The  whole  coffee  trade  with  Brazil  is  not  enough  coffee  to 
fill  the  number  of  boats  that  we  have  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  necessair 
for  the  regular  lines,  who  have  built  up  the  trade,  to  get  as  much 
coffee  as  they  can.  From  the  River  Plata  the  trade  is  in  its  infancy. 
When  we  started,  a  few  years  ago,  we  practically  got  no  cargo  and 
we  took  it  at  ballast  rates — absolutely  nothing;  $2  a  ton,  or  something 
like  that.  That  trade  is  gradually  growing,  but  the  character  of 
exports  from  that  country  not  sucli  as  will  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  imtil  the  Democratic  Party  (which  I  hope  will  hap- 
pen) will  break  up  the  tariff  and  make  it  possible  to  bring  meat 
stuffs  and  other  .products  of  the  Argentine  into  the  United  States, 
in  which  case  we  will  be  able  to  use  our  boats  and  refrigerators,  and 
so  forth,  and  get  some  freight  to  make  it  worth  while.  But  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  worth  nothing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  take  the  coffee  trade :  What  proportion  of 
the  coffee  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  carried  by 
vessels  outside  of  the  conference  lines,  excepting  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro, 
which  you  claim  is  a  competitor?  Outside  of  that  line,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  coffee  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  is 
carried  by  vessels  outside  of  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  hope  we  carry  all  of  it,  because  we  have  got  to  run 
our  ships  to  make  it  pay.  There  is,  however,  one  shipper  who  does 
not  ship  with  us.  That  is  Arbuckle  Bros.  Formerly  tney  were  our 
largest  supporter.  They  received  the  largest  concession  of  those 
shippers  then,  several  years  ago,  and  it  is  only  within  a  verv  few 
months,  as  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  district  attomev  of  New 
York  will  show,  that  they  stopped.  They  were  negotiating  with  us — 
they  were  willing  to  give  us  all  the  cotfee  for  our  regular  boats,  if 
we  would  allow  uiem  a  little  concession  more  favorable  to  them  than 
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the  other  shippers.  We  declined,  and  Arbuckle  stopped.  But  I  do 
hot  think  they  find  it  as  profitable  to  ship  coffee  now,  which  is  worth 
$300  to  $400  a  ton,  and  must  be  carefully  handled — it  requires  boats 
to  be  constant  and  requires  first-class  service  of  every  kind — as  to 
ship  through  resposible,  respectable  lines,  who  will  assure  them, 
month  in  and  month  out  throughout  the  year,  regularity  that  will 
fcatisfy  the  necessities  of  the  business,  and  make  a  mutual  profit  for 
both. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  other  coffee  shipper,  besides  Arbuckle, 
who  brings  any  coffee  from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Outside  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  so,  outside  of  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  vessels,  besides  the 
Lloyd  Brazileiro's,  bringing  coffee  from  the  Argentine  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  average  boat  is  not  qualified  to  bring  coffee. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  just  asking  you  whether  there  is  any  boat 
which  does. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  kept  a  record. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Daniels,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  If 
your  line  has  been  willing  to  make  a  special  concession  to  such  a  firm 
as  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  why  has  it  not  been  willing  to 
make  a  special  concession  to  other  shippers  of  the  same  class  of 
products  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  not  made  any  special  concession  to  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  which  we  are  not  willing  to  make  to 
everybody  else.  We  have  made  a  contract  for  a  period  >vith  the 
Singer  Co.  which  we  will  make  with  everybody  else  shipping  the 
same  class  of  goods.  We  are  willing  to  make  a  contract  with  Ar- 
buckle Bros,  for  coffee  upon  the  same  terms  that  every  other  shipper 
from  Brazil  ships  on,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  make  a  discrimina- 
tory condition.  It  was  not  very  much  of  a  discrimination,  but  it  was 
a  different  contract.     It  was  nothing  in  the  rate. 

Mr.  Ayres.  What  was  it,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  was  just  a  little  detail,  something  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  it  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  No;  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  rates  for  the  serv- 
ice ;  the  service  was  worth  the  rates.  The  reason  they  broke  with  us 
years  ago  was  only  because  they  had  always  enjoyed  a  rate  in  those 
days  based  on  the  amount  shipped,  and  they  were  shippers  of  a 
million  bags.  But  their  business  has  since  fallen  off,  I  see,  to  400,000 
bags  this  last  year.  They  have  storage  facilities  down  in  Brazil, 
where  thev  can  store  the  coffee  up  and  ship  when  the  boat  gets  in 
occasionally.  But  when  you  count  the  storage  cost  on  it  of  $300  or 
$400  a  month  I  think  Arbuckle  would  be  getting  a  pretty  good 
proposition  if  they  would  use  our  boats  at  the  same  rates  we  are 
carrying  it  out  to-day.  But  we  could  not  agree  on  any  concessions 
that  were  not  fair  to  the  trade,  and  they  declined  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Daniels,  you  state  that  you  have  a  rate  from 
Rio  via  Southampton  to  New  York — a  passenger  rate. 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  At  about  $10  in  excess  of  the  rate  from  Rio  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  about  that ;  very  close  to  it,  I  know. 

Mr.  STEPHfeNS.  Why  do  you  make  that  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Because  the  lines  running  to  Southampton  from  Rio 
try  to  take  the  passengers  to  New  York  by  that  way  at  that  low  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  if  allowed  to  do  so  they  would  interfere  with 
your  travel  from  Rio  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  want  them  to  stop  interfering  with  the  New 
York  travel. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  they  would  interfere  with  it  if  allowed  to  do 
what  they  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Without  retaliatory  measures. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  because  of  the  competition,  then,  that  you 
make  the  rate  you  do  from  Rio  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  it  is  a  losing  proposition  to-day.  and  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fact  that  some  passengers  who  go  from  New  York 
go  a  roundabout  way. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  traveling  public,  then,  really  reap  the  ad- 
vantage because  of  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  could  hardly  call  it  an  advantage,  because  the  peo- 
ple who  go  that  way  pay  more  money  to  go  that  way.  They  take  10 
days  longer  time  to  go  that  way,  and  that  is  rather  expensive.  On 
the  other  hand 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  would  be  considerable  travel  from  Rio  to 
Southampton  and  then  to  New  York,  anyway,  would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  .  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  in  this  way  they  are  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  reduced  tariff? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  get  a  lower  rate.  As  I  say,  there  is  a  large 
triangle  traveled  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  to  South  America, 
because,  naturally,  they  want  to  aid  their  British  and  German  affilia- 
tions in  business.  We  get  it  one  way  and  then  they  come  the  triangle 
back. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  traveling  public  is  actually  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage because  of  the  competition  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  reaping  the  advantage  in  that  waj'.  On 
the  Vestris  we  make  a  very  cheap  rate  to  try  to  induce  travel.  Al- 
though we  have  the  best  boat  and  we  have  a  surplus  of  room,  she 
is  away  ahead  of  her  time,  and  we  have  got  to  develop  gradually  in 
the  business;  and  to  fill  her  we  make  a  specially  low  rate  to  anybody 
who  will  make  the  voyage  that  way  down,  and  in  that  way  we  are 
developing  quite  a  good  deal  of  tourist  travel,  which  is  practically 
^unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  order  to  get  the  travel  we 
are  giving  a  special  inducement  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  of  the  trouble  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  bring  a  good  deal  of  the 
freight  into  this  country  over  the  conference  lines? 

I^ir.  Daniels.  ^Vhat  difficulty — ^in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  empty  boats — coming  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  imports  from  Argentina  to  Xew  York  are 
comparatively  small  as  compared  with  the  exports  from  Xew  York 
to  Argentina.  I  presume  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  boats  that  go 
from  New  York  to  Argentina  never  come  back  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Because  they  get  no  load  back? 

Mr.  Danieij3.  There  is  nothing  to  bring. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  think  that  if  we  let  in  meat  stuffs  and  other 
things  that  they  will  have  something  to  bring  back? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Business  is  bound  to  pick  up,  and  the  more  business 
there  is  the  more  we  will  have  to  carry. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Daniels,  how  do  you  expect  that  is  going  to 
affect  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  farmers'  products  are  more  valuable  every  day. 
It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  works  out  itself.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  a  bit. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Daniels,  what  is  the  first-class  passenger  rate 
from  New  York  on  this  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  $150,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  what  is  the  round  trip? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  make  a  round-trip  rate  from  Buenos  Aires  of 
$300.     I  think  to  Rio  it  is  $225,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  reduction  of  about  $75? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  it  is  a  material  reduction. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Right  at  that  point,  about  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping each  way;  while  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  figures  for  the 
tonnage,  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  cargoes  that  come  this  way 
are  more  valuable,  bulk  for  bulk,  I  do  happen  to  have  the  figures 
of  the  trade  for  1910,  and  I  want  to  put  them  in  the  record.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1910  all  the  freight  to  South  America  is  given  a  value 
of  $196,i64 J86 ;  and  during  that  same  period,  from  South  America, 
$92,295,218 ;  so,  in  value.  South  America  gets  decidedly  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  includes  coffee  at  $300  a  ton 
and  rubber  at  $2,000  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sidney  Story  put  those  figures  in  the  record, 
showing  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  stating  also  that  the 
merchants  of  South  America  would  be  very  glad  to  trade  out  that 
difference  with  us. 

Now  take  up  the  Arsrentine  trade.  We  have  spent,  I  think,  enough 
time  with  the  other.  Mr.  Daniels,  will  you  state  if  your  company  at 
present  or  at  any  time  within  the  last  two  years  is  or  has  been  a  party 
to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  any  understandings  with  any 
other  steamship  line  or  Tines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passen- 
ger traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  and  the  East  or  ports  in  the 
Argentine  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  passenger  understandings  whatever.  In 
freight  we  are,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  in  accord  with  the  other 
lines  in  the  making  of  rates. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  would  include  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line' 
and  the  Houston  Line  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes.    159. 

The  Chairman.  Barber  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Norton  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  how  active  the  Norton  Line  is.  I 
understand  they  are  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  or  Plate  Line? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line? 
Those  are  the  lines  that  are  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  you  have  one  line  duplicated  there,  have 
you  not? 

The  Chairman.  The  last  line — that  is  the  line  of  which  Mr.  Lyons 
is  the  agent  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  does  not  go  to  the  Argentine  proper.  It 
touches  occasionally  at  Bahia  Blanca. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  they  go  to  Bahia  Blanca. 
^  Mr.  Daniels.  The  Grace  Line,  I  think,  go  to  Bahia  Blanca  occa- 
sionally. 

The  Chairman.  The  lines  that  I  have  named  are  in  the  conference 
and  have  the  same  rates  to  Argentine  ports  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rates  on  the  return  voyage? 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  Argentina  to  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  the  same 
tariff  on  the  return  voyage  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  do  not  have  the  same  tariffs  entirely;  it  is  a 
different  cargo.  AVhether  the}^  have  any  agreements  working  I  do 
not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  pooling  arrangement  on  freight 
northbound  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  rebating  agreements? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  will  have  to  answer  that  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
advised. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pay  shippers  any  deferred  rebates  on 
shipments  like  the  shipments  from  Rio? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  northbound  busi- 
ness from  the  Argentine.  I  think  Mr.  Houston,  who  will  follow  me 
on  the  stand,  will  be  able  to  answer  that  question  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  arrangements  between  the  several  lines, 
known  as  the  conference  lines  in  the  trade  with  Argintina  the  same. 
as  between  this  country  and  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mean  outward  from  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  just  have  an  informal  agreement  to  maintain 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  those  lines  also  members  of  this  con- 
ference, and  do  they  meet  with  you  as  members  of  the  same  committee 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brazil  part  of  it; 
but,  as  I  gave  you  in  a  statement  this  morning,  the  representatives 
of  the  lines  have  weekly  meetings,  similar  to  the  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  But  their  meetings  are  distinct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  meetings  are  distinct,  and  they  are  in  each 
other's  office,  in  turn — something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  representative  of  each  line  meets  the  repre^. 
sentatives  of  the  other  lines  in  conference  about  how  often  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  About  once  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  the  subjects  of  those  conferences? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  also  make  reports  on  the  boats  berthed,  the 
amount  of  cargo  contracted,  and  the  contracts  made.  If  any  rates 
are  to  be  made,  they  make  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  rates  made  at  the  conference  in  New 
York,  or  are  they,  like  the  rates  in  the  Brazilian  trade^  cabled  from 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rates  in  New  York  are  made  in  New  York, 
through  the  lines  that  have  their  principal  offices  in  New  York — 
home  offices. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  New  York-Argentine  rates  are  made  in 
Kew  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  made  in  New  York;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  made  in  these  conferences? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  done  in  these  conferences  in  addi- 
tion to  making  these  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  business.  Every  line  is  on  its  own 
bottom,  so  to  speak;  they  take  their  own  earnings  on  their  own 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  pooling  of  earnings? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  other  agreement  except  a  friendly  main- 
taining of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  trade  you  have  agreements  with  shippers, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  agreements  with  shippers  in  the  Argen- 
tine trade — contracts.  They  are  not  agreements,  but  contracts  with 
shippers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  contracts  in  writing? 

Mr.  Daniells.  Contracts  in  writing  with  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  parties? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  particular  parties  with  whom  you  have 
contracts  in  the  Argentine  trade. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Each  line  has  their  own  contract  in  the  Argentine 
trade.  I  speak  for  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  We  have  contracts 
with  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  John  Dunn  Son  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  J.  I.  Case  Co. — is  that  the  plow  company? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  thrashing  machine  company.  And  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  similar  contracts-    I  do  not  recall  their  names. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  contracts  on  the  part  of  shippers  made 
with  your  company  or  with  the  several  companies  in  the  conference  ? 
Are  they  joint  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  not  joint  contracts.  They  are  made;  each 
line  making  its  own  contract  and  assuming  the  liability  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  contract ;  but  they  have  the  privilege  of  shipping  by 
other  steamers  than  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  while  the  contract  is  made,  for 
instance,  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  yet  it  is  understood  they 
may  ship  by  any  one  of  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  the  shipper  wants  to  and  the  conference  line  will 
take  the  goods. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  those  contracts  permit  them  to  ship  by  any 
other  line  than  the  parties  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Most  of  the  contracts,  I  think,  read — ^you  have  one 
in  the  record,  have  you  not  ?  It  is  in  the  record  of  yesterday — Arkell 
&  Douglass.    If  you  will  let  me  have  that  I  can  explain  more  properly. 

The  Chaikman.  I  simply  want  to  refer  to  it  and  have  you  verify  it, 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  a  contract  made  with  the  rfouston  Line, 
incorporated  in  yesterday's  record,  and  reads  that  "  Shipments  shalj 
only  De  made  by  steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  C!o."  I 
presume  our  contracts  have  much  the  same  phraseology,  although  I 
do  not  think  they  are  identical,  except  in  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  contract  before  you.  Does  it  not 
provide  that  the  parties  named  there  as  the  shippers  shall  give  all 
their  business  to  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  contract  reads: 

It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  of  Messrs.  Arkell  &  Douglas  (lnc.)>  estimated  to  amount  to  about 

tons  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata  ports,  and  shipments  shall 

only  he  made  by  steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  "steamers" — that  refers  to  individual 
steamers,  not  to  the  lines,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Individual  steamers  of  their  line  or  any  other 
steamer  they  might  name. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  does  not  say  so;  but  it  would  be  implied.  They 
would  not  go  outside  of  their  friendly  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  "  friendly  arrangement "  mean  the  terms 
of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  because  our  line  is  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
tract, and  the  Houston  Line  have  not  the  privilege  of  naming  our 
boats  unless  we  wanted  that  specific  boat  to  take  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  the  committee  now  that  these  parties 
^ive  that  contract  for  the  privilege  of  shipping  by  any  one  of  the 
conference  lines  or  by  any  other  lines  at  will  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  our  own  case  we  have  had  the  question  raised 
several  times  where  people  have  tried  to  get  the  benefit  of  contract 
rates  when  we  did  not  have  the  space,  and  were  charging  higher,  and 
when  the  parfies  did  not  have  any  liability  under  that  contract,  nor 
have  the  other  lines  any  liability  or  responsibility  other  than  is 
voluntary  under  our  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  recognize — ;— 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  a  custom,  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, the  shippers  ship  by  what  steamers  they  like,  because  the  rates 
are  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  say  "  steamers  "  you  mean  lines  u\ 
the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  an  understanding  between  your- 
selves that  while  they  may  desi^ate,  for  instance,  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line,  they  may,  if  they  desire,  ship  via  a  steamer  belonging  to 
one  of  the  other  lines  in  the  conference,  yet  as  between  yourselves  you 
are  mutually  responsible. 
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Mr.  DANiEXiS.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  responsible.  The  onl^y  agreement 
we  have  in  the  Plata  trade,  as  I  mentioned^  is  the  maintenance  of 
rates.  We  have  no  other  agreement  regardmg  any  joint  responsi- 
bility or  anything  else,  unless  we  bind  or  contract  ourselves  as  joint 
contractors.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  made 
by  the  Barber  Line,  I  think,  where  all  the  lines  and  the  amount  that 
each  of  them  shall  carry  is  named,  and  we  are  each  responsible.  I 
think  th)3  contract  is  the  only  one ;  that  is,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is 
only  one. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  us  a  copy  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  with  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.  I  will  try  to  get  it; 
if  they  will  give  it  to  me  I  will  furnish  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  copies  of  the  other  contracts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  furnish  copies  of  them;  we  are  parties  to  it, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  note  of  that  and 
furnish  it  to  the  committee.  Are  any  vessels  outside  the  conference 
operating  between  Argentina  ports  and  New  York? 

Mr.  DANiEii3.  I  do  not  think  there  are.  I  think  that — unless  you 
mean  whether  the  Norton  lines  consider  themselves  in  the  conference 
or  not.  They  operate  a  steamer  to  the  south.  I  think  the  other  boats 
that  are  operated  outside  the  regular  lines  have  been  mostly  to  Brazil. 
I  do  not  think  they  have  gone  through  to  the  Plata,  although  there 
may  have  been  some  which  have  gone. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Norton  Line 
and  these  other  lines  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Norton  lines  do  not  attend  the  conference  meet- 
ings of  rate  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  same  rates,  however,  as  the  con- 
ference lines,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  understand  that  they  maintain  practically  the  same 
rates ;  yes,  sir,  although  I  think  occasionally  they  slip  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  you  that  they 
shall  maintain  the  sam^  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  definite  understanding,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  care  how  "  definite  "  it  is.  Is  there 
any  understanding? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  say  no.  There  used  to  be  an  understanding, 
they  were  members  of  the  conference  until  recently.  I  presume, 
unless  they  maintain  the  rates  and  there  was  any  cause 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  get  out  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  About  a  year  ago — ^I  do  not  think  they  have  been  in 
the  conference  for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  what  was  the  reason  for  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  why  they  got  out? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  managed  in  New  York ;  I  do  not  know  the 
reason.    They  never  gave  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Did  not  they  assign  any  reasons  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  had  very  friendly  relations,  and  they  withdrew 
without  assigning  any  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  stopped  coming  to  any  more  meetings. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Cut  it  off  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Cut  it  right  off. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  the  relations  just  as  cordial  as  when  they 
were  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Practically.  We  do  not  mind  taking  a  little  freight 
from  them  if  we  can  get  it.  I  think  I  took  their  largest  contract 
away  from  them  not  long  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Goodwin. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  the  conference  meet  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  an  office  in  the  Produce  Exchange.  I  think 
it  is  214,  the  same  as  registered  in  this  old 

Mr.  Garhard.  326,  on  the  main  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Garhard.  326. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  would  only  be  on  another  floor;  I  do  not  re- 
member the  number. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  conference  in  the  Argentine  trade 
meet? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  meet  generally  at  the  different  line  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  that  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  secretary  of  that  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  record  kept  of  your  meetings? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  just  a  memoranaum  is  made  by  whoever  is 
present  about  the  reports  from  the  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  line  go  to  Bahia  Blanca  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  gone  there ;  we  go  there  very  rarel3^ 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  go  to  the  Bahia  Blanca? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a  port  that  those  main  Plata  lines  call  at  very 
irregularly.  I  think  that  practically  all  the  boats  send  a  steamer 
there  possibly  once  a  year,  and  in  addition  to  that  I  think  the  two 
west  coast  lines  stop  at  Bahia  Blanca. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  the  conference 
lines  that  the  New  York  and  South  Ajnerican  line  shall  go  to  Bahia 
Blanca  only  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  not.  I  never  come  in  contact  with  them  at 
all,  in  fact.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  the  New  York  and 
South  American  Line  with  reference  to  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  ' 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  furnished  the  committee,  I  will  say,  on 
all  commodities  in  every  instance  show  that  their  rates  are  just  2^ 
cents  less  than  the  conference  lines'  rates. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rates  via  the  South  American  Line? 

The  Chairman.  To  Bahai  Blanca. 

Mr.  Daniels.  To  Bahai  Blanca — we  have  only  had  one  steamer 
there  in  a  year,  and  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  trade.  ^  That 
will  show  very  conclusively  that  we  had  no  agreement,  would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  even  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  agreement  that  there  shall  be? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  agreement  of  that  kind.  We  could  not  commit 
that  anywhere ;  that  would  take  all  our  business  away^  in  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Daniels,  you  said  that  representatives  of  the  con- 
ference lines  meet  once  each  week  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  River  Plata  trade? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  in  the  Argentine  as  well. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Argentine  is  the  River  Plata,  you  know.. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  Brazilian  and  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  different  trades  entirely,  and  different  peo* 
pie,  but  practically  tne  same  method  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  you  also  give  the  purposes  for  which  they  meet^ 
In  pursuing  that  purpose,  into  what  details  do  the  representatives  go! 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Either  in  the  Brazilian  or  the  Argentine — say  the 
Brazilian. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Brazilian  simply  file  statistics  regarding  the 
boats  that  are  loading,  the  amount  they  have,  the  way  the  joint  con- 
tracts are  being  handled,  and  recording  any  contracts  that  may  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  file  a  statement,  then,  of  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  they  have  contracted  for  that  particular  shipment  and  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  the  rates;  just  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  tonnage  and  with  whom  the  contracts  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Daniels.  No.  Supposing  you  had  a  6,000-ton  boat  sailing  in 
three  weeks  and  you  had  4,000  tons  of  cargo  booked  for  her.  You 
would  simply  record  that  such  and  such  a  boat  would  sail  on  such 
and  such  a  date  and  had  4,000  tons  booked.  That  would  leave  her 
2,000  tons  of  space  to  fill. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Nothing  else  is  given  in  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  that  is  practically  all  that  is  given — just  a  little 
two  lines. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  what  purpose  is  this  schedule?  Or  these  facts 
given  to  your  secretary? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Just  so  that 

Mr.  Stfa'ens.  To  keep  each  other  from  encroaching  on  the  other's 
field. 

Mr*  Daniei^j.  And  to  keep  them  advised  as  to  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage. If  the  berth  is  in  the  present  Brazil  berth  our  contracts  are 
in  excess  of  our  tonnage,  and  we  have  had  to  put  on  some  larger 
boats  and  some  extra  steamers  to  carry  more,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  losing  contracts,  and  we  are  not  very  keen  on  carrying  out 
our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Does  this  meeting  frequently  take  place  because  of 
a  desire  to  divide  more  or  less  equally  the  amount  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  only  the  joint  contracts  are  divided,  the  ones 
we  have  underwritten  jointly.  The  amount  of  tonnage,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  are  quite  a  small  factor  during  the  last  year  in  the 
Brazil  trade,  and  we  have  carried  very  little  compared  with  what 
the  German  lines  have,  and  I  think  the  Prince  Line  has  carried 
more  than  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  made  more  money  by  doing  that  or  less? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  not  had  the  steamers.  We  have  allowed 
our  passenger  boats  on  the  way  to  the  Plata  to  stop  there  and  take 
a  thousand  tons  or  1,500  tons  of  cargo,  and  then  go  on  to  the  river. 
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Mr.  Ste\'en8.  You  desire  the  passenger  traflSc? 

Mr.  Daniels.  At  the  time  we  were  devoting  ourselves  to  the 
passenger  boats — doing  two  services  with  the  same  boats. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  handle  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  passenger  traffic 
we  have  hopes  for;  it  has  got  to  be  developed,  and  we  have  got  to 
create  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  did  you  give  up  your  profitable  freight  busi- 
ness, your  share  or  any  part  of  it,  and  take  up  the  passenger  end  of 
it,  if  it  was  not  profitable? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Well,  our  freight,  what  we  do  carry,  is  quite  profit- 
able because  we  get  the  better  class.  Our  boats  are  both  very 
large — 10-000-ton  boats — in  Brazil,  but  we  carry  through  to  the 
Argentine.  The  bulk  of  the  cargo  is  for  the  Argentine,  and  only 
a  small  portion  for  Brazil.  Consequently  our  ratio  in  the  Brazil 
trade  is  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  was  the  speed  of  those  larger  boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  capable  of  making  16  knots.  We  run  on  a 
13-knot  schedule. 

Mr.  SiTVENS.  Is  not  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  conference  and 
your  conference  meetings  to  divide  in  somewhat  equal  portions  the 
tonnage  from  here  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  the  trade  is  not  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage.  There  was  an  old  arrangement  regarding  the  number  of 
ships  dispatched,  but  if  a  ship  went  with  a  thousand  tons  she  is 
t*ounted  a  ship  just  as  much  as  one  of  6,000  tons  capacity. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  one  of  the  purposes,  then,  to  in  some  way  divide 
the  profits  of  that  trade? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  No;  there  are  no  profits;  each  line  takes  its  own 
earnings. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  what  reason  do  you  meet  for? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  these  joint  contracts  to  carry  forward, 
and  we  are  also  interested  in  the  future  growth  of  the  trade.  It  is 
growing  very  fast,  and  we  have  to  make  our  provisions  for  that  and 
keep  intelligently  posted ;  that  is  the  real  object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Daniels,  that  by  these  conference 
meetings  and  by  the  assembling  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
conference  lines,  and  the  going  over  of  the  details  of  the  contracts, 
you  get  the  amount  of  tonnage  secured,  that  you  can  in  the  end 
derive  larger  profits  than  if  you  did  not  have  those  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  We  save  the  waste  of  pulling  against  each  other  by 
pulling  together.  As  I  explained  this  morning,  if  there  was  a  very 
little  cargo  or  too  bulky  scheduled  for  the  same  port  in  the  same 
week  or  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  a  very  little  cargo 
jointly  for  that  port,  one  line  or  both  of  them  cable  to  their  owners 
asking  one  line  be  given  a  transfer  and  withdraw,  and  save  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  call.  One  boat  would  do  the  service  just  as  well,  and 
we  have  to  provide  i^serve  tonnage  in  the  different  lines  for  those 
contracts  we  are  interested  in  jointly.  One  line  will  make  a  contract 
and  see  that  it  is  carried  out,  and  the  way  it  sees  best  is  carried  out 
by  conference  around  the  table,  the  way  you  gentlemen  are  assem- 
bled here. 
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Mr.  Aykes.  Mr.  Daniels,  in  a  case  like  that,  where  f i-eight  is  offered 
two  or  three  different  lines,  and  one  of  those  were  not  enough  to 
fill  both  boatSj  as  you  say,  and  when  that  boat  is  withdrawn,  is  that 
freight  all  shipped  in  the  first  boat  out,  or  is  it  held  back  for  the 
©ther  boat? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  it  is  all  sent  right  out  for  the  advantage  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  In  one  boat? 

Mr.  Daniels,  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Ayres.  In  a  case  like  that,  your  line  is  offered  some  freight 
and  the  Prince  Line  is  offered  some  freight,  and  you  withdraw  one 
of  your  boats  there  or  they  withdraw  one  of  their  boats,  and 
all  the  shippers  send  their  stuff  on  that  line;  how  would  that  be 
filled? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  All  direct — by  direct  freight,  simply  turn  them  over 
to  the  boat  scheduled  for  the  port. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  thev  would  conduct  the  entire  business? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  bill  for  the  freight. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  collect  for  it  and  take  the  entire  profits? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Simply  turn  it  over  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Turn  it  over  to  them. 

Mr.  Ayres.  This  seems  to  be  a  philanthropic  scheme  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  No;  I  can  tell  you  the  other  that  unfortunately  we 
found  that  one  of  our  passenger  boats  was  very  much  overloaded,  to 
make  call  and  get  dispatch  before  needed.  And  we  were  very  glad 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  intermediate  freight — freight  offering  for  the 
terminal  where  we  stopped.  We  found  one  of  the  Prince  Line  boats 
loaded  up,  or  largely  loaded  up,  waiting  for  a  contract  of  cars  to 
arrive  on  the  railway,  and  we  switched  over  this  entire  cargo,  tele- 
graphed and  got  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  thereby  saved  a  wait 
of  half  a  dozen  days,  and  we  accomplished  our  dispatch  on  the  coast, 
which  was  very  essential,  and  we  satisfied  the  shipper  who  got  his 
goods  all  at  the  same  time.  That  is  how  the  economy  is  effected,  and 
that  is  the  object  of  our  working  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Daniels,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions 
on  a  different  line  than  that,  if  these  gentlemen  are  through? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  committee  have  evidence  that  there  is  a 
written  contract  between  these  conference  lines  in  the  trade  between 
Argentina  and  Europe,  embodying  rebate  provisions.  What  do  you 
say  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  contract  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  I  think  it  more  than  likely.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  details,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Embodying  the  rebate  provisions  and  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  shippers  may  obtain  these  deferred  rebates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mean  from  Argentina  to  Europe? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  vice  versa.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  such  is  the 
fact,  and  such  is  also  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the  countries 
where  they  operate. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  firm  and  the  Houston,  the  Prince  Liile  and 
the  Hamburg- American,  and  the  Hamburg  South  American  Lines  are 
all  parties  to  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mean  abroad? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  then,  have  you  not  an  understanding 
between  yourselves  that  that  agreement  shall  be  in  force  as  between 
you  and  the  trade  between  South  American  ports  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Why,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.    In  the  first  place 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  not  been  advised  by  counsel  that  on 
account  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  the  possibility  of  liability 
under  its  provisions,  it  is  best  not  to  have  that  agreement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.    I  am  trying 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  you  had  advice  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  not  at  all — not  at  all,  and  we  never  had  the 
case  up — never  had  occasion  to  raise  it.  I  am  answering  you  to-day 
as  broadly  as  I  can.  It  is  for  our  interest  to  clear  this  matter  up  and 
all  matters,  sir.    I  am  answering  just  as  broadly  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  assummg  that  you  are.  I  wanted  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  so  that  if  a  condition  does  exist  there  will  be  no 
loophole  for  you  to  escape ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  does  not  exist  at  all  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  whole  matter  will  be  threshed  out  in 
the  suits  pending  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  .your  company'  has  no  rebate  arrangement 
from  Argentina  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge — they  have  no  such  agreement. 
That  European  agreement,  I  am  quite  positive,  could  not  be  applica- 
ble north  bound,  but  whether  they  have  an  agreement  in  the  north- 
bound trade  in  which  they  are  only — I  do  not  think  there  are  but 
three  lines  running  north — our  own  lines  coming  back;  same  of  the 
Houston  Lines,  same  of  the  Barber  Lines,  and  the  Norton  Line.  The 
Prince  Line  and  the  other  lines  do  not  come  back  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  line,  you  think,  does  have  the  rebate  agree- 
ment as  to  trade  between  Argentina  and  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  it  very  likely.  I  have  never  known  about  it, 
but  I  think  it  is  more  than  likely;  I  feel  almost  sure  they  have. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Daniels," speaking  of  only  the  one  or  two  lines 
coming  directly  from — where  were  you  speaking  of — from  Rio  de 
Janeiro? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  from  the  Argentine  ports. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wanted  to  ask  vou  about  this.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  was  written  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  14, 
1911,  by  a  Mr.  S.  Schaefer  to  Mr.  George  W.  Gittins,  of  New  York, 
in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  and  by  isolating  it  it  does  not  isolate  the 
sense  in  any  way.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  read  all  of  it.  It 
reads : 

And  please  do  not  forget  that  the  Lanir)ort  &  Holt  Line  is  the  only  shipping 
company  here  with  whom  you  can  possibly  ship  goods  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  If 
you  would  ship  with  the  Lloyd  or  with  other  companies,  the  delay  would  b« 
twice  or  three  times  more. 

He  has  been  complaining  in  this  letter  about  delay  in  getting  his 

Soods  unloaded.    What  advantages  have  you  in  the  way  of  unloading 
own  there,  if  anv,  that  makes  him  sav  that? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  We  spend  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

Mr.  HiiMPHREY.  Then  his  statement,  while  not  literally  correct, 
is  practically  correct  when  he  makes  that  assertion  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  steiimers  run  on  a  schedule  and  give  the  best 
service ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  costs  us  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  desire  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  do 
you  say  of  the  shipping  facilities  that  are  furnished  between  this 
country,  both  for  mail,  freight,  and  passengers  direct,  as  compared 
with  the  facilities  that  are  furnishea  to  Europe?  In  other  words, 
are  we  at  an  advantage  or  disadvanta^  in  these  matters  with  Europe 
in  reaching  the  trade  in  South  America  so  far  as  shipping  facilities 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  Daniels.  So  far  as  shipping  facilities  of  freight  go  there  has 
never  been  any  shortage  of  tonnage.  The  tonnage  has  always  been 
ample  for  the  amount  of  freight  offering.  Our  passenger  service 
every  fortnight  runs  to  Rio  and  the  Argentine,  according  to  our 
schedule,  within  24  hours  of  the  fast  service  from  Europe.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  we  have  not  enough  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  is  it  about  the  mail  service  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  mails  go  from  here  by  our  boats  within  24 
hours,  with  the  same  speed  uiat  they  go  from  Southampton  by  the 
fastest  boats. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  would  you  say  the  mail  service  compares 
l)etween  this  countrv  and  South  America  and  between  South  America 
and  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Except  for  the  frequency — ^the  European  business, 
of  course,  is  larger — ^the  mail  service  is  just  as  fast,  and  everybody 
seems  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  about  its  frequency  and  regularity? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  regularity  is  without  question.  We  have  not 
had  a  slip  up  on  a  sailing  for  years.  Its  speed  is,  as  I  say,  within  24 
hours  of  the  fast  boats  ifrom  Southampton. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  it  is  a  mistake,  then^  to  imagine  that  a  man 
at  Buenos  Aires  could  not  get  back  to  the  United  States  comfortably 
without  going  by  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  carry  about  all  that  go,  and  I  could  give  you  tes- 
timonials by  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  seen  a  great  many  statements  to  that  effect, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.'  Daniels.  Statements  without  the  people  who  make  them  com- 
ing forward. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  statement  is  that  the  method  of  communicatioti 
from  the  Argentine  to  New  York  is  about  as  good  practically  as  it 
is  from  the  xVrgentine  to  Southampton? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  I  can  not  say  that,  because  at  Southampton  they 
have  two  or  three  big  lines  that  run  across  the  Atlantic,  and  their 
travel  amounts  to  the  thousands. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  as  frequent,  but  it  is  regular — your  line? 
.Mr.  Daniei.s.  It  is  rei^ular.    We  have  three  of  our  boats  that  are 
first  class,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  best  steamers. 

Mj\  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  you  had  one  vessel  that  was  as  good 
as  anything  on  the  water  down  there? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  I  not  only  said  so,  but  the  consul  general  at  Kio  said 
SO,  and  prominent  men  here  in  Washington  and  in  New  York  have 
.said  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  a  man  can  get  back  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New 
York  without  going  to  Southampton  if  he  desires  to  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  For  a  great  many  years  the  majority  of  the  trade 
traveled  back  and  forth  that  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  conditions  of  which  you  speak  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  carry  practically  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
travel,  and  the  other  percentage  that  ^oes  by  Europe ;  most  of  them 
would  go  that  way  anyhow  for  business  reasons  or  because  they 
wanted  to  do  their  shopping  abroad,  or  because  they  want  to  go  with 
the  crowd. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  were  before  the  Steenerson  committee 
and  were  asked  the  same  question  you  stated  at  that  time  that  the 
service  was  practically  as  good,  with  the  exceptions  which  you  have 
named,  as  it  was  between  here  and  Europe,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  European  service  has  constantly  improved;  so 
has  our  service  from  New  York  by  the  addition  of  new  steamers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  said  that  statements  had  been  made  without 
giving  the  names  of  the  persons,  so  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  a 
statement  or  two,  and  will  give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
made  them.  I  will  read  parts  of  them.  The  first  one  is  made  by 
Mr.  I.  E.  Moses,  one  of  tne  leading  citizens  of  Seattle,  Wash.  It 
was  made  under  oath  before  that  committee.  Here  is  a  part  of  what 
he  said : 

I  bave  here  a  list  of  the  ships  arriving  and  the  ships  sailing  from  Buenos 
Aires  that  I  cut  out  of  the  newspaper  there.  For  the  last  day  of  April  and 
the  month  of  May  there  were  3S  mall  steamers  expected  at  Buenos  Aires,  out 
of  which  5  came  from  New  York.  There  were  83  ships  altogether,  mail  and 
freight  ships,  that  were  to  arrive  at  Buenos  Aires,  out  of  which  5  came  from 
New  York.  There  were  85  ships  sailed  from  Buenos  Aires  In  May,  one  of  them 
being  a  mail  steamer  to  New  York.  The  total  that  sailed  during  the  month  of 
May  and  the  last  day  of  April  from  Buenos  Aires  was  63.  Three  of  them  were 
to  go  to  New  York.  Out  of  all  of  those  lines  coming  from  Germany,  France.  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Sweden,  Austria.  Spain — and  I  also  saw  the  Portuguese  flag — 
there  was  not  a  single  American  flag.  The  consul  at  Buenos  Aires  told  me 
that  maybe  once  or  twice  a  year  a  sailing  vessel  with  the  American  flag  would 
oonie  down  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  American  flag  you  ai*e  talking  about. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  that  part  of  it,  but  all  those  others  were 
foreign,  showing  the  difference  in  frequency  of  sailing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No;  but  the  American  flag  might  not  be  on  those 
ships.     I  do  not  expect  it  is. 

Mir.  Humphrey.  Of  course  it  is  not.  But  I  call  your  attention 
that  the  total  sailings  during  the  month  of  May  and  the  1st  day  of 
April  from  Buenos  Aires  was  68,  and  three  ot  them  were  to  go  to 
New  York. 

Now,  then  I  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  what  he  savs  about 
the  mail  service.    He  says : 

The  mail  from  New  York  is  a  very  iint'ertaln  quantity.  I  went  into  the 
Bngllsh  boolcstore,  as  It  is  called,  when  I  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  23d 
of  March,  and  tried  to  get  a  New  York  paper.  The  clerk  kind  of  smiled  at 
me.  and  he  said  they  did  not  have  any;  that  they  would  not  have  any  until 
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the  next  mall  came  In.  I  asked  him  when  that  would  be,  and  he  said,  '*Oh, 
you  can't  tell  when  any  American  newapjijiers  will  come  in.  You  can  get  an 
English  newspaper."  lie  sjiid,  ''We  may  have  a  New  York  paper  in  two  or 
three  weeks."  Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  pub- 
lishers or  where  the  fault  lies:  but  while  I  was  there  I  know  thiit  we  got  the 
magazines  for  January,  February,  and  Afarch,  all  in  one  batch  on  one  day. 
They  only  get  the  Smiday  New  York  pai)ers,  and  when  they  come  they  come 
several  weeks'  issues  all  together.  I  asked  him  why  they  charged  45  centavos, 
which  is  about  20  cents,  for  a  newspaper,  and  he  t-aid,  **  Xoliody  is  going  to  buy 
these  old  newspapers  when  they  could  got  newer  ones,  papers  of  a  later  date, 
and  so  whoever  buys  these  of  a  later  date  has  to  pay  for  these  old  ones.''  Of 
cpurse  the  paper  there  was  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  at  Rio.  There  the  man 
wanted  50  cents  for  a  New  York  paper.    Reading  came  high. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  if  you  are  through  on  that  line,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels  a  question  about  another  matter. 
Mr.  Daniels,  were  you  here  when  Mr.  Story  testified  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  unfortunately  was  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  was  telling  us  about  an  effort  to  establish  a  line 
from  New  Orleans  down  to  Brazil,  and  he  used  this  language: 

The  Munson  Line  started  from  M(»l)ile  after  the  Pan  American  I^ine— 

.   The  line  he  was  interested  in — 

started  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  fre<iuently  stnted  that  as  soon  as  this 
independent  American  line  started  from  New  Orleans,  that  the  shipping  com- 
bination would  put  on  a  line  alongside  of  «t  to  run  it  (Uit.  When  the  Munson 
Line  started  from  Mobile  lo  South  America.  I  was  in  Chicago  at  that  time 
and  I  wrote  to  our  people  and  I  s.-iid.  "  T  !)elievo  that  this  Munson  Line  is  a 
shlpi)ing  trust  combination  i)roposition."  be(\ause  not  only  did  it  start  from 
Mobile  after  we  had  started 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  charged  that  that  was  a  shipping 
trust  proposition  and  that  your  company  then  went  around  in  New 
Orleans  booking  freights  tor  Brazil  for  future  sailings,  and  that 
when  his  line  sailed  and  took  off  their  ships  your  company  then  re- 
fused to  carry  any  freight  or  to  continue  this  booking.  In  other 
words,  he  was  presenting  the  idea  that  your  company  was  crowding 
out  any  possibility  or  any  effort  to  establish  an  independent  line  from 
New  Orleans.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  as  to 
which  he  testifies  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  S.  Story,  it  was  rather  a  sad  story  all  through, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  simply  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  was  if  it  were  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  read  you  the  balance  of  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  minute.  I^et  me  read  the  balance  of  it.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

And  then,  fo'llowin;;  on  the  heels  of  tli.n.  tlic  Lamport  &  Holt-  they  have  au 
agent  in  New  Orleans  who  receives  ships  jis  they  coujo  in  from  the  south  with 
coffee,  and  this  agent  in  September  last  was  booking  freights  for  the  Terrance, 
of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  I  met  the  son  of  the  Brazilian  consul  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  streets  of  Chicjigo  Isist  OctolKM'.  He  is  an  American,  and  his 
father  is  a  big  cofTee  importer,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  people 
were  going  to  start  a  line  from  New  Orleans.  Well,  I  wrote  to  our  people  that 
I  believed  that  was  carrying  out  the  threat  they  had  made  when  I  was  in  Rio, 
^B  it  had  reached  me  that  they  were  going  to  start  in  a  new  line  alongside 
of  us  to  run  u*<  out.  Our  press  took  that  up.  The  agent  of  the  line  denied  it, 
however.  When  the  Pan-American  boats  came  back  empty  our  people  con- 
cluded it  was  no  use  to  keep  the  line  going  and  continually  meet  with  a  loss 
on  the  return  voyage.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  Tiamport  &  Holt  would 
not  take  siny  freight  to  New  Orleans  for  South  America. 
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What  about  that  little  episode ! 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Story's  boats  after  a  good  deal  of  propaganda 
and  prospectus  started,  and  he  chartered  his  ooats  in  the  open  market, 
pajring  6s.  6d.,  or  something  like  that.  We,  of  course,  knew  exactly 
what  he  paid  for  his  boats.  We  soon  heard  from  merchants  exactly 
what  he  was  asking  for  his  freight  from  New  Orleans,  and  we  did 
not  think  there  was  any  more  worry  in  the  matter.  If  he  chartered 
his  boats  at  the  price  he  chartered  them,  and  if  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  freight  at  the  price  they  named,  I  do  not  really  think  we  could 
have  helped  him  any  more  than  we  did.  We  let  any  of  our  shippers 
who  wanted  to  use  his  boats  and  cancel  with  us  ship  with  him.  There 
was  only  one  result,  and  could  have  been  only  one  result.  About 
three  boats  used  up  his  capital,  and  nobody  who  knew  anything  about 
the  business  could  have  figured  it  any  different. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  start  in  to  take  freight,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Terrance  episode,  when  he  established  this  line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  we  did  not.  The  fact  as  to  the  Terrance  episode 
is  this:  The  ship  was  coming  to  New  York — but  loaded  to  New 
Orleans  in  ballast — to  load  on  the  New  York  berth  for  Brazil  or  the 
River  Plata.  Our  agent  telephoned  that  they  would  need  some 
freight  for  ballast  coming  around  the  coast  it  it  got  to  blowing. 
This  line  was  offering  to  take  resin  at  some  very  cheap  figure,  and 
that  was  the  best  we  could  get  for  ballast,  so  we  authorized  him  to  put 
it  in  ballast.    He  put  it  in  as  ballast  and  it  came  on  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  vou  did  take  some  freight  from  there  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  always  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  no  unusual  thing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy*  What  about  this  Munson  Line  ? 

Mr.  Danieijs.  The  Munson  Line  is  entirely  independent  of  us.  We 
have  never  touched  the  question  of  their  starting  up  from  Mobile. 
But  they  are  speculators  in  freight.  If  they  want  to  go  into  that 
Mobile  proposition  on  the  present  market  value  of  tonnage,  I  am 
glad  it  is  their  risk  and  not  mine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Daniels,  is  it  your  statement  that  your  conference 
lines  do  not  use  any  fighting  ships  to  kill  off  young  aspirants  for 
freight  business? 

Mr.  Danieij3.  We  have  not  opposed  any  of  our  competitors  for  a 
long  time.  There  has  been  more  business  than  we  could  handle  with 
the  present  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  a  new  line  should  start  up,  say,  from  New  Orleans 
now^  you  would  not  put  in  one  of  your  fighting  ships  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Haven't  you  done  that  sort  of  thing  at  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  at  Galveston? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Within  the  last  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  not  that  I  remember.  We 
have  been  offered  that  business  by  the  railways  from  New  Orleans, 
and  we  have  said  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  consider  it  whenever 
we  could  get  a  good  dollar  back  for  an  old  one. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  As  it  is  now,  you  do  not  take  any  freight  from  the 
Gulf  ports  to  South  America,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Except  via  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nothing  direct? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  No;  it  does  not  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  this 
witness?  If  not,  we  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock. 
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Committee  on  the 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday^  January  10^  WIS. 

The  committee  met  at  10.35  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Collier,  Ayres,  Stone,  Post, 
Faison,  Humphrey,  Hinds,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard  has  been  in  very  poor  health  and 
was  advised  by  his  physician  that  really  he  should  not  come;  his 
health  did  not  warrant  his  coming.  He  has,  however,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  come,  and  is  here,  and  will  give  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  but  I  make  this  suggestion  because  I  do  not  want  to 
tax  him  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  H£.  PAXIL  F.  OEBHABD,  GENEEAL  AOEKT  FOB 

THE  PRINCE  UNE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  witness  affirmed  to  the- oath. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gerhard,  just  tell,  briefly,  how  long  you 
have  been  in  the  steamship  business,  your  experience,  and  your 
various  business  connections. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  been  in  the  ship  brokerage  business  since 
1867,  in  New  York,  and  in  the  steamship  business  since  1882,  when 
the  American  Line — the  United  States  &  Brazil  Steamship  Co.  was 
started.  I  was  appointed  the  general  agent  of  that  line,  and  I  held 
that  position  during  the  operation  of  the  company  or  until  1892, 
when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  in  spite  of  the  subsidy 
that  it  was  receiving  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  as  well  as 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  After  leaving  that 
agency,  it  was  a  question  with  me  either  to  go  out  of  business  or  get 
a  foreign  line,  so  I  accepted  the  freight  agency  of  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Lme — the  outward  freight  agency  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 
The  general  agents  at  that  time  were  Buslv  &  Jevons,  in  Xew  York. 
I  resigned  that  agency  in  1907,  and  accepted  the  general  agency  of 
the  Prince  Line,  which  I  now  hold. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  trades  is  the  Prince  Line  engaged? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  hold  the  agency  of  the  Prince  Line  for  the  Brazil, 
River  Plata,  and  South  African  service. 

The  Chairman.  Bef erring  to  the  Brazil  trade,  tell  the  committee 
if  your  company  or  line  is  at  present,  or  has  been  in  recent  years,  a 
party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  understanding  with 
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any  other  steamship  line  or  lines,  as  regards  either  freight  or  pas- 
senger traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  Prince  Line  has  an  agreement  with  the  Lam- 
port &  Holt  Line  and  the  Hamburg- American,  and  the  Hamburg- 
South  American  Steamship  Line,  jomt  service,  as  per  the  agreement 
which  is  already-  in  evidence,  a  copy  of  which  I  can  hand  you  [pro- 
ducing paper]. 

The  paper  so  produced  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  33." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  the  time  to  compare  it  with  Ex- 
hibit 1  in  the  Government's  suit,  but  is  that  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  copy.  It  is  a  copy  as  far  as 
the  agreement  is  now  in  existence.  The  pooling  agreement  referred 
to  in  that  contract  only  existed  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  pooling  agreement  was  in  a  supplement,  was 
it  not,  and  printed  as  Exhibit  No.  2  in  the  Government  suit  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes ;  in  the  supplement.  And  I  have  not  a  copy  of 
it,  because  that  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  agreement  that  you  handed  us 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  what  we  are  working  under  now.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  identical. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  Exhibit  1  in  the  Government's  suit  i 

Mr.  (teriiard.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  identical. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  the  agreement  in  existence  between  your 
line  and  the  other  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  the  one  now  in  existence;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  operates  in  the  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  the  Brazilian  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gerhard,  tell  the  committee,  briefly,  the 
workings  of  the  New  York  committee ;  who  compose  the  committee 
and  the  name  of  the  secretary,  and  just  give  us,  briefly,  the  workings 
of  that*  committee. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  the  three  lines  meet  in  conference.  We  have 
an  office  in  New  York  at  326  Produce  Exchange,  and  we  have  a  sec- 
retary there,  named  Robert  Goodwin,  and  we  meet  there  once  a  week 
to  advise  each  other  of  what  steamers  are  berthed,  and  how  thev  are 
getting  on  in  loading;  what  quantity  of  cargo  they  have  booked  and 
what  port  they  are  going  to,  and  what  dates  they  are  scheduled  for. 
We  report  contracts  that  may  have  been  made:  we  report  those  at 
the  meetings  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  market.  That  is  . 
about  what  we  do  in  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  reference  to  rates:  Where  are  those 
rates  made? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  When  we  first  started,  there  was  a  certain  number 
of  articles  called  staples,  such  as  lumber,  resin,  flour,  and  kerosene 
(I  think  those  are  the  articles,  about;  I  think  they  are  named  in  one 
of  those  agreements)  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  fix  a  rate  on  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  market,  not  less  than  the  minimum,  which 
I  think  was  stated  in  the  agreement  at  8  cents,  as  I  recollect.  That 
was  the  minimum,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  meet  the  situation.  If 
the  market  went  up,  of  course  we  put  the  rates  up;  if  the  market 
was  low  and  the  merchants  could  not  pav  tiie  rates,  and  we  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  change,  why  we  were  at  liberty  to  change  those  rates. 
But  in  recent  years  we  have  practically  been  deprived  of  that  au- 
thority and  at"  present  we  really  get  our  authority  from  London. 
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We  cable  through  our  secretary  in  New  York  to  the  secretary  in 
LfOndon,  who,  I  presume,  submits  it  to  the  different  owners,  ancl  we 
get  a  reply  through  the  secretary  then  what  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
the  rates  to  qupte,  which,  I  think,  is  very  reasonable  that  the  owners 
of  ships  who  own  the  property  and  know  what  it  costs  to  run  those 
ships,  that  they  should  really  be  the  men,  the  judges,  to  state  what 
freights  we  ought  to  get  here. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "we"  you  refer  to  the  conference 
lines? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  am  speaking  of  the  joint  agency,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  refer  to  the  secretary  abroad,  you 
refer  to  the  secretary  of  the  conference  lines  there? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Of  the  conference  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  the  membership 
of  the  London  conference? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  Iqiow.  I  presume  it  simply  consists  of 
those  three  lines  named  in  the  agreement,  but  I  have  never  attended 
those  conferences  and  really  have  no  details  of  how  they  are  con- 
ducted. All  I  know  is  that  they  have  a  secretary  there  to  whom  our 
secretary  cables.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  have  never  at- 
tended any  of  those  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  ownership  of  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  the  ownerships  of  those  lines — of  course  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line.    You  mean  the  names  of  the  owners  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  who  they  are? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  Prince 
Line  having  been  absorbed  by  the  Royal  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  had  heard  nothing  imtil  I  got  to  Washington,  but 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it,  because  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Knott 
would  have  informed  me  of  the  fact.  I  am  quite  confident  he  still 
holds  the  line.  It  has  been  his  life  work,  and  he  is  not  going  to  give 
it  to  others.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  and  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  statements. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Prince  Line  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  Prince  Line  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anvthing,  do  vou  know  about  the  Lam- 
port &  Holt  Line  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  has  been  a  well-known  fact  for  some  time  that 
the  Royal  Mail  has  absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt.  I  do  not  know 
anything  except  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  Royal  Mail  has  absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Daniels  was  asked  with  reference  to  sailings 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  conference  lines  from  Brazilian  ports, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  sailings  were  at  regular,  definite  periods ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  conference  lines  give  the  shipper  a  better 
service  than  other  lines  might — tramp  vessels  on  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro 
route.  Is  it  true  that,  except  these  fast  steamers  known  as  the  pas- 
senger steamers  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  your  freight  steamers 
sail  at  definite  periods? 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  we  endeavor  to  keep  up  dates.  But  the  great 
trouble  in  all  South  American  ports  is  that  the  facilities  for  dis- 
charging cargo  are  limited,  and  they  are  often  detained  in  those  ports 
before  they  get  a  chance  to  unload.  So,  while  we  try  to  keep  our 
dates,  sometimes  we  are  detained ;  but  certainly  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  regularity  than  an_y  tramp  steamers  could  offer. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they,  as  compared  with  the  Lloyd- 
Brazileiro? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  their  steamers.  I  have 
not  watched  their  service  even,  and  I  would  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion  about  those  ships.    I  am  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard,  tell  the  committee  what  agreement 
or  understanding  exists  between  the  conference  lines  and  the  Booth 
Line  with  reference  to  the  South  American  trade. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  really  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  definite  agi^ee- 
ment  existing  between  the  lines.  I  do  not  know  of  anv.  It  is  onlv 
this,  "  Do  not  step  on  my  corns,  and  I  won  t  step  on  j'our  corns." 
That  is  about  the  amount  of  it.  T  do  not  think  we  would  care  to 
go  into  their  ports  without  consulting  with  them,  and  I  think  they 
feel  the  same  way  toward  us.    There  is  not  any  agi^eement. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  friendly  understanding, 
'^  If  you  will  keep  out  of  the  north  Brazilian  ix)rts,  we  will  keei. 
out  of  youi-s  "? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  it;  and  I  think  that  is  the  understanding 
with  all  the  lines.  They  all  know  perfectly  well  that  if  any  of  the 
existing  lines  ivy  to  enter  the  territory  of  another  line  they  are  sure 
of  getting  into  a  fight  with  them ;  so  they  keep  out  of  it.  That  is 
the  amount  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  situation  as  between  the  Brazilian 
ports  and  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Those  are  two  different  trades;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  definite  agreement.  I  know  there  is  no  definite  agreement 
between  the  T^razilian  and  the  River  Plata  lines. 

The  Chairman.  But  thev  understand 

« 

Mr.  (terhard.  It  is  simply  a  tacit  understanding.  '^  Don't  go 
for  me,  and  I  won't  go  fcr  you.''     That  is  the  amount  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  "Keep  off  my  preserves  '? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  company  at  this  time, 
or  at  any  time  for  several  years  past,  has  l>een  a  party  to  any  agret- 
ment  or  agreements  or  understandings  with  any  other  steamship 
line  or  lines  as  regards  either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from 
the  United  States  and  the  ports  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Our  line  has  an  understanding  with  different  lines 
that  go  to  the  Argentine,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  understanding. 

There  is  no  written  agreement  in  this  trade.  Since  January, 
1912,  there  has  been  an  oral  understanding  between  the  Lamport  & 
Hole  Line,  Houston  Line,  Prince  Line,  Barber  Line,  and  Houlder, 
Wier  &  Boyd's  Line  with  reference  mainly  to  rates.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lines  meet  weekly  to  discuss  the  general  conditions 
and  matters  of  rates  and  contracts,  and  to  exchange  views  generally 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  ships  and  of  the  freight  market. 
Freight  rates  are  determined  upon  at  these  meetings  and  adhered 
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to  by  the  five  lines  mentioned.  Rates  are  also  sometimes  changed 
by  mutual  arrangement  between  meetings. 

The  Norton  Lme,  which  is  also  engaged  in  this  trade,  is  not  a 
party  to  this  understanding  and  does  not  attend  the  meetings. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  merchants  who  contract 
with  individual  lines  for  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terials or  for  shipments  during  a  season  or  a  year  have  the  privilege 
of  loading  such  parts  of  their  shipments  as  they  may  desire  to  load 
upon  any  steamer  or  steamers  of  either  of  the  five  lines  which  may 
be  loading  at  the  time  the  merchants  wish  to  make  the  shipment, 
but  subject  to  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  the  steamer,  except 
contracts  that  are  closed  by  authority  of  the  respective  agents  for 

f)articipation  in  same.    The  freight  rates  earnea  by  each  of  the 
ines  are  its  own,  and  are  not  pooled. 

Each  agent  represents  his  own  line,  receives  his  commission  from 
his  own  principal,  and  there  is  no  pooling  of  commissions.  There 
is  no  limitation  upon  the  number  or  size  of  the  steamei^s  that  may 
be  dispatched  by  any  line,  nor  is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  time 
at  which  any  party  may  dispatch  steamers.  There  is  no  conference 
in  a  formal  sense,  no  secretary  is  employed,  and  no  minutes  are 
kept.  No  rebates  of  any  kind  are  given  in  this  trade,  and  there  is 
no  division  of  territory  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  agents  of  these  conference  lines 
make  the  rates? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  made  in  Ijondon? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  we  make  the  rates  here,  but  we  are  really 
guided  by  the  European  tariff.  We  base  our  rates  here  on  the 
European  tariff.  Our  desire  here  is  to  keep  them  on  a  level.  It  is 
to  our  own  interest  to  keep  the  trade  on  this  side  and  not  have  it  go 
to  Europe.  It  is  to  my  personal  interest  to  get  all  the  trade  I  can 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  compensation 

Mr.  Gerhard.  My  compensation  is  on  tlie  freight  earned.  The 
more  cargo  I  carry  the  more  freight  I  earn. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  situaticm  when  this  understanding 
was  entered  into  between  yourself  and  the  other  lines  down  at  the 
Argentine  conference? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Pri(T  to  that  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  was  paddling  mv  own  canoe.  I  was  working 
alone.  Prior  to  that  we  had  a  kind  of  understanding  to  work  to- 
gether, but  it  only  lasted  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  together  and  work  this  out; 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  was  not  in  it  at  all  in  1911.  I  worked  entirely 
alone  in  1911. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  did  you  fix  your  rates? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  fixed  them  the  best  way  I  could.  I  tried  to  see 
what  the  others  were  charging.  I  did  not  get  their  tariff.  I  tried  to 
see  how  near  I  could  keep  to  them,  because  I  did  not  want  to  cut 
rates  anv  more  than  necessarv.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  take 
less  than  my  neighbors. 
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The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  rebates  and  preferred  rebates. 
I  do  not  recall  having  asked  you  what  the  conditions  are  in  that 
regard  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Kebates? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  There  are  absolutely  no  rebates  in  the  outward 
business. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  is  it  with  reference  to  inward  business? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  coffee  busi- 
ness. I  am  absolutely  ignorant.  My  authority  is  simply  for  ship- 
ments from  Xew  York,  from  the  United  States.  I  have  never  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Knott  in  any  manner  about  the  coffee  business.  All 
I  do  when  the  steamers  come  up  is  to  deliver  the  coffee  and  collect 
the  freight,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  terms  of  the 
coffee  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  or  not  an  existing  arrangement  by  which 
the  agents'  commissions  are  pooled? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  pooling  of  commissions,  posi- 
tively. 

The  Chairman.  Either  of  the  incoming  or  outgoing  freight? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No  pooling  whatever,  positively.  That  is  the  case 
since  I  have  been  agent.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  since  I  have 
been  agent,  since  1908. 

The  Chairman.  In  January,  1912,  you  came  together  and  entered 
into  this  oral  understanding.  Who  were  the  parties  that  did  that? 
Name  them. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Who  were  the  parties  that  came  together? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  think  I  gave  them  a  moment  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Who  represents  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Busk  &  Jevons:  Busk  &  Daniels  now.  The  Barber 
Line 

The  Chairman.  Who  represents  the  Barber  Line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Barber  &  Co.  Houlder  &  Boyd  represent  the 
American-Kio  Plata  Line 

The  Chairman.  Who  represent  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  represent  the  Prince  Line.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 
represent  the  Houston  Line.    Those  are  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  you  are  also  engaged  in  the 
South  African  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  company  is  now  or 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or 
understandings  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards 
either  freight  or  passenger  traffic,  or  both,  to  or  from  the  United 
States  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  are.  The  Prince  Line  have  an  understanding 
with  the  Hansa  Line,  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Line,  Barber  &  Co., 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  the  ITnion  Castle  Line,  and  the  Prince  Line. 
Those  are  the  lines  that  work  together  in  the  South  African  businevss. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  that  agreement  is. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  not  got  the  agreement,  and  T  really  have 
never  read  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  an  old  agreement  that  was 
in  existence  before  I  took  over  the  agency,  and  we  simply  meet  in  the 
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different  agents'  offices  and  report  the  loading  of  the  steamers,  etc., 
report  contracts,  and  anything  of  that  kind.  I  came  in,  and  they 
seemed  to  work  it  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  anything  really  about 
the  details  of  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  New  York  committee? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes ;  the  agents  all  meet  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Oh  yes,  sir ;  there  is  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  still  in  force? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  you  never  saw  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  got  it 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rates  charged  by  each  of  the  lines 

Mr.  Qerhard.  The  rates  are  given  from  London.  We  have  no  dis- 
cretion at  all  here.    We  get  orders  from  London. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  say  from  London,  you  mean  from 
the 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  suppose  they  have  their  representatives  there  who 
give  us  the  orders. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  them  through  the  secretary 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  cable  to  Bucknall  Brothers 
&  Co.,  and  thev  cable  back  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  discretion  with  reference  to  rates 
at  all? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  no  discretion  at  all.  In  fact,  they  name  the 
steamers  that  are  to  load  in  turn.  We  keep  one  steamer  loading  on 
the  berth  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  is  about  completed  we 
cable  to  London,  "  Name  steamer,"  and  they  name  the  next  steamer. 

Mr.  CoLi/iER.  May  I  ask  one  question  right  on  that  line?  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  some  time  ago  that  at  this  weekly  meeting  you  dis- 
cussed general  conditions  and  rates.  What  effect  does  the  rate  situa- 
tion have  in  this  weekly  meeting? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  think  we  spoke  about  the  Brazil  and  the  River 
Plata  trade  when  I  said  we  discussed  the  rates.  We  are  now  talking 
about  South  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Those  South  African  rates  are  fixed  in  London. 
In  the  Brazil  trade  I  understood  you  made  the  rates  here? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  in  the  Brazil  trade,  the  Kiver  Plata  trade 

The  Chairman.  Argentina? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  that  is  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  is  it  in  the  Brazilian  trade?  Are  the  rates 
fixed 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  rates  are  as  I  have  already  stated.  We  get 
instructions  from  London  as  regards  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  the  Brazilian  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  stated  that  some  years  ago  the  New  York 
agents  were  allowed  to  make  rates  here  on  certain  articles? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  that  later  that  privilege  had  been  taken  awav 
from  you? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  I  think  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  lines  in  the  South  African 
trade  competing  with  your  lines? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Not  to  mv  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  Argentine  trade,  you 
stated  that  you  did  not  personally  know  that  any  rebates  were  paid 
on  the  trade  north  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  that  was  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Brazilian  trade?  Well,  while  it  is  true  that  you  do 
not  personally  know  it,  of  course  a  good  many  things  are  rumored 
around.  With  regard  to  those  rebates  on  the  trade  from  Brazil,  is 
it  the  general  understanding  or  the  rumor  of  the  trade  that  such 
rebates  are  only  paid  on  the  coffee  shipments,  or  on  the  whole  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  believe  it  is  only  on  the  coffee  shipments,  but  it  is 
only  a  supposition.  I  have  never  seen  those  agreements  and  it  is 
really  since  the  agitation  commenced  in  New  York  when  I  was  called 
before  the  United  States  district  attorney  there  that  he  showed  me 
one  of  those  circulars.    That  is  the  first  information  I  had  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  all  these  ports,  where  these  lines  are  in 
conference,  you  sa}^  there  is  no  pooling  of  earnings^  out  it  is  your 
effort  to  distribute  the  tonnage  so  that  each  line  will  get  its  equitable 
share  ? 

Mr.  Gkriiard.  As  regards  that,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition 
between  the  different  agents  to  get  all  the  freight  thev  can.  I  think 
you  must  have  misundei-stood  me.  I  did  not  say  we  tried  to  dis- 
tribute the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  asking  you  if  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir:  it  is  not.  On  the  contrary  we  agree  only 
upon  rates;  that  is  all.  We  do  not  cut  under.  Then  wc  go  ahead  and 
see  who  can  do  the  best  about  cargo.  Of  course,  there  is  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  agents,  and  if  I  find  one  of  the  lines  have  a 
steamer  a  little  short  of  cargo  and  I  have  some  cargo  available,  and 
they  ask  me  for  it,  I  turn  it  over  to  tliem  and  get  the  steamer  out  of 
the  way  and  let  the  other  steamer  get  the  cargo  coming  in.  We  help 
each  other  that  wav,  vou  know.  But  otherwise  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
competition  for  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  designating  which  steamer 
shall  go  on  the  berth  and  be  ready  to  sail — is  not  the  purpose  of  that 
to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  (terhard.  That  is  the  African  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  African  trade. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  were  just  now  talking  about  the  Argentine. 
In  the  African  trade  the  policy  is  to  keep  one  steamer  only  on  the 
berth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  to  divide  equitably  between  these  lines? 

Mr.  (terhard.  Yes.  That  is  so  as  to  let  each  line  have  its  full 
share  of  the  market  and  supply  the  necessary  tonnage.  If  we  find 
we  can  load  a  steamer  in  eight  days,  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cargo 
offering,  we  cable  for  another  steamer  sooner. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  authority  over  there  in  I^)ndon  keeps  you 
equitably  divided 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  it.    They  no  doubt  have  their  understanding. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  With  the  purpose  of  giving  eadi  line  its  proportion- 
ate share  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  there  is,  so  far  as  you  know,  no  pooling,  there  is 
a  division  of  custom  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  So  as  to  avoid  cutting,  you  know.  If  there  is  not 
regularity   in   the   trade  you  can   not   run   it   successfully. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  the  Argentine  trade  is  there  any  way  by  which  you 
can  tell  which  steamer  can  go 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  the  agents  can  put  on  as  many  steamers  or  as 
big  steamers  as  they  want 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  a  management  of  that  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.    Gerhard.  That    is   controlled   in   New    York:   yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  do  really  compete  to  see  who  can  get  the 
most  business  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Indeed  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scrapping  around. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  ownership  of  the  Argentine  lines  is  where? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Those  are  all  British  ships. 

Mr.  Stephens;  All  owned  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  said  there  were  three  of  these  Argentine 
lines  owned  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Thev  are  controlled  in  New  York.  He  charters  a 
good  many  steamers.  He  does  not  own  many  himself,  and  he  char- 
ters in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  owners  of  the  lines  are  Americans? 

Mr.  (terhard.  Barber  controls  his  own  line. 

Mr.   Hardy.  You   say    there   are   three    in    New    York? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  next  one  is  Houlder,  Weir  &  Bovd.  Thev  ccm- 
trol  the  line. 

Mr.  Hr:MPHREY.  When  voii  sav  thev  control  the  line  a'^ou  do  not 

ft  K>  «.  • 

me«in  thev  own  the  line? 

_      ft. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No  ;  all  those  lines  where  they  do  not  own— ra  num- 
ber of  the  lines  do  not  own  enough  steamers  to  allow  them  to  supply 
the  l)erths.  In  that  case  they  simply  charter  steamers  and  put 
them  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  they  have  the  vessels  chartered  they  own  all 
there  is  to  the  line?  All  thev  have  in  the  line  is  the  trade  and  ves- 
sels  chartered,  and  they  own  that  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard,  these  conference  lines  which  you 
have  referred  to  as  trading  to  South  Africa  also  trade  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir — the  east  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  South  Africa  and  some  of  the  east  coast;  ves. 
We  go  as  far  north — well,  I  have  forgotten  some  of  the  names — 
riffht  on  the  African  coast.  Thev  call  it  South  and  East  Africa-r- 
the  ports  in  South  and  East  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  The  agreement  covers  that  whole  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  South  and  East  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  contracts  with  individual 
shippers  in  these  different  trades? 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  in  swne  trades,  yes,  we  have  more  than  in 
others.  For  instance,  in  the  African  trade  I  have  no  special  con- 
tracts at  all.  In  the  Brazil  trade  I  have  some  contracts,  and  in  the 
River  Plata  ti*ade  I  have  some  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  them? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir.  The  subpoena  spoke  of  five  contracts  in 
which  we  had  given  special  privileges  or  advantages. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  consider  any  of  my  contracts  as  giving 
any  special  privileges  or  advantages.  I  thought  I  would  bring  the 
contracts,  so  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  In  reference  to  the  River 
Plata  contract  I  should  Tike  to  explain  the  position.  We  have  at 
New  York  some  four  or  five  merchants — merchant  houses  that  ship 
from  50,000  to  100,000  tons  of  agricultural  machinery  during  the 
year,  besides  a  good  many  other  goods.  These  houses  want  contracts. 
They  want  to  be  prepared  when  their  goods  arrive;  they  want  to 
know  that  the  steamers  are  ready  to  take  them,  and  they  like  to  make 
a  contract.  So,  of  course,  we  feel  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make 
contracts.  The  result  is  that  we  have  got  into  a  way  of  making  these 
contracts  generally  in  the  spring  of  Uie  year  for  a  year,  and  these 
houses  are  pretty  close  traders.  When  we  finally  close  a  contract 
with  one  of  these  houses,  which  generally  is  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, at  lower  rates  than  our  tariff  rates,  being  such  large  quanti- 
ties, you  know,  why,  the  other  houses  fall  in  line  and  close  contracts 
on  the  same  terms.  After  these  big  shippers  have  those  lower  rates 
we  feel  it  is  but  right  and  proper  that  the  small  shippers  should  have 
the  same  rates,  and  for  that  reason  we  then  offer  those  smaller  ship- 
pers contracts  on  identically  the  same  terms,  so  as  to  give  them  all 
a  chance  to  work  on  the  same  basis.  And  that  is  the  way  that  you 
find  we  make  a  good  many  more  contracts  in  the  river  trade  than  in 
these  other  trades. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  that  you  give  those  contracts  to  the 
stenographer  and  he  will  mark  them  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  will  do  so. 

The  papers  referred  to  were  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  34,"  sheets  1  to 
5,  inclusive,  and  "  Exhibit  No.  35,"  sheets  1  to  39,  inclusive. 

Exhibit  34. 

Nkw  Yobk,  April  26,  1911. 
*rho  Parsons  Trading  Co., 

20  Vesey  Street,  yew  York  City. 

Dkae  Sirs  :  Referring?  to  our  present  freighting  agreement  made  with  you, 
<late(l  Xoveml>er  9.  1910,  we  now  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  30-days* 
clause  contained  therein  and  to  withdraw  the  present  rates. 

We  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  rs'tes  to  cover  your  shipments  of 
news  printing  paiier  and  pulp  board  from  May  2(>,  1911,  until  December  31,  1911: 


To  Pemambuco  to  Dec.  31.. 

To  Bahia  up  to  July  1 

To  Bahia.  July  1  to  Dec.  31 . 
To  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Dec.  31 
To  Santos  to  Dec.  31 


If  ton  of 

2,240 

pounds 

does  not 

exceeds  70 

cubic  feet. 


19.00 

10.20 

12.00 

7.W 

7.80 


If  ton  of 
2.240 

pounds 
exceeds  70 
cubic  feet. 


110.20 

U.40 

13.20 

8.40 

8.40 
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All  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  landed.    The  present  agreement  in  all  other  re- 
spects remaining  in  force. 

We  have  written  this  letter  In  duplicate.    Kindly  keep  one  and  return  the 
other  approved  by  you. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co.,  General  Agents. 

Approved. 

Thk  Parsons  Trading  Co.. 

Per   W.    SlEBERT, 

Traffic  Manager, 


New  York,  November  9y  1910. 
The  Parsons  Trading  Co., 

iO  Vency  Street,  yew  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  on  all  your  ship- 
ments of  news  printing  paper  and  pulp  board  under  your  control  from  New  York 
to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos,  Brazil,  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  April,  and  May  next,  and  contract  to  continue  thereafter, 
subject  to  30  days'  notice  by  either  party,  on  the  following  terms  ; 

To  Bahia,  $7.20. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  $6. 

All  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  landed. 

Shipments  by  the  Prince  IJne  and  Hamburg  Lines  to  go  forward  at  net 
rates,  and  shipments  by  the  I^mport  &  Holt  Line,  10  per  cent  primage  to  be 
added.  All  other  conditions  as  per  contract  made  with  your  good  selves  dated 
February  1,  1909. 

We  have  written  this  letter  In  duplicate.  Kindly  keep  one  and  return  the 
other  approved  by  you. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 

November  21,  1910. 

Parsons   Trading   Co., 

Per   WM.   J.    SlEBERT, 

Traffic  Manager. 


New  York,  November  12,  1910. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Pavino  Co., 

Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  wifli  you  to-day  for  all  ship- 
ments of  asphalt  and  residuum  (in  custody  barrels)  under  your  control  from 
New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  next  three  months,  and  contract  to  con- 
tinue thereafter,  subject  to  SO  days'  notice  by  either  party,  on  the  following 
terms: 

By  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line  and  Hamburg  South  American  Line  and 
Hamburg  American  Line,  $5.50  net 

By  steamers  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  $5.50  net  and  10  per  cent  primage. 

All  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  gross  weight ;  all  prepaid  on  signing  of  bills  of 
lading  and  free  from  alongside. 

Please  note  that  the  following  clause  will  be  Inserted  in  all  bills  of  lading, 
to  be  signed  by  you,  viz : 

To  be  taken  from  alongside  the  steamer  by  consignees  of  goods  at  their  own 
risk  and  expense  Immediately  the  steamer  is  ready  to  deliver.  Consignees  to 
send  a  competent  representative,  who  will  sign  receipts  for  each  lighter  load 
before  it  leaves  the  steamer's  side,  otherwise  the  steamer  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  claims  on  the  cargo.  In  default  the  goods  to  be  landed  by  the  agents  of 
the  steamer  at  expense  (including  dock  dues)  and  risk  of  the  consignees. 

In  the  event  of  the  consignees  falling  to  carry  out  this  clause,  the  shipper 
shall  be  held,  and  hereby  holds,  himself  responsible  for  all  expenses  incurred 
thereby. 
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We  have  written  this  letter  In  duplicate;  kindly  keep  one  and  return  the 
other  approved  by  you. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gebhard  &  Co., 

General  Agents, 

Accepted  by  cable  authority  dated  October  28,  from  Carlos  A.  de  Miranda 
Jordao. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co., 
By  F.  J.  Buxton,  Agetits. 


Messrs.  Giinle  &  Co.,  ^'^w  York,  January  21,  1910. 

Neic  York  City. 

Dp:ar  Sirs:  We  hereby  beg  to  confirm  freight  agreement  made  with  you  by 
us,  acting  for  the  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  Hamburg-South 
American  Steamship  Co.,  and  Hamburg-American  Line  (joint  service).  This 
agreement  to  cover  the  transportation  of  your  entire  shipments  of  lawful  mer- 
chandise from  New  York  to  ports  in  Brazil  named  below,  on  the  following 
terms : 

For  Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos:  Electrical  and  other  machinery 
(electrical  fltings),  $7  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  trans- 
mission towers  (structural  material),  $6  per  ton,  weight  or  mensurement, 
ship's  option;  curved  plates,  $G  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option; 
car  material.  $6  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  paint  and  var- 
nish, Ji;7.r>0  per  tou,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  copjier  wire,  $7.50 
per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  hhip's  option ;  lubricating  oil.  15  cents  per 
cubic  foot — landed. 

Above  rates  apply  to  pieces  not  exceeding  2  tons. 

Pieces  in  excess  of  2  tons  to  pay  tariff  rates  for  heavy  lifts,  less  10  iier  cent 

Locomotives  up  to  10  tons,  18  cents  per  cubic  foot,  F.  F.  A. 

Bahia  to  pay  above  rates  F.  F.  A.  or  $1.80  per  ton  additional  If  landed. 

No  F.  F.  A.  bill  of  lading  to  be  signed  for  less  than  40  tons. 

Goods  not  provided  for  In  this  agreement  to  pay  tariff  rates  of  steamer  car- 
rying the  goods. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul :  To  pay  25  per  cent  over  the  contract  Rio  de  Janeiro 
landed  rates,  F.  F.  A. 

Porto  Alegre:  To  pay  $4  per  ton  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option,  over 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  rates;  all  landed. 

Freight  to  be  prepaid  against  delivery  of  bills  of  lading  and  not  subject  to 
any  return  whatsoever. 

F.  F.  A.  cargo  to  bear  the  usual  signed  clause  in  bills  of  lading. 

Shipments  by  Prince  Line  and  Hamburg  Lines  to  be  without  primage. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  have  option  of  charging  10  per  cent  primage  In 
addition  to  the  above  rates. 

The  steamship  lines  agree  to  provide  space  on  receipt  of  ample  notice  of 
your  requirements  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line.  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and 
Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Co.,  and  Hamburg-American  Line  (joint 
service). 

Pieces  too  large  to  go  below  deck  to  go  on  deck  at  shipper's  risk. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  no  single  piece  shall  be  tendered  under  this  contract 
exceeding  steamers'  or  ports'  handling  facilities. 

Shipments  subject  to  all  conditions  of  companies'  regular  bills  of  lading. 

This  contract   to   run  during   the  current  month  and   the  three   following 
months  and  to  run  thereafter  subject  to  .*^0  days'  notice  of  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  either  party,  but  such  notice  not  to  be  given  before  April  1,  1910. 
Yours  faithfully.  p^^^  P    Gkrhard  &  Co., 

Accepted:  General  Agents. 

GUINLE  &  Co. 

This  contract  was  canceled  December  6,  1010. 


Exhibit  35. 

New  York.  October  2.  J9J2. 
^fessrs.  Knoch  Morgan  Sons  &  Co., 

JfSV  lifv/  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  contrart  made  with  you  to-day  covering  all 
your  shipments  of  SapoH(»,  which  you  control   (a|)proximately  250  tons),  hence 
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to  Montevideo  and  Bueuos  Aires,  from  dnte  to  January  31,  1913,  inclusive,  at 
the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz:  Montevideo.  $10  net  i>er  ton:  Buenos  Aires. 
^11  net  per  ton. 

All  i)er  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  2,240  i)ound8.  steamer's  option. 
Freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  are  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Platn  bills  of  biding 

We  Agree  that  in  case  the  rate  of  freight  on  SnpoHo  is  reUiced  you  are  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  the  reriod  of  such  reduction. 
Yours,  faithfully. 

Paul  F.  Gkbh.\rd  &  Co., 
per  F.   ScHARDiNo, 

General  Aoents. 
FS/NJM. 
Accepted : 

Enoch  Morgans  Sons  Co., 
l>er  Edwin  L.  Vultee. 


Xkw  York,  August  /.>.  /.9/.?. 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Co.. 

212  Water  Street,  yew  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  mnde  with  you  to-<iay  covering  all 
your  shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  (approximately  1,0(K)  tons),  from  New 
York  to  Montevideo.  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario,  frcm  c!ate  to  April  30  11>13. 
inclusive,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz : 


Plows  and  plow  parts  (except  traction-engine  gan^  plows) 

Shovels  ana  spades 

Axes , 

Pickaxes 

Tools 


Montevideo. 


»6.40 
8.00 
13. 00 
10.00 
13.00 


niienos 
Aires. 


S6.40 
8.00 
14.00 
11.00 
14.00 


Rosario. 


S8.00 
9.60 
15.60 
12.60 
15.60 


All  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  2.240  iwunds.  steanu^r's  option. 
Goods  not  enumerated  to  i>:iy  current  rates. 

All  freight  is  to  l)e  preimid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

We  agree  tliat  in  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight  to  any 
other  shipper,  or  shipi)ers.  on  any  articles  nametl  in  this  contract,  you  are 
to  re<'eive  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  tlie  period  of  such  reduction. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Patl  F.  Gkkhard  &  Co.. 

General  Agents. 

Accepted : 

Collins  &  Co. 


New  York,  June  21,  tU12. 
Messrs.  J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 

2J,  Stone  Street,  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  toKlay  of  oO.OOO 
wine-barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  13  cents  net  per  cubic 
foot,  prepaid;  for  shipment  from  October  next  to  April,  1913,  inclusive,  in 
quantities  as  may  be  mutually  arranged. 

All  shipments  subject  to  the  carrying  line's  regular  bill  of  lading. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  II.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 

Accepted : 

J.  Wassfrmann  &  Co.. 
Phil.  Sbgaller. 
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New  York,  June  i^,  J 9 12. 
Messrs.  J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 

DiAR  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  for  shipment 
of  50,000  barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  13  cents  net  per 
cubic  foot,  prepaid,  as  customary ;  to  go  forward  In  about  equal  monthly  quan- 
tities, commencing  July  next,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shipments  subject  to  conditions  of  the  Prince  Line's  regular  Plata  bill 
of  lading. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 
Accepted : 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 
Phil.  Seg.\ller, 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  1st  day  of  June,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  of 
lawful  merchandise  (approximately  1,000  tons),  from  New  York  to  Monte- 
video. Buenos  Aires,  and  liosario,  from  date  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive, 
for  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided 
reasonable  notice  (say,  twenty  (20)  days  for  lots  under  five  hundred  (500) 
tons  and  tlilrty  (30)  days  for  larger  lots)  is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follpws;  Cents. 

Class  1.  Agricultural  machinery — say,  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  corn- 
pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and  parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows 
(except  traction-engine  gang  plows) 16 

Class  2 :  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  grain 

planters 18 

Class  3.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

General  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at  current 
rates. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Rates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  56  pounds,  over  the 
Busnos  Aires  rates,  whether  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Binder  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  the 
Buenos  Aires  rate. 

All  cargo,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at  per  cubic  foot,  or  56 
pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  is  to  exceed  2  tons  in 
weight. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  complete 
machine. 

Rates  on  goods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  package  are  to  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  Jading. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  In  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight 
to  any  other  shipper,  or  shippers,  on  any  articles  named  In  this  contract  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  the 
period  of  such  reduction. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 

Adriance,  Platt  &  Co., 
C  J.  Bhuist, 
Assistant  to  Vice  President. 

James  A.  Nichols, 

Freight  Broker. 
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New  York,  May  SI,  1912. 
The   An  SON  I A   Clock   Co., 

99  John  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  covering  all 
your  shipments  of  clocks  (approximately  10,000-15,000  cubic  feet)  hence  to 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosarlo  from  date  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  at 
the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz :  Montevideo,  25  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  Buenos 
Aires,  271  cents  jier  cubic  foot :  Rosarlo,  31^  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

All  freight  is  to  be  prei>ald  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

We  agree  that  in  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight  to  any  other 
shipper  or  shippers  on  clocks  you  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates 
during  the  perio<1  of  such  reduction. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 

PerH.  Connor, 

General  Agents, 
Accepted : 

The  Ansonia  Clock  Co. 
Raymond  J.  Schweizer. 


Memorandum  of  frelprht  coutrnct  made  this  28th  day  of  May,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
Messrs.  Heywood  Bros.  &  W^akefleld  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their 
entire  shipments  of  lawful  merchandise,  which  they  control,  from  New  York 
to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  aud  Rosarlo  from  date  to  April  30,  1913,  inclu- 
sive, for  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided 
reasonable  notice  is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows : 

Cane  and  wood  seat  and  folding  chairs,  children's  vehicles,  bentwood  chairs, 
rattan  mats,  chair  cane,  car  seats,  woven  cane  web  seating,  reed  and  rattan 
specialties,  Montevideo,  17^  cents;  Buenos  Aires,  17i  cents;  Rosarlo,  211  cents. 

All  per  cubic  foot ;  all  freight  prepaid ;  all  shipments  subject  to  the  carrying 
line's  regular  bill  of  lading. 

Other  articles  to  be  charged  at  current  tariff  rates. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  Prince  Line  reduces  the  rates  of  freight 
to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  articles  named  in  this  contract  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  the 
period  of  such  reduction. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

Agents  of  Prince  Line. 

Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Co. 
Henrt  H.  Morrell. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  10th  day  of  May,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
Messra  William  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire 
shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  (approximately  50,000  tons)  from  New 
York  to  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosarlo  from  May  24,  1912, 
to  April  30,  1913,  Inclusive,  for  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to 
provide  tonnage,  provided  reasonable  notice  (say,  20  days  for  lots  under  500 
tons  and  30  days  for  larger  lots)  Is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows :  Cents. 

Class  1.  Agricultural  machinery,  say,  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hayrakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sow- 
ers, com  pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and  parts  thereof,  carts, 

harrows,  plows  (except  traction-engine  gang  plows) 16 

Class  2.  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  grain 

planters 18 

Class  3.  Lubricating  oil 16 

Class  4.  W^lndmlll  material 19 

Class  5.  Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers  (over  3  tons  and  not  exceeding 

24,000  pounds) 22 

Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers  (up  to  3  tons) 20 
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Cents. 

Class  6.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

Class  7.  Wheelbhrrows,  shovels,  spades,  liayforks 20 

Class  8.  Chairs,  desks,  common  furniture 171 

Special.  Machinery,  including  gas  engines  (up  to  2  tons) 20 

Automobiles  (until  Dec.  31,  1912)  : 

Not  exceeding  2  tons 15 

Over  2  tons 18 

General  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated  at  current 
rates. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Monteyideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Rates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  56  pounds,  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rates,  whether  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Rates  to  I^a  Plata  shall  be  3  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  56  pounds,  over  the 
Buenos  Aires  rate. 

Binder  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rate. 

The  rate  on  binder  twine  to  La  Plata  shall  be  6  cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rate. 

All  cargo,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at per  cubic  foot, 

or  56  pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  is  to  exceed  2  tons 
in  weight  except  thrashers. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  complete 
machine. 

Rates  on  goods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  package,  are  to  he  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

It  is  understood  that  this  contract  does  not  cover  shipments  of  lumber,  kero- 
sene, inflammables,  rosin,  and  other  rough  or  dangerous  cargo,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  special  arrangement. 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  In  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight 
to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  articles  named  in  this  contract,  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during 
the  period  of  such  reduction. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,. 

Agents  Prince  lAne. 
William  H.  Knox  &  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  Ist  day  of  May,  1912.  between  Paul 
F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Hughes 
&  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  of  lawful  merchan- 
dise (approximately  1,500  tons)  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  for  which 
the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided  reasonable 
notice  (say  20  days)  Is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows: 

.     Cents  per  cnbic  foot. 
Class  1.  Agricultural  machinery,  say  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  corn 
pickers,  hand  grain  ahellers,  and  parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows 

(except  traction-engine  gang  plows) 16 

Class  2.  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  grain 

planters 18 

Class  3.  Lubricating  oil 15 

Class  4.  Windmill  material 19 

riMss  5.  Agriculturnl  engines  and  threshers  (over  3  tons,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 20,000  pounds) 22 

Agricultural  engines  and  threshers  (up  to  3  tons) 20 

Class  6.  Binder  twine,  i)er  bale 28 

Class  7.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  hayforks,  chairs,  desks,  common 

furniture 20 

Special.  Machinery  (including  gas  engines)    (up  to  2  tons) 20 

Automobiles  (until  Dec.  31,  1912)  : 

Not  exceeding  2  tons 15 

Over  2  tons 18 
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General  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at  current 
rates. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Rates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates, 
whether  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Binder  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  the 
Buenos  Aires  rate. 

All  cargo,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at  per  cubic  foot,  or  66 
pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  Is  to  exceed  2  tons  In 
weight  (except  threshers). 

Rates  on  goods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  package,  are  to  be  mutually* 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

It  is  understood  that  this  contract  does  not  cover  shipments  of  lumber,  kero- 
sene, rosin,  and  other  rough  cargo,  which  are  subject  to  special  arrangement 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  regular  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Ck>NNOB, 

Agents  of  Prince  Line. 
Hughes  &  Co. 


New  York,  May  1,  1912. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Melcher,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  for  shipment  of 
24,000  wine  barrel  shooks^  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  net  per 
cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary. 

Shipments  during  the  balance  of  the  presait  year,  in  about  equal  monthly 
quantities,  and  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shipments  subject  to  conditions  of  the  Prince  Line's  regular  River  Plata 
bill  of  lading. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

p.  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 

Accepted  with  the  understanding  that  quantity  may  be  21,000  only,  my  option, 
to  be  declared  by  May  9,  1912. 

J.  R.  Melcher. 


April  30,  1912. 
Messrs.  John  Dunn.  Son  &  Co.,  Present. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  consideration  of  your  continued  patronage,  we  hereby  agree  to 
accept  your  shipments,  say  to  April  90,  1913,  on  the  following  terms : 

Contract  rates  on  all  contract  goods.    Tariff  rates  on  the  balance  of  shipments. 

It  is  understood  tliat  you  are  to  receive  as  favorable  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions as  any  other  shipper. 

It  is  understood  the  volume  of  shipments  by  our  line  is  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  year  ending  April  30,  1912.  Any  Increase  over  10  per  cent  to  be  subject  to 
mutual  agreement. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  accepting  and  ratifying  the  conditions  named 
above,  this  is  to  be  considered  a  contract. 

Yours,  truly,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

Agents  Prince  Line. 


New  York,  sMay  i,  1912. 
Messrs.  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

S  BHdgc  Street,  Xc-w  York. 

Dm\r  Sibs  :  Your  favor  of  April  30  received,  protecting  our  shipments  by 
the  Prince  Line  to  April  30.  1013,  and  in  reply  beg  to  state  that  we  accept  the 
conditions  named  therein. 

Yours,  truly.  John  Dunn,  Son  &  Co. 


New  York,  AprU  30,  1912. 
FisKE  Bros.  Refining  Co., 

Xeic   York. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  beg  to  coiiflrni  contract  made  to-day  with  your  good  goodselves 
for  shipment  of  about  6.000  barrels  lubricating  oil.  hence  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
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Rosario,  at  the  following  rates,  viz:  Buenos  Aires,  15  cents  net  per  cubic  foot; 
Rosarlo,  19  cents  net  per  cubic  foot. 
All  freight  prei>aid  as  customary. 

Shipment  from  date  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  in  about  equal  monthly  quan- 
tities as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shipments  subject  to  conditions  of  the  Prince  Line's  regular  Kiver  Plata 
bill  of  lading. 

Tours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
p.  H.  Connor, 
HO/NJM  General  Agents. 

Accepted: 

FiSKE  Brothers  Refining  Co. 
Witness;  ^*  ^-  I^^'^ske,  President. 

G.   P.    FlSKE, 

F.  J.  Snyder. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  22d  day  of  April.  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerharii  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Gerhard  &  Hay  Co.,  as  agents  for  the  Emerson-Brnntingham  Co.,  Roclcford, 
111.,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  transportation  for  all  shipments  of 
plows  (riding),  planters,  harrows,  mowers,  and  rakes  which  the  party  of  the 
second  part  may  have  to  ship  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario,  to 
April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  estimated  at  400  to  GOO  tons,  at  the  following  rates  of 
freight : 


Harrows,  mowers,  rakes,  and  plows  (riding,  not  traction-engine  gang  jdows). 
Qraln  planters 


Montevidio 

or  Buenos 

Aires. 


Centt. 
16 
18 


Rosarlo. 


Centt. 

20 
22 


All  per  cubic  foot  or  JSQ  pounds,  at  steamer's  option. 

All  freight  prepaid. 

All  shipments  subject  to  the  regular  carrying  line  bills  of  lading. 

It  Is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  of  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  of  Rockford,  111.,  for  shipment  to 
River  Plata  ports,  and  shipments  shall  only  be  made  from  New  York  by  steamers 
designated  by  party  of  the  first  part. 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  if  lower  rates  prevail  during 
the  above-mentioned  period  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  protect  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  either  by  meeting  the  rates  or  permitting  party  of  the  second 
part  to  engage  room  and  ship  by  other  steamship  lines,  each  and  every  shipment 
to  be  submitted  to  party  of  the  first  part  for  their  instructions  before  action  is 
taken. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  is  agreed  as  follows : 

Bmerson-Brantingham  Co.  are  to  be  protected  by  steamship  lines  at  the  lowest 
rates  accepted  under  any  contract  for  the  same  class  of  implements  to  the  ports 
named  in  this  contract. 

This  contract  is  to  cover  all  business  controlled  (as  to  routing)  by  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.,  and  they  agree  In  good  faith  everything  possible  under  this 
arrangement. 

In  event  that  any  consignees  make  steamship  arrangements  contrary  to  this 
contract  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  can  not  induce  them  to  permit  ship- 
ment under  this  contract,  they  have  privilege  of  shipping  by  such  steamer  or 
steamers  as  consignees  may  Instruct. 

The  steamship  lines  to  be  used  under  this  contract  are  as  follows:  Prince 
Line,  Houston  Line,  American  &  Rio  Plata  Line,  Barber  Line,  and  Norton  Line. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Ck).,  Agents. 
Accepted  April  26,  1912. 

EiMEBSOir-BRANTINGHAM  Co., 

J.  D.  White,  Salesman. 
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Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  22d  day  of  April,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
J.  H.  Snyder,  party  of  .the  second  part,  for  his  entire  shipments  of  lawful 
merchandise  (approximately  600  tons)  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  for  which 
the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided  reasonable 
notice  (say  20  days)  is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows :  Cents  per  cubic  feet 

Class  1.  Agricultural  machinery,  say  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  com 
pickers*  hand  grain  shellers  and  parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows 

(except  traction  engine  gang  plows) 16 

Class  2.   Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills*  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  and 

grain  planters 18 

Class  3.  Lubricating  oil 16 

Class  4.  Windmill  material : 19 

Class  6.  Agricultural  eQgines  and  threshers  (over  8  tons  and  not  exceeding 

20,000  pounds) 22 

Agricultural  engines  and  threshers  (up  to  3  tons) 20 

Class  6.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

C^ass  7.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  hayforks,  chairs*  desks,  and  common 

furniture 20 

Special: 

Machinery  (including  gas  engines)  up  to  2  tons 20 

Automobiles  (until  Dec.  31,  1912)— 

Not  exceeding  2  tons 16 

Over  2  tons 18 

General  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at 
current  rates. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Rates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot  over  the  Busies  Aires  rates, 
whether  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Binder  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rate. 

All  cargo,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at  per  cubic  foot  or  66 
pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  is  to  exceed  2  tons  in 
weight  (except  threshers). 

Rates  on^^oods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  paclcage  are  to  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

It  is  understood  that  this  contract  does  not  cover  shipments  of  lumber,  kero- 
sene, rosin,  and  other  rough  cargo,  which  are  subject  to  special  arrangement 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepaid  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  lines  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 

Agents  of  Prince  Line. 

J.  H.  Sntdeb. 


December  11,  1911. 
Mr.  RonsRT  E.  Lebeb. 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  this  day  with  you  for  all  your 
shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Rosario,  from  date  until  December  31,  1912,  inclusive,  at  the  following 
rates  of  freight,  viz : 


IConteTideo 

and  Buenos 

Aires. 

Rosario. 

Bmt  tonic -.,.x    . 

Crtito. 
16 

CenU, 
20 

General  merchandise,  eurrent  rates. 

All  the  above  prepaid  as  customary.    Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers 
of  the  Prince  IJne  or  other  steamers  as  designated  by  us. 
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This  contract  is  written  iu  duplicate,  one  of  whicli  kindly  accept  and  return 
to  us,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
p.  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 
Accepted : 

Robert  E.  Letter. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  lltli  day  of  December,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  parties  of  the  second  part, 
for  their  entire  shipments  of  autmombiles  (boxed)  from  New  York  to  Monte- 
video, Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosiirio.  from  date  to  December  31,  1912,  inclusive, 
at  the  following  rates  of  freight  viz : 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  15  cents  net  per  cubic  foot;  to  Rosario, 
19  cents  net  per  cubic  foot. 

All  prepaid  as  customary;  no  package  to  exceed  2  tons  in  weight. 

The  following  declaration  to  be  given  by  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  with 
each  shipment  of  automobiles,  viz : 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  gross  weight  of marked that  we  wish 

to  ship  by  steamer to  sail is pounds,  and  that  the  dimensions 

are  as  follows: Also  that  no  gasoline,  prestolite,  carbide,  water, 

cotton  waste,  India  rubber,  solution,  spirit  varnish,  petrol,  or  any  other  article 
of  a  dangerous  character  remains  in  the  tanks  or  other  receptacles,  and  that  the 
tanks,  etc.,  have  been  blown  out  by  fresh  air." 

Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  and  /  or  other 
steamers,  as  may  be  designated  by  us. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  Agents. 

Accepted  for  (Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 

Per  Gerhard  &  Hey, 
J.  W.  Walter. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  nuide  this  8th  day  of  December,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  Messrs.  A.  S.  liascelles  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire 
shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  date  to  December  31,  1912.  inclusive. 

Parties  of  the  first  part  agree  to  provide  tonnage  for  tlie  above  lawful  mer- 
chandise; parties  of  the  second  part  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  intended  ship- 
ments (say,  20  days),  said  goods  to  go  forward  at  the  lowest  rate  of  freight 
for  like  articles  on  the  steamer  carrying  the  goods. 

Lumber,   rosin,   kerosene,   and  other  rough  cargo  are  not  covered  by  this 
agreement,  and  to  be  subject  to  special  arrangement. 
All  freight  to  be  prepaid  as  customary. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part  are  at  liberty  to  ship  by 
any  other  line  such  goods  as  are  specifically  ordoretl  by  consignee  to  be  shipped 
by  any  particular  line. 

Pail  F.  Gkrhard  &  Co.. 

(fCncral  Agents,  Prince  Line. 
Per  H.  Connor. 

A.  S.  Lascelles  &  Co., 

t>onth  Ameriran  Department. 
Per  Otto   Gelocher,   Manager. 


New  York,  December  9,  19JI. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Melcher, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  72,000 
wine  barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  net  per  cubic 
foot,  prepaid ;  for  shipment  in  about  equal  monthly  quantities  of  9,000  barrels 
each,  commencing  February,  1912,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 
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Shipments  to  go  fon\'ard  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line  and  /  or  other 
steamers^  as  designated  by  us. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  duplicate,  and  would  thank  you  to  accept  one 
and  return  to  us,  and  oblige. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhabd  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 
Per  H.  Connor. 
Accepted. 

J.  R.  Melchkb. 
December  9,  1911. 


December  9,  1911. 
Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co., 

Xew  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  15,000 
wine  barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  net  per  cubic 
foot'  prepaid  as  customary;  for  shipment  in  about  equal  monthly  quantities  of 
3,000  barrels  each,  commencing  February,  1912,  as  arranged  to  mutual  con- 
venience. 

Shipments  to  go  fonvard  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  and/  or  other  steam- 
ers, as  designated  by  us. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  duplicate,  and  would  thank  you  to  accept  one 
and  return  to  us,  and  oblige. 
Tours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agent»r. 
Accepted. 

Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  6th  day  of  December,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co..  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  50,000  wine  barrel 
shocks,  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary; 
hence  to  Buenos  Aires;  shipment  during  second  six  mouths  of  1912,  in  quanti- 
ties as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul  F.  (tErhard  &  Co., 
Per  U.  Connor, 

General  A  gent  ft.  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freiglit  Mintract,  nnide  this  Ist  day  of  December.  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co..  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  Messrs.  Ault  &  Wihorg  Co.,  parties  of  the  sec^oml  part,  for  their  entire 
shipments  of  printing  ink  from  Now  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Romiria,  from  January  2,  1912,  to  December  31,  1912,  inclusive,  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  of  freight,  viz : 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.  19  cents  net,  per  cubic  foot;  to  Rosarla, 
23  cents  net,  i)er  cubic  foot.    All  prepaid  as  customary. 

Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  and/  or  other  steam- 
ers as  may  be  designated  by  us. 

All  shipments  subject  t«)  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

Agenttt. 

Accepted. 

The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co., 
L.  A.  Ault, 

President. 
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Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  3d  day  of  November,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.»  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  Gulf  Cooperage  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for 
shipment  of  inO.OOO  (10  i)er  cent  more  or  less)  wine  barrel  shooks,  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as 
customary. 

Shipments  to  go  forward  in  about  equal  monthly  quantities  during  the  year 
of  1912,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 
Prince  Line  agrees  to  furnish  not  less  than  one  steamer  per  month. 
All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  regular  Prince  Line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents,  Prince  Line, 
Accepted. 

Gulf  Cooperage  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  20th  day  of  September,  1911, 
between  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  Brown  Portable  Elevator  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their 
entire  shipments  of  portable  elevators  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buoios 
Aires,  and  Rosarlo  from  date  to  May  1,  1912,  inclusive,  at  the  following  rates 
of  freight,  viz: 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  $8  per  ton ;  to  Rosario,  $9.60  per  ton. 

All  the  above  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  or  2,240  pounds,  steamer's  option,  pre- 
paid as  customary,  and  no  package  to  exceed  2  tons  in  weight. 

The  Prince  Line  agree  to  furnish  not  less  than  one  s'^eamer  per  month;  all 
shipments  subject  to  terms  and  con^jtlons  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

The  Brown  Portable  Elevator  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  Ist  day  of  September,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  Studebaker  Corporation  (E.  M.  F.  factories),  Detroit,  Mich.,  parties  of 
the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  of  automobiles  (l>oxed)  from  New 
York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosarlo  from  date  to  December  31, 
1912,  inclusive,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz : 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  15  cents  net  per  cubic  foot. 

To  Rosarlo,  19  cents  net  per  cubic  foot 

All  prepaid  as  customary;  no  package  to  exceed  3  tons  in  weight. 

The  following  declaration  to  be  given  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  with 
each  shipment  of  automobiles,  viz  : 

"  We  hereby  certify  that  the  gross  weight  of  automobile  marked that 

we  wish  to  ship  by  steamer to  sail Is pounds,  and  that  the 

dimensions  are  as  follows ;  also  that  no  gasoline.  prestoUte,  carbide,  or 

water  remains  in  the  tanks,  and  that  the  tanks  have  been  blown  out  by  fresh 
air." 

The  Prince  Line  agree  to  furnish  not  less  than  one  steamer  per  month. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line, 


Accepted. 


Studebaker  Corporation, 
G.  M.  Sherman, 

General  Traffic  Manager, 
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Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  21st  day  of  Au^st,  1911,  between 
Paul  P.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  Mr.  Ed.  Maurer,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  his  oitlre  shipments  from 
New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  from  date  to  April  30, 
1912,  Inclusiye,  viz: 


Claas  1.  Agricultural  machinery,  say  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header  binders, 
reapers,  mowers,  hayrakes,  dnUs,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  com  pickers,  hand  grain 
sheUflrs  and  parts  thereof,  cleaners,  harrows,  carts,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  grain 
planters  Jlana  ndlers,  pulverizers,  ^ows 

Class  2.  Wheelbarrows,  chairs,  desks,  common  furniture,  shovels,  spades,  hayforks, 
and  windmill  material 

Class  3.  Binder  twine  (per  bale) 

Clafls  4.  Gas  engines 

Class  6.  Automobiles  (up  to  3  tons  in  weight) 

Class  6.  General  cargo  and  cargo  not  o^erwise  enumerated,  at  current  rates. 


Monte- 
video and 
Buenos 

Aires. 


Rosario, 


All  the  above  per  cubic  foot  or  56  pounds,  steamer's  option,  pr^iaid  as  custom- 
ary, and  no  piece  to  exceed  2  tons  in  weight,  except  where  specified. 

All  shiinnents  subject,  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 
Per  H.  CoNNOB, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

Per  pro  Ed.  Maureb. 

Chas.  H.  Fictor. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  81st  day  of  July,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  35,000/40,000  wine 
barrel  shooks,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary ; 
hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  from  date  to  June  30,  1912,  Inclusive. 

Shipments  to  be  made  in  quantities  as  arrange  to  mutual  convenience. 
All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line, 
Accepted. 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co. 
li  per  cent  brokerage  to  James  A.  Nichols. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this.  29th  day  of  July,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  (X>.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  2,000  wine  barr^ 
shool^s,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary ;  hence 
ot  Buenos  Aires;  shipment  as  follows:  1,000  November,  1911;  1,000  February, 
1912. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 

Accepted. 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 
Phil.  Seqaller. 
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Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  27th  day  of  July.  1911.  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  13,200  wine  barrel 
shooks,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary;  hence 
to  Buenos  Aires;  shipment  during  the  following  months  of  1911  and  1912  in 
quantities  as  follows :  August,  2,800 ;  September,  800 ;  October.  2.800 :  Novem- 
ber, 800;  December,  2,000;  February,  2,000;  March,  2,000. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  re^ulnr  Priiu-e  Line  bill 
lading. 

Paul   F.   Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agenis  Prlnee  hhie. 
Accepted. 

.L  Wasskrmann  &  Co.. 
Phil.   Skgau.kr. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  24th  day  of  July,  1011,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  Messrs.  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co..  parties  of  the  second  iwrt,  for  all  ship- 
ments controlled  by  them  of  harvesters  and  binders,  mowers,  rsikes.  and  parts, 
from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Kosario.  from  date  to  April 
30, 1912,  inclusive  at  the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz : 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  or  $4  net  per  ton. 
To  Hosario  13  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  or  $0.20  net  jjer  ton. 
All  the  above  i)er  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  or  2.240  {Miunds.   steamer's  o])tion. 
prepaid  as  customary. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  rejjular  I*rince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.   Gkkiiard  &  Co.. 
General  Afjents  Prinee  Line. 
Accepted. 

Adrianck,  Platt  &  Co. 


Jri.v  11,  1011. 
Messrs.  Oklrichs  &  Co., 

Sew  York  City. 

Dkar  Sirs:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  fjiv(»r  of  the  lOtli  instant  and 
beg  to  confirm  agreement  made  with  you.  wliich  is  t(»  cover  all  your  shipments 
of  leather  to  Buenos  Aires,  account  of  Messrs.  Tomas  &  Co.,  the  clause,  as 
St n ted  in  your  letter,  to  be  initialed  by  you. 

We  reserve  the  privilege  of  naming  steamers  of  the  Prince  I^ine  or  other  lined 
to  carry  the  gotxls. 

In  accordance  with  your  telephonic  ccmununication  we  have  btwked  about 
2,500  cubic  feet  lejither  to  go  forward  under  this  contract  per  steamship  (liinese 
Prince. 

Your,  faithfully.  Pail  F.  (Jkrhard  &  Co.. 

General  Ageuffi. 

Accepted. 

Oki.richs  &  Co. 


Messrs.  Oklrichs  &  Co.,  •^^'' ^'  ^^'  ^•^^^• 

Furxranlinn  Department,  Sew  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Ueferring  to  our  resi)e<'ts  of  even  date,  we  omitte^l  to  re|>eat  in 
writing  the  verbal  uiKlerstanding  with  you  that,  although  the  h'jithcr  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  .?1()0  per  package,  you  agree  to  limit  the  value  of  your  ship- 
ments to  tills  figure  in  consideratlcm  of  tlie  reduced  rate  of  freight  at  which  we 
have  agreeil  to  carry  tlie  same,  and  any  claims  that  may  occur  are  to  be  limited 
in  settlement  to  this  figure. 

Your,  faithfully.  Pail  F.  (Ikrhard  &  Co., 

General  Agentx. 

Messrs.  Pai  l  F.  (Gerhard  &  Co..  *'^'^^^^'  ^'^^'^^  '^"''^   ^'''  ^•'^^^• 

W  Bridge  Street,  City. 

Gentlkmfn:  We  be  leave  to  ccmfirm  the  arrangement  made  witli  your  Mr. 
Gerhard  with  reference  U>  the  shipping  by  us  by  the  steamers  of  the  Prince 
Line,  for  the  account  of  Tomas  &  Co..  leather  in  cases  to  Buenos  Aires. 
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Our  instructions  from  Tomas  &  Co.  are  to  close  this  contract  with  you  from 
date  until  December  31,  1012,  the  understanding  being  that  the  rate  of  freight 
to  be  charged  on  such  shipment  of  leather  will  be  25  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
without  reference  to  the  value,  and  the  clause  reading  as  follows — 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  value  of  the  within  merchandise  does  not  exceed  $10(> 
per  package,  and  freight  rate  is  fixed  on  this  basis," 
to  be  inserted  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

We  would  ask  you  kindly  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter,  advising  us 
If  our  understanding  in  this  connection  is  correct  and  also  if  you  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  our  shipments  on  this  basis. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Oelbichs  &  Co.,  Forwarding  Dept. 
Per  F.  Henjes,  Manager, 


Memorandimi  of  freight  contract,  made  this  10th  day  of  Jime,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  foi  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  flrst  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  50,000  wine-barrel 
shooks,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary, 
hence  to  Buenos  Aires;  shipment  up  to  and  including  March,  1012,  in  quanti- 
ties as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shiimients  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  I*rince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul   F.   Gerhard  &   Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

Genera}  Agents,  Prinec  Line. 
Accepted. 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 

1*H1L.    SkgALLER. 


Junk  6,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Melcher, 

A'eir  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  conttrni  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  ls,400 
wine-barrel  shooks  for  shipment  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary,  to  go  forward  as  follows:  1,200 
barrels,  August;  5,000  barrels.  September;  5.<X)0  barrels,  January,  1912:  2,400 
barrels,  February,  1912:  2.4(K)  barrels,  March,  1012;  2.400  barrels.  April,  1012. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul   F.   Gerhard   &   Co., 
Per  II.  Connor, 

(iencral  Agents. 
Accepted. 

J.  R.  Mklciu:r. 

New  York,  Janiiarg  .17,  10 U. 
Messrs.  Arkell  &  Douglas, 

65  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  21,000 
barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot, 
prepaid  as  customary,  Tfor  shipment  as  follows,  viz :  5,000  barrels  during  Feb- 
ruary, 4,000  barrels  during  March,  4,000  barrels  during  April,  4.000  barrels 
during  May,  4,000  barrels  during  June. 

Shipments  to  go  foward  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line.  Barber  Line.  Norton 
Line,  and  American  and  Rio  Plata  Line,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul   F.   Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 
HC/NJM 
Accepted. 

Arkell  &  Douglas  (Inc.), 
S.  R.  Scott, 
Manager  South  Ameriean  Department. 
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New  Tobk,  January  4, 1911, 
Messrs.  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co., 

129  Charlton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  confirm  working  agreement  made  with  you  to-^y 
of  all  yonr  shipments  of  cane  and  wood-seat  chairs,  reed  and  rattan  famltnre, 
children's  carriages  and  gocarts,  bent- wood  chairs,  rattan  mats,  chair  cane, 
car  seats  and  woven-cane  web  seating,  folding  chairs,  and  reed  and  rattan 
specialties  hence  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  January  1, 
1911,  to  December  31,  1911,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight:  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires,  12  cents  per  cubic  foot;  Rosario,  16  cents  per  cubic  foot 
Freight  prepaid. 

Shipments  to  go  forward  by  the  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  Messrs.  Barber  & 
Co.  (Inc.),  Messers.  Howard  Hoiilder  &  Partners,  and  Messrs.  Norton  &  Son, 
as  may  be  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

Shipments,  if  any,  made  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  be  allowed  under  this 
agreement,  subject  to  their  acceptance  at  above  rates. 
We  hand  you  this  letter  in  duplicate.    Kindly  return  one  copy  duly  approved. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.   Gebhabd  &  Ob., 

General  Agents. 
Approved,  January  5,  1911. 

Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co., 
F.  H.  Gbeen. 
CG/NJM 

New  York,  Jvna  2,9,  1910. 
Messra  Wm.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 

Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  working  agreement  made  with  you  to-day 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Line,  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Messrs.  Norton  & 
Son,  and  Messrs.  Howard  Houlder  &  Partners,  for  all  your  shipments  of  lawful 
merchandise  hence  to  Montevideo.  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosnrio  to  the  end  of 
the  present  year,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight : 


Wheelbarrows,  agrlcultuials,  carts,  wagons,  rakes,  forks. 

Chairs,  desks,  shovels,  pumps,  grindstones,  lanterns 

Binder  twine , 

Hardware,  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement 


Montevideo 

or  Buenos 

Aires. 


ito.ie 

1.12 
«.16 
5.60 


Rosario. 


>I0.13 

■.22 
«l80 


1  Per  cubic  foot.  *  Per  bate. 

Ship  reserves  right  of  charging  1  per  cent  on  valuation. 
Other  articles  not  specified  at  current  rates. 

It  is  understood  that  you  agree  to  couftne  your  shipments  during  the  balance 
of  the  present  year  to  the  above  lines. 

Lumber,  hardwood,  and  kerosene  are  not  included  in  this  agreement. 
We  hand  you  this  letter  In  duplicate.    Kindly  return  one  copy,  duly  approved. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 
Approved. 

WnxTAM  H.  Knox  &  Oo. 


New  Yobk,  April  5,  1910. 
Messrs.  Heywood  Bbos.  &  Wakefield  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  confirm  working  agreem^it  made  with  you  to-day 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Line,  Messrs.  Barber  &  Ck>.,  Messrs.  Norton  &  Son,  and 
Messrs.  Howard  Houlder  &  Partners  for  all  your  shipments  of  chairs  and  furni- 
ture hence  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  to  the  end  of  the  present 
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year  at  the  following  rates  of  freight:  To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  10 
cents  per  cubic  foot ;  to  Rosarlo,  13  cents  per  cubit  foot 
Fright  prepaid. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  confine  your  shipments  during  the  balance  of 
the  year  to  the  above-named  lines. 

We  hand  you  this  letter  In  duplicate.    Kindly  return  one  copy,  duly  approved. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 

General  Agents, 

Shipments,  if  any,  made  by  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  be  allowed  under  this 
arrangement  (subject  to  their  acceptance  at  above  rates). 

Heywood  Bbothers  and  Wakefiet.i)  Co. 
F.  H.  Gbeen. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  joint  contracts  as  between  the  confer- 
ence lines? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  No  ;  each  line  makes  its  own  contracts.  A  few  con- 
tracts are  where  it  comes  to  large  bulk  and  one  line  does  not  care  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  contract^  why,  they  will  ask 
other  lines  to  take  part  in  that  contract.  Then,  of  course,  in  such 
contracts  as  are  authorized  those  contracts  are  made  for  joint  ac- 
counts, but  otherwise  really  these  contracts  are  made  individually 
for  each  line.  Only,  as  I  state  there  in  my  declaration,  the  shippers 
have  the  privilege  of  shipping  by  any  of  these  lines  by  making  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  agents. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  are  limited  in  giving  all  of  their  ship- 
ping either  to  your  line  or  to  other  lines  in  the  conference,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  the  merchants  themselves  agree  to  ship  all 
their  goods  for  that  contract.    They  agree  to  ship  all  their  goods. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  agree  to  ship  all  their  goods  by  your  line 
or  by  some  line  in  the  conference? 

"iir.  Gerhard.  Yes.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  lines  were  all  fight- 
ing and  rates  got  down  to  10  cents  or  even  lower,  none  of  the  lines 
were  disposed  to  dispatch  more  than  one  small  steamer  a  month. 
The  result  was  that  at  one  season  in  New  York  Harbor  there  were 
any  number  of  lighters  loaded  up  with  cargo  for  the  River  Plata 
and  no  steamers  to  take  it.  The  merchants  were  asking,  "  What  is 
the  rate  ?  "  "  The  rate  is  10  cents  a  foot."  "  Well,  give  me  room  for 
it."  "  I  have  not  got  any  room.  You  have  got  to  wait."  See  ? 
They  were  ready  to  pay  almost  any  price,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  willing  to  make  their  contract  ahead  and  know  that  they 
can  depend  upon  facilities  to  ship. 

Mr.  Stephens.  About  those  contracts,  you  stated  that  certain  large 
firms  were  given  contracts. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  after  those  contracts  were  closed  then  the 
same  terms  were  offered  to  the  smaller  shippers? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  the  identical  terms. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  is  such  an  offer  open  to  the  small 
shipper? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  How  long?  Why,  if  they  choose  to  make  any  and 
accept  the  contract — make  the  contract  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other 
shippers;  those  contracts  are  made  generally  for  a  year,  you  know. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  But  for  how  long  a  time  can  these  smaller  shippers 
come  in  and  make  that  contract  ?  Are  they  limited  to  a  month's  time 
or  a  year? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  They  can  make  it  for  a  year. 
'    Mr.  Stephens.  No;  but  when  can  they  make  the  contract? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  You  mean,  we  give  them  the  offer  open  to  their 
acceptance? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Tfes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  a  matter  of  agreement  or  convenience  of  the 
merchant.  If  he  wants  a  week  or  two  to  consider  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  close  it  up  within  a  month  after  the  big  fel- 
lows are  signed  up  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes.  If  a  man  tells  me  he  must  write  out  to  the 
river,  aiid  that  he  must  have  30  days  in  which  to  get  a  cable,  he  will 
get  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Suppose  that  the  large  contractors  or  large  ship- 
pers had  made  their  contracts  with  you 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Stephens.  And  I  was  a  smaller  shipper 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  I  came  in  a  month  after  you  closed  those  larger 
contracts,  would  you  give  me  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes ;  if  you  were  willing  to  make  a  contract  with  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  contract  for  the  balance  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  A  contract  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  We  like  to 
have  these  contracts  expire  all  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  is  no  time  for  closing  contracts — the  field  is 
always  open? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  we  are  always  ready  to  make  contracts.  The 
great  advantage  in  establishing  a  regular  service  is  to  have  contracts 
on  your  books.  You  can  not  depend  on  carj^o  when  you  have  a 
lOjOOO-ton  ship  to  load.  You  can  not  wait  until  the  ship  is  in  berth 
ftnd  then  go  out  and  ask  for  cargo.  You  have  cot  to  make  jrour 
plans  ahead  to  load  these  big  ships.  It  is  impossible  to  do  business 
without  having  a  lot  of  cargo  booked  ahead. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  the  smaller  shipper  refused  to  make  a  contract, 
or  does  not  make  a  contract  with  you  when  the  terms  are  offered  him, 
43an  he  get  the  same  rates,  or  what  rate  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  He  gets  the  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  He  can  not  obtain  the  smaller  rate? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  He  can  get  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  people 
are  getting  it.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  small 
shippers,  because  I  have  found  those  small  shippers  to  build  up  into 
big  business  houses.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  as  many  people 
in  the  trade  as  ]X)ssible. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Anv  time  within  the  current  vear  he  can  make  the 
contract  with  you  at  the  same  terms  as  the  larger  shippers  can  in 
their  contracts? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  should  l)e  willing  to  do  it ;  certainly. 

Mr.  IIaiu>y.  Mr.  Gerhard,  there  is  one  thing  in  your  statement  I 
do  not  believe  I  understand.  You  sav  each  line  makes  its  own  con- 
tracts,  and  yet  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that  the  rates  are  the  same. 

Mr.  (t?:rhard.  Oh,  ves:  the  rates. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  make  a  contract  with  a  large  shipper,  and  sup- 
pose another  firm  makes  another  contract  with  another  lar^  shipper, 
is  he  governed  by  the  terms  of  your  contract? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  rates,  3'ou  know — ^we  agree  not  to  cut  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  When  you  make  spe- 
cial terms  on  your  own  account 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  then  agree  amongst  ourselves  to  lower  the  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  separate  contract  is  in  terms  agreed  on  by  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  By  the  agents. 

Mr>  Hardy.  So  that  any  other  line  would  make  the  same  contract 
that  you  do? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Certainly.  These  merchants — four  or  five — they 
all  know  each  other.  When  they  hear  that  John  Doe  &  Co.  have 
closed  their  contract  on  some  terms,  John  Smith  &  Co.  are  ready  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy*.  If  their  contract  is  any  better  than  John  Doe  &  Co.'s 
contract,  John  Doe  &  Co.  will  get  the  benefit  of  it  when  it  is 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  it.  They  know  they  will  all  be  treated 
alike. 

The  Chairaian.  What  reason  have  you  to  urge  why  they  should 
be  bound  not  to  cut  rates? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  have  gone  through  that  some  years  ago.  It  is 
a  most  uncomfortable  position  to  be  in,  cutting  rates.  You  can  not 
run  steamers  unless  you  bring  them  on  a  paying  basis.  You  have 
got  to  bring  them  up  to  pay  their  way,  and  you  can  not  do  it  unless 
there  is  some  understanaing  to  avoid  cutting  rates.  You  have  got 
to  have  some  understanding  of  that  kind.  We  have  had  some  bitter 
experience  in  that  trade.  The  rates  got  down  to  7  cents  a  foot  at 
(Mie  time.  It  is  impossible.  The  lines  simply  hauled  off  their 
steamers.    Thev  would  not  send  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  open,  destructive  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Open,  destructive  competitoin;  yes.  We  all  re- 
ceived a  lesson  and  found  it  very  important  to  come  together. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  vou  trv  to  teach  that  lesson  to  anv  inde- 
X)endent  line  that  tries  to  come  into  the  conference,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  am  not  a  schoolmaster  for  anybody.  I  just  look 
after  my  own  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  an  independent  line  does 
attempt  to  come  into  the  conference  you  put  fighting  ships  after 
them  and  attempt  to  force  them  out  of  the  business,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  recollect  that  a  fighting  ship  has  been  put 
on.  I  do  not  recollect  it.  It  might  have  been  many  veal's  ago  on 
the  river  trade.  But  I  do  not  recollect  it — I  do  not  recollect  any 
other  trade.  In  the  Brazil  trade  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  fighting 
ship 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  is  that  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
lines  testified  a  few  days  ago  that  they  had  put  fighting  ships  on. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  few  words  on  that  subject  afterwards — a  little  later  on—on 
that  very  point. 
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The  Chaibman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask?  ^ 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Gerhard,  you  stated  that  there  is  an  existing- 
agreement — or  I  understood  you  to  state  that  there  is  an  existing 
agreement — in  the  African  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  that  you  have  never  seen  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  not  got  it;  no. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  knowledge  of  its  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  Mr.  Gerhard,  how  do  you  know  that  the 
agreement  is  not  violated  in  your  conferences  that  are  held  weekly 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  My  duties  are  so  simple  in  this  matter  that  it  is  sim- 
ply to  follow  instructions  from  London.  When  they  telegraph 
"  Load  the  Afncan  Prince  for  South  Africa,"  I  go  into  the  market 
and  get  my  cargo  on  the  tariff  given  me. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  instructions  from  London  are  so  definite 
as  to  allow  you  no  latitude? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  need  to  look  at  any  agreement,  you  know, 
it  is  so  definite. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard,  could  you  not  get  us  a  copy  of  that 
agreement  affecting  the  South  African  trade  and  file  it  Vith  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  not  got  it.  I  suppose  by  writing  for  it  I 
could  get  one,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  other  agents  in  the  South 
African  trade  might  have  it,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  undertake  to  procure  it  for  us,  if  you 
can? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard,  if  you  have  any  statement  to  make 
or  recommendations  to  make  to  the  committee  as  to  the  present 
situation,  if  it  is  bad,  and  how  to  remedy  it,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  As  to  the  recommendations,  I  really  think  that 
the  less  law  we  have  in  that  trade  the  better  it  is  for  the  trade  itself. 
I  wish  vou  gentlemen  would  ask  some  of  the  merchants  in  the  trade, 
some  of  the  larger  merchants  in  the  trade,  and  get  their  views  about 
it,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  business  is  run. 

The  Chairman.  What  merchants  have  you  in  mind?  We  have 
had  two  or  three  large  merchants  here.  What  ones  have  you  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  would  hardly  offhand  care  to  name  anyone.  I 
might  think  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  think  it  over  and  srive  iis  their  names 
later? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  will  do  so ;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  wait  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Mr.  Gerhard's  statement 
of  the  participants  in  the  African  service  is  possibly  open  to  an 
erroneous  inference,  that  Funch-Edye  &  Co.  are  principals.  Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  ask  him  about  that? 
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Mr.  GEBH;Ajti>.  Funch*Edye  &  Co. ;  I  simply  nam^  thenii  m^  the 
Agent  of  the  Hansa  Line. 

Th^  Chairman.  They  are  not  the  priucipals,  ar^  they  t 

Mr.  GEmiASD.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  way  you  stated  it,  Mr.  Gerhard,  ^a©:  thi^t 
Funch-Edye  &  Ca  are  pri^cipals*    That  is  what  I  want  to.  correct 

Mr.  GsBHARD.  I  fir^t  named  the  line  and  then  the  agents*  I  9&id 
tfee  Hansa  Line,  Funch-Edj^e  &  Co,,  agents. 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  It  did  not  sound  that  way. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  In  order  to  make  mv  statement  I  haid  it  written  on 
p^per.  If  YOU  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  lik^  to  make 
i^me  remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sealer's  testimony.  I  9ee  that  Mr. 
3eager  declares  that  they  were  usin^;  fighting  ships  in  the  trade;  that 
they  were  pooling  and  rebating  in  the  Brazil  trade.  I  can  miD^t  posi* 
tivaly  assert  that  there  are  no  fighting  ships  used  as  long  as  I  can 
recollect.  There  is  positively  no  pooling  in  the  outv^ard  b«ein<ees  a^d 
tbere  is  no  rebating,  as  I  stated  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  outward  business? 

Mr.  GERHARD.  In  the  outward  Bras&il  business.  A$  to  thi&,  home- 
ward I  do  not  know  anything.    You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do* 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  one.  quiQ$tion^  Mv» 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  reading  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  shipping  rings  that  was  held  in  L#ondon.  They  had  meet- 
ings, I  think,  in  some  of  the  colonies  in  1008,  if  I  remember,  or  about 
that  time.  While  I  do  not  remember  the  definite  lines  that  were 
named  I  do  remember  very  distinctly  that  a  number  of  the  agents  of 
those  lines  gave  testimony  before  that  commission;  that  they  gave 
special  rates  to  certain  big  interests  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
named  among  others  the  Standard  Oil,  what  is  known  as  the 
Harvester  Trust,  and  what  we  generally  term  the  Steel  Trust.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  whether  there  are  any  of  your  lines,  in  any  of  these 
trades,  that  give  preferential  rates  to  any  of  the  big  interests  of  this 
country,  the  ones  that  I  have  named  or  others? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  already  explained — you  speak  of  the  Har- 
vester Trust.  The  Harvester  Trust  does  not  ship  goods  itself.  They 
sell  goods  to  the  merchants  in  New  York  and  these  are  the  very  men 
that  we  trade  with.  These  big  concerns  that  ship  from  50,000  to 
100,000  tons  apiece. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  any  of  your  lines  give  preferences 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  already  stated  how  we  handle  it.  We  drive 
the  best  bargain  we  can,  generally,  with  one  house  first  you  know, 
and  after  closing  the  contract  with  them  then  we  notify  the  other 
shippers  that  we  have  closed  on  such  terms  and  they  generally  fall  in 
line  and  close  with  us.  When  we  have  closed  with  the  large  shippers 
we  offer  the  same  terms  to  every  other  man  who  wishes  to  come  in  on 
the  same  terms.    So  we  make  no  special  rates  for  the  big  shippers, 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  your  lines  do  not  make  special 
agreements  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir;  we  give  it  to  the  small  shipper  the  same 
way  as  we  do  the  large  shipper. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  used  the  words  "  Harvester  Combine  "  because 
I  remember  that  was  the  expression  used  by  some  of  these  agents  in 
testifying.  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  one  of  them  said  they 
gave  them  special  rates  because  if  they  did  not  they  were  big  enough 
so  that  they  would  put  on  their  own  Imes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  Harvester  people  do  not  ship.  They  do  not 
ship  a  pound  of  freight.  They  sell  the  goods  to  commission  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  and  those  are  the  men  we  trade  with.  You  can 
easily  s^ee  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  secure  contracts  with  these 
big  houses.    That  is  most  important  to  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Gerhard,  whether  or  not  the  powers 
higher  up,  the  real  owners,  have  any  secret  understanding  with  these 
big  institutions  that  there  may  be  a  rebate  coming  to  them  for  their 
goods  shipped  over  your  lines? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  can  speak  for  my  own  line.  I  am  confident  that 
they  pay  no  rebate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  least,  none  of  it  comes  through  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  am  confident  they  do  not.  I  am  confident  of  that 
because  Mr.  Knott  has  always  been  very  frank  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  inform  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  he  one  of  the  main  owners  of  that  line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Mr.  Knott  is  the  managing  owner  of  the  Prince 
Line.    Mr.  James  Knott  is  the  managing  owner. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  ether  words,  if  there  are  any  secret  rebates — if 
they  are  given  to  these  big  interests — you  do  not  know  it? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know  it.  In  fact,  he  has  never  interfered 
with  negotiations  in  New  York.  He  has  never  interfered  with  me. 
He  leaves  it  entirely  to  me. 

Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Gerhard,  comin;?  back  to  that  conference  which 
you  gentlemen  hold  weekly  in  New  York.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  that  conference  fixed  the  rate  to  the  Argentine? 

^r.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir;  we  fix  the  rates. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  is  the  principal  factor  which  moves  that  con- 
ference in  fixing  those  rates — the  value  of  the  vessel  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  are  guided  really  by  the  European  tariff.  We 
get  a  copy  of  the  European  tariffs  and  make  our  rates  accordingly. 

Mr.  Collier.  Suppose  the  market  rises  considerably  on  certain 
articles.  Is  not  that  a  considerable  factor  in  fixing  the  rate  over 
here? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  In  that  case  we  majr  advance  the  market  over  here, 
certainly.    There  are  always  fluctuations  in  the  freight  market. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  There  are  fluctuations  in  every  market,  and  also  in 
the  freight  market,  and  of  course  we  are  guided  by  it.  We  are  not 
going  to  continue  taking  goods  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can  charter 
ships  for.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question.  A  good  many  of 
these  lines  charter  steamers,^  constantly  charter  steamers.  And 
thoee  charter  rates  are  very  high  now.  They  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  even  our  present  rates  would  hardly  cover  the  charter 

{>rioes  now.    We  do  not  charter  steamers.    We  have  steamers  be- 
OQging  to  the  line,  so  I  have  no  occasion. 
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Mr.  Collier.  But  the  rise  in  price — the  rise  in  the  market — of  a 
present  commodity  very  frequently  causes  a  rise  in  the  trade  on  that 
commodity? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Not  the  price  of  the  commodity,  but  the  general  rise 
in  the  freight  market  would — ^not  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Collier.  There  have  never  been  any  inquiries  on  that  line, 
have  there! 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  the  supplv  and  demand  and  the  steamers. 
When  steamers  are  very  scarce,  of  course  the  freight  market  goes  up 
very  quickly.  That  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
last  two  years  steamers  have  been  very  scarce,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  market  has  been  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
further  to  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  general  situation  have  you  any  recom- 
mendations to  make? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  think  the  less  legislation 
we  get  into  a  business  of  that  kind  the  better  it  is,  because  while  it 
is  stated,  as  Mr.  Douglas  stated  here,  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
ocean  as  open  any  longer,  it  is  very  open.  Anyone  can  come  into  the 
trade  if  they  choose  to  do  it,  just  as  many  other  lines  got  into  it,  by 
fighting. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  the  situation — if  some  independent 
lines  strongly  backed  should  get  into  the  trade  and  prove  a  menace 
to  you,  you  would  just  take  them  in? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Probably  I  should  try  to  make  an  agreement  with 
them,  yes.    You  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did  not  do  that  would  you  not  try  to  ham- 
mer him  down? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Certainly,  we  should  fight  him  just  all  we  could. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Gerhard,  do  you  know  whether  that  has  been 
done  at  New  Orleans  or  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  not  to  my  knowledge.  The  New  Orleans 
venture,  when  we  heard  of  those  steamers  we  knew  the  result — see? 
We  felt,  we  decided  at  New  York,  we  would  not  move  1  inch  on 
account  of  those  steamers.  We  did  not  change  our  rates.  We  did 
not  do  anything.  We  knew  the  result.  We  knew  what  it  would  be 
when  they  chartered  steamers  at  6s.  6d.  We  knew  what  the  result 
would  be.  We  did  not  bother  our  heads  about  it.  We  just  went  our 
own  way  and  attended  to  our  own  business. 

Mr.  liuMPHREY.  You  felt  confident  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
any  business  coming  back  this  way? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  were  confident  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
cargo? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Our  steamers  come  up  sometimes  with  6,000  bags. 
Sometimes  you  hit  up  and  set  a  bigger  lot.  Or,  our  steamers  may 
come  up  light.  Sometimes  tnere  is  not  enough  cargo  to  load  all  the 
steamers  coming  up. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  jrreat  many  of  those  steam- 
ers come  to  this  country  from  South  America  in  ballast  ? 
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Mr.  Gerhard-  Our  own  steamers  come  from  the  Eiver  Plata  in 
ballast.  Some  of  them  come  all  the  way  in  ballast  Some  of  them 
come  to  Brazil  in  ballast  and  there  load,  and  some  go  from  the  River 
Plata  to  Europe  in  ballast  and  then  load  across  from  Europe,  because 
there  is  no  cargo  from  the  River  Plata,  I  hope  there  will  be  one  of 
these  days  when  the  duties  are  changed  so  as  to  enable  the  Argentine 
products  to  be  brought  in.  Then  we  may  get  a  return  cargo  from  tha 
river. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  are  those  products  from  Argentina  on 
which  you  would  like  to  see  the  duty  removed? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  not  looked  into  that  matter  very  closely,  but 
I  think  there  are  products  of  wool — we  do  not  get  any  products  of 
wool.  There  is  a  lot  more  wool  we  ought  to  get  from  there.  Then 
there  are  the  hides  and  meat  products,  and  a  good  many  other  prod- 
ucts of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  make  that  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the  committee,  as  they 
are  going  to  revise  the  tariflf  very  soon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  could  go  a  good  deal  further  and  ask  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  duties  of  goods  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  From  other  places,  yes.  My  opinion  is  that  we  are 
working  on  such  a  high  basis,  and  everything  is  so  expensive,  as  the 
result  of  the  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  have  got  our  wool  rates  so  high  you  can  not  bring 
anything  in  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  are  right  about  it- 
Mr.  Ayres.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the 
frankness  of  your  testimony  and  the  help  you  have  given  us. 

Fr.  Gerhard.  I  want  to  help  you  all  I  can.  I  have  nothing  to 
keep  back. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  wish  you  would  tell  of  any  company  that  they 
tried  to  organize  at  Galveston 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  never  heard  of  a  line  from  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  can  not  remember  of  ever  having  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  fought  them  out  you  would  remember? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  did  not  fight  them.  If  we  fought  them  I  would 
recollect  it  and  I  would  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Gerhard? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  There  is  nothing  else  I  have  to  say. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WHIIAH  £.  HALM. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Halm.  My  name  is  William  E.  Halm.  I  am  manager  for 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  \^Tiat  lines  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Halm.  R.  P^  Houston  &  Co.,  a  line  from  New  York  to  South 
Africa,  and  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not 
your  company  at  present  or  at  any  time  within  the  past  few  years 
has  been  m  an  agreement  or  agreements  or  had  any  understanding 
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with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  freight  or 
passenger  traffic  or  both  to  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  River 
Plata  or  South  Africa,  first  taking  the  River  Plata. 

Mr.  Hat.m.  I  think,  with  all  due  deference,  that  we  will  work  a 
little  better  if  we  take  South  Africa  first.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of 
it  better. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Halm.  There  is  a  conference  governing  the  lines  to  South 
Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  lines,  will  you,  please,  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  Halm.  Unfortunately,  I  left  my  papers  at  the  hotel.  T  have 
sent  for  them.  I  will  give  you  the  proper  names  of  those  lines  a 
little  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  if  these  a,re  the  lines:  The  Clan 
Line  Steamers  (Ltd.),  Coyzer,  Irvine  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  The  Bricknall 
Steamship  Line  (Ltd.),  The  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.), 
the  Prince  Line,  the  Hansa  Line — are  those  the  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir.  The  conference  in  London  control  absolutely 
the  operation  of  the  steamers  from  New  York.  The  Houston  Line  is 
not  a  member  of  the  conference,  although  it  acts  in  harmony  with 
them.  I  understand  and  believe — I  might  say  that  I  know — there 
is  a  pool.  The  freights  are  pooled,  although  there  is  not — I  caiT  not 
give  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement;  I  do  not  believe  a  copy  is  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  all  copies  being  held  by  the  principals.  I  know 
that  our  people  have  not  a  copy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  are  they  held? 

Mr.  Halm.  In  London.  I  know  our  people  have  not  a  copy,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  conference.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain 
portion  of  the  business  allotted  to  each  line  and  each  line  puts  on 
steamers  according  to  that  proportion,  each  taking  their  regular 
turns,  so  that  the  agents  here  are  advised  from  time  to  time  oi  the 
steamers  named  to  take  those  turns,  and,  of  course,  their  positions. 
The  agent  of  each  line,  of  course,  will  get  the  detailed  information 
concerning  the  steamer  to  enable  them  to  berth  her  and  load  her 
properly.  The  rates  are  made  on  the  other  side,  only  in  London  I 
would  say,  to  make  it  more  explicit,  and  are  sent  to  us  by  mail  or  by 
cable  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  they  are  put  into  effect 
by  the  agents  here.  The  agents  meet  regularly  once  a  week  at  the 
various  offices  and  there  compare  notes  as  to  the  position  of  the 
steamers;  how  they  are  filling  and  to  put  into  effect  any  instructions 
in  regard  to  rates  that  they  may  have  received. 

The  rate-making  power  is  entirely  in  London,  although  if  there 
should  arise  special  conditions  in  regard  to  American  commodities 
the  agents  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  those  rates,  and  those 
recommendations  are  nearlv  always  followed.  There  are  a  few  con- 
tracts in  existence  in  the  South  African  trade.  There  is  one  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  that  was  made  through  Messrs.  Norton  &  Son, 
and  they  also,  I  believe,  have  a  contract  with  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  who,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gerhard's  testimony,  do 
ship  small  quantities  in  their  own  name  to  South  Africa. "  The 
Houston  Line  contract  with  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.,  the 
terms  and  conditions  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
I  will  file  that  contract  with  you  in  a  few  moments. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Those  two  companies,  are  they  in  any  way  re- 
lated ? 

Mr.  Halm.  In  making  contracts  with  the  New  York  Lubricating 
Oil  Co.  we  do  duplicate  the  terms  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  contract  in 
so  far  as  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  were  interested  in  the 
trades. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  At  whose  instance  did  you  make  that  dupli- 
cation? 

Mr.  Halm.  At  the  request  of  the  New  York  Lubricating  Co. 
They  had  learned  of  the  common,  well-known  fact  that  a  contract 
had  since  been  made  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  the  New  York 
Lubricating  Oil  Co.  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis,  and  they 
were. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Standard  Oil  contract? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  presume  I  have  a  copy  in  the  office.  I  did  not  bring 
it,  because  I  presumed  that  Norton  &  Son,  who  made  the  contract, 
would  be  subpoenaed  and  would  produce  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  did  you  get  the  Standard  Oil  contract  in 
order  to  duplicate  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  At  the  time  it  was  made.  The  Standard  Oil  contract 
was  made  under  instructions  and  after  considerable  communication 
to  atid  from  the  principals  on  the  other  side;  Norton  &  Son  simply 
acted  as  the  agent  for  the  lines  in  closing  that  contract. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  your  line  was  not  one  of  those  lines?  Where  did 
you  get  the  Standard  Oil  contract  in  order  to  duplicate  it  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  we  act  in  harmony ;  we  are  not  signatories  to  the 
conference  agreement,  but  we  do  act  m  harmony  with  them,  I  believe. 
I  believe  the  Houston  Line  shares  in  the  pool.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  in  open  communication  with  them,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir.  We  also  have  a  contract  with  the  Uni(Mi 
Carbide  Co.,  which  I  will  file  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Houston  Co.  lines  are  not  signatories 
to  the  contract,  but  act  in  harmony  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  conference;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  act  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  you  believe,  share  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  you  are  not  parties  to  the  contract 
itself? 

Mr.  Halm.  Really  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  you  are  an  American  line? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  an  American  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Houston  is  a  member  of  Parliament. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  any  reason  why  you  are  not 
parties  to  the  contract,  do  you? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  undertake  to  get  a  copy  of  that  agree- 
ment and  give  it  to  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Halm.  I  can  not.  I  have  asked  our  principals  to  supply  me 
with  a  copv  of  it,  and  they  have  advised  me  that  not  being  a  member 
of  the  conference  they  have  not  a  copy  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Your  principals? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  agreement,  or  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  pos- 
session of  anyone  here  present,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  copy  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  having  some  contract  here  you  were 
going  to  offer  for  the  record.  That  was  the  contract  with  the  lubri- 
cating oil  company,  was  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  With  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Union  Carbide  Co.  I  rather  stupidly  left  my  papers  in  the  hotel 
this  morning,  and  I  have  sent  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  those  with  you  at  present? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  have  them  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  have  them  here? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  I  will  produce  them  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  you  may  do 
so  now. 

Mr.  Halm.  That  covers  my  statement  as  far  as  South  Africa  is 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  that  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  except  it  might  be  well  here  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  shippers  generally  of  the  arrangement.  I  know  that 
g>ols  sound  to  the  people — the  word  "  pool "  sounds  wicked,  but  our 
nglish  principals  have  apparently  found  it  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  staple  rates  and  regular  service.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
shippers  irom  New  York  have  a  complaint  of  any  consequence 
against  the  South  African  Line.  The  rates  are  maintained  at  the 
same  level  as  from  Europe,  and  the  service  is  regular  and  continuous ; 
as  many  steamers  are  provided  as  necessary  to  carry  the  business  off, 
without  delay,  so  the  shippers  can  order  their  goods  from  the  interior 
in  any  quantities  and  as  fast  as  they  please,  and  is  taken  care  of  from 
the  port  of  New  York.  Rates  permit  them  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  shippers,  under 
that  arrangement,  are  fairly  well  satisfied.  They  are  as  satisfied  as 
shippers  can  be.  Of  course  we  have  unreasonable  ones  amongst 
them,  as  well  as  in  any  other  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  American  shippers  in  favor  of  European? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  from  Europe  to  South  Africa  and  from 
the  United  States  to  South  Africa  is  the  same,  is  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  stated  that  the  Houston  Line  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  does,  however,  participate  in  the  pooling  ar- 
rangement of  the  conference? 
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Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  so.    I  am  quite  sure  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Has  it  a  partnership  in  the  contracts  made  by  the 
conference? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  to  answer  that  frankly,  in  the  South  African 
trade  all  contracts  are  made  for  the  account  of  all  the  steamship 
lines  operating,  and  each  carries  its  proportion  of  the  contract  as  it 
may  be  tendered  to  them  by  the  shippers  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  shipper,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  they  declare 
the  quantity  of  cargo  they  have  to  move  in  the  next  30  or  45  days, 
and  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  amount  of  their  cargo  is 
such  that  no  one  line  could  carry  it  to  advantage,  either  to  their 
satisfaction  or  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  When  thev  declare  the 
amount  of  their  cargo,  that  is  allocated  to  the  several  steamers  that 
are  already  scheduled. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Including  your  own? 

Mr.  Halm.  Including  our  own. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  is  practicallv  no  difference  between  your 
line  and  the  conference  lines,  is  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir.  We  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  member 
of  the  conference  lines,  including  the  pooling  arrangement,  except 
that  we  have  not  actually  signed  the  conference  agreement,  the 
reason  for  which  I  am  unalale  to  give. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  any  contract  to  be  made 
with  a  large  concern  you  duplicate  it  with  a  small  one? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  question  has  never  come  up  with  the  South  Afri- 
can trade t 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you,  if  anybody  else  duplicated  your  contract 
with  the  Standard  Oil  people? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have.  The  lines  have  already  duplicated  it  with 
the  Neir  York  Lubricating  Co.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
request  from  any  other  concern  for  a  duplication. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  New  York  Lubricating  concern  a  part  of 
the  Standard  Oil  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  If  you  can  honestly  answer  any  question  as  to  what 
companies  are  or  are  not  aifiliated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  yoii 
can  do  better  than  most  of  our  shipping  people.  I  believe  they  art 
absolutely  independent.  They  assure  us  that  they  are,  and  such  in- 
quiries as  I  have  made  confirm  that  belief. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  enter  into  the  same  contract  with  them  as  made 
with  the  Standard  Oil;  there  is  no  unity  of  interest  between  them 
and  the  Standard  Oil  understood  to  exist  by  you,  is  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  it  is  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Ayres.  There  are  practically  no  return  cargoes  to  New  York 
from  Africa,  are  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  To  any  ports  here  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Has  that  fact,  that  circumstance,  any  effect  on  the 
question  of  the  advisibility  or  the  commercial  necessity  of  somo 
method  of  cooperation  in  the  outward  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  has  a  bearing  on  that  point. 
Naturally  it  makes  freights  higher  in  South  Africa  than  it  would  if 
there  were   return   cargoes.    When   steamers  discharge   at   South 
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Africa  they  go  on  to  India,  to  Australia,  or  even  to  the  River  Plata 
to  get  cargoes. 

•   Mr.  ArREs.  Can  I  ask,  further,  what  reason  did  you  assign  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  return  cargoes? 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  it  is  not  an  agricultural  country  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Just  now  there  has  been  a  failure  in  their  crops,  and 
they  are  actually  importing  grain  and  flour  from  this  country,  and 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  from  Australia.  They  have  no 
coal  and  iron,  and  therefore  they  do  not  manufacture.  ^Practically 
their  entire  exportable  commodities  are  diamonds,  gold,  ostricn 
feathers,  and  a  small  amount  of  wool.  You  can  readilv  believe  that 
gold  and  diamonds  do  not  go  very  far  toward  filling  those  steamers. 
There  are  a  few  cargoes  of  wool,  and  very  seldom  a  little  grain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  stated 
that  the  rates  from  Europe  and  from  this  country  are  the  same,  but 
all  the  rates  are  fixed  in  Europe.  Might  it  not  be — well,  I  will  put 
it  another  way:  If  there  are  any  rebates  given  European  shippers,  or 
any  different  rates,  you  know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  not  within. 
the  range  of  probability.  Nearly  every  large  concern  in  the  United 
States  IS  doing  business  to  South  Africa  as  well  as  other  ports  of 
the  world,  and  maintain  offices  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe — 
London  more  often  than  other  capitals.  They  export — ^these  com- 
rtiission  houses  act  as  buying  agents  for  the  firms  in  South  Africa, 
and,  acting  in  that  capacity,  they  place  orders  with  manufacturers 
hi  England  and  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  act  as  shippers,  and  these  commission  houses  ship  the  goods. 
They  must  of  necessity  know  of  the  rates  and  the  arrangements. 
If  one  of  these  firms,  shipping  from  England,  were  to  get  special 
rates  from  there,  they  would  very  quickly  insist  on  getting  the  same 
special  rfites  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  I  remember,  when  I  used  to  practice  law  the 
judge  tery  frequently  instnicted  the  jury  it  was  their  duty  to  har- 
monize the  evidence  if  they  could;  without  finding  anyone  guilty 
of  perjury,  it  was  their  duty  to  harmonize  the  evidence  if  it  could 
be  done  on  any  reasonable,  consistent  theory.  I  thought  we  could 
very  easily  harmonize  the  testimony  you  have  given  and  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  gentleman  on  the  stand  before  you  with  the 
t^imonv  of  these  shippers,  who  say  there  are  special  arrangements 
made  wfth  the  European  shipper.  I  do  not  see  any  inconsistency 
in  the  stories  you  bctii  tell. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  think,  Mr.  Humphrey,  you  have  listened  to  the 
stories  of  a  good  many  dissatisfiea  people,  who  are  not  large  busi- 
ness men. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course  it  is  naturally  true;  it  is  true  in  two 
instances.  In  the  first  place,  the  dissatisfied  man  is  apt  to  make  a 
noise  if  he  can't  get  that  treatment,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  there  is  no  question  but  what  you  are  right 
about  that. 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  shippers  from 
the  Uniteti  States  to  South  Africa  are  well  satisfied. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  had  in  mind  more  the  South  American  trade 
than  I  did  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Halm.  The  reason  I  suggested  we  deal  with  South  Africa 
is  I  noticed  that  when  ^ou  dealt  with  two  or  three  trades  the  condi- 
tions became  confused  m  the  minds  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  only  complaint  I  ever  saw  about  the  South 
African  trade,  I  saw  where  some  gentlemen  in  Europe  were  making 
a  very  lusty  protest  that  the  shipper  from  New  York  was  getting 
the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  you  will  find  complaints  from  both  sides  of  tho 
water. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  I  saw  that. 

Mr.  Halm.  We  receive  manv  complaints  that  the  shippers  from 
this  side — from  the  shipper — that  lower  rates  are  being  given  from 
the  other  side.  We  investigate  each  and  every  one  of  those,  and  we 
do  keep  the  American  shippers  on  a  parity  with  those  from  England 
and  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Halm,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  Kiver 
Plata.  Does  your  company  now,  or  has  it  been  at  any  time  in 
recent  years  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  under- 
standing or  understandings,  with  any  other  steamship  line*  or  lines 
as  regards  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic,  or  both,  to  or  from  the 
United  States  to  the  River  Plata  or  Argentina? 

Mr.  Halm.  Speaking  of  the  outward  cargo,  we  have  not  been  a 
party  to  any  rebates  or  pooling  agreement  for  many,  many  years. 
We  are  now  acting  in  harmony  with  several  other  lines  engaged  in 
the  traffic  to  the  River  Plate — the  Houlder  Line,  the  Barber  Line, 
the  Prince  Line,  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  the  Norton  Line,  with  which  we  have  no  understanding  or  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Is  that  the  same  line  you  spoke  of  as  Norton  &  Son 
a  while  ago? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes.  The  four  lines  mentioned,  including  ourselves, 
are  working  in  harmony  on  a  rate-making  basis  only.  There  is  no 
agreement,  no  written  agreement.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
number  or  size  of  the  steamers  that  shall  be  dispatched,  the  quantity 
of  cargo  to  be  carried,  or  in  any  respect  except  that  of  agreeing  on 
rates. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Where  do  you  hold  your  conferences? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have  no  conference  office.  We  meet  in  the  offices 
of  the  different  lines,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  that  something  comes  up  requiring  immediate  consideration,  and 
we  may  get  togetner  on  the  floor  of  the  Produce  Exchange  and  talk 
the  matter  over. 

Mr.  Post.  How  often  do  you  meet  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have  a  regular  meeting  once  a  week.  At  that 
meeting  each  line  reports  the  name  and  position  of  the  steamers, 
how  they  are  fixed  as  to  cargo  and  the  quantity  of  cargo  offering, 
the  matter  of  rates,  and  the  matter  of  agents'  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  rates  in  this  trade  fixed? 

Mr.  Halm.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  representatives  of  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  By  these  agents,  yes,  sir.  We  try  to  keep  the  rates  on 
a  parity  with  those  from  England  and  Germany.    Our  principals 
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from  the  other  side  advise  us  from  time  to  time  of  these  changes  made 
in  their  tariff,  and  if  the  commodities  are  such  that  the  American 
shippers  are  interested,  we  change  our  tariff  to  suit  and  follow  them 
up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  joint  contracts  with  the  shippers  in 
that  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes  and  no.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Arkell  &  Douglas,  filed 
with  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  he  has  with  the  Houston  Line.  That 
contract  is  made  by  us  with  a  number  of  shippers,  or  at  least  cover- 
ing as  many  of  those  commodities  named  in  that  contract  as  they  may 
be  interested  in.  I  will  file  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  the  names 
of  the  shippers  with  whom  we  have  contracts  a  little  later.  That 
contract  reads — it  provides  that  Arkell  &  Douglas,  referring  to  that 
particular  contract — that  Arkell  &  Douglas  shall  give  all  shipments 
to  the  Houston  Line,  and  we,  in  turn,  agree  to  provide  them  tonnage 
for  their  shipments  upon  reasonable  notitre.  There  is  nothing  in 
that  contract  that  implies  a  liberty  to  ship  by  any  other  lines,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  each  contractor  has  the  right  to  ship  by  any  of  the 
other  lines  working  in  harmony  with  us. 

The  question  of  shipping  by  opposition  lines  from  New  York  has 
not  arisen.  The  object  in  making  the  contract  with  one  line  is  to 
satisfy  the  shipper  as  well  as  the  shipowner.  If  the  contract  included 
all  of  the  lines  it  would  obligate  each  of  those  lines  to  provide  ton- 
nage, but  there  would  be  a  divided  responsibility  which  would  not 
satisfy  the  shipper  at  all.  In  case  of  stress,  a  very  sudden  rush  of 
cargo  or  steamers  were  delayed,  that  would  cause  more  cargo  to  be 
accumulated  than  all  the  prompt  steamers  could  move  immediately, 
and  he  would  be  shifted  from  one  to  the  other.  I  would  tell  him 
to  go  see  Boyd,  and  Boyd  would  tell  him  to  go  see  Barber  to  get  his 
room.  But  with  the  contract  with  one,  that  line  is  responsible  for 
the  room ;  and  that  form  of  contract  is  considered  by  us  and  by  the 
shippers  as  the  one  that  carries  with  it  the  b3st  carrying  out  of  the 
contract.  The  shipper  wants  two  things.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant thing  to  him,  and  the  one  he  must  have,  is  room.  The  next, 
of  course,  is  rate.  But  no  matter  what  the  rate  is,  the  shipper  can 
not  do  business  unless  he  has  the  room;  and  he  wants  to  make  a 
contract  that  will  guarantee  him  that  room.  After  that  comes  the 
question  of  rate.  That  is  very  important.  He  wants  equal  rates. 
He  can  only  get  equal  rates  by  combination  of  the  steamship  lines. 
Without  that  combination  he  can  not  be  assured  that  one  steamship 
line  is  not  giving  his  competitor  a  better  rate  than  he  is  getting, 
which  spells  ruin. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  contract  agreement  between  the  confer- 
ence lines,  as  between  themselves,  that  each  will  make  good  the  con- 
tract of  the  other  and  be  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  other? 

Mr.- Halm.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  they  will  share  in  any  liability? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir.  In  my  contracts  I  am  solely  liable  to  the  con- 
tracting merchant,  and  I  look  out  to  see  that  room  is  provided  for 
him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  joint  contracts  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  there  is  one  joint  contract.  That  is  one  made 
by  Barber  &  Co.  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  for  their  lubricating 
products-    The  Standard  Oil  Co.  insisted  on  having  more  frequent 
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sailing  that  Barber  &  Co.  could  give,  and  I  believe  that  contract 
does  name  other  steamship  lines;  and  in  that  case  each  steamship  line 
lias  a?sumed  a  certain  definite  liability  as  to  the  number  and  to  the 
quantity  of  cargo  it  will  carry. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  it  is  expressed  in  the  freight  con- 
tract that  the  shipper  will  not.  Do  you  grant  rebates  to  your  large 
shippers? 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutey,  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  treat  the  small  shipper  as  compared 
with  the  large  one? 

Mr.  Halm.  They  are  kept  on  the  same  basis.  As  Mr.  Gerhard 
explained  just  a  little  while  ago,  there  are  certain  large  firms  that 
export  enormous  quantities  of  agricultural  implements  and  that  their 
contract — after  the  contracts  are  closed  with  them  the  small  shippers 
are  all  given  an  opportunity  to  contract  on  the  same  basis.  I  may 
5<ay  in  reference  to  our  own  contract,  you  will  find  a  certain  rate  on 
lubricating  oil  to  my  contractors.  That  rate  is  the  same  as  was  given 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

^^r.  Ayres.  It  is  graded  as  to  the  amount  of  shipments,  probably? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  does  not  matter  at  all? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  the  rate  is  the  same,  regardless  of  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  the  contract  rate  is  a  reduced  one;  it  is  reduced 
below  the  regular  tariff? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  materially  different  from  the  regular  tariff  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  such  a  line  as  the  New  York  &  South 
American  Line  engaged  in  the  River  Plata  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  name  of  what  we  call  the 
Norton  Line,  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Its  call  is  Bahia 
Blanca. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyon,  it  seems,  is  the  agent  for  this  line. 

Mr.  ITalm.  Oh,  then  I  am  mistaken.  That  is  the  West  Coast 
Line,  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  touching  at  Bahia  Blanca. 
We  only  touch  at  the  regular  ports  that  all  the  regular  lines  make. 

The  Chairman.  This  line  seems  to  operate  to  Bahia  Blanca? 

Mr.  Halm.  T  say  it  touches  near  Bahia  Blanca,  a  port  some  400 
miles  south  of  Montevideo;  but  none  of  the  lines  to  the  regular  IJiver 
Plata  ports  find  it  feasible  to  go  there  for  the  small  amount  of  cargo 
at  that  port. 

The  Chairman.  This  one  line,  then,  has  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
to  that  port? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  Grace  &  Co.  also  call  in  at  that  port  with  their 
steamers  destined  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America;  and  T  believe 
that  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd  have  also  two  steamers  in  there  destined 
for  that  port. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  own 
company  and  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line  that  it  should 
keep  out  of  the  Brazilian  trade  on  the  River  Plata;  and,  if  so,  you 
will  do  the  same  so  far  as  the  Bahia  Blanca  trade  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  understanding.  I  can  go  into 
Bahia  Blanca  whenever  I  think  it  will  pay  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Can  3'ou  explain  why  Norton  &  Son  are  not  par- 
ties to  the  River  Plate  conference? 
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Mr.  Halk.  No.  I  do  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  that 
I  believe  they  are  subpoenaed  and  will  answer  it  themselves  in  due 
time. 

^  The  Chaikman.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  or  what  informa- 
tion have  you  to  give  the  committee,  as  to  any  rebate  agreements  from 
Argentina  north? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  know  nothing  definitely  of  the  northbound  rates  or 
ai^rangements. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  know  from  correspondence  that  there  is  a  rebate  ar- 
rangement on  northbound  business  from  the  Argentine  to  the  L  nited 
States. 

The  Chaihman.  Have  you  the  correspondence  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No.  It  is  only  ordinary  correspondence  referring  to 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  the  correspondence  with  you? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  it  is  only  ordinary  correspondence,  referring  to 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chaihman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  that 
correspondence  from  which  we  may  ascertain  the  facts? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  I  will  give  you  such  correspondence  as  I  have. 
It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  the  circulars,  but  it  is  a  matter  that 
does  not  interest  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  do  that  then? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  that.  If  I  have  it  I  will  let  you  have 
it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  those  are  deferred  rebate 
agreements  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  probable  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Halm,  vou  say  you  are  not  interested  in  the  north- 
bound traffic.  How  are  those  freights  collected?  Doesn't  your  firm 
look  aft'^r  the  collection  of  freights? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh  yes^  sir;  to  that  extent.    We  handle  the  physical 


could  look  up  the  manifest,  I  suppose,  but  if  I  should  be  asked  to-day 
the  freight  rate  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  I  should  have  to 
cable  to  Buenos  Aires  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Halm,  you  have  a  very  wide  knowledge,  I  under- 
stand, of  railroad  traffic  and  railroad  regulations  in  addition  to  the 
shipping  business.  May  I  ask  you  if  there  are  any  combined  rates 
between  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  lines  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hal3i.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Certainly  none  to  South 
America  or  South  Africa.  Mr.  Gottheil,  who  will  follow  me,  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  trans-Atlantic  business  and  will  probably 
be  better  able  to  answer  that  question  than  I. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  may  be  no  existing  tariflf,  but  are  any  such 
contracts  made? 

Mr.  ILvlm.  No. 

Mr.    Stephens.  Not   to   your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  occasionally  a  railroad  company  will  issue  a 
through  bill  of  lading  from  an  interior  point  to  a  point  in  South 
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America,  but  it  will  simply  be  the  sum  of  the  railroad  freights  and 
the  ocean  freights  which  they  have  ascertained  from  us,  and  a 
through  bill  of  lading  is  issued  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Stephen 8.  You  know  of  no  instance  where  a  reduced  rate 
over  your  part  of  the  line  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  none. 

Mr.  Ayers.  a  little  further,  please ;  because,  as  I  say,  you  have  the 
reputation  of  knowing  a  good  deal  about  traffic  arrangements.  You 
people  are  practically  operating  under  an  unrestricted  monopoly? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  South  African  trade,  yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  as  to  the  Argentine,  anybody  can  come  in  that 
trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  know,  but  they  do  not  come  in  and  practically  you 
have  a  monopoly?  And  it  is  an  unrestricted  monopoly,  because  it  is 
operated  solely  by  you  people? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  is  true  of  any  trade.  That  would  apply  to  any 
trade  that  a  certain  number  of  steamship  lines  are  serving. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Isn't  that  practically  all  the  trade  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Halm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  really  no  competition  in  freight  rates  in 
any  over-sea  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  agree  with  you;  there  is  keen  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Between  the  conference  lines  themselves? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh.  no;  but  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  is  not  gov- 
erned bv  conference  lines;  very  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  of  any  regular  steamship  line  run- 
ning in  any  foreign  trade  from  this  country  that  is  not  in  some 
conference? 

Mr.  Halm.  WTien  you  speak  of  "conference,"  the  term  "confer- 
ence" as  used  in  the  steamship  world,  that  means  a  very  close  com- 
binntinn,  pooling  earnings 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  of  any  steamship  line  running  over- 
sea from  the  United  States  under  any  flag  that  is  not  in  an  agree- 
ment, either  written  or  otherwise,  with  other  lines  with  reference  to 
freights? 

Mr.  Halm.  Whv,  ves. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wliere  are  the  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  Take  our  own  case,  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  an  agreement  in  your  own  case  with  the 
lines  inside  of  your  conference  as  to  freight  rates,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  Norton  Line  is  outside  of  it  and  makes  such  rates 
as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  you  testified  a  while  ago  that  they  all  re- 
ceived the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  I  did  not 

Mr.  HujMPHREY.  Is  there  any  competition  between  the  Norton  and 
these  other  lines  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  South  America  or  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Halm.  South  America. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  one  place  where  you  have  real  open 
competition  in  freight  rates,  then? 

Mr.  Halm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  name  of  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  Norton  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  If  there  is  a  line  in  exist- 
ence of  that  kind  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  the  signal  for  the  call  of  the  House.  We 
will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  About  the  mak- 
ing of  freight  rates  in  your  conference  in  relation  to  the  Argentine 
trade,  you  state  that  your  conference  tries  to  follow  the  rates  made 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  they  not  follow  them  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  change  rates  without  cabling  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutely.    We  make  any  rate  that  seems  good  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  River  jPlata  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Halm,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  further 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  clear  about  the  Norton 
Line  competition  this,  morning.  Witnesses  yesterday  testified  that 
the  rates  were  all  the  same  by  all  of  the  lines  from  New  York  to  the 
River  Plata.  That  is  quite  true  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 
When  we  make  any  change  in  rates — I  speak  of  the  five  lines  that  are 
working  in  harmony — we  notify  the  Norton  Line  of  such  changes,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  not  cut  our  rates.  And  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  as  a  general  proposition,  they  do  main- 
tain our  rates.  In  fact,  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  get  all  the 
revenue  they  can  because  they  operate  with  some  chartered  boats  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe  operate  at  a  loss.  And  they  are  just  about 
as  keen  to  get  revenue  as  we  are.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  when  some  desirable  lots  of  cargo  come  forward 
they  do  not  maintain  our  rates.  In  f  ther  words,  if  it  suits  them  they 
cut  our  rates  to  get  the  business.  We  have  no  agreement  with  them 
at  all  or  understanding  in  any  way  that  they  are  to  maintain  our 
rates.  Therefore,  they  are  free  to  do  anything  they  please.  But  we 
do  consider  it  to  our  interest  to  keep  them  advised  as  to  our  rates  in 
order  that  they  may  not  cut  us  any  more  than  we  can  help. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  adopt  any  methods  to  run  them  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  propositions  pending  to  have  them  unite 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  your  conference  lines  tolerate  that  kind  of  inter- 
ference anywhere  and  everywhere  without  any  effort  to  drive  them 
from  the  field? 
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Mr.  Haim.  Speaking  fj-om  N^w  YprkI 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  is  it  you  adopt  in  your  Bra^silian  trade  $  system 
of  rebates  to  prevent  competition  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  are  not  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy,  But  the  lined  that  you  are  in  conference  with  ajre^ 
ai'e  they  aot  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  may  be,  but  that  is  just  as  separate  as  can  beu  % 
\a\ow  nothing  at  all  about  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  the  Braziliao  field — ^in  the  South  AmerieM 
field — there  is  no  rebate  system? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  only  know  by  hearsay  about  Brazil.  I  know  nothiB^ 
at  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  that  froioa  your  understanding  there 
was  a  system  of  rebates  on  the  northbound  freight  from  Ar^ntiaa? 

Mr.  Halm,  Argentina,  yes;  but  understand  that  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  two  different  entities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  you  said  you  were  not  in  the  Brazilian  trade, 
but  you  are  in  the  Argentine  trade,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  is  that  rebate  feature  in  the  Argentine  trade 
going  northbound  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Northbound ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  use  that  to  prevent  the  lines  in  your  asso- 
ciation from  getting  business  down  there  in  the  Argentine  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  that 
effect  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not  prevent 
competition  northbound,  because  I  do  know  that  other  steamers — you 
might  say  outside  steamers — aie  loaded  constantly  from  the  River 
Plata  to  New  York.  The  Munson  Line,  for  instance,  have  a  steamer 
on  the  way  now,  and  the  Norton  Line  also. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  working  in  harmony  with  you? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  provision  there  call  for  a  forfeiture  of  the 
rebate  if  any  other  line  is  patronized? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  the  effect  of  that  gradually  to  tear  down,  weaken, 
and  destroy  these  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  try  to  confine  those  shippers 
to  our  own  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  IIalm.  That  is  the  purpose,  undoubtedly;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  your  testimony  has  been  given  very  frankly, 
and  I  admire  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have  not  anything  to  hide.  We  are  seeking  light 
the  same  as  you  are. 
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Mr.  Ejrlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  ask  Mr.  Halm  what  his 
views  are  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  deferred  rebate  system  as  against 
the  determined  effort  to  run  in  any  particular  trade? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  the  experience  of  many  years  of  practice  of  the 
English  and  Continental  lines,  where  ownership  of  probably  90  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  world  is  located,  shows  that  there  is 
apparently  only  one  way  of  securing  adequate  service  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  world.  That  is,  a  pooling  and  rebate  system.  That 
system  is  recognized  as  lawful  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  I  probably  could  just  give  you  a  concrete  example 
of  the  wav  in  which  that  works  in  the  business  from  New  York  to 
South  Africa.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  the  operation  of  this  line  by 
five  or  six  owners  produces  regular  sailings.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
the  Houston  Line's  turn  to  dispatch  the  steamer  and  the  steamer 
ahead  of  us  is  going  to  complete  her  cargo  and  sail  about  the  10th 
of  the  month.  It  is  therefore  the  Houston  Line's  turn  to  furnish  a 
steamer  loaded  on  or  before  that  date.  The  steamers  of  our  fleet  come 
up  here  from  South  America,  many  of  them  via  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  delays  are  unpleasant.  1fou  will  find  a  shortage  of  dis- 
patching facilities  or  may  be  a  case  of  plague  or  other  disease,  and 
we  find  that  our  steamer  can  not  get  here  in  time  to  make  the  sailing 
on  the  10th.  That  condition  of  affairs  is  reported  to  our  principals  in 
London.  They  cast  around  amongst  themselves  to  ascertain  what 
other  steamer  is  in  position.  We  will  find  a  Prince  Line  steamer, 
for  example,  is  on  her  way  to  this  country  with  a  cargo  from  the 
Far  East.  She  can  fill  our  Sate.  We  will  exchange  terms.  The  trade 
is  not  discommoded.  There  is  no  piling  up  of  cargo.  It  goes  for- 
forward  on  schedule  time  without  any  friction  or  without  any  loss 
to  the  steamship  owners.  The  Prince  Line  steamer,  in  the  same  way, 
with  a  little  extra  expense  in  discharging,  is  ready  and  goes  ahead. 

Take  the  South  African  trade.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  there  is 
no  return  cargo  from  that  country.  It  is  a  voyage  of  something  like 
7,000  miles,  requiring  about  30  days.  There  are  about  four  steamers 
a  month  sailing  from  New  York  to  South  Africa  at,  of  course,  fairly 
regiilar  intervals  as  fas  as  the  cargo  will  come  in.  About  30  days 
sailing,  about  30  days  to  discharge,  and  about  30  days  back  in  ballast 
would  allow  about  three  months  for  the  earliest  possible  return  of  a 
steamer  sailing  from  here.  In  other  words,  if  a  single  owner  went ' 
into  that  trade,  they  would  have  to  provide  a  fleet  sufficient  to  sail 
four  times  a  month  from  here,  and  for  the  next  two  following 
months  thev  would  have  to  have  a  fleet  of  at  least  12  steamers  to 
take  care  of  that  trade,  then  returning  in  ballast. 

Now,  that  in  itself  would  be  unprofitable.  There  would  be  a  re- 
turn voyage  of  over  7,000  miles  in  ballast,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Australia  or  India  and  returning  with  cargo.  If  a  steamship  owner, 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  his  steamers^  sends  steamers 
from  South  Africa  to  these  countries  and  return,  either  with  cargo 
to  Europe  and  in  ballast  from  there  here,  or  with  cargo  possibly  for 
this  country,  you  would  have  to  estimate  it  would  take  five  or  six 
months  in  each  case,  and  an  owner  would  have  to  have  at  least  25 
steamers  to  put  there  on  that  trade.     There  is  no  one  owner  in  a  po- 
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sition  to  furnish  25  steamers  to  carry  on  that  trade.  It  requires  the 
combination  of  a  number  of  owners,  with  varied  trades  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  keep  a  constant  succession  of  steamers  on  the  berth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  this  method  of  rebating  is  simply  a 
beneficent  scheme  by  which  you  bring  the  shipper  and  freight  to- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes.  The  rebating,  of  course,  is  an  incident  to  the  pool- 
ing feature.  By  this  scheme  of  rebates  they  keep  the  shippers— some 
of  whom  are  good  and  some  are  bad— absolutely  in  hand.  Cargo 
can  not  come  along  whenever  some  tramp  steamship  owner  thinks 
that  that  is  a  good  market  to  go  into  ana  puts  on  a  steamer  for  a 
single  voyage.  The  shipper  can  not  take  advantage  of  that.  He  is 
bound  to  the  regular  lines  that  furnish  him  cargo  space  year  in  and 
year  out. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Your  only  reason  for  not  using  the  rebate  system  on 
the  downward  voyage  is  because  you  take  it  to  be  contrary  to  our 
antitrust  law? 

Mr.  Halm.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  nevertheless  you  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
with  the  rebate  system  from  the  south  going  north  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  you  are  entirely  mistaken  on  that.  The  mer- 
chants that  ship  southbound  are  in  very  rare  cases  receivers  of  cargo 
northbound.  For  instance,  a  commission  house  forwarding  goods 
from  New  York  to  South  America,  or  the  River  Plata,  handles  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  The  principal  conmiodities  coming 
northbound  are  hides,  wool,  and  cabacho  extract.  Those  receivers 
of  hides,  wool,  and  cabacho  extract  have  no  interest  in  the  south- 
bound business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  'Wliat  instrumentality  do  you  use  then  to  hold  your 
trade  in  subjection  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Between  New  York  and  the  River  Plata  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  a  rebate  svstem  in  Europe  coming  tliis  way, 
too? 

Mr.  Halm.  No  ;  there  is  a  rebate  system,  I  believe,  from  Liverpool 
to  the  River  Plata,  but  that  again  has  no  connection  or  exercises  no 
force  on  the  shippers  from  here.  We  exercise  no  force  in  controlling 
our  shipper  from  here  to  the  River  Plate  except  good  service  and 
reasonable  treatment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Either  downward  or  upward? 

Mr.  Halm.  Downward,  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  your  rebate  system  in  vogue  from  Europe  to 
America  ? 

Mr.  HaixM.  We  do  not  operate  there,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  such  a  rebate  svstem  in  effect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  not  your  ships,  all  go  to  South  ^Vmericia,,  take  a 
kind  of  circular  route,  and  eventually  return 

Mr.  Halm.  We  will  come  over  in  ballast.  In  coming  from  Europe 
to  this  country  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  tramp  steamer. 
We  do  not  have  a  regular  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  these  ships  of  vours  that  go  to  South 
America  leave  there  and  go  to  Europe,  and  leave  Europe  and  come 
from  there  over  herein  ballast? 
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Mr.  Halm,  Yes,  sir;  or,  if  they  secure  a  cargo  it  is  chalk  or  some 
other  low-grade  commodity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  a  great  waste  of  energy  that  could  be 
cured  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Why  are  you  not  in  the  market  for  cargo  from  Europe 
on  these  vessels  coming  back  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  are,  if  we  can  get  a  paying  cargo.  But  you  under- 
stand that  no  shij)per  out  of  Liverpool  is  going  to  give  us  a  cargo 
for  a  steamer  coming  over  here  once  in  three  months  or  six  months, 
as  against  the  White  Star  Line,  running  regularly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  steamers  going  from  here  to  South  Africa 
four  times  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Ah,  but  those  steamers  are  furnished  by  these  five  or 
six  lines  engaged  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yet  they  have  to  return  to  this  country  still? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes ;  but  some  of  them,  as  I  say,  go  to  Australia  and 
load  Australian  cargoes  for  the  United  States.  Some  go  to  Cal- 
cutta and  take  jute  and  similar  cargoes  for  the  United  States  if 
they  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  your  whole  fleet  has  got  to  come  back  to  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  all  work  in  harmony? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  why  is  it  they  do  not  bring  freight  when  they 
come  back? 

Mr.  Halm.  Freight  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  not 
obtainable  for  an  occasional  steamer.  You  remember  these  four 
steamers  a  month  belong  to  five  or  six  different  lines,  and  each 
owner  adopts  his  own  method  of  getting  his  own  steamer  back  here. 
We  have  steamers  there  every  two  months  for  South  Africa 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mv  understanding  was  that  these  four  steamers  a 
month  to  South  Africa  were  all  managed  in  harmonv. 

Mr.  Halm.  Only  so  far  as  loading  in  New  York  for  South  Africa 
is  concerned.  When  they  are  discnarged  in  South  Africa  it  is  the 
owners'  own  problem  to  get  that  steamer  or  some  other  steamer 
back.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  same  steamer  is  occupied 
in  this  trade.  We  load  one  of  our  fleet  for  South  Africa,  and  we 
may  not  see  her  again  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean,  you  charter  a  steamer  for  South  Africa 
and  when  she  gets  there  you  turn  her  loose? 

Mr.  Halm.  If  we  use  one  of  our  own  steamers,  she  goes  to  South 
Africa,  and  my  principals  in  London  make  such  arrangements  as 
they  see  fit  to  get  her  back  to  the  United  States.  When  she  gets 
to  England  she  may  not  come  back  here  to  America.  She  may  load 
down  to  the  River  Plata,  and  they  will  supply  some  other  steamer 
for  the  next  sailing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  she  is  there,  and  belongs  to  your  line? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Which  is  a  very  strong  factor  in  the  shipping? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hakdy.  And  you  let  her  come  from  there  here  empty? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  do  not  make  any  great  struggle  for  freight 
from  Europe  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  I  won't  say  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  not  make  any  effective  struggle;  she  prac- 
ticallv  comes  back  in  ballast  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  only  cargo  that  is  obtainable  for  an  occasional 
steamer  coming  over  here — say  a  steamer  that  belong  to  a  line  that 
does  not  sail  regularly  on  fixed  dates  on  a  regular  service — is  probably 
not  worth  getting. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  route  is  so  long  and  entangled  you  can  not  make 
anv  fixed  dates? 

Mr.  Halm.  No  ;  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  Halm.  Of  course,  in  loading  for  South  Africa  there  is  a  long 
voyage.  We  have  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  coal,  which  takes  cargo 
space  that  we  would  like  to  sell  to  the  shipper,  and  it  is  an  expensive 
line  to  operate. 

I  should  like,  if  the  chairman  please,  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Story  as  having  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
this  whole  subject. 

By  the  way,  I  hand  you  now  the  contracts  that  I  failed  to  hand 
you  this  morning — the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.  to  South  Africa — and  I  hand  you  a  sample 
of  our  regular  form  of  contract  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata, 
together  with  the  names  of  19  firms  with  whom  I  have  contracts,  all 
of  whom  can  have  any  of  these  rates  they  like,  even  if  their  contracts 
do  not  include  all  of  them.  The  only  reason  their  contract  does  not 
include  all  is  because  they  are  not  interested  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  you  promised  to  get  that  form 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  I  told  you  6ur  principals  said  they  did  not 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  was  Mr.  Gerhard. 

The  four  exhibits  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer 
Exhibits  Nos.  36,  37,  38,  and  39,  and  are  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  36. 

New  Yobk,  Octohrr  6,  1909. 
H.  F.  Hall,  Esq., 

Assistant   General   Manager,   Note    York   Lubricating  Oil   Co.,  116  Broad 
Street,  New  York. 

Dbab  Sir:  Confirmlnj?  our  conversiitlon  of  to-day,  it  is  agreed  that  the  fol- 
lowing addition  shall  be  made  to  contract  between  our  resi^ective  companies, 
dated  April  22,  1909:  ^ 

Refined  petroleum,  i)er  low  top  case,  Beira,  26  cents  ex  ship. 

Lubricating  oil,  wax  grease,  per  cubic  foot,  15^  cents  ex  ship. 

Gas  oil,  fuel  oil,  advertising  matter,  stationery,  per  cubic  foot  or  56  i)ounds, 
ship's  option,  16^  cents  ex  ship. 

Naphtha,  i)er  ton  of  4p  cubic  feet.  40  cents  ex  ship. 

These  rates  are  to  apply  only  on  shipments  in  vessels  proceeding  direct  to 
that  i)ort,  and  not  to  apply  on  transshijmients.  The  above  is  an  addition  to  the 
contract  and  all  other  conditions  are  to  remain  as  formerly. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  and  advise  acceptance. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 
Per  Wm.  E.  Halm. 
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New  York,  October  8,  1909. 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co., 

No.  Ill  Produce  Exchange  Building,  'Sew  York,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sibs:  Your  favor  of  October  G,  relative  to  freight  rates  to  Beira.  to 
iiand  and  noted. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  at  the  position  you  have  taken  in  the  matter  and 
are  glad  to  know  that  we  can  now  ship  to  Beira  direct  without  having  to  pay  the 
excess  freight  necessary  under  the,  old  arrangement. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Nbw  Yobk  Lubricating  Oil  Co. 
By  H.  F.  Hall,  Jr., 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


Engaged  for  account  of  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  with  li.  P.  Houston  & 
Co..  as  agents  for  the  Donald,  Currie  &  Co.,  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.), 
hitherto  working  as  American  &  African  Steamship  Line;  Union-Castle  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  Cayzer,  Irvine  &  Co.,  hitherto  working  as  Union  Clan 
Line;  Hansa  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Bremen;  Houston  Line;  Prince  Line; 
freight  room  for  all  shipments  which  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  will 
have  for  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Port  Natal,  and 
Delagoa  Bay  during  the  next  two  years  from  date  at  the  freight  rates  and 
under  the  conditions  enumerated  below,  namely : 

That  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  as  agents  of  the  lines  mentioned,  agree  on  behalf 
of  S4iid  lines  to  furnish  at  least  one  steamer  per  month  for  all  the  ports  men- 
tioned, except  Mossel  Bay,  during  the  term  of  this  contract;  the  quantity  of 
cargo  to  be  shipped  to  be  declared  by  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  to  R.  P. 
Houston  &  Co.  in  ample  time  to  allow  for  proper  supply  of  tonnage,  and  all 
shipments  to  be  made  in  steamers  named  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

The  usual  form  of  line  bill  of  lading  to  be  used;  all  freight  to  be  prepaid; 
all  goods  to  be  delivered  alongside  the  steamers  at  the  loading  berths  at  the  i)ort 
of  New  York,  free  of  expense  to  the  steamers. 

Shipments  of  naphtha  (and)  or  benzine  (and)  or  gasolene  to  be  accepted,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  24,000  10-gallon  cases,  or  equivalent  per  annum  in 
such  fairly  average  intervals  as  may  be  agreeable  to  both  parties  to  the  contract 
by  the  lines  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  board  of  underwriters  for 
stowage  of  same  and  subject  to  regulations  in  force  from  time  to  time  of  authori- 
ties at  ix>rts  of  loading  and  discharge  (and)  or  Governments  (and)  or  under- 
writers as  to  carrying  naphtha  and  its  products  in  quantities,  and  any  extra 
cost  Incurred  by  steamer  by  reason  of  or  owing  to  compliance  with  such  regula- 
tions to  be  paid  by  shippers,  but  the  New  Y'ork  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  is  not  to 
assume  any  responsibility  on  shipments  after  they  are  made.  If  shipments  are 
made  In  iron  drums  or  steel  barrels  they  must  not  exceed  53  gallons  each,  and 
such  packages  must  be  shipped  on  deck  at  shipper's  risk.  Deck  space  will  be 
allotted  by  the  agents  to  local  shippers,  so  that  no  one  steamer  shall  be  required 
to  carry  more  than  a  total  of  1(X)  drums  (and)  or  barrels  in  all  on  a  voyage, 
except  by  mutual  consent  Shipments  shall  not  be  made  in  larger  packages 
unless  by  mutual  consent. 

The  rates  of  freight  for  the  various  ports  are  to  be  as  follows : 


Cape  Town. 

Mossel  Bay 

Algoa  Bay 

East  London 

Port  Natal  (X).. 

Or 

Delagoa  Bay  (X) 
Or 


Refined  petroleuni 
per  low-top  case. 


17  cents 
22  cents 
17  cents 
17  cents 

17  cents 
19  cents 

18  cents 
\21  cents 


landed., 
ex  ship . 
ex  ship . 
landed., 
ex  ship, 
landed.. 
ex  ship . 
landed.. 


Lubricating  oil, 
wax,  grease,  per 
cubic  foot. 


11  cents  landed... 
13}  cents  ex  ship . 
11  cents  ex  ship.. 
11  cents  landed. . . 

^12 cents  landed... 
43  cents  landed... 


Qas  oil,  fuel  oil, 
advertising  mat- 
ter, stationery, 
per  cubic  foot, 
or  56  pounds, 
ship's  option. 


12  cents  landed... 
14}  cents  ex  ship. 

12  cents  ex  ship . . 
12 cents  landed... 

13  cents  landed... 

14  cents  landed... 


Naphtha  per  ton  of 
40  cubic  feet. 


31/3  landed. 
37/6  ex  ship. 
31/3  ex  ship. 
31/3  landed. 

33/-  landed. 
35/-  landed. 


All  Cape  Town  rates  are  subject  to  a  surcharge  of  2A  per  cent  on  the  freight, 
such  surcharge  to  be  remitted  if  the  harbor  board  at  Cape  Town  revert  to 
previous  charges. 
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Tlie  rates  to  Mossel  Bny  apply  only  by  steamers  calling  at  that  port 

(X)  The  New  York  liUbricatlng  Oil  Co.  agrees  to  pay  the  ocean  rate  of  17 
cents  per  case  ex  ship  to  Port  Natal,  and  the  ocean  rate  of  18  cents  per  case 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  lius  the  actual  cost  of  lighterage  and  landing  goods  on  the 
wharf  at  these  ports,  including  pier  dues  at  Delagoa  Bay;  such  cost  to  the  New 
York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.,  however,  not  to  exceed  a  total  which,  when  added  to 
the  ocean  ex-ship  rate,  would  be  equivalent  to  19  cents  per  case  landed  at  Port 
Natal  and  21  cents  per  case  landed  at  Delagoa  Bay,  pier  dues  included. 

In  agreeing  that  all  goods  shipped  under  this  contract  are  to  be  landed  on  the 
wharves  by  the  steamers  at  Port  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay,  it  is  understood  that 
the  lighterage  and  landing  of  such  goods  at  these  ports  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  steamship  lines  or  their  representatives,  who  assume  and  pay  all 
the  charges  connected  therewith.  Including  the  pier  dues.  If  any  separate  and 
distinct  sorting  charges,  however,  are  incurred  at  Delagoa  Bay  through  regu- 
lations issued  by  royal  decree,  same  are  to  borne  by  the  New^  York  Lubricating 
Oil  Co.  or  their  consignees. 

Should  the  lines  mentioned  make  a  contract  during  the  period  of  this  con- 
tract for  the  transportation  of  similar  articles  to  those  mentioned  in  this  con- 
tract at  rates  lower  than  those  mentioned  above,  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil 
Co.  shall  be  given  the  benefit  of  such  reductions  on  the  same  goods  by  the  said 
steamer  or  steamers  that  carry  the  goods  at  the  reduced  rates. 

This  contract  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  date  and 
to  continue  thereafter  Indefinitely,  subject,  however,  to  termination  at  the  end 
of  two  years  or  at  any  time  thereafter  by  a  nine  months'  notice  in  writing  by 
either  party  to  this  contract 

New  York,  April  22,  1909. 

Accepted. 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co., 
Per  Wm.  E.  Halm, 

Witness:  Aa  Affenta. 

R.  A.  NicoL, 
William  B.  Sheddan. 

.Accepted. 

New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.. 
Per  H.  J.  Hall,  Jr., 

Assistant  Omeral  Manager. 


Exhibit  37. 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  15th  day  of  November,  1912, 
between  Messrs.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  as  agents,  and  the  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Co.  for  all  the  shipments  controlled  by  them  of  carbide  of  calcium  during 
the  year  1913  to  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  East  Ix)ndon,  Port 
Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Beira,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight: 

Cape  Town,  35s. ;  Mossel  Bay,  45s. ;  Algoa  Bay,  35s. ;  East  I^ndon,  35s, ;  Port 
Natal,  37s.  6d. ;  Delagoa  Bay,  60s. ;  Beira,  GOs. 

Rates  to  Mos.sel  Bay  and  Beira  apply  only  when  shipped  in  direct  vessels. 

All  rates  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Freight  to  be  prei>aid  in  New  York  on 
delivery  of  signed  bills  of  lading. 

Early  advice  to  be  given  of  the  dates  when  shipments  will  be  at  seaboard 
ready  for  delivery,  and  destination  to  be  named  before  shipment. 

Shipments  will  be  transported  on  or  under  deck  of  steamers  at  ship's  option. 
The  carbide  of  calcium  is  to  be  shipped  in  packages  which  are  passed  by  the 
board  of  underwriters  as  suitable  to  be  loaded  on  or  under  deck  and  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.  to  measure  not  more  than  55  feet 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

All  shipments  to  be  made  from  New  York  by  steamers  of  the  undernamed 
comrmnies:  Union-Castle  Mall  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines 
(Ltd.),  hitherto  working  as  American  &  African  Line:  Union-Castle  Mall 
Steamship  O).  (Ltd.),  Cayzer,  Irvine  &  Co.,  hitherto  working  as  Union  Clan 
Line:  Hansa  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Bremen;  Houston  Line;  Prince  Line. 

It  Is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  controlled  by  the  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.  for  shipment  to  South  and 
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Baet  African  ports  and  ontports,  and  that  on  shipments  to  outports,  or  ix)rts 
not  named  in  this  contract,  the  usual  advance  over  the  rates  to  ports  named  in 
this  contract  is  to  be  charged. 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co., 
Per  Wm.  E.  Halm. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Co., 
By  J.  R.  Crawford, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
New  York  City,  November  15,  1912, 


Exhibit  38 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this day  of ,  1912,  between 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Messrs ,  party 

of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  from  New  York  to  Montevideo, 
La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahia  Blanca  from  date  to  April  30, 
1913,  included. 

Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage  for  all  shipments  which 
party  of  the  second  part  lias  for  shipment,  provided  reasonable  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  ship  (say,  20  days)  is  given,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight: 

Cents. 

1.  Harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes, 

drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  corn  pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and 
parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows  (except  traction-engine  gang 
plows) 16 

2.  Cleaners,   hay  presses,   grain  mills,  grain   planters,   land  rollers,  pul- 

verizers  18 

8.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spadee,  hay  forks,  chairs,  desks,  and  common! 20 
furniture 117^ 

4.  Windmill  material 19 

5.  Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers,  including  gas  engines,  traction  and 

gang  plows: 

Up  to  3  tons 20 

Over  3  tons 22 

6.  Binder-  twine,  per  bale 28 

7.  Machinery,  up  to  2  tons 20 

8.  Lubricating  oil  (until  Dec.  81) 15 

9.  .Vutomobiles : 

Not  exceeding  2  tons  (until  Dec.  31) 15 

Over  2  tons  (until  Dec.  31) 18 

10.  Sewing  machines  (until  Dec.  31) 14 

11.  General  cargo,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  current  rates  at  time  of  ship- 

ment. 

All  the. above  rotes  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  and  are  per  cubic  foot 
or  56  pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  unless  otherwise  specified  and  on  pieces  not 
over  2  tons  weight  unless  otherwise  specified,  but  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  it  is  not  permissible  to  separate  parts  of  one  machine  or  more  of  the  same 
class;  in  other  words,  if  part  of  a  machine  Is  taken  at  the  measurement  rate, 
the  machine  entire  must  be  carried  on  this  ba^s,  the  same  with  weight  freight 

Ir  is  agreed  that  the  rates  of  freight  to  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca  for  all 
shipments,  irrespective  of  quantity,  by  any  steamer  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic 
foot  or  56  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates,  whether  sailing  direct  or  to 
Boenos  Air«s  first  The  rates  to  La  Plata  shall  be  3  cents  per  cubic  foot  or  66 
liovnds  over  tb^  BuenoA  Aires  rates. 

The  rate  on  binder  twine  to  Rosario.  Bahia  Blanca,  and  I-a  Plata  shall  be 
6  cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates. 

Rates  on  goods  not  covered  by  above  agreement  weighing  over  4,480  pounds 
are  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  parties  hereto. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  com- 
plete machine. 

All  freights  to  be  prepaid. 

All  shipments  are  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Houston  Line's 
Blver  Plata  bills  of  lading. 
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Kerosene,  naphtha,  lumber,  rosin,  and  other  rough  or  dangerous  cargo  to  be 
subject  to  special  arrangement. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  and  imderstood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 

shipments  of  Messrs. .  estimated  to  amount  to  about tons, 

from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata  ports,  and  shipuientg  shall  only  be  made  by 
steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  reduce  the  rates  of 
freight  to  any  other  shipper  or  shipi)ers  on  afiy  of  the  articles  above  men- 
tioned during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract,  then  Messrs. 

are  to  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  all  such  reductions  during  the  period  that 
said  rates  are  reduced. 


Exhibit  39. 
River  Plata  contractors. 


American  Trading  Co. 
Arkell  &  Douglas. 
Chipman   (Ltd.). 
Donnell  &  Palmer. 
Dufourcq  &  Co. 
Graham,  S.  M. 
Haebler  &  Co. 
Hagemeyer  Trading  Co. 
Markt  &  Schaefer  Co. 
Marquardt  &  Co.,  H. 


Marsily  &  Co.,  F.  A. 
Peabody  &  Co.,  H.  W. 
Peck  &  Co.,  Wm.  E. 
Ramsperger  &  Co.,  H.  G. 
Rose  &  Co.,  L.  P. 
T'nited  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
Stand t  &  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  J.  D. 


Mr.  Halm.  Mr.  Story,  as  a  representative  of  the  unfortunate  line 
that  tried  to  inaugurate  a  service  from  New  Orleans  to  Brazil  and 
the  River  Plata,  seems  to  have  made  an  alarming  number  of  untrue 
statements,  which  I  can  only  ascribe  to  ignorance.  On  page  20  you 
asked  him  if  they  were  offering  a  better  rate  than  the  conference 
line's  rate.    Mr.  Story  says: 

Well,  we  are  not  cutting  any  rates.  We  never  intended  to  cut  any  rates,  and 
the  rate  that  we  were  charging  going  down  was  practically  the  same  rate  that 
is  being  charged  now  by  the  conference  lines. 

The  Chairman.  He  later  came  back  and  corrected  that  statement. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  slightly ;  on  the  northbound  business  only ;  on  the 
coffee  business — not  on  the  southbound  business. 

We  had  heard  for  some  time  of  the  effort  to  establish  this  line, 
and  of  course  we  were  greatly  interested  in  the  effect  on  us.  In  due 
time  we  heard  of  the  charter  of  the  first  steamer,  the  Inca^  at  the 
going  market  rate,  of  which,  of  course,  we  were  fully  aware.  We 
knew  exactly  what  cargoes  the  Inca  could  load.  We  knew  fairly 
well  the  expenses  she  would  incur  in  loading,  the  amount  of  coal  she 
would  burn  on  her  voyage,  the  expense  of  discharging,  and  the  time 
she  would  be  performing  that. 

Then  we  conmienced  to  hear  from  our  shippers  in  New  York 
about  the  freight  rates  being  offered  by  them  for  cargo.  Shippers 
came  to  us  ana  asked  us  about  the  responsibility  of  the  concern,  and 
if  it  was  wise  to  intrust  their  cargoes  to  them.  We  told  them  that 
the  rates  were  so  far  below  ours  and  so  far  below  cost  that  we  would 
not  attempt  to  meet  the  rates ;  if  they  chose  to  ship  with  them,  well 
and  good. 

To  show  the  inexperience  of  the  people  operating  this  line,  which 
doomed  them  to  failure  before  the  start,  I  will  give  you  three  or  four 
concrete  examples: 

Our  rate  on  hardwood  lumber  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires 
was  $14  at  the  time  this  steamer  started  to  load.    Hardwood  lumber 
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originates  principally  in  the  Memphis  district,  and  the  freight  rate 
from  the  Memphis  district  to  New  York  is  about  $5.50  a  thousand 
more  than  it  is  to  New  Orleans.  So  that  if  they  had  taken  hardwood 
lumber  from  New  Orleans  at  anything  less  than  about  $19.50  they 
would  have  given  the  shippers  a  better  rate  than  they  could  have 
secured  by  our  steamers  from  New  York.  Instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage oi  that  situation  in  the  slightest  degree,  they  made  a  rate  of 
$12  a  thousand — $2  less  than  our  New  York  rate  and  about  $7.r)() 
less  than  necessary. 

Our  rate  on  resin  from  New  York  was  $9  per  ton.  Our  resin  all 
comes  from  the  South,  with  freight  rates  to  be  paid  to  New  York. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  our  New  Orleans  friends  made  arrange- 
ments for  $8  a  ton,  $1  less  than  we  charged. 

On  wine  shooks,  which  are  a  very  important  item  of  tonnage  to 
the  River  Plata,  our  New  Orleans  friends  made  a  rate  of  12  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  as  against  the  New  York  rate  of  13  cents,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  shooks  could  move  to  New  Orleans  at  a 
rate  of  about  2J  cents  a  foot  less  than  to  New  York.  There  again 
they  threw  away  about  3. J  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Inca  took  about  4,000  tons  of  agricultural  machinery  at  12 
cents  a  foot,  or  $4.80  a  ton.  The  rate  from  New  York  was  $6.40  a 
ton.  They  lost  on  that  one  item  alone  $1.60  a  ton,  or  $6,400.  They 
made  that  rate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  machinery 
originated  in  the  Chicago  district  where  the  freight  rate  to  New 
Orleans  is  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  to  New  York. 

I  estimated  the  loss  to  the  Inca  would  be  at  least  $20,000.  T  liave 
no  means  of  knowing  how  correct  my  CvStimate  proved,  but  they  had 
$30,000  paid-up  capital  to  start  with,  and  is  lasted  them  for  one 
round  tnp  of  that  steamer,  and  two  other  steamers  were  redelivered 
to  the  owners  with  forfeiture  of  their  charters  in  Brazil.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  that  absolutelv  sets  at  rest  any  claim  that  the  New  York 
lines  did  anything  to  inter:fere  with  their  operation.  As  I  say,  they 
killed  themselves ;  they  "  died  a-boming." 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  very  interesting  presentation  of  that  feature, 
but  it  also  brings  up  another  feature.  You  instanced  quite  a  nuuibor 
of  large  items,  which  can  be  gotten  to  New  Orleans  much  cheaper 
than  thev  can  be  gotten  to  New  York.  Whv  is  it  that  vour  companv 
does  not  run  a  hne  from  New  Orleans,  and  why  do  you  shut  the 
Gulf  ports  out  of  your  communications  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  have  looked  into  the  Gulf  ports  several  times  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  from  one  or  another  of  those  ports  to  the 
River  Plata,  and  we  found  that  a  line  could  not  live. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  there  are  lumber,  and  pitch,  and  machinery,  all 
of  which  reach  New  Orleans  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  kind  of  arrangement  by  which  you  con- 
centrate all  your  export  shipments  so  as  to  give  New  ^ork  the 
benefit  of  them? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  started,  I  think,  to  explain  why  you  did  not  start 
R  line  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  will  try  to  explain  that  to  you.  Lumber,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  moves  in  full  cargo  lots!^    About  sixty  or  more 
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steamers  were  loaded  last  year  from  Gulf  ports  to  the  Argentine; 
possibly  more  than  that.  Now,  a  shipper  of  lumber  sells  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  that  he  can  always  fill  a  steamer,  and  that  shipper 
charters  a  steamer  direct  from  an  owner,  and  loads  it  himself. 
Therefore  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  for  a  concern  loading  a  steamer 
for  that  account.  You  would  always  be  in  competition  with  the 
chartered  price. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  owner  of  the  lumber  would  charter 

direct? 

Mr.  Halm.    Yes,  sir;  and  he  can  get  a  steamer  just  as  cheaply  as 

we  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  facilities  do  not  enable  you  to  charter  any 
steamers  any  cheaper  than  the  sporadic  employer  of  them? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  you  can  charter  a  steamer  just  as  cheaply  as 
the  largest  shipowner  in  the  world  if  they  are  satisfied  of  your  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  ship  some  lumber  from  New  York! 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir ;  small  lots. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  have  a  small  amount  of  shipments? 

Mr.  Halm.  Almost  entirely  hardwood  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  matter  of  machinery? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  machinery  is  not  a  regular  movement  by  any 
means.  The  agricultural  machinery  goes  there  for  their  season  of 
either  harvesting  or  plowing,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr.  Hitch  testified 
this  morning  to  three  or  four  firms  that  ship  from  60,000  to  100,000 
tons  per  annum  of  agricultural  machinery.  Probably  one-half  that 
quantity  moves  in  a  period  of  three  months,  and  the  rest  is  scattered. 
It  means  that  through  those  three  months  you  have  a  chance  to 
put  up  an  enormous  amount  of  tonnage  to  move  it,  and  the  other 
three  months  you  will  be  going  bare. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is,  however,  to  your  interest  to  concentrate  the 
point  of  export  and  get  all  your  exports  from  one  port  if  you  can, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Undoubtedly;  because  the  various  character  of  cargo 
permits  a  better  storage  on  your  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  permits  you  to  have  more  regular  business,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  your  explanation,  however,  of  your  not  starting 
this  export  lumber  trade  at  New  Orleans,  have  you  not  given  suffi- 
(*ient  reason  why  Mr.  Story  should  not  have  charged  your  rates 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Halm.  Certainly;  the  Munson  Line  has  now  started  a  line 
which  has  operated  a  few  months  from  Mobile  to  the  River  Plata. 
The  Munson  people  are  experienced  people,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
they  are  going  to  make  a  success  of  their  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Story  thought  they  were  working  in  harmony 
with  your  conference  lines.     Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Munson  expedition? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir.  The  general  freight  agent  of  that  line  told 
me  a  week  or  two  ago  that  they  had  their  eye  on  that  trade  for  several 
years,  and  only  recently  they  had  found  the  opportune  time  to  start. 
They  are  depending  almost  altogether  now  on  lumber  shipments 
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and  are  filling  their  steamers  witK  it  and  leaving  just  enough  room 
for  such  general  cargo  as  it  comes  along,  with  the  hopes  that  in  the 
future  there  may  become  an  established  route  that  will  give  them  a 
profitable  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  still  running  from  Mobile,  are  they? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  with  eveiy  prospect  of  continuing.  Mr.  Story 
stated  that  their  great  difficulty  in  their  line  was  the  failure  to  get 
the  return  cargo,  and  that — and  he  ascribed  that  reason.  Now,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  this  morning  and  yesterday,  made  the  statement--re- 
f erred  to  the  large  number  of  steamers  that  came  back  from  the 
Plata  in  ballast.  Well,  now,  if  the  New  Orleans  people  had  then 
oj)erated  their  lines  along  the  proper  lines  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  could  not  return  in  ballast  the  same  as  other  people  do,  but  they 
were  not  foresighted  enough  to  find  out  they  could  not  get  cargo. 
As  a  rather  interesting  feature  of  his  testimony  he  says  that :  "  There 
is  one  example  I  want  to  state  to  you.  For  instance,  you  take  the 
European  conference  lines  that  operate  from  New  York  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  upon  which  we  are  absolutely  and  abjectly 
dependent.  Do  you  know  on  their  downward  trip  they  do  not  stop 
at  the  West  Indian  Islands — Barbados  or  Trinidad ;  they  only  stop 
on  the  way  back.  The  reason  is  this :  If  they  stop  on  the  way  down, 
the  first  thing  you  know  all  the  West  Indian  islands  would  be  trading 
with  New  York  or  other  United  States  ports,  and  it  would  help  the 
development  of  the  United  States  commerce  with  those  islands. 
AVhereas,  the  object,  naturally,  of  England — and  you  can  not  blame 
her — is  to  keep  these  people  trading  with  the  home  country  by  the 
steamers  that  operate  from  Liverpool  to  the  West  Indies."  It  is 
such  ridiculous  statements  as  that  ^ives  the  public  the  false  impres- 
sion that  seems  to  exist.  The  Trmidad  and  Barbados  section  has 
ample  service  from  New  York.  I  have  no  doubt  any  of  these  steam- 
ship lines  would  be  glad  to  put  in  more  steamers  if  the  cargo  would 
justify  it.  I  think  Mr.  Goodholt  will  testify  on  that  point  if  it  comes 
to  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  page  of  the  testimony  have  you  quoted  from? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  last  clause  on  page  28.  AVell,  now,  let  us  liken 
that  to  a  railroad  train  starting  out  of  New  York  for  Chicago,  for 
example.  He  proposes  that  the  railroad  train  shall  take  some  cars 
for  Albanv  and  drop  them  off  at  Albany,  and  then  proceed  with  half 
a  train,  without  any  lessening  of  expenses  of  operation.  That  is  the 
idea  exactly.  The  rates  to  Trinidad  and  the  Barbados  being  nearer 
to  New  York  are  naturally  much  less  than  they  are  to  tlie  River 
Plata.  Why  should  a  River  Plata  steamer  take  cargoes  to  the  Bar- 
bados or  Trinidad,  and  discharge  there  and  go  home  empty?  There 
is  nothing  shipped  from  the  Barbados  to  Trinidad  to  take  its  place. 
Another  thing,  it  is  at  least  a  four  days'  loss  of  time  to  send  a  steamer 
from  New  York  into  the  Barbados  or  Trinidad  on  its  way  to  the 
River  Plata.  Sometimes,  when  we  have  a  particularly  heavy  cargo 
we  do  send  steamers  into  those  ports  to  replace  the  coal  burned  in 
passage,  but  it  is  at  least  a  day's  extra  sailing  in  miles,  a  day's  stop- 
page for  coal,  and  there  you  buck  the  Para  current,  which  means  a 
further  delay  of  two  days  more.  There  is  no  cargo  obtainable,  even 
if  it  paid  Argentine  rates,  at  those  ports  which  would  warrant  you 
in  stopping  there. 
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Mr.  Ayres.  You  were  tellinff  us  awhile  ago  about  the  rebate  sys- 
tem, I  think,  and  the  South  African  trade,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  Possibly  it  was  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  ask  you  how  long  your  steamers,  the  Houston 
Line,  have  been  operating  down  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  From  New  York  I  think  it  is  about  13  to  14  years 
before  I  joined  the  company. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Before  you  joined  the  company? 

Mr.  Halm.  Ye«,  and  I  joined  the  company  about  10  years  ago. 
They  were  in  operation  then  and  had  been  for  several  years.  They 
had  been  in  operation  from  England  probably  about  20  years. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Before  they  got  into  that  trade  was  that  same  rebate 
system  in  effect  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  From  England? 

Mr.  Ayres.  Well,  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  really  could  not  tell  you.    I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  Imow  anything  about  the  traffic 
down  toward  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  only  by  hearsay.  You  have  spoken  here  constantly 
about  making  comparisons  of  tlie  service  between  New  York  and 
the  South  American  countries.  There  are  very  good  reasons  why  the 
TTnited  States  does  not  do  the  business  with  those  southern  countries. 
I  think  a  number  of  you  gentlemen  here  can  look  back  and  see  the 
United  States  in  her  earlier  days,  when  this  country's  needs,  her 
railroads,  all  her  developments,  were  supplied  with  money  from 
Europe.  That  thing  applies  to-day  in  Argentina.  It  is  a  new 
country.  The  railroads  all  are  being  built  by  foreign  capital  in  the 
Argentine,  principally  by  English  capital.  Mr.  Houston  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  owners  of  railroad  securities  there.  The  young  men 
from  England,  Germany,  and  so  forth,  go  out  there  and  settle.  They 
conduct  the  more  important  enterprises.  Their  training  is  in  the 
European  countries  from  which  they  came.  If  they  want  any  goods, 
any  supplies  for  the  railroads,  they  send  home,  for  them.  They  insist 
they  shall  have  it.  No  matter  if  the  American  locomotive  is  as  good 
or  better,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  its  merits.  They  want  the 
old  style  English  locomotive,  if  you  please.  They  want  the  English 
rails  for  the  railroads.  Mr.  Houston,  being  so  largely  interested  in 
the  Argentine  railroads,  places  contracts  for  large  quantities  of  rail- 
road material. 

1  know  positively  that  he  has  had  the  greatest  of  difficulty  to 
convince  the  engineers  |>{issing  on  the  supplies  for  those  roads  that 
ihe  rails  made  in  this  country  are  equally  as  good.  Mr.  Houston, 
oj>erating  steamers  from  here,  wants  that  class  of  cargo  for  this 
country,  and  he  throws  orders  to  this  country.  Naturally,  he  first 
will  give  it  to  his  English  friends  if  he  can,  but  he  prefers  to  have 
it  come  from  this  country  than  to  go  to  Germany  or  Belgium ;  but 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  you  can  get  the  Englishman 
or  the  (lerman  or  the  Spaniard  in  those  southern  countries  to  place 
their  orders  here,  where  they  are  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  do  you  think  any  amount  of  subsid3' 
would  change  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  vou,  vour  conclusion  is  that  the  line 
of  this  trade  is  not  for  the  purpose  by  the  shipping  company  to 
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favor  one  nationality  over  another,  but  in  the  natural  course  of 
trade  to  explain  that  Barbados  and  Trinidad  situation  by  show- 
ing that  is  a  necessary  route  for  the  full  voyage — for  the  full  cargo? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  we  can  not  afford  to  load  a  steamer 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Why  is  it  you  come  by  those  placas  com- 
ing back,  or  do  you  come  by  those  places  coming  back? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  we  do.  And  we  are  glad  to  do  so.  There  is  some 
cargo  coming  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  Argentine  and  to  the 
AVest  Indies  in  the  way  of  meats  and  cereals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  have  some  purpose  in  touching  that  country? 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  coal  supply. 
There  is  no  coal  in  the  Argentine.  All  of  the  coal  in  that  country 
is  transported  either  from  England  or  this  country,  but  by  the  time 
it  gets  down  there  we  have  to  pay  about  $11  a  ton  for  any  coal  we 
liurn  in  our  steamers.  It  costs  us  something  over  $3  in  New  York; 
therefore  we  carry  coal  out  of  New  York  sufficient  to  take  the  steamer 
lo  Buenos  Aires,  discharging  in  the  Plata,  and  come  back  to  what  we 
call  the  Islands,  and  there  we  replenish  our  bunkers  with  sufficient 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  United  States.  Practically  all  steamers  com- 
ing from  the  River  Plata  to  the  United  States  stop  at  some  of  the 
A\^st  Indies  to  take  coal  to  bring  them  home. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  not  subsidies  to  American  shippers  in 
these  trades  solve  this  situation?  That  seems  to  be  the  intenfion  of 
the  advocates  of  subsidies. 

Mr.  Halm.  As  I  understand  the  subsidy  question,  about  all  that 
has  been  proposed  is  to  pay  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  operation  of  American  vessels  OA^r  foreign  vessels — the  sub- 
sidy to  be  maintained  until  the  American  line  has  CvStablished  itself, 
when  it  will  be  withdrawn.  Now,  I  happen  to  have  here  a  clipping 
from  the  Fair  Play,  probably  the  most  prominent  shipping  paper 
in  the  world,  which  is  headed  "  Nine  years  of  cargo-boat  earnings, 
for  the  years  1904  to  1912."  It  shows  paid-up  capital,  debenture 
loan,  book  value  of  steamers,  number  of  vessels,  tons  gross,  profit  on 
voyages,  dividend  on  capital,  per  cent,  depreciation  written  off,  de- 
preciation at  5  per  cent.  These  cargo  boats — I  may  say,  by  the  way, 
that  the  transportation  of  the  world  is  in  cargo  boats,  not  in  your 
Lusitanias — ^have  paid  on  the  average  during  those  nine  years  divi- 
dend on  the  capital  employed  3.75  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  that  they  have  written  off  depreciation  which  can 
not  be  figured  exactly  in  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  methods  of 
charging  off  depreciation  vary;  but  during  those  nine  years  the 
jimount  written  off  for  depreciation  lacks  £3,500,  about  $17,000,000 
less  than  5  per  cent.  If  you  charge  off  your  depreciation  at  5  per 
<!ent  that  means  your  steamers  can  become  obsolete  and  paid  for  in 
20  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  steamer  in  some  trades  and  operated 
\jy  some  lines  will  become  obsolete  in  far  less  time  than  that.  Now, 
Avhat  do  you  offer  anybody  to  come  into  the  trade,  even  with  a  sub- 
sidy. You  propose  to  pay  sufficient  to  enable  an  American  to  invest 
his  capital  so  that  he  can  go  into  competition  with  these  foreign- 
iniilt  steamers  and  earn  what — 3.75  per  cent  on  his  money.  That 
average,  I  may  say,  has  been  increased  considerably  by  the  dividends 
paid  in  1912,  which  amount  to  0.82  per  cent.  Now,  do  you  think  that 
you  can  get  any  Americans — think  of  the  opportunities  for  invest- 
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ment  you  have  for  your  own  money — do  you  think  you  can  not  do  far 
better  than  3.75  per  cent  on  your  money? 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 


Exhibit  40. 


Nine  years  of  cargo-boat  earnings. 


Year. 

Paid-up 
capital. 

Debenture 
loans. 

Book  value 
of  steamers. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tons  (gross.) 

1904 •. 

£7.594,278 
8.577.424 
8.081.800 
9.167.259 
9,622,401 
9,517.011 
9,457,650 
9,883.584 

10,559,843 

£3, 167, 128 
3.775.681 
3,609,142 
4,448,905 
4,409,343 
4.966.061 
5,548,909 
6.261.588 
6,058,067 

£10.753,762 
12,. 353, 849 
12.130,285 
13,732,764 
14,338,652 
13.915,494 
14,610,877 
16,717,739 
16,477,354 

393 
464 
433 
490 
533 
608 
522 
535 
561 

1.184.368 

1905 

1,302,049 

1906 

1,336,823 

1907 

1.516.401 

1908 

1,095,837 

1909 

1.603.341 

1910 

1,725.335 

1911 

1,833.360 

1912 

1,981,209 

Average 

9,162.361 

4,701,545 

13,781,196 

493 

1,582,079 

Year. 

Profit  on 
voyages. 

Dividend  on 
capital. 

Per  cent. 

3.64 
3.33 
4.05 
4.17 
3.48 
1.89 
2.30 
3.73 
6.82 

Depreciation 
written  off. 

Depreciation 
at  0  per  cent . 

1904 

£640.541 

762,698 

979,545 

1,079.257 

1,145,387 

647.997 

842,511 

1,471,641 

2.869.516 

£277. 129 
286,005 
327,445 
383,077 
335,165 
179,886 
217.681 
370,061 
720.658 

£216,154 
238,505 
348,651 
413.390 
398.606 
189,043 
290,116 
506.040 

1,463,919 

£622.725 

1906..., 

740,001 

1906 

731,971 

1907 

832,716 

1908 

876.170 

1909 

837,890 

1910 

864.187 

1911 

943,068 

1912 

1,011.028 

Average 

1,159,888 

344, 112 

3.75 

451,057 

828.964 

The  Chairman.  Right  along  that  line,  do  you  know  what,  if  any, 
amount  of  American  capital  is  invested  in  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  could  not  say.  I  should  say  very  little,  if  any.  I 
do  not  recall  any  now.  Of  course  these  companies  are  all  stock 
companies,  and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  where  it  is  placed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  stock  is? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  know,  do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
a  ffreat  deal  of  American  capital  is  invested  in  shipping? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  foreign  flags  and  in  foreign  corporations? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  but  that  is  generally  for  concerns  like  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  who  have  to  have  a  vehicle  for  carrying  their  goods  to 
market.  Like  the  groceiyman  keeping  his  own  wagon  to  deliver 
his  own  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  do  you,  that  there  is  no  large  amount 
of  American  capital,  except  such  capital  as  the  StandaraOil  Com- 
pany has  invested,  in  shipping  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Outside  or  one  or  two  concerns  operating  carrying 
lines  at  home,  like  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  Ward  Line. 
They  operate  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  remember  seeing  an  article  by  Mr.  Clews,  who 
said  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  American  capital  was 
invested  in  this  foreign  shipping. 
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Mr.  Halm.  Of  course  the  Ward  Line  has  a  good  deal  of  invest- 
ments in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  right  on  our  own  aoorstep.  Take  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  their  steamship  line  is  an  incident  to  their 
handling  of  fruit.  We  have  advanced  our  rates  sharply  during 
1912  over  the  previous  years;  the  price  of  tonnage  has  advanced. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  been  able  to  advance  our  rates  enough 
to  keep  up  with  that  advanced  price  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  keeps  you  from  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  cK)mpetition  in  Argentina? 

Mr.  Halm.  Our  merchants  have,  with  Germany  and  Spain. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  competition  with  Europe  which  prevents  your 
raising  rates,  is  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  if  we  raised  our  rates  it  would  put  our  American 
men  out  of  commission  in  a  great  many  kinds  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  they  not  the  same  transportation  companies  that 
carry  from  Argentina  to  Europe,  that  carry  from  there  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Halm.  To  a  very  slight  degree.  We  have  four  or  five  which 
go  from  here,  while  they  have  many  times  that  many  from  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  times  that  number  from  Argentina  to 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Probably  eight  or  ten  times. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  a  great  deal  more  shipping  that  goes  from 
Argentina  to  Europe  than  to  here  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  Brazilian  trade;  is  that  from  Brazil  to 
Europe  carried  by  the  same  companies  which  carry  from  Brazil  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Halm.  In  some  cases.  In  some  cases  the  same  lines,  like  the 
Prince  Line  and  Lamport  &  Holt. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  competition  from  Brazil  to  Europe  or  is 
that  subject  to  conference  agreements? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  Brazilian  lines  answer  that. 

I I  would  only  be  a  matter  of  guess  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is,  if  the  same  shipping  facilities 
<lominate  and  dictate  the  rates  frqp  Brazil  to  New  York  and  Brazil 
to  Europe  they  have  the  whole  thing  in  their  hands,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  the  case.  For  instance,  we  have  the 
Hamburg  American  Line  operating  to  Brazil,  to  and  from  Brazil, 
but  do  not  operate  at  all  to  the  River  Plata  from  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve they  do  dispatch  some  steamers  from  Europe  to  the  Plata  and 
from  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  I  understood  that  the  triangle  was  from  Europe 
to  Brazil,  or  from  Europe  to  New  York,  Europe  to  Brazil,  and  back 
to  Europe  again,  so  the  same  lines  were  in  conference  and  that  the 
whole  trian^e  was  probably  without  competition. 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  that  is  not  the  case  at  all.  That  triangle  talk  has 
been  overdone.  It  is  the  natural  route  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  business  going  to  Europe.  You  take  the  Argentine,  its  exports  so 
far  this  year;  according  to  my  last  advices,  the  Argentines  have  ex- 
ported something  like  7,000,000  tons  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  linseed 
to  Europe.    Maybe  a  few  thousand  tons  might  have  come  into  the 
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United  States,  but  that  is  a  negligible  quantity.  Now,  that  means 
that  there  are  bound  to  be  a  great  number  of  steamers  going  from 
Argentina  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  one  other  question.    Have  you  traveled  from  New 
"i'ork  to  Argentina  and  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  either? 
Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  there  is 

anything  in  the  claim  that  the  connection  and  communication  is  so 

fearfully  bad  between  here  and  that  country  that  we  can  not  do  any 

business  because  we  have  no  line  of  communication  for  passengers? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  all  nonsense. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  passengers  can  come  from  Rio  here  as  con- 
venient as  from  Rio  to  Southampton? 

Mr.  Halm.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that.  We  do  not  have  the  number  of 
steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  the  Brazils  or  Argentina  that 
they  have  between  Europe  and  those  countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  did  have,  would  it  not  be  a  necessary  loss  of  in- 
\estment  if  you  had  those  passengers ? 
Mr.  Halm.  Not  if  the  business  warranted. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  there  was  any  such  business,  would  it  warrant  it? 
Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  just  simply  can  not  have  the  travel  when  there  is 
i\o  travel  there,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  communication  is  not  there;  there  are  almost  no 
Americans  located  in  those  southern  countries.  The  Germans  there, 
and  tlie  English,  when  they  want  to  go  home  or  do  business,  they  go 
to  their  own  home  countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  really  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
this  Government  just  to  send  some  flying  vessels  down  there  every 
day  or  two  so  as  to  induce  that  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  would  not  induce  the  traffic,  not  at  all.  Take  one 
means  of  maintaining  service,  one  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
service  between  Europe  and  the  Argentine.  There  are  probably 
300,000  laborers  who  go  from  the  Mediterranean  countries  every  year 
to  the  Argentine  to  harvest  their  grain  and  go  back  home  again. 
Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  summer  harvesting  trip,  is  there? 
Mr.  Halm.  Yes ;  they  make  a  very  cheap  rate,  something  about  $30 
apiece.  Those  people  go  out  there  for  a  jaunt,  earn  some  money, 
and  go  back  home  and  loaf,  and  go  back  another  year.  There  is  an 
item  of  300,000  people;  that  will  take  several  steamships  to  handle 
them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  must  have  something  better  than  pauper  wages 
down  there  in  order  for  them  to  pay  that  rate  every  six  months. 

Mr.  Halm.  They  are  complaining  constantly  that  they  have  not 
enough  labor.  Argentina  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  countries  in 
the  world  to  live  in.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  business  from  the 
United  States  to  that  countn'^  is  restricted  by  lack  of  communica- 
tion. I  have  here  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports — I  do  not 
find  the  date  on  it,  but  that  is  immaterial — it  is  a  report  made  by 
the  c(msul  general,  R.  L.  Barberman,  of  Buenos  Aires,  giving  the 
imports  and  exports  from  the  various  countries  of  the  world  to 
Argentine  during  the  first  six  months  of  1911  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1012.  During  1911  the  imports  from  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  amounted  to  $172,600,000.     During  the  same  period 
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in  1912  the  imports  amounted  to  $1?6,900,0005  an  increase  of 
$4,300,000.  Now,  under  this  restricted  service  that  we  have  these 
foreigners  are  supplying  the  shippers  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  business'  increas^  from  $21,000,000  in  1911  to 
$27,400,000  in  1912,  an  increase  of  $6,400,000,  as  against  a  total  in- 
crease in  the  country  of  only  $4,3CK),b00.  In  other  words,  we  got 
$2,000,000  and  some  odd  thousand  more  than  the  total  increase  of 
the  business.    Onr  shippers  increased  30  per  cent  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  tnat,  what  was  our  per  centum  of  the  whole 
imports? 

Mr.  Halm.  Fifteen  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  got  29  per 
cent.  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  size.  Germany,  17 
per  cent;  France,  10  per  cent;  Belgium.  5.6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Briefly,  what  was  the  suDstances  of  our  exports  down 
there  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  commodities? 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  did  they  consist  of,  our  exports? 

Mr.  Halm.  A  little  lumber  and  agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Machinery? 

Mr.  Halm.  Agricultural  machinery;  yes.  Those  would  be  resin, 
steel  products,  and  co^l.  We  have  now  commenced  to  ship  coal  to 
them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  much  clothing  and  stuff  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  much  what? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Clothing. 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  a  great  deal.  Our  foreigners  make  clothing 
cheaper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  we  selling  shoes  down  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  Some;  I  do  not  know  what  proportion.  I  notice, 
though,  that  we  are  carrying  shipments  of  shoes.  There  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  finer  goods  from  this  country — shoes,  under- 
wear, domestics,  and  such  as  that.  They  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  they  get  a  better  quality. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Something  of  the  finer  order? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  better  classes  are  shipped  down  there  because 
they  want  them? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes.    I  think  that  answers  your  question,  about. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  took  up  that  line  yourself,  and  I  was  glad  you 
did  because  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Were  you  speaking  of  passenger  facilities  awhile 
ago,  as  well  as  freight  facilities,  in  making  your  comparison  between 
this  country  direct  to  South  America  and  from  South  America  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  would  be  included  in  it,  Mr.  Humphrey;  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  fact  that  all  these 
vessels  are  owned  in  fiurope  make  them  not  by  accident  but  by 
design  make  the  travel  from  South  America  to  Europe  more  inviting 
than  from  South  America  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  }'ou  not  think  it  would  be  some  reason,  for 
instance — suppose  a  purchaser  from  one  of  those  countries  was  con- 
templating coming  to  the  United  States  to  make  purchases,  do  you 
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not  think  there  would  be  some  reason  to  try  to  get  that  gentlemaii 
to  go  to  Europe  to  make  his  purchases,  instead  of  coming  direct  to 
the  United  States  ?  • 

Mr.  Halm.  No.  I  think  all  the  lines  operating  steamers  from  Necv^ 
York  would  be  equally  glad  to  see  him  come  to  this  country  and 
purchase  as  to  have  him  go  to  Europe.  There  are  so  many  lines 
operating  from  Europe  that  no  one  line  there  would  be  capable  of 
setting  the  business  if  they  all  go  to  Europe.  There  is  a  mudi 
oetter  chance  for  the  lines  operating  from  the  United  States  getting 
it — ^some  one  of  the  lines  operating  from  the  United  States  getting^ 
it,  than  if  they  were  scattered  all  over  Europe. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
foreign  vessels  work  for  their  own  country  instead  of  ours? 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  to  a  very  slight  degree. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Their  natural  tendencv  would  be  that  way? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  the  facilities,  so  far  as 
passengers  are  concerned,  between  this  county  direct  with  South 
America  and  that  between  South  America  and  Europe? 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  I  think — I  am  not  sui-e  when  you  came  in,  but 
I  was  explaining  before  you  came  in  something  about  the  enormous 
^amount  of  travel  between  European  countries  and  Argentine  as  war- 
ranting a  great  number  of  passenger  steamers,  and  I  also  gave  the 
reasons  why  there  is  so  little  travel  between  the  Argentine  and  the 
United  States,  which  could  be  developed  to  a  very  small  degree  only 
by  an  increase  in  the  passenger  accommodations. 

"  Mr.  Humphrey.  One  reason  why  we  have  such  little  communica- 
tion with  South  America  is  because  they  purchase  such  a  small 
amount  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hai^m,  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  one  reason,  is  it  not,  why  they  purchase  such 
a  small  amount  in  this  countrv  is  because  thev  find  it  so  inconvenient 
to  get  here  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  cause  for  it?  . 

Mr.  Halm.  Very  few  of  those  purchases  are  made  by  personal 
visits.  They  are  made  by  correspondence  or  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  most  of  the  passenger 
travel  between  this  country  and  South  America  is  by  way  of  Europe, 
is  it  not  ?  . 

Mr.  Halm.  I  doubt  that,  Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  proportion  go  by  way  oi  Europe,  but  I  rather  doubt 
that  the  greater  proportion  does  go  that  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  information  is  that  practically  all — ^not  practi- 
cally all  of  it,  but  approximately  all  of  it — does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  tnat  point  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record 
a  letter  that  was  written  to  me  on  July  15,  1911,  by  Mr.  Fred.  J. 
Gauntletr-who  has  made,  as  I  recall,  a  great  many  trips  from  here  to 
South  America — on  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gauntlet  is  here  in  attendance,  and  I  would 
•suggest  that  you  wait  until  he  goes  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  HtiMPHKEY.  Now? 
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The  Chairman.  I  saw  him  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  he  was  here 
Tuesday.  He  stays  here  in  Washington,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  come. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  expect  to  call  him  later,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
put  this  letter  in  the  record  and  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  or 
two  right  on  this  particular  point  of  this  travel,  so  that  it  might  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  cross-examine  him  on  some  points  of  it  before  it  goes  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Very  well.  I  want  to  say  that  the  import  of  this 
letter — as  recited  by  him,  he  has  made  a  great  many  trips ;  my  recol- 
lection is  something  like  20 — and  he  points  out  that  in  nis  judgment 
one  of  the  reasons  why  and  one  thin^  that  tends  to  discourage  trade 
between  this  country  and  South  America  is  that  it  is  an  impression  by 
general  report  in  South  America  that  the  travel  to  this  country  is  so 
uncomfortable  and  that  the  steamers  are  of  such  a  character  that  the 
passengers  do  not  come  that  way,  but  go  by  way  of  Europe.  Conse- 
quently when  they  reach  Europe  they  have  inducements  which  would 
naturally  come  to  a  man  spending  money  to  spend  it  there  instead  of 
coming  across  the  ocean.  He  says  that  in  all  the  trips  he  has  made  he 
has  never  made  but  one  from  New  York  direct,  and  he  would  never 
make  another,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  steamers  are  not 
suitable  for  that  trade. 

Mr.  Halm.  That  was  pretty  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Daniels  yesterday, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  improvements  that  had  recently  been  made  by 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  the  passenger  accommodations. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  about  the  new  vessel. 
This  letter,  you  know,  is  about  the  other  vessels.  It  says  there  are 
not  proper  facilities;  that  the  staterooms  are  right  up  against  the 
engine  room,  and,  of  course,  if  you  have  a  stateroom  near  the  engine 
room  when  you  get  in  the  Tropics,  you  are  not  going  through  that 
experience  more  than  once  on  a  tropical  trip;  and  he  said  he  would 
never  take  that  trip  again. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  feel  q^uite  certain  that  improvements  will  be  made  in 
that  trade  just  as  rapidly,  or  possibly  even  more  so,  than  the  circum- 
stances warrant. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  recognize  the  fact,  though,  that  if  it  is  true 
that  facilities  between  Europe  and  South  America  give  sufficient  ac- 
commodations, most  of  the  travel  will  go  that  way  and  be  a  great 
handicap  to  us;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Because,  naturally,  a  man  going  to  make  a  pur- 
chase of  goods,  unless  he  would  make  a  large  saving  here,  going  to 
Europe  as  I  have  stated,  would  not  come  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Halm.  If  he  felt  he  would  save  enough  money  he  would  come 
across. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  I  say,  if  he  thought  he  could  save  that. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  case  with  all  lines  of  traffic.  Where  there 
is  a  little  traffic,  naturally  the  facilities  are  not  equal  to  those  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  United  States 
is  practically  a  subport  to  Europe;  and  it  is  true,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  foreign  lines  preserve  no  ships  here,  and  when 
you  refer  to  our  ships  in  this  country  the  comparison  is  not  fair, 
because  you  refer  to  them  as  American  ships  as  against  American 
ships,  and  here  we  have  a  situation  where  the  whole  shipping  in  this 
country  is  dictated  by  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman,  tet  us  argue  4:he  case  later.  Is  there  anything 
further  from  this  witness?    If  not,  we  will  call  Mr.  Gottheil. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  PAUL  GOTTHEIL,  BEPBESESTTING  FTTNCH, 

EDYE  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Were  you  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Steener- 
son  committee? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gottheil,  state  generally  to  the  committee  the 
different  trades  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  My  firm  represents  a  number  of  steamship  com- 
panies in  their  freight  business.  We  have  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  any  passenger  traffic  of  those  steamship  companies  who  are  pas- 
senger lines. 

We  represent  the  Holland-American  Line,  which  runs  a  weekly  pas- 
senger service  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam,  and  we  represent  the 
United  Tyser  Line,  which  runs  a  freight  service  from  New  York  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

We  likewise  act  for  the  Hamburg- American  Line  as  its  freight 
agents  for  their  service  from  New  York  to  Hamburg. 

We  also  represent  the  Royal  Dutch  West  Iildia  Mail  Line,  which 
runs  a  fortnightly  service  from  New  York  to  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Venezuela.  They  likewise  run,  or  have  been  running,  a  weekh^  service 
to  Trinidad,  Barbados^  Demarara,  and  Surinam,  in  Dutch  Guiana, 
now  reduced  to  a  fortnightly  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  passenger  or  freight? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  They  are  both  freight  and  passenger  boats. 

We  also  represent  the  joint  service  of  the  Hamburg  South  American 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  from  New  York  to 
Brazilian  ports. 

We  likewise  are  general  representatives  of  the  Scandanavian 
American  Line,  but  particularly  their  freight  business  from  New 
York  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  and  as  general  representatives 
we  have  the  su])ervision  of  their  other  service  from  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Newport  News,  and  Baltimore  to  Copenhagen  and  Cliris- 
tiania. 

We  represent  the  (jerman  steamship  company,  Hansa,  which  has 
a  service  from  New  York  to  South  Airica,  New  York  to  India,  and 
New  York  to  Java.  The  Hansa  Co.  is  part  owner  of  the  United 
Tyser  Line,  already  mentioned,  and  which  has  a  service  from  New 
York  to  Australia  and  to  New  Zealand. 

We  are  also  the  freight  agents  for  the  United  States,  China  and 
Japan  Steamship  Line,  running  a  service  from  Niaw  York  to  the  Far 
East,  to  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and 
Japan. 
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I  see  that  my  suininons  also  calls  for  particulars  regarding  the 
Sloman  Line.  That  is  under  the  auspices,  practically,  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Co.,  for  which  I  am  likewise  asked  to  appear.  My 
firm  acts  as  general  agent  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  The 
United  States  Shipping  Co.,  so  far  as  the  present  summons  is  con- 
cerned, operates  for  the  so-called  Sloman  Line  from  Newport  News 
to  Hamburg.  I  may  say  that  the  Sloman  Line  was  bought  some 
time  ago  by  the  Hamburg  American  Line  and  is  now  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Hamburg  American  Line. 

I  am  also  summoned  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  German- 
Australian  Line.  The  German- Australian  Line  is  likewise  a  part 
owner  of  the  United  Tj'ser  Line,  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  like- 
wise a  part  owner  of  the  line  running  from  New  York  to  Java. 
That  is  the  service  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Hamburg. 
In  addition,  my  firm  does  a  very  considerable  chartering  business 
from  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  has  in  that  way  connections 
along  the  coast. 

The  Chairman,  ilr.  Gottheil,  vou  were  here  vesterdav,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  statement  to-day  by  Mr.  Gerhard 
with  reference  to  the  Brazilian  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  that  whole  matter  ia 
detail.  What  do  you  say  to  his  statement  with  reference  to  that 
trade,  whether  or  not  he  has  given,  in  substance,  the  facts  as  they  ex- 
ist to-day  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  He  has  undoubtedly  given  the  facts  as  fully  as  I 
could  probably  give  them  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  concur,  then,  in  his  statement  with  reference 
to  the  Brazilian  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  that  is  worth 
mentioning  that  would  differ,  excepting  perhaps  to  make  one  of 
two  statenr/ents  in  connection  with  that  trade.  The  statement  I 
should  like  to  make,  first  of  all,  is  to  repeat  to  this  committee  what 
I  stated  in  my  testimony  at  the  time  when  I  appeared  before  the  so- 
called  "  Olcott  "  committee — that  the  total  trade  from  New  York  to 
Brazilian  ports  covered  493  departures  per  annum  at  that  time.  I 
am  quite  certain  that,  taking  the  general  expansion  of  trade,  this 
number  of  departures  has  materially  increased.  If  it  interests  the 
committee,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  up  statistics  and  submit  the 
s^me.  But,  so  far  as  that  number  is  concerned — and  which  you  will 
realize,  gentlemen,  means  a  steamer  and  two-thirds  every  working 
day — r  think  shows  that  the  trade  must  be  fully  covered  by  the 
steamship  opportunities  offered  on  the  part  of  the  lines  engaged  in 
that  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Will  you  at  the  same  time  submit  a  list  of  those 
that  run  from  Europe  in  connection  with  them? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  say,  will  you?  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
were  going  to. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  gather  what  data  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 
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I  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  at  that  time  there  were  110  de- 

Eartures  to  the  River  Plata.  I  am  quite  certain  from  my  general 
nowledge  of  the  business  that  there  nave  been  a  great  many  more 
departures  during  the  recent  12  months.  There  were  also  77  de- 
partures to  mid-Brazil  and  south  Brazil,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
this  number  has  materially  increased.  I  likewise  stated  at  that 
time  that  there  were  30  departures  to  the  Amazon,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion the  balance  was  made  up  by  connections  to  the  more  northern 
ports  of  Venezuela,  etc. 

I  should  furthermore  like  to  state  here  that  of  the  total  business  to 
Brazil  the  three  lines  which  are  working  together  and  cooperating 
with  each  other  have  carried  only  23  per  cent  of  the  total  cargo.  I 
make  this  statement  because  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression, 
which  is  made  a  great  deal  of  by  parties  who  have  interests  of  their 
own  to  serve,  that  these  three  lines  monopolize  the  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  carry  what  per  cent — 23? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Twenty-three  per  cent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  AVliat  lines  are  those? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line,  and 
our  joint  service,  consisting  of  the  Hamburg  American  and  the  Ham- 
burg South  American  steamships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  they  carry  only  23  per  cent  of  the  northern 
trade — the  United  States  trade? 
.    Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  23  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  the  total  trade  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  per  cent  of  the  trade  do  they  carry  of  the 
ports  at  whith  they  touch? 

Mr.  Gon^HEiL.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
and  it  would  be  verv  difficult  to  obtain  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  very  much  larger  than  23  per  cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTPHEH..  I  say  that  these  lines  carry  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  freight  of  the  United  States  to  these  different  ports,  so  that 
other  companies  or  other  steamships  have  carried  77  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ht':mpiirey.  There  are  certain  ports,  of  course,  in  South  Amer- 
ica to  which  you  do  not  go,  is  there  not?  Certain  ports  that  your 
lines  do  not  run  to? 

Mr.  GoiTHEH..  Oh,  that  we  do  not  run  to — certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  making  your  calculation  as  to  the  amount  car- 
ried when  you  say  ''  23  per  cent  "  you  mean  the  total  amount  from 
South  America  to  this  country,  or  do  you  mean 

Mr.  GoTTHEii..  I  did  not  say  South  America.    I  said  Brazil. 

Mr.  HrMPHREY.  Brazil? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^.  Yes.  I  desire  to  state  here,  in  answer  to  your  re- 
marks, Mr.  Humphrey,  that  we  go  to  the  ports  in  Brazil  which  take 
the  most  car<io.  That  practically  outside  of  the  Amazon  there  are  no 
other  ports  that  we  do  not  touch  at  and  we  do  not  carry  freight  to. 

Mr.  Hi'MPHREY.  AVhat  lines  carry  the  77  per  cent? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  I  did  not  say  ''  lines."  I  said  cargo  by  other  steam- 
ers. There  is  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro.  There  is  the  Booth  Line,  run- 
ning to  the  Amazon,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  which  is  cov- 
ered entirely  for  very  proper  reasons  by  charters  and  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  Hi^MPHREY.  Do  vou  have  anv  agreement  with  the  Booth  Line 
as  to  what  territory  it  shall  occupy! 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hi'MPHREY.  Do  you  invade  each  other's  particular  territory? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  We  do  not,  because  that  opens 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard  went  over  that  question,  and  he 
concurs  in  it,  that  it  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  each  one  to  keep 
off  the  other's  territory. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  opens  up  a  very  broad  question 
that  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  in  a  general  way  after  we  get  awaj^ 
from  this  particular  question.     Of  course,  whatever  applies  to  this 
subject  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  ports  that  have  a  service 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  to  take  the  witness  over  these  various  mat- 
lers,  and  then  we  will  clean  up  later  on.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
Brazilian  trade  in  detail,  because  he  concurs  in  the  view  expressed 
by  Mr.  Gerhard.     Referring  to  the  South  African  trade 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  before  we  go  to  that  I  should  like  to  say  also 
just  a  few  words.  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Story.  I 
only  heard  it  in  a  general  way,  but  I  think  I  could  add  something  to 
what  has  been  stated  here  to  show  that  that  enterprise  was  ill  con- 
ceived in  the  beginning,  and  that  it  was  engineered  by  somebody  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  delicate  position  of  the  steamship  trade.  The 
Pan  American  Steamship  Co.,  it  seems  to  me,  started  in,  to  begin 
with,  with  an  insufficient  capital.  There  are  no  greater  risks  in  any 
business  that  I  know  of  than  there  are  in  the  steamship  business.  It  is 
a  business  that  has  to  be  learned  from  childhood.  It  is  not  a  busi- 
ness that  you  can  enter  into  at  a  moment's  notice  and  feel  that  you 
can  handle  it  efficiently.  I  have  no  idea  of  what  Mr.  Story's  experi- 
ence has  been  in  that  direction,  or  what  the  experience  has  been  of 
his  assistants  or  associates,  but  anybody  could  see  that  he  was  going 
about  in  a  very  inexperienced  manner,  and  that  his  very  foundation 
was  wrong. 

I  wish  to  say  that  he  started  out  at  a  time  when  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  steamship  trade  had  arrived,  after  n  depression  for 
about  10  years  such  as  probably  no  other  trade  has  ever  gone 
through.  Mr.  Ilalm  has  given  yoii  figures,  and  T  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  quite  correct,  although  I  have  no  details.  But  worse  than 
that,  during  that  depression  a  great  many  of  the  English  banks  were 
highly  involved  in  supporting  steamship  owners  in  furnishing  them 
money  for  their  enterprises.  And  steamers  were  running  at  a  very 
considerable  loss  each  year.  They  did  not  make  their  clepreciation 
even.  And  whilst  the  preceding  witness  has  told  you  that  the  life 
of  a  steamer  is  20  years,  and  that  therefore  5  per  cent  is  a  proper  and 
absolutely  necessary  percentage  to  fix  for  depreciation.  I  wish  to 
bring  out  the  further  fact  that  in  my  opinion  and  fi'om  my  experi- 
ence 5  per  cent  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  under- 
writers, for  instance,  will  not  insure  at  the  lowest  rate  a  steamer 
carrying  sugar  from  Cuba  if  she  is  over  12  years  old;  and  tlie  same 
way  that  they  will  not  insure  at  the  lowest  rate  a  steamer  carrying 
grain  that  is  over  12  years  old.  They  will  insure  some  ships  at  an 
additional  premium  w'hen  they  are  15  years  old.  I  have  my  doubts* 
whether  they  would  insure  a  ship  that  was  20  years  old,  unless  at  a 
prohibitive  rate.  That  shows  that  even  5  per  cent  per  annum  is  not 
sufficient  because  the  ships  depreciate  more  quickly.  The  moment 
that  the  underwriters  inake  a  difference  between  a  steau^er  that  is  t2 
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years  old  and  younger  and  a  steamer  that  is  older  than  12  years,  that 
ship  is  at  a  disadvantage.  She  can  not  earn  any  more  what  she  could 
earn  before.  She  can  not  be  employed  in  the  best  of  trades.  She 
has  got  to  seek  trades  that  will  not  offer  her  the  return  which  she 
would  receive  when  she  was  the  proper  age.  By  that  I  mean,  for 
instance,  that  when  a  ship  gets  old  she  has  to  go  out  in  the  coal  trade, 
she  has  got  to  go  in  the  ore  trade.  That  means  that  not  only  does 
she  not  get  the  best  freight  in  the  market,  but  she  is  limited  in  her 
sphere  where  she  can  seek  employment.  Further  than  that,  she  has 
to  go  into  the  trade  where  she  carries  bulk  articles,  which  are  very 
hard  on  the  ship.  They  knock  the  ship  to  pieces.  There  is  nothing 
worse  for  a  ship  than  carrying  ore. 

Now,  Mr.  Story,  to  come  back,  worked  into  that  business  at  a  time 
when  the  market  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  had  taken  an  upward 
turn,  and  the  experience  has  shown  also,  incidentally  here,  that  these 
upward  moves  in  the  steamship  business  are  exceedingly  limited. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
business  that  probably  two  years  are  about  as  long  as  a  real  upward 
movement  will  last.  The  present  upward  movement  has  been  brought 
about  by  unusual  conditions.  We  have  gone  through  an  inflated  boom 
far  beyond  the  conception  of  anybody  in  the  trade,  and  that  boom  has 
been  brought  about  by  various  facts,  but  very  largely  by  delays  which 
the  steamers  will  experience  all  over  the  world.  First  of  all  there 
have  been  serious  delays  in  the  River  Plata.  Ships  have  been  there 
from  one  to  two  months  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  cargo.  I  am  rather 
s-urprised  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  River  Plata 
trade  have  brought  out  this  very,  very  serious  disadvantage  to  any- 
one running  a  service  to  the  River  Plata. 

Then  we  have  had  the  coal  strike  in  Cardiff,  which  laid  up  a  great 
many  ships.  We  have  had  strikes  in  Havre,  where  ships  could  not 
be  discharged  and  had  to  lay  for  a  long  time.  We  have  had  some 
strikes  here,  and  then  we  have  also  had  the  closing  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. If  you  gentlemen  will  consider  that  200  steamers  were  laid 
up  on  either  side  of  the  Dardanelles  waiting  to  go  through  or  wait- 
ing to  come  out  for  three  weeks,  and  if  you  will  make  a  calculation 
of  what  that  means  in  the  tonnage,  you  will  realize  that  it  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Then,  besides  that  I  must  not  forget  the  serious 
troubles  and  strikes  that  the  builders  have  experienced  in  England 
in  getting  through  with  their  new  tonnage.  That  all  has  created  a 
scarcity  of  boats,  and  has  forced  an  inflation  in  freight  rates,  which, 
I  frankly  confess,  I  never  expect  to  see  again.  Here,  Mr.  Story, 
without  evidently  appreciating  the  situation,  goes  to  work  where  he 
charters  a  steamer  on  time  and  pays  her  a  freight  rate  which  nets 
the  owner  something;  like  30  per  cent  profit. 

I  was  once  discussing  with  a  steamsliip  owner  or  manager  the  ques- 
tion of  time  charters,  that  is  to  say.  steamers  hired  to  a  merchant 
at  a  certain  lump  figure  per  month.  The  owner  pays  the  wages  of  the 
crew,  the  maintenance,  and  the  insurance  of  the  vessel.  The  char- 
terer pays  for  the  coal  which  the  ship  burns.  He  pays  the  expenses 
in  the  port  where  he  may  load  and  discharge,  and  pays  all  the  load- 
ing and  discharging  expenses.  Anyone  that  takes  a  boat  on  time 
charter  runs  a  very  considerable  risk.  Every  delay  at  sea,  every 
bad  day  in  port,  or  strike  and  detention  in  the  loading  or  discharging 
port  means  just  so  much  a  day  against  him.     Now,  add  6  shillings  a 
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ton,  that  would  mean  about  $300  per  day  that  the  charterer  has  top^y. 
And  the  odds  are  all  against  him.  Now,  my  friend  said  to  me  once 
when  discussing  time  charters — we  had  both  taken  a  boat  on  time 
charter  together  to  run  in  a  certain  trade  where  the  tonnage  was  not 
otherwise  available  and  where  we  could  not  help  ourselves — that  when 
two  people  make  a  time  charter  there  is  always  one  big  fool,  and  it 
is  never  the  owner.  Now,  that  is  the  feeling,  that  is  the  appreciation 
that  is  given  to  people  who  take  time  charters.  Mr.  Story  could  not 
possibly  expect  after  paying  an  owner  a  profit  of  30  per  cent  to  make 
another  profit  on  top  of  it.     But  further  than  that 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Might  I  ask  you,  right  there,  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  that  Mr.  Story  chartered  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  One  of  the  owners  was  J.  H.  Welsford  &  Co.,  of 
Liverpool. 

Now,  another  thing  that  Mr.  Story,  so  far  as  I  have  glanced  at 
the  testimony,  brought  out,  and  I  believe  gave  as  his  special  reason 
why  the  undertaking  had  not  been  successful,  was  a  lack  of  cargo 
northbound.  He  states,  "  When  the  Pan  American  boats  came  back 
empty  our  people  concluded  it  was  no  use  to  keep  the  line  going  and 
continually  meet  with  a  loss  on  the  return  voyage." 

I  have  gathered  some  statistics  here  of  what  we  have  done  on  our 
service. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Before  you  take  that  up  I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  this  vessel  made  30 
per  cent  profit  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  AVell,  that  is  a  rough  calculation  on  my  part,  know- 
ing what  it  costs,  about,  to  run  a  ship. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  get  any  sucli  statement  from  the  owner 
of  the  vessel?    Did  you  talk  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  from  those  owners,  no.  Unfortunately,  I  owned 
a  steamer  once  myself,  and  I  have  had  experience,  and  I  can  pretty 
well  estimate — mind  you,  it  may  have  been  35  per  cent,  or  it  may  have 
been  only  28  per  cent  or  25  per  cent,  but  it  was  a  big  profit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  talked  with 
anyone  who  knew  about  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  chartering  of  this 
vessel  on  which  you  base  your  statement  that  he  made  30  per  cent 
profit,  or  whether  it  was  merely  an  estimate  on  your  part,  knowing 
the  ship? 

Mr.  GorrHEiL.  It  is  an  estimate  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  did  not  get  any  information,  then,  from  any- 
one who  owned  the  ship  or  knew  about  this  transaction? 

Mr.  Go'iTHEiL.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  what  he  did  pay  as  a 
charter  price  for  that  ship  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  know  it  was  reported  in  the  market  what  he  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  was  reported  in  the  market  what  the  ship  had 
been  chartered  at. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate,  then,  is  based  on  the  report  in  the 
market? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  Mr.  Humphrey  wanted  to  know,  where 
you  got  the  factsas  to  what  he  paid. 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  My  facts  are  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  Pan 
American  people  paid  6  shillings  for  certain  ships,  and  on  my 
general  experience  m  my  line  of  business,  what  it  cost. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yon  got  his  charter  price,  though,  from  the  quotations 
in  the  market? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  Coming  back  to  what  I  started  to  testify  to, 
I  have  a  list  here  of  16  northlx>und  ships  that  were  dispatched  to 
New  York  from  Brazilian  ports  in  our  service.  I  find  that  amongst 
these  16  ships  only  two  or  them  obtained  practically  a  full  cargo, 
with  only  one  other  one  which  had  a  half  cargo,  and  that  several  oi 
them  had  no  coffee  at  all.  A  few  of  them  had  a  few  bags.  For  in- 
stance, a  steamer  came  up  on  the  19th  of  December  with  3,073  bags. 
Another  steamer  came  up  with  11,500  bags,  where  a  full  cargo  ought 
to  be  100,000  bags. 

I  merely  wis?h  to  show  by  this  statement  that  if  Mr.  Story  had  un- 
derstood his  business  he  would  have  known  that  he  had  no  right  to 
count  upon  a  return  cargo  as  a  certainty,  because  the  coffee  trade  is 
peculiar.  It  moves  certain  seasons.  It  used  to  move  much  more 
regularly  than  it  does  now,  but  that  is  one  of  the  matters  that  ex 
perience  alone  will  snow  and  teach. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gottheil,  you  do  not  question  the 
correctness  of  his  statement  that  he  could  not  get  the  cargo  there 
because  the  merchants  down  there  were  restrained  bv  the  deferred 
rebate  condition,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTi'HEiL.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct,  and  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable,  it  seems  to  me.  that  a  man  who  comes  in  as  a  newcomer, 
who  has  not  been  tried,  the  merchants  \Yould  not  know  really  where 
they  stood.    Now  I  wish  to  show  you  another  thing 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  even  if  they  do  know  would  they  turn  loose  their 
deferred  rebates  and  go  on  to  a  new^  line? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  that  if  there  had  been  no  rebate  svstem  at 
all  any  prudent  business  man  would  have  hesitated  considerably  be- 
fore he  would  have  given  his  cargo  to  a  new  venture  with  time  char- 
tered boats,  where  the  owner  has  a  right  to  put  his  fingei*s  right  on 
the  cargo  and  say,  "  Pay  me  the  freight."  He  might  have  paid  the 
freight  and  had  it  collected  the  second  time.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
dangers  to  which  a  merchant  would  expose  himself  to  a  new  service. 
He  did  not  know  when  that  man  would  come  to  New  Orleans.  Tha;t 
man  might  lie  there  in  the  port  of  Rio  or  Santos  for  a  month  trying 
to  pick  up  a  full  cargo  rather  than  sending  the  ship  half  empty,  an& 
where  w^ould  the  merchant  be  who  had  furnished  the  5,000  bags  of 
coffee?  That  would  not  be  reasonable.  No  prudent  merchant  would 
attempt  to  do  it,  irrespective  of  the  rebate  system. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  supposed  he  was  offering  them  conditions 
just  as  favorable  as  yours,  so  far  as  sailings  and  other  conditions  are 
concerned.  At  least  that  is  what  I  inferred  from  his  statement.  He 
said  he  was  confronted  with  this  condition,  however,  that  these 
merchants  said  they  would  be  very  glad  to  patronize  him,  they  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  the  tonnage  to  him,  but  if  they  did  they  had 
some  deferred  rebates,  not  onlv  in  the  trade  to  the  United  States  but 
in  the  trade  to  Europe,  that  they  would  forfeit,  and  the  loss  in  that 
direction  would  be  greater  than  the  gain  in  the  reduced  rate  on  their 
shipments  that  were  offered. 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  In  answer  to  that  statement  I  will  say  that  if  the 
merchants  had  made  such  statements,  and  if  I  had  been  in  Mr. 
Story's  position,  I  should  have  called  the  bluff.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence on  both  sides  of  the  fence  so  far  as  rebates  are  concerned.  I 
have  been  connected  with  lines  that  had  rebates.  I  have  attacked 
lines  that  had  rebates  where  I  wanted  to  get  in,  and  others  have  done 
the  same  thing.  If  Mr.  Storey  was  sincere,  had  his  backing,  had  his 
enterprise  well  in  hand,  and  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  if  I  had 
been  in  his  position  I  sliould  have  gone  to  those  merchants  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  guarantee  you  against  the  loss  of  these  rebates.  You 
give  me  the  cargo."  Would  not  that  have  been  cheaper  than  going 
in  ballast?     But  he  did  not  do  it.     He  did  not  know  his  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  depend  upon  what  rebates  were  owing 
at  the  time,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  He  could  have  afforded  to  have  guaranteed  the  re- 
bate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Gottheil,  your  argument  is  very  fine,  but  does  not 
the  verv  fact  that  von  resort  to  the  rebate  svstem  show  that  vou  do 
not  dependent  on  the  circumstances  that  you  are  relating  entirely  to 
hold  that  trade  to  yourself?  The  fact  that  you  do  have  the  rebates 
shows  you  need  them,  does  it  not;  or  that  you  want  them  in  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  proves  anything,  really, 
if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  does  it  prove  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  the  broad  question,  of  course,  of  the  i^- 
bate.     That  brings  me,  of  course,  to  a  very,  very  wide  subject. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  a  purpose  in  that  rebate  system,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  have  what? 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  purpose  in  that  rebate  system,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  purpose — that  is,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rebate  system  is  not  only  to  protect  the  shipowner  but 
•also  to  protect  the  shipper,  curious  as  it  may  sound. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still,  the  interest  of  the  shipowner  is  primarily  in 
the  shipowner,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  interest  of  the  shipper  is  that  the  shipowner 
shall  be  put  in  a  position  where  he  can  give  faithful  and  proper 
service  such  as  the  shipper  requires,  that  he  shall  give  it  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  year  at  fixed  dates  as  may  be  announced,  and 
to  enable  him  to  build  up  an  efficient  and  proper  service,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  shipowner  and  the  business  of  the  shipper  shall  de- 
velop together. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  you  are  not  willing  to  rely  on  that  mutual 
interest  alone  to  hold  your  trade,  and  you  resort  to  this  rebate 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^.  I  say  that  the  rebate  system  protects  the  shipper 
as  well  as  the  shipowner.  I  do  not  rely  on  the  rebate  system  alone. 
I  was  going  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  reason  the  rebate 
system  exists,  as  I  understand  it,  from  iBrazil,  is  because  it  is  a  rec- 
ognized system  of  the  other  side,  and  the  people  on  this  side  evidently 
feel  that  it  is  customary  from  Europe  and  it  should  be  customary 
and  is  lawful  in  Europe  and  in  Brazil.  But  they  safeguard  them- 
selves by   the   rebate   system   against   a   man   who   might   come   in 
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casually.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  the  only  protection 
that  the  rebate  system  really  affords  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  the  rebate  system  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  depends  on  how  you  look  upon  the  matter. 
I  think  the  rebate  system  is  entirely  unnecessary  from  this  country. 
We  have  given  it  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  given  it  up  because  the  law  required  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No.  Who  says  the  law  required  it?  I  do  not  say 
so,  and  you  can  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  witness  the  other  day  said  it  had  been  tested  in 
the  courts,  and  that  Senator  Root  and  other  legal  lights  gave  the 
opinion  that  it  was  illegal  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GorrHKiL.  My  dear  sir,  I  know  also  that  in  the  Supreme  C!ourt 
the  judges  have  differed  very  considerably  on  important  questions, 
and  thev  have  had  four  judges  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Sardy.  But  you  have  a  system  here  where  we  have  an  anti- 
trust law  that  you  do  not  adopt  down  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  But  the  antitrust  law  is  in  court ;  two  of  our  cases 
are  in  court.  We  hope  we  shall  know  after  the  decisions  are  ren- 
dered just  where  we  stand.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  blame  us 
for  not  knowing  what  the  law  means. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  adopt  a  system  in  Brazil  which  you  do 
not  adopt  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  owners  have  adopted  that  system,  and  the 
reason — to.  come  back  to  yoUr  question — why  the  system  was  dropped 
here  is  not  altogether  because — with  due  respect  to  all  the  gentlemen 
who  are  in  the  legal  profession  on  this  committee  and  to  our  counsel 
here — our  counsel  told  us:  "We  think  you  had  better  give  it  up, 
because  we  claim  that  that  matter  perhaps  should  be  tested."  But 
we  gave  it  up  partly  because  we  found  it  created  more  or  less  trouble 
with  our  shippers;  they  have  not  been  educated  to  it;  they  do  not 
understand  it.  It  was  necessary  because  we  rather  felt  that  an 
efficient  service,  that  by  treating  shippers  loyally  and  with  consid- 
eration, by  having  always,  as  far  as  one  could  possibly  foresee,  room 
available  for  them,  by  giving  them  every  facility  to  develop  the 
trade — and  I  make  this  statement  most  advisedly,  in  the  face  of 
misstatements  that  are  being  made  in  this  country  all  the  time 
against  the  foreign  lines — by  these  facts^  by  working  together  with 
the  shippers,  by  looking  upon  the  shipper  as  a  friend,  as  we  do,  we 
accomplish  the  same  thing.  And  I  do  not  exclude  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
spite  of  his  statements,  because  Mr.  Douglas  is  one  of  our  most 
important  shippers.  We  are  most  friendly  with  him.  But  he  has 
a  little  idea  about  subsidy,  and  he  thinks  that  when  he  can  say 
anvthinc:  against  the  foreign  lines  he  must  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  and  I  are  not  differing  about  the  subsidy.  I 
just  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  admission  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  arguments  you  have  in  favor  of  your  lines,  you  nevertheless 
want  to  strengthen  them  by  the  deferred  rebates,  and  that  you  do 
do  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  do  not  do  it  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  true :  If  you  have  the  deferred  rebate 
and  the  pooling  system  you  can  combine,  and  an  independent  would 
not  have  any  more  show  than  a  snowball  at  the  equator? 
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Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  An  independent  will 
have  a  chance  in  spite  of  the  rebate  system. 

The  Chaibman.  A  very  remote  one? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Not  a  bit.  Take  my  own  case.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  African  lines — the  Union  Castle  Line,  one  of  the  biggest 
of  England,  and  the  so-called  American  &  African  Line.  They  had 
a  rebate  system.  The  Hansa  people  listened  to  certain  representa- 
tions we  had  made  to  them.  There  was  dissatisfaction.  I  am  not 
withholding  actual  facts ;  I  do  not  wish  to  withhold  actual  facts  from 
this  committee.  I  wish  to  give  the  committee  every  possible  informa- 
tion, because  the  steamship  man  never  has  had  a  square  deal  and  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  views  at  any  time,  because  the  moment  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  had  anything  to  say  there  was  a  cry :  "  He  is 
trying  to  monopolize  trade;  he  is  not  a  good  American  citizen;  he 
is  only  looking  out  for  himself."  And  any  stand  that  the  foreign 
steamship  agent  might  have  taken,  whether  it  were  in  connection 
with  a  subsidy  or  in  connection  with  free  ships,  would  be  misjudged. 
So  much  so,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  committee,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Schwab,  a  particularly  noted  man,  when  he  was  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  New  York,  did  not  vote  either  way.  We 
have  been  keeping  quiet,  and  we  have  had  no  desire  to  come  forward, 
because  our  action,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  always  be  misjudged 
as  being  based  on  selfish  motives. 

So  I  want  to  say  that  when  our  friends  listened  to  our  representa- 
tions and  decided,  because  there  was  dissatisfaction  among  the 
African  shippers,  because  the  rebate  sj^stem  was  not  liked  by  them, 
because  they  were  not  given  that  consideration  at  that  time  which 
they  should  have  received,  we  went  into  that  African  trade,  and  there 
was  a  rebate,  and  we  put  our  ships  on  that.  I  am  frank  to  confess 
to  you  gentlemen  it  was  not  an  easy  task.  We  put  our  rates  down 
about  50  cents  a  ton  below  the  rate  which  the  re^lar  lines  were  ask- 
ing. And  those  people  who  had  been  most  anxious  that  we  should 
put  on  a  service  kept  on  working — tried  their  utmost — but  they  had 
no  say  over  the  freight ;  none  of  our  shippers,  if  it  comes  to  a  point, 
has  any  say  over  the  freight  outbound.  That  freight  is  the  freight 
of  the  buyer;  he  pays  it;  no  one  else.  And  when  statements  are 
made  that  the  United  States  pays  so  much  money  to  foreign  ship- 
ping it  is  an  absolute  mistake.  If  I  am  situated  in  South  Africa 
and  I  order  10,000  cases  of  oil,  it  is  my  freight,  and  I  have  the  right 
to  say  which  way  the  freight  shall  go.  And  there  is  another  ques- 
tion which  comes  again  to  new  lines  and  to  subsidized  lines.  Every- 
body seems  to  think  that  the  man  who  buys  goods  is  the  man  who  has 
all  the  say,  if  he  likes,  in  regard  to  the  forwarding  of  his  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  that  we  are 

f)aying  the  equivalent  of  $300,000,000  in  gold  to  the  foreign  ship 
ines  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  I  do  not ;  because  I  am  paj^ing  it 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  it,  either. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  they  are  probably  running  for  nothing. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  To  come  back  to  the  Hansa  matter,  we  had  a  hard 

struggle.     I  think  we  had  about  250  tons  of  cargo  engaged.     I  tried 

to  persuade  my  principals  on  the  other  side  that  the  nght  was  not 

going  right,  that  the  method  was  not  correct,  that  there  was  a  rebate 
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system — these  people  who  had  largely  induced  us  to  go  into  the 
trade,  although  they  worked  faithfully,  their  people  in  Germany 
-would  not  let  them  ship  by  the  Hansa  because  it  was  their  freight; 
they  had  the  say  about  the  amount  of  cargo,  and  they  were  satisfiea 
to  remain  with  the  established  lines. 

That  went  on  until  the  ship  was  on  the  l>erth,  and  to  help  the 
situation  along  a  little — w^  had  already  been  running  to  Indian— we 
took  half  a  cargo  to  India.  It  was  on  our  way  anyhow;  we  had 
to  go  to  India  finally,  but,  of  course,  in  order  to  win  the  fight,  in 
order  to  ^t  the  cargo,  we  had  to  do  something ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  we  dropped  the  rate  something  like  30  odd  per  cent 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Ttou  finally  made  an  agreement  with  them? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  at  all  at  that  time;  not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
was  no  agreement  at  that  time.  But  we  dropped  the  freight  rate 
30  per  cent  below  the  freight  of  the  allied  lines,  and  our  snip  was 
full  in  less  than  a  week^  because  the  moment  those  people,  saw  that 
our  concern  was  determmed  to  have  a  share  of  that  trade  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  that  could  keep  it  out.  And  so  it  will  be, 
gentlemen,  with  every  trade.  The  position  of  the  lines  to-day  is 
the  development  from  what  it  was  at  first. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  backing  did  you  have  in  your  venture 
against  their  combine? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Hansa  Co.,  the  third  largest  company  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  when  vou  get  a  powerful  enough 
antagonist  you  can  hold  your  own  until  you  make  terms  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  You  do  not  need  a  powerful  antagonist.  The 
Prince  Line  worked  its  way  into  the  Brazil  business,  and  at  that 
time  the  Prince  Line  was  not  particularly  big  or  strong.  It  has 
since  become  so,  but  it  was  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  had  all  the  money  to  go  as  far  as  it  was  ven- 
turing. It  was  building  a  small  house,  and  had  the  material  to 
complete  it  and  then  enlarge  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course,  a  man  has  got  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  backing,  and  that  is  the  case  in  every  warfare,  whether  it  is  com- 
mercial, or  whether  it  is  between  two  countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  Mr.  Gottheil,  if  you  had  an  antagonist,  who 
owned  just  one  vessel  and  had  plenty  of  money  to  keep  it  goinjg, 
and  you  knew  he  was  going  to  do  it,  y«u  would  consider  him  right 
smartly,  more  than  you  would  a  man  who  had  3  or  4  vessels,  but  not 
the  means  to  keep  them  going? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  If  a  man  had  one  vessel  and  tried  to  get  into  the 
trade,  I  do  not  think  we  should  recognize  him.  You  take  one  vessel ; 
that  will  come  around  every  six  months  in  those  trades 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  making  a  small  illustration.  Probably  it 
would  be  so  insignificant  you  would  not  consider  it.  But  you  would 
rather  run  up  against  a  big  thing  poorly  backed  than  a  little  thing 
well  backed? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  there,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  so  much  depends  upon  the  man  who  is  directing  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hardy.  AVTiat  is  the  difference  whether  you  will  take  a  man 
in  or  crush  him  out? 
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Hr.  GoTTHBiL.  Determined  effort,  showing  that  he  is  bound  to 
have  a  share  of  that  particular  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  he  shows  he  can  have  it  anyhow,  you  will  take 
Kim  in? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  he  keeps  on  fighting.  We  have  been  fighting 
sometimes  for  10  years 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  question  which  is  the  best  for  you  in  the 
end — ^to  fight  him  or  take  him  in  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  For  ourselves? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  do  not  want  any  fights,  for  two  i^asons :  First 
of  all,  it  means  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  worry.  Nobody 
has  any  idea  what  we  have  sometimes  gone  through — Avhat  I  per- 
sonally have  had  to  contend  with — ^when  we  were  carrying  .freight  at 
$2  a  ton  16,000  miles — the  rate  of  freight  that  you  pay  when  you 
want  to  ship  cargo  from  New  York  to  Newport  News.  We  do  not 
want  it  at  all.  We  would  rather  not  have  a  fight.  Besides  that, 
our  company  is  very  materially  affected,  because  our  commission  is 
paid  on  the  freight  earned  on  the  ship ;  and  the  fight  means  a  very 
material  reduction  in  the  earnings  on  the  vessel,  and  our  pocket  loses 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  policy  relative 
to  your  own  interest  whether  you  drive  a  man  out  or  take  him  in  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  question  of  self-interest,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Gottheh..  It  is  a  question  for  the  principals  to  determine 
whether  thev  wish  to  fight  or  wish  to  make  peace.  As  a  rule  they 
fight. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  come  back  to  some  matters  that  I  want  to 
bring  up.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gerhard  and  also  of  Mr. 
Halm  in  reference  to  the  South  African  trade  in  which  you  also  are 
engaged?  Now,  tell  the  committee  whether  you  agree  with  the  state- 
ments made  bv  them  with  reference  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  think  that  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  African 
trade  is  pretty  correct  as  a  whole.  I  might  add  a  few  remarks  about 
that  particular  trade  and  bring  out  perhaps  one  or  two  things  that 
have  not  yet  been  said. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  so  briefly,  then. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  my  understanding  is 
that  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  is  particularly  antagonistic 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  my  statement  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  made  serious  complaints  at  one  time  because  they  claimed 
we  were  not  giving  them  the  same  rates  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
That  is  merely  in  connection  with  the  remarks  made  here  that  pos- 
sibly it  was  an  affiliation  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  I  am  quite 
certain  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  not. 

Now,  in  the  African  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  other  trades  where 
European  rates  are  made  to  our  shippers  here,  I  want  to  say  that 
these  European  rates  have  been  demanded  by  the  shippers.  In  order 
to  compete  with  Europe  they  have  insisted  upon  it  in  the  earljr  stages 
of  the  business,  because  it  was  the  basis  which  they  required  m  order 
to  compete  successfully  with  their  strongest  competitors.     The  ship- 
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owner,  I  believe,  is  perfectly  justified  in  demanding,  as  he  demanded 
at  that  time,  a  higher  rate  of  freight  from  New  lork  than  he  was 
taking  at  that  time  from  Europe.  As  has  been  explained  to  you, 
gentlemen,  there  is  practically  no  return  cargo  from  Africa  except 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  ships  have  to  work  their  way 
from  Africa  either  by  way  of  India  or  by  way  of  Australia  to 
Europe,  and  then  are  obliged  to  come  back  in  ballast  from  Europe 
to  enter  upon  their  service  at  Xew  York.  This  means  a  very  ma- 
terial expense,  that  expense  in  coming  from  Europe  being  at  least 
$6,000.  In  order  to  forestall  a  possible  question  from  Mr.  Humphrey 
as  to  where  I  got  my  figures,  I  will  state  that  I  have  had  experience 
in  bringing  boats  on  time  charter  across  the  Atlantic  with  cargoes 
or  in  ballast.  I  know  what  it  cost  me.  I  have  just  had  a  boat 
arrive  at  Philadelphia  which,  owing  to  the  bad  weather,  took  30  days 
to  cross,  and  it  does  not  take  much  figuring  to  show  what  that  cost. 

So  that  at  that  time  the  shipowner,  looking  at  the  matter  purely 
from  his  own  standpoint,  was  quite  justified  m  asking  higher  rat^ 
from  America.  But  beyond  this  there  is  one  particular  question 
which  you  gentlemen,  I  think,  should  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is  that 
the  earnings  of  a  ship  loading  at  New  York  for  any  of  these  ports 
we  have  mentioned — Africa,  Brazil,  Australia,  or  China — are  ma- 
terially lower  on  the  same  basis  of  trade  than  the  earnings  from 
Europe  here.  My  explanation  is  that  all  cargoes  from  Europe  are 
of  a  much  more  miscellaneous  character.  The  basis  of  a  great  many 
of  our  cargoes  to  Africa,  to  Brazil,  to  China,  to  Australia,  is  rough 
cargo — case  oil,  lumber,  rosin,  and  the  like — which  pays  a  very  low 
rat^  of  freight  comparatively  speaking.  You  would  take  all  the 
goods  that  are  shipped  from  France  alone — silks  and  manufactured 
goods,  statuary,  wines — ^they  all  pay  a  rate  of  freight  very,  very 
materially  higher  than  anything  in  the  shape  of  general  cargo  that 
we  have  got,  so  that  the  freight  earnings,  owing  to  the  higher  grade 
of  cargo  are  very  much  larger  from  the  European  ports,  although 
we  have  the  same  basis,  as  they  are  from  New  York,  but  not  enough 
with  this.  The  expenses  at  a  port  like  New  York,  compared  with  a 
European  port,  are  so  extremely  high  and  so  much  greater  than  they 
are  on  the  other  side,  that  there  again  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Mr.  ITiTMPiiRKY.  Wherein  does  the  difference  consist^  I  should 
like  to  know,  asking  that  question  purely  for  personal  information. 

Mr.  Gora^iEiL.  Which  difference? 

Mr.  Ill  MPHRKY.  The  difference  of  cost  in  port  chargers.  Perhaps 
that  is  too  restricted.  You  stated  the  cost  at  New  York  was  so  much 
greater. 

Mr.  GarniEiL.  The  co.st  at  New  York  is,  first  of  all,  leaving  port 
cliarges  pure  and  simple  alone,  such  as  pilotage  and  the  tonnage  dues 
which  we  pay  to  the  Government,  putting  them  aside 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  not  higher,  are  they? 

Mr.    GoTTiiEiL.  They   are   higher,   but   they    are   not  materially 
higher.    The  great  expense  is  in  the  first-class  handling  of  the  vessel. 
At  New  York  wo  have  a  pier  rent  to  pay,  which  I  do  not  believe  vou 
pay  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
•  Mr.  Hardy.  To  whom  do  you  pay  that  ? 

Mr.  Go'iTiiFjT..^  To  the  private  company,  or  to  the  city  dock. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  pay  it  mostly  to  the  railroad  company,  do  you 
not? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  at  all,  not  a  single  railroad  company  at  all. 
The  docks  of  New  York  are  different  from  all  other  ports  along  the 
coast.  You  go  to  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
and  you  pay  nothing,  because  you  go  to  the  railroad  wharf;  it  is  a 
termmus ;  the  cargo  comes  in  to  the  wharf  and  is  loaded  practically 
from  the  cars  into  your  ship,  and  there  is  the  attraction  to  the  ship- 
owner getting  these  vessels  to  go  to  their  different  ports.  In  New 
York  we  have  municipal  docks  where  the  rental  of  a  pier  is  perhaps 
$150,000  a  year — a  passenger  pier.  We  have  private  docks  and  we 
ourselves,  or  some  of  our  lines,  have  a  pier  in  South  Brooklyn,  where 
our  annual  rental  is  $60,000  a  year,  and  it  would  probably,  today,  be 
$80,000  a  year  if  we  had  not  made  a  long  contract  some  two  years 
ago.  Now,  in  addition,  we  have  all  the  otner  terminal  expenses  that 
are  heavy  in  the  way  of  the  staff  on  the  dock,  and  of  course  the  most 
important  item,  perhaps  of  all,  is  the  difference  in  the  wages  which 
we  have  to  pay  here  as  compared  with  the  wages  that  are  paid  to 
the  men  in  Europe,  who  load  and  unload  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  T  was  particularly  interested  in,  and  what 
I  wished  to  know,  was  whether  we  were  disadvantaged  as  to  physical 
conditions,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  another  committee, 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  I  was  under  the  impression 
we  were  spending  enough  money  not  only  at  Xew  York  but  m  other 
ports,  too,  so  far  as  port  conditions  were  concerned,  to  equal  any 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  the  United  States  Government  is  spending 
a  lot  of  money  to  increase  the  harbor  facilities,  such  as  providing 
sufficient  water  for  ships,  a  channel,  and  so  on,  and  in  that  part  I 
am  (juite  certain  the  United  States  is  most  liberal,  but  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  other  expenses  I  have  enumerated. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in  knowing,  whether 
it  was  due  to  any  physical  conditions  or  not. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  I  merely  wanted  to  show  to  you  gentlemen 
why  I  think  that,  as  far  as  this  agreement  is  concerned,  that  I 
believe  that  nobody  could  possibly  provide  a  condition  that  is  more 
favorable  than  the  condition  wliich  exists  at  present,  by  which  the 
American  shipper  and  the  American  manufacturer  is  enabled  to 
compete  successfullv  with  his  main  competitors,  although  it  is  done 
at  a  considerable  difference  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner. 

The  Chaibmax.  A  loss  of  profit,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  he  is  treated  fairly,  and  even  more  than 
fairly,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  T  think  the  American  shipper  has  no  ax  to  grind 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  agi-eement.  Do  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Hitch  and  other  witnesses  that  there  was  an  existing  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  South  African  trade  between  these  conference 

lines  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is,  so  far  as  T  understand,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowledge.     T  understand  there  is  an  agreement  hotwoon  those 

lines. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  that  agreement? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  copy  of  it  in  your  possession,  have 

j^ou  ? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  not.  j 

The  Chairman.  As  called  for  by  this  subpoena  ?  ^^ 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  not.  I 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  you  get  us  a  copy  of  it  ?  j 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Do  you  wish  me  to  get  you  a  copy?  j 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  v 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  would  be  glad  to  try,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  i 

they  should  not  supply  it  to  tue  committee.  i 

The  Chairaian.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  influence  enough 
with  your  principals  to  get  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  if  you  get  me  a  man  on  the  other  side  who 
has  his  own  opinions,  influence  may  not  go  a  long  way  with  him, 
but  I  will  try  my  best,  because  I  think  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
show 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  will  judge  your  influence  by 
your  success  or  failure. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Oh,  yes.     You  may  be  disappointed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  terms  of  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  no  idea  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  a  rebate  feature — ^you  understand 
that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  (jottheil.  There  are  no  rebates,  I  am  sure,  because  if  there 
were  we  would  know  it.  There  used  to  be  rebates,  but  they  had 
been  given  up. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  a  pooling  arrangement,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  so.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I 
think  so.  I  should  like  to  add  just  one  thing  here  in  connection  with 
certain  questions  that  were  maae ;  they  refer  most  to  the  African  and 
the  Brazil  agreement.  I  think  it  should  be  stated  here  definitely  that 
the  Prince  Line,  which  has  a  service  both  to  Africa  and  Brazil,  has 
no  European  service  to  those  ports.  It  has  no  service.  Now,  just  to 
counteract  statements  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  shipping  trust,  that 
the  business  is  divided  between  the  different  lines,  and  that  it  is 
regulated  by  European  influences,  I  am  quite  certain  from  my 
laiowledge  of  Mr.  Knott,  the  manager  of  the  Prince  Line,  that  if  ever 
any  question  arises  as  to  the  question  of  rate,  being  eqaal  from  here, 
compared  with  Europe,  that  if  anything  he  will  work  m  favor  of  the 
American  rate  being  lower,  because  it  is  to  his  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  jgo  too  far  in  that  direction.  You  also, 
as  I  understand — your  line  is  in  the  Australian  trade,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  your  company  is  a  party  to 
Any  agreement  or  arrangement  or  understanding  with  any  other 
steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  tari£F 
to  or  from  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  Australia. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  an  understanding.  I  have  been  told  there 
is  something  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  conferences? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  conferences,  I  would  not  call  them;  but  our 
associates  and  our  own  representatives  meet  at  irregular  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  often? 

Mr.  GoTTHBH-.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  approjcimately. 
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Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Let  us  say  twice  a  month,  perhaps  three  times. 

The  Chaducan.  In  New  York  9 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  In  Xew  Y<M*k- 

The  Chatbmax,  Where  are  the  headquarters? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  There  are  no  headquarters;  there  is  no  secretary. 
Th^  come  together  at  the  different  offices,  sometimes. 

The  Chaismak.  What  lines  are  they  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  have  the  United  Tyser  Line,  the  United  States 
&  Australian  Steamship  Co.,  whidi  is  owned  by  four  American  ship- 
pers, large  shippers  to  Australia,  including  Air.  Douglas,  and  the 
American- Australian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  All  three  of  these  lines  charge  exactly  the  same 
rates  from  New  York  to  Australia,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEEU  Thev  do;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  rates  made? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  they  are  made  in  Europe,  together  with  the 
American  company.    They  have  each  their  say. 

The  Chairman.  But  where,  in  fact,  are  they  made,  agreed  to? 

Mr.  (jottheil.  They  are  in  fact  made  in  both  places.  That  is  to 
saj,  if  the  American- Australian  Steamship  Co.  or  the  United  Tyser 
lane  wished  to  change  a  rate  and  the  United  States  &  Australian 
Steamship  Co.  said  '"  I  will  not  agree  to  it,"  it  can  not  be  changed,  so 
they  are  made  in  both  places. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  can  not  be  changed  except  by  agreement? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^  Except  by  agreement  j  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  made,  m  the  first  instance,  by  agree- 
ment, are  they  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  regards  the  return  voyage,  state  whether  or  not 
they  make  shipments  from  Australia  to  this  country. 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^  Tht^y  make  no  shipments  at  all,  excepting  that  one 
of  our  companies  has  had  two  ships  during  the  wool  season  come  in 
with  part  cargoes  of  wool.  They  come  mainly  to  Boston  and  very 
small  quantities  to  New  York,  but  that  move  has  not  been  practical 
for  the  simple  reason  that  London  is  the  ffreat  wool  market  and  that 
shippers  prefer  to  send  their  wool  to  London,  and  then  they  have  the 
whole  world  before  them  to  distribute,  and  wool  is,  of  course,  a  very 
expensive  article  and  the  freight,  or  savings  on  freight,  by  direct 
service  plays  no  important  part  at  all. 

Mr.  Ayres.  By  what  routes  do  you  sail  from  New  York  to  Aus- 
tralia? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  do  not  go  across  the  Panama  Isthmus;  you  do  not 
ship  any  stuff  that  way,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  can  not  go  by  way  of  Panama  yet.  We  hope  to 
go  that  way  when  the  canal  is  opened. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  I  supposed  there  were  some  arrangements  for  some 
of  the  shipping  lines  across  the  isthmus  by  way  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^  There  are  none  of  the  European  lines  that  operate 
from  this  coast,  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  has  any 
arrangement  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Railroad  nor  with  the  Tehuantepec  road.  Of  course,  there 
are  services  that  go  from  the  west  coast  of  America  that  run  along  the 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  called  for  by  this  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  you  get  us  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Do  you  wish  me  to  get  you  a  copy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  I  would  be  glad  to  try,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  supply  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  influence  enough 
with  your  principals  to  get  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  if  you  get  me  a  man  on  the  other  side  who 
has  his  own  opinions,  influence  may  not  go  a  long  way  with  him, 
but  I  will  try  my  best,  because  I  think  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
show 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  will  judge  your  influence  by 
your  success  or  failure. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Oh,  yes.     You  may  be  disappointed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  terms  of  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  have  no  idea  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  a  rebate  feature — ^you  understand 
that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  (jottheil.  There  are  no  rebates,  I  am  sure,  because  if  there 
were  we  would  know  it.  There  used  to  be  rebates,  but  they  had 
been  given  up. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  a  pooling  arrangement,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  believe  so.  I  nave  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I 
think  so.  I  should  like  to  add  lust  one  thing  here  in  connection  with 
certain  questions  that  were  made;  they  refer  most  to  the  African  and 
the  Brazil  agreement.  I  think  it  should  be  stated  here  definitely  that 
the  Prince  Line,  which  has  a  service  both  to  Africa  and  Brazil,  has 
no  European  service  to  those  ports.  It  has  no  service.  Now,  just  to 
counteract  statements  to  the  enect  that  there  is  a  shipping  trust,  that 
the  business  is  divided  between  the  different  lines,  and  that  it  is 
regulated  by  European  influences,  I  am  quite  certain  from  my 
laiowledge  of  Mr.  Kiiott,  the  manager  of  the  Prince  Line,  that  if  ever 
any  question  arises  as  to  the  question  of  rate,  being  equal  from  here, 
compared  with  Europe,  that  ii  anything  he  will  work  in  favor  of  the 
Ajnerican  rate  being  lower,  because  it  is  to  his  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  jgo  too  far  in  that  direction.  You  also, 
as  I  understand — ^your  line  is  in  the  Australian  trade,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  your  company  is  a  party  to 
skny  agreement  or  arrangement  or  understanding  with  any  other 
steamsliip  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  tariff 
to  or  from  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  is  an  understanding.  I  have  been  told  there 
is  something  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  conferences? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Not  conferences,  I  would  not  call  them;  but  our 
associates  and  our  own  representatives  meet  at  irregular  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  often? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  approjcimately. 
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Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Let  us  say  twice  a  month,  perhaps  three  times. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  headquarters? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  are  no  headquarters;  there  is  no  secretary. 
They  come  together  at  the  different  offices,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  they  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  have  the  United  Tyser  Line,  the  United  States 
&  Australian  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  four  American  ship- 
pers, large  shippers  to  Australia,  including  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the 
American- Australian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  All  three  of  these  lines  charge  exactly  the  same 
rates  from  New  York  to  Australia,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  They  do;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  rates  made? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Well,  they  are  made  in  Europe,  together  with  the 
American  company.    They  have  each  their  say. 

The  Chairman.  But  where,  in  fact,  are  they  made,  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  They  are  in  fact  made  in  both  places.  That  is  to 
saj,  if  the  American- Australian  Steamship  Co.  or  the  United  Tyser 
Lme  wished  to  change  a  rate  and  the  United  States  &  Australian 
Steamship  Co.  said  "  I  will  not  agree  to  it,''  it  can  not  be  changed,  so 
they  are  made  in  both  places. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  can  not  be  changed  except  by  agreement? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Except  by  agreement  j  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  agree^ 
ment,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gk)TTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  regards  the  return  voyage,  state  whether  or  not 
they  make  shipments  from  Australia  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Thty  make  no  shipments  at  all,  excepting  that  one 
of  our  companies  has  had  two  ships  during  the  wool  season  come  in 
with  part  cargoes  of  wool.  They  come  mainly  to  Boston  and  very 
small  quantities  to  New  York,  but  that  move  has  not  been  practical 
for  the  simple  reason  that  London  is  the  ^eat  wool  market  and  that 
shippers  prefer  to  send  their  wool  to  London,  and  then  they  have  the 
whole  world  before  them  to  distribute,  and  wool  is,  of  course,  a  very 
expensive  article  and  the  freight,  or  savings  on  freight,  by  direct 
service  plays  no  important  part  at  all. 

Mr.  Ayres.  By  what  routes  do  you  sail  from  New  York  to  Aus- 
tralia ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  do  not  go  across  the  Panama  Isthmus;  you  do  not 
ship  any  stuff  that  way,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  We  can  not  go  by  way  of  Panama  yet.  We  hope  to 
go  that  way  when  the  canal  is  opened. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  I  supposed  there  were  some  arrangements  for  some 
of  the  shipping  lines  across  the  isthmus  by  way  of  <£e  Panama  Rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  are  none  of  the  European  lines  that  operate 
from  this  coast,  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  has  any 
jirrangement  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Railroad  nor  with  the  Tehuantepec  road.  Of  course,  there 
are  services  that  go  from  the  west  coast  of  America  that  run  along  the 
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west  coast  of  South  America  and  over  to  Europe  that  will  stop  at 
some  of  those  places  that  may  carry  fruit  from  California  and  land 
it  at  the  isthmus  and  some  of  them  go  into  Mexican  ports  and  Cen- 
tral American  ports  and  pick  up  coflfee  and  perhaps  ship  it  and  send 
it  up  north,  but  none  of  the  lines  that  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
at  present  go  in  that  direction.  We  hope  to  go  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened. 

Mr.  Ayhes.  But  at  present  you  do  not  transship  anything  across 
the  isthmus,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We,  of  course,  know  all  these  different  services  and, 
in  fact,  through  our  West  Indian  service — I  will  not  say  through  our 
West  Indian  service,  on  the  Barbados  service,  and  on  the  Haitian 
service  we  come  in  contact  with  all  those  West  Indian  lines — well,  I 
will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  lines 
under  the  American  flag  that  work  and  cooperate  as  we  do  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  Caribbean  confer- 
ence and  a  line  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  is  practically 
a  member  of  that  conference,  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.* 
so  we  are  all  operating  in  the  same  direction  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  written 
agreement  between  these  conference  lines,  the  American-Australian 
Steamship  Co.,  the  United  States  &  Australian  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
United  Tyser  Co.  Line  with  reference  to  the  Australian  trade. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  there  is  any  written  agree- 
ment. I  will  go  a  little  further  and  make  this  statement,  that  when 
summoned  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United  Tyser  Line,  I  cabled  the 
fact  to  the  principals  in  London  and  they  have  in  turn  cabled  that 
there  is  no  written  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding,  not  in  writing,  be- 
tween you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  an  understanding,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  terms  of  that  understanding  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  it,  of  course  it  is  an  under- 
standing by  which  each  has  a  certain  number  of  sailings;  that  some 
of  the  lines  will  go  on  one  route;  some  of  the  lines  will  go  on  another 
route.  In  other  words,  the  trade  embraces  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  one  advantage  or  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  advantages,  I  am  asking 
you  about  the  fact.  You  do  have  an  agreement  as  to  the  sailings,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  agi-eement  as  to  the  division  of 
tonnage? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Well  that  follows,  the  division  of  tonnage,  be- 
cause  

The  Chairman  f interposing).  Do  you  have  an  agreement  as  to 
the  pooling  of  earnings? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  believe  there  is  such  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  shippers  as  to  de- 
ferred or  other  rebates? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  features  of  that  agreement  are  there 
to  which  I  have  not  called  vour  attention  ?    State  all  that  you  know, 
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or  from  information  can  state,  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  know  of  no  other  feature  that  I  think  would  in- 
terest this  committee  as  being  an)'  different  from  what  the  general 
understanding  is  that  rates  are  agreed  upon,  that  as  many  ships  are 
furnished  as  the  trade  requires,  and  the  three  lines  take  their  turns 
in  furnishing  the  sailings. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  business  is  directed  and  controlled  from 
New  York  in  conference  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  lines, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  From  New  York  and  London. 

Mr.  Hardy.  AMiat  penalty  have  you,  if  any,  for  violation,  or  do 
you  contemplate  any  violations  of  this  agreement  between  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  no  infomiaion.  If  I  had  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  there  is  any  penalty  provided  for  violation  of  your 
mutual  agreement,  you  do  not  know  w-iiat  it  is,  do  you? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any, 
or  if  there  is,  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  in  the  port  of  Haiti, 
are  vou  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  sir ;  Haiti  and  other  West  India  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  Haiti,  has  your  company  any  agree- 
ment with  any  other  line  in  this  trade?    if  so,  what  line  or  lines? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  the 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  York  to  Haiti? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  From  New  to  York  to  Haiti — the  Atlas  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  does,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEtt.  That  is  part  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Line? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  one  of  the  West  India  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  there  anv  other  lines  that  operate  to 
Haiti? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  To  Haiti,  no. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  to  Haiti. 

The  Chair3ian.  They  are  both  under  the  Hamburg- American  con- 
trol ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Atlas  Line  was  bought  out  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  many  years  ago.  It  was  under  the  British  flag  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  but  one  line  operating  to  Haiti? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No ;  two  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  both  under  the  same  ownership. 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL.   No. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Atlas  Line  is  owned  by  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can. That  is  one  management.  The  Royal  Dutch  India  is  under  the 
Dutch  flag,  under  our  management. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Dutch  West  India  Mail. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  or  agreement  is  there  as  be- 
tween those  two  lines  with  reference  to  this  trade  ? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  simply  a  tariff  agreement,  that  is  all.  They 
agree  to  hold  the  same  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  are  those  tariffs  made? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are  made  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  representatives  of  the  companies? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  changed  on  notice? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  antingement  between  you 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  beg  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  And  these  arrangements  between  you  ftre  the  same 
in  all  respects  as  in  these  other  conferences? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEHi.  No,  sir.  There  is  only  an  agreement  as  to  rates  and 
■ports. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  pooling  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  deferred  rebates  to  shippers?  Do 
you  make  joint  contracts  with  snippers? 

Mr.  Gotiheil.  No.  The  trade  is  very  old-fashioned.  I  think  I 
ought  to  take  a  little  of  your  time  and  take  occasion,  in  a  very  few 
words,  to  tell  you  about  that  trade.  It  is  still  the  old-fashioned  trade 
that  it  used  to  be.  No  cabling  is  done ;  practically  no  cabling  is  done. 
Each  ship  brings  up  its  own  orders.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  give 
much  cargo  to  the  fellow  in  Haiti,  and  as  a  rule  he  has  to  send  up 
some  product  of  the  country  in  order  to  buy  what  he  needs  for  him- 
self. The  trade  down  is  big,  but  each  ship  brings  its  own  orders  for 
the  return  voyage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  primitive  condition,  then? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Yes ;  old-fashioned  trade.  It  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days  always  that  way.  On  the  sailing  vessels  always  at  that  time  the 
captain  used  to  be  a  trader. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  these  lines  have  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  with  other  lines  operating  to  the  West  Indies 
to  keep  out  of  the  Haiti  ports. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  To  keep  out  of  the  ports  ? 
V     The  Chairman.  Out  of  Haiti. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Out  of  Haiti,  no. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  is  it  agreed  that  that  shall  be  your 
territory  ? 

Mr.  GorTHEiL.  No,  no,  no.  They  can  go  in  at  any  time  they 
want  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  territory  agreement  to  keep  out 
of  their  ports  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  such  agreement  as  that? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  such 
arrangement  with  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Gotthiel.  The  Clyde  Steamship  Line  runs  to  Santo  Domingo; 
there  is  no  arrangement  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  to  Santo  Domingo? 
Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir;  we  never  have.    There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not,  but  if  we  run  to  Santo  Domingo  they  would  run  to 
Haiti.    This  American  company  would  have  the  right  to  do  the  same 
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thing  as  anv  foreign  company  would  do,  and  we  would  be  havinga 
fight.  We  have  a  conference,  if  that  is  what  you  wish  to  know.  We 
have  a  conference  that  deals  entirely  in  noncompetitive  matters. 

You  have  asked  me  to  bring  the  papers  here  in  connection  witih  con- 
ferences. I  do  not  know  whether  tnat  is  what  you  meant.  In  this 
conference  belongs  the  Red  D  Line,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Clydft 
Line,  the  New  Yoric-Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  all  American  con- 
cerns; the  Munson  Line,  the  New  York-Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.  are  represented  also. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  beginning  of  our 
investigation  of  this  whole  subject.  We  have  based  our  questions  on 
information  that  has  been  gathered  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  months, 
which  tends  to  show  that  these  lines  all  run  to  certain  ports. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  have  parceled  but  the  terri- 
tory in  order  that  there  will  be  no  friction  ana,  what  I  suppose  they 
believe,  a  destructive  competition  between  themselves. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  lines  that  you  name,  they  are  are  all  in 
the  conference,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii/.  That  depends  upon  what  you  understand  by  "  con- 
ference lines." 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  be  the  conference  for  one 
or  many  purposes,  but  I  suppose  the  conference  would  be  to  consider 
mutual  interest,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  but  this  word  is  used  in  connection  with  two 
different  actions.  One  expression  of  language  is  called  a  "  confer- 
ence," which  consists  of  three  or  four  lines  that  pool  issues  and  work 
as  a  unit,  and  again  we  have  the  "Atlantic  freight  conference,"  that 
started  many  years  ago,  and  the  passenger  conference,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean conference,  and  this  Caribbean  conference,  which  is  merely 
there  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  the  matters  that  are  abso- 
luteljr  noncompetitive.  To  give  you  an  example,  for  instance,  this 
Question  will  arise  as  to  how  to  word  a  bill  or  lading,  the  shipping 
aocument,  or  how  to  word  certain  clauses  on  the  order  which  you  give 
for  a  man  to  send  his  goods  to  the  pier,  or  questions  of  exchange  and 
matters  that  are  absolutely  noncompetitive;  that  is  what  these  con- 
ferences deal  with. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  not  deal  with  keeping  them  "  noncompetitive," 
too? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  discuss  the  division  of  your 
contracts  at  your  different  meetings? 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL,.   No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  what  lines  you  run  to  the  ports,  and  to  what  ports 
they  shall  go? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not — absolutely  not. 

I  have  the  minutes  of  the  first  two  meetings  of  the  Caribbean, 
conference,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  what  the  real  intent  is.  At  the  meeting  the  discussion  waS 
had  in  regard  to  methods  now  in  vogue.  First,  as  to  delivering 
prepaid  bills  of  lading  against  due  bills;  that  means,  a  man  gets  a 
bill  of  lading  as  the  express  company  would  give  a  bill  of  lading, 
to  show  that  freight  has  been  prepaid,  but  they  do  not  give  him  cash; 
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they  give  an  accounting  that  tliey  will  pay  him  so  much  money ;  that 
is  for  their  convenience.  That  is  a  noncompetitive  question  entirely 
and  ajJiDlies  to  everyone.  Second,  as  to  delivering  bills  of  lading 
without  surrender  of  stock  receipt,  which  would  never  be  done, 
because  that  passes  the  title  of  the  property  without  the  proper 
guarantee  and  right.  Third,  is  as  to  delivering  bills  of  lading  to 
shippers  against  receipts  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  suppliers, 
without  indorsement.    Those  are  all  matters  of  noncompetitive  nature. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  think  we  have  an  interest  in  that,  unless  it 
relates  to  competition  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  merely  methods  of  procedure. 

Mr.  (irOTrHEiL.  iVnd,  as  I  said,  the  I^anama  Steamship  Co.  stated 
that  owing  to  its  company  being  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
(Government  they  could  not  consistently  become  a  member  of  the 
proposed  conference;  they  were  willing  to  attend  the  conference 
meetings,  and  that  their  line  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  follow  the 
conference.  I  want  to  show  that  foreign  lines  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  do  these  sort  of  things ;  that  the  American  lines  oftentimes  find 
it  necessary  to  adopt  these  means,  including  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  I  understand  this  conference  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  school  teachers'  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
best  plan  of  instruction. 
.    Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  dealing  with  your  interests  at  all  in  that? 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gottheil,  how  many  lines  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  Venezuela  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Red  '*  D  "  Line,  and  of  course  our  service,  goes 
there;  that  is  to  say,  this  service  that  goes  to  Haiti  also  touches  on 
its  way  home  to  Amsterdam  at  certain  ports  in  Venezuela. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  there  is  any  understanding 
or  agreement  between  your  line  and  the  Red  "  D ''  Line.  And  if  so, 
is  that  agreement  in  writing?     And  if  in  writing,  give  me  its  terms. 

Mr.  GoTrHEiL.  Tliere  is  only  a  very  loose  understanding,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  waiting. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  that  understanding? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  AVell,  the  Red  "  D  "  Line  goes  more  or  less  direct 
to  certain  ports  in  Venezuela,  while  our  ships  go  by  way  of  Haiti 
and  other  places;  and  the  result  of  it  is  tliat  we  really  are  not  a 
factor  at  all  in  their  business,  but  we  adhere  to  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  both  call  at  the  same  ports  in  Venezuela  ? 

Mr.  GoiTHEiL.  Yes,  sir;  but  owing  to  our  being  an  indirect  service 
we  have  the  right  to  take  5  or  10  per  cent  less  on  certain  articles. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  is  no  agreement  that  you  shall 
not  both  enter  the  same  ports  of  Venezuela  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Our  schedule  distinctly  shows  that  our  ships  touch 
at  La  Guaira,  one  of  the  ports  of  the  Red  "  D  '■  Line,  and  that  at 
Puerto  Bello.  but  I  do  not  know,  I  must  confess  here — it  is  not  a 
business  that  I  follow  very  closely  myself.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  whether  there  is  any  such  understanding  or  not.  My  information 
shows  that  there  is  no  such  understanding  as  to  our  not  taking  cargo. 
On  the  contrary,  my  man  whom  I  have  asked  to  give  me  some  reports 
on  the  question  states  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  carry  very  little 
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cargo  for  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Bello,  and  it  is  natural^  because  we 
are  quite  indirect;  we  are  entirely  too  slow.  It  takes  one  of  our 
ships  to  get  to  Puerto  Bello  17  days  by  the  roundabout  route. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  there  an  agreement  in  substance  about  like 
this 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  there  an  agreement  between  the  lines  in  , 
substance  about  like  this 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  if  you  do  not  charge  less  than  10  per  cent 
less  than  the  Red  "  D  "  rates  between  New  York,  La  Guaira,  and 
Puerto  Bello,  the  Red  "  D  "  will  not  resent  vour  cutting  their  rates 
to  and  from  Curacao  to  an  extent  that  will  enable  them  to  secure 
about  half  of  the  total  freight  carried  between  these  ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  you  have  asked  me  about  Venezuela.  Now 
you  are  talking  about  Curacao.    . 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  Venezuela. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Venezuela  is  one  thing  and  Curacao  is  a  Dutch 
possession,  and  that  is  a  different  island. 

The  Chairman.  Put  the  two  together.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out 
what  your  relationships  are. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiii.  That  is  another  matter  as  far  as  Curacao  is  con- 
cerned. The  general  agency  in  New  York  for  that  service  makes 
arrangements  with  other  lines,  such  as  the  Red  "  D  "  Line.  I  have 
no  iniormation  before  me  that  would  point  in  that  direction,  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  that 
something  of  that  description  was  arranged;  I  could  not  tell  you. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  inquire  and  send  you  word  what  it  is ;  in  tact, 
I  can  have  it  here  by  to-morrow  by  tele^aphing. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  before  me  the  items  or  the  agreement  made 
with  the  Red  "  D  "  Lines,  and  I  give  you  the  agreement  as  they  have 
sworn  to  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  they  have  sworn  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  riffht. 
I  have  not  got  the  information,  and  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
there  is  a  general  agent  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  got  it  in  substance.  I  do  not  care  to 
misrepresent  it  to  you,  of  course. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  1  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  engaged  in  trade  with  Trinidad,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gottheh..  The  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.  and  the 
Quebec  Steamship  Co. — I  had  better  take  that  out  about  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 
(Ltd.),  the  Royal  Dutch  West  Indies  Mail  Co.,  the  Royal  mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  they  take  part  in  that  trade,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken about  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  those  lines  I  mentioned  engaged  in  that 
trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHBHi.  WelL  not  regularly,  I  would  not  call  that  regular 
service. 
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The  Ch AIRMAIL.  Are  there  any  other  lines  that  are  engaged  in  tliat 
service,  whether  r^olar  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  QoTTHEnEi.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairha)7.  What  is  the  arrangement,  if  any,  between  these 
several  companies  with  reference  to  3ie  trade  with  Trinidad? 

Mr.  GrOTTHBiL.  There  is  an  agreement  of  a  very  loose  nature,  to 
ke^  the  ssiine  tariff  rates. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  To  keep  the  same  tariff  rates,  nothing  else.  I  have 
got  the  tariff  here. 

The  Chairman  (referring  to  papers).  Is  this  a  copy  of  that  tariff! 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you,  however,  if  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
tariffs  for  Xew  York  to  Trinidad  ? 

Mr.  Qottheil.  I  have  it  here;  that  is  our  tariff. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  the  same  for  all  the  lines? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL,  I  so  understand,  at  least  all  the  lines  of  the  Trini- 
dad Shipping  Co. —     [To  Mr.  Huebner.]  Is  this  what  you  have! 

Mr.  Huebner.  We  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  this  is  a  copy  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Huebner.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  May  1, 1911,  I  think  you  will  find  there  is 
a'later  one,  I  have  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  dated  May  1, 1911,  also. 

Mr.  GoTPHEiL.  That  is  later,  is  it  not ;  you  see  this  one  is  issued 

The  Chairman.  This  is  from  Trinidad  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from  Trinidad  to  New  York;  that 
is  quite  right. 

At  this  point  the  chairman  handed  papers  to  the  witness 

Mr.  Gottheil.  That  is  the  same ;  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about 
that  agreement  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  hand  you  another  paper  headed  "Regular  serv- 
ice from  Trinidad  to  New  York,  rebate  declared  on  cargo  from 
Trinidad  to  New  York." 

Mr.  Gottheil  (examining  paper).  This  matter  does  not  come 
under  our  direction  at  all;  I  have  no  knowledge  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  rebate 
agreement  between  the  conference  lines  and  the  trade  from  Trinidad 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  never  paid  any  rebates  through  your 
office  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  recollection  about  that? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  I  believe  not;  I  shall  have  to  inquire. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  rebate  declaration,  I  call 
your  attention  also  to  the  notice  to  shippers,  which  is  signed  or  pur- 

B)rts  to  be  signed  by  the  Trinidad  Shipping  Co.  (Ltd).,  the  Boyal 
utch  West  Indies  Mail  Co.,  the  Boyal  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  the 
Ijamport  and  Holt  Lines. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  That  would  be  signed  by  the  general  agent. 
The  Chairman.  Where? 
Mr.  Gottheil.  In  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  In  New  York;  yes,  it  would  not  come  within  our 
province. 

Mr.  Habdt.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.   Gottheil? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  I  am  freight  agent.  In  order  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  state  that  the  company  has  its  own  salaried  officer  in 
New  York  who  attends  to  certain  matters  connected  with  the  business, 
such  as  these  arrangements  connected  with  Trinidad,  getting  up 
tariffs,  and  the  arrangement  of  rebates,  and  we  would  have  noSiing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  would  be  the  officer  that  would  attend  to  that 
rebate  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Mr.  H.  Brugamann. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  he  be  the  man  to  make  these  refunds? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  think  so.  He  may  use  our  office  for  the  sake  of 
bookkeeping;  we  handle  most  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  freight, 
and  he  may  use  the  office,  but  I 'do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  office  books  would  not  show  the  repayment  of  this 
rebate  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHBH..  Oh,  yes,  if  we  paid  it  it  would  show  something. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  look  the  matter  up  and  furnish  us  the 
information? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  5  o'clock,  gentlemen.  If  there  is  no 
objection  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  and  I  presume  the  members  of  the  committee  can  be  here  at 
that  time. 

Thereupon,  at  6.07  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Saturday  morning,  January  11,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  11^  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Hardy,  Post,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  containing  the  peti- 
tion and  exhibits  in  a  case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  petitioner, 
V,  American  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  and  others,  defendants,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  beginning  on  page  26.  .Did  you  furnish  those 
exhibits  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  My  partner  did ;  he  furnished  them  to  the  grand 
jury  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  is  a  memorandum  of  agreement  called 
"  The  eastward  agreement  regarding  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  eastern  Asiatic  ports."  Is  that  agree- 
ment still  in  force  between  the  companies  parties  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  GoTTHBHi.  I  believe  it  is  in  force.  I  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge, but  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  Union  Steamship  Co., 
of  Hamburg,  has  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  withdraw  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  Several  years  ago,  I  think.  It  makes  no  difference, 
because  they  sold  out  their  interest  to  the  other  parties — to  the  United 
States  &  China-Japan  Steamship  Co. — and  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  only  as  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  absorbed  by  the  other  companies,  were 
they? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  They  were  sold  out  to  the  other  companies.  For 
your  information,  I  will  state  here  that  the  United  States  &  China- 
Japan  Steamship  Co.  is  merely  a  trade  name — it  is  not  a  company — 
but  it  is  formed  by  two  concerns  now  instead  of  three.  At  the  time 
this  agreement  was  entered  into  it  was  formed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Royden, 
now  known  as  the  Indra  Line,  the  Hamburg- Xmerican  Line,  and 
the  Union  Steamship  Co.  The  Union  Steamship  Co.  did  not  care 
any  more  for  the  trade;  it  was  not  profitable,  otherwise  they  would 
have  remained  there,  so  they  sold  their  interest  partly  to  the  Indra 
Line  and  partly  to  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  And  those  two 
concerns  now  form  what  is  known  as  the  United  States  &  China- 
Japan  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  No,  2,  "  Memo- 
randum of  agreement  regarding  the  trade  between  China,  Japan, 
Manila,  the  Straits,  and  Malabar  coast  to  the  United  States  via 
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Suez/'  State  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in  force  between 
the  parties  thereto. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  this  agreement  or 
the  preceding  agreement  being  still  in  effect,' 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  information? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  that  both  agreements  are  in  effect. 

The  Chairman,  I  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  3,  entitled  "  Pool- 
ing agreement  between  the  owners,  including  chartered  owners  of  the 
steamers  now  being  run  or  to  be  run  in  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  and  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East,  as  set  forth  in  agree- 
ments dated  the  13th  day  of  April.  1905." 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  am  not  informed  definitely  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  information  in  that  regard  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in  force  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  that  it  is.  I  think  there  is  an  agreement 
of  similar  description  in  existence,  but  whether  they  are  working 
to-day  under  that  exact  agreement  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  not  working  under  the  exact  terms  of 
that  agreement,  they  are  working  under  an  agreement  substantially 
like  that  agreement,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  (toitheil.  I  believe  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  been  in  the  business  a  long 
while  and  represent  a  great  many  different  companies.  Wliy  is  it 
that  you  are  not  let  in  and  permitted  to  know  the  exact  status  of  the 
trade  and  the  agreements  under  which  the  lines  for  which  you  are 
acting  as  agent  is  conducted  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  These  agreements  only  concern  the  principals. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operating  of  the  ships — the  secur- 
ing of  business — and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  our  principals 
should  particularly  inform  us. 

The  Chairman.  While  they  might  not  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
agreement,  yet  are  you  not  informed  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course 
of  business,  bv  cable  or  letter,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
existing  l)etween  these  several  lines,  you  must  do  this,  or  you  must 
not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No.  The  only  thing  that  we  are  really  informed 
is  what  will  be  ordinarily  done — that  the  sailings  will  be  fixed,  or 
have  been  fixed  on  the  other  side,  and  certain  parties  have  certain 
terms.  I  wish  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  far  as  the  operation 
of  this  particular  service  is  concerned,  that  the  rates  are  not  made 
abroad ;  that  the  rates  are  made  entirely — have  been  made  entirely — 
on  this  side;  with  the  exception  of  the  Hamburg- American  Lme, 
which  has  a  service  from  Hamburg  to  the  Far  East,  there  is  none  of 
its  constituent  companies  in  this  trade  that  has  any  interest  in  any 
business  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East.  Now,  as  far  as  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  add  that  the  management  of 
the  United  States  &  China-Japan  Steamship  Co,  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  T.  B.  Roydan,  at  Liverpool.  He  represents  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line's  interests,  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
has  never,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
rate-making  question.  In  other  words,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the 
Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  being  an  American  concern,  and  the  Barbour 
Line,  being  practically  an  American  concern,  the  rate-making  ar- 
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rangements  for  the  handling  of  the  business  are  entirely  within  the 
hands  of  the  agents. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  you  say  those  are  American  concerns,  you 
mean  they  are  American  corporations,  although  their  shipping  is 
under  foreign  flags  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  American  and  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  is  an 
American  concern.  Barbour  &  Co.  (Inc.)  is  an  American  corpora- 
tion, and  they  are  also  managers  of  several  steamers  which  are  sailed 
under  the  British  flag,  and  in  that  condition  they  represent  some  two 
Liverpool  owners,  wno  are  part  of  their  service,  and  of  course  be- 
sides that  we  have  the  American  &  Oriental  Line,  for  which  Messrs. 
Holder  &  Boyd  are  agents,  Mr.  Boyd  being  here  to  testify.  I  wish 
to  add,  in  addition,  that  on  account  of  the  Targe  number  of  ships  re- 
quired for  that  trade,  that  while  there  are  four  different  companies 
mentioned,  that  each  of  these  companies  again  consists  of  about 
three  different  ownerships,  and  by  brining  all  these  different  own- 
erships together,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  regular  service. 

The  Chairman.  These  agreements  include  a  division  of  traffic,  do 
they,  between  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  pooling  agreement,  of  course,  shows  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  4, 
"The  Atlantic  ports  and  eastern  Asiatic  ports,  conference  within 
the  pooling  rules."  State  whether  or  not  those  rules  are  still  in 
force,  as  set  forth  in  Exhibit  4. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  that,  with  certain  modifications  that  have 
become  necessary  since  the  rules  were  published,  that  they  are  prac- 
tically in  use  now. 

The  Chahiman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  traffic  agree- 
ments, or  the  agreement  on  the  tariffs,  are  made  here,  and  not  abroad, 
on  this  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  rates  and  tariffs  are  made  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  know  definitely  whether  or  not 
the  arrangements,  set  out  in  Exhibit  4,  are  still  in  force? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  This  is  entirely  a  different  question.  The  pooling 
rules  are  merely  made  for  a  proper  management  of  the  pooling 
abroad. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  they  are  made  abroad, 
and  yet  all  the  other  regulations  of  the  trade  are  made  here;  for 
instance,  sailings,  the  division  of  the  traffic  and  the  rates.  Those,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  aro  made  here. 

Mr.  Gottheil,.  Pairdon  me;  I  did  not  say  the  division  of  traffic 

was  made  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  the  pooling  arrangement,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  pooling  arrangement  is  not  made  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Because  the  principals  are  situated  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  is  merely  an  arrangemnt  by  which  they  are  enabled 
amongst  themselves  to  apportion,  according  to  their  agreed  division, 
the  results.  It  is  practicaly  the  same  thing  as  the  running  of  one 
company.  The  ships  are  owned  abroad  and  managed  abroad,  and 
everything  in  that  matter  is  done  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  ships  belong  to  different  companies  in 
this  trade,  yet  they  are  practically  managed  and  controlled,  and  the 
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expenses  on  the  one  side  and  the  profits  on  the  other  side  are  all 
pooled,  and  if  there  is  any  profit,  the  profits  are  divided  between 
the  companies — and  if  there  are  any  losses  they  are  divided  among 
the  companies,  so  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  one  company 
operating  these  different  lines,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Practically  so;  yes.    That  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  stated  the  owners  are  situated  abroad.  I  thought 
you  said  a  number  of  these  companies  were  American  institutions? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course,  I  said  the  American  and  Asiatic  Steam- 
ship Co.  is  an  American  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  part  of  this  pool,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are  one  part  of  the  pool;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  their  owners  situated  abroad  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are  operating  with  foreign  ships,  and  they 
have  their  own,  or  a  representative  in  Ijondon  who  manages,  as 
far  as  I  know,  who  manages  that  particular  affair.  The  whole 
thing,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  to  you  a  little,  is  handled 
through  a  pool  manager ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  in  Liverpool,  who 
represents  all  the  different  interests,  to  whom  all  the  reports  come 
from  the  owners,  and  who  eventually  collects  or  pays  out  money 
to  the  different  interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whether  the  line  be  American  or  foreign,  the  man- 
agement is  all  in  Liverpool,  is  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  way.  Mr.  Gottheil,  to  ascertain  how 
much  American  capital  is  invested  oversea  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  probably  obtainable.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  number  of  owners  are  running  ships  under  the  foreign  flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
American  capital  engaged  in  this  shipping? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Engaged  in  this  shipping? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oversea,  under  foreign  flags? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  should  not  like  to  state  it  offhand,  but  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  furnish  it  after  some  looking  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  the  best  investiga- 
tion you  can,  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony,  as  to  about  how 
much  American  capital  is  engaged  in  this  over-seas  trade,  under 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Of  course  it  will  be  more  or  less  of  an  estimate. 

Mr,  Hardy.  I  want  the  best  you  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  will  get  the  nearest  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  conferences  in  this  country 
regulating  this  trade  between  these  companies,  have  you  not? 

ifr.  Gottheil.  We  have  meetings,  the  agents  meet  regularly  every 
Tuesday  at  different  offices  of  the  agents.  It  changes  every  three 
months.  We  go  to  the  four  different  representatives,  and  every 
three  months  we  change  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  conferences  are  held,  first,  for  in- 
stance, at  your  office  for  three  months? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  At  the  office  of  Barber  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  For  three  months? 

Mr.  GomiEiL.  Yes ;  and  then  at  the  office  of  the  American  &  Asi- 
atic Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  For  three  months? 
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« 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  an<3  then  at  the  office  of  Holder,  Wheeler  &r 


The  Chairman.  Just  tell  us  briefly  what  you  do  when  you  get 
together.  What  is  the  object  of  those  conferences,  and  what  business 
is  transacted? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  discuss  the  position  of  the  ships,  schedules; 
report  how  much  cargo  has  been  booked  and  how  much  cargo  is  still 
required.  We  discuss  the  necessity,  if  it  arises,  of  holding  up  a 
vessel  or  possibly  detaining  her  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  discuss  the 
future  of  the  sailings,  as  to  what  is  needed  for  the  trade,  whether 
additional  tonnage  is  required  in  order  to  provide  efficient  and  satis- 
factory service.  We  discuss  when  the  question  of  changing  rates 
appears  necessary  in  the  tariff — we  have  a  fixed  tariff,  and  it  may  be 
necessary,  for  competitive  reasons,  either  on  the  part  of  the  overland 
route  from  the  west  coast  competition — possibly  a  change  in  the  rate 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  European  competition;  or  we  discuss  the 
question  of,  perhaps,  facilitating  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  im- 
portant material,  which  could  not  be  made  on  the  tariff,  but  which 
might  be  made  in  competition  with  Europe  if  we  reduced  our  rate 
somewhat,  and  all  matters  of  that  description,  everything  pertaining 
to  the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  all  bring  your  contracts  together  with 
shippers  to  see  what  volume  of  tonnage  you  have  for  the  outward 
voyage  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  look  over  your  list  and  see  what 
ships  you  have  available  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and, 
as  you  say,  if  there  is  some  tonnage  that  may  go  across  to  the  conti- 
nent to  Pacific  ports  and  thence  to  the  Orient,  you  get  your  heads 
together  and  make  a  rate  to  control  that  traffic  by  vour  lines  to  the 
Orient? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  If  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  if  vou  can  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  possibly  the  same  condition  may  exist  in 
Europe,  and  you  undertake  to  make  a  rate  that  will  secure  the  con- 
tract for  the  American  manufacturers,  say  as  against  the  European, 
to  secure  that  tonnage  for  your  lines  from  New  York  with  Europe? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  those  questions  come  up  and  are  handled? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes;  and  many  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line  I  remember  a  speech  made  in  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  how  well  founded  it  was,  but  it  seemed  well 
founded — ^there  was  a  statement  of  a  shipment  from  Europe  via  New 
Orleans  into  the  interior  of  this  country  on  which  the  freight  rates 
were  hardly  as  much  as  they  were  from  some  of  our  home  factories  to 
the  same  section.  That  indicated  to  me,  apparently,  a  union  of  rate 
making  between  the  ships  and  the  railroads.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  This,  1  presume,  is  in  answer  to  the  question  Mr. 
Halm  has  referred  to  me.  There  is  absolutely  nothing,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  that  would  show  a  condition  to-day  by  which  there 
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could  be  anything  made  on  the  part  of  the  railway,  excepting  its 
tariflf. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  pro  rata  agi'eements  as  to  your  shipping 
rates  with  the  railroads,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  have  none,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  exist. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  did  exist  in  the  very  recent  past,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  did  exist  some  years  ago,  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  put  a  quietus  on  that  sort  of  proceeding, 
but  nothing  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  no^'  on  freight  from  New  York  or 
Liverpool  to  some  interior  point  of  Texas  that  any  outside  line  can 
get  in  on  that  without  paying  any  more  than  the  railroads,  than  the 
Sfallory  Line,  for  instance? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  I  believe  so.     I  do  not  Icnow,  of  course 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  not  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEn^.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  coastwise 
trade,  but  I  have  not  any  doubt,  from  my  general  knowledge  and 
pretty  close  knowledge  of  all  the  ports  along  the  coast,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  any  statement  that  may  be  made  that  there  is  a  cutting 
of  rates  by  the  inland  carriers  in  favor  of  any  oce^n  carrier,  whether 
coastwise  or  foreign. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  resolution  in  this  case  was  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  I  recall,  there  were  statements 
made  like  this:  For  instance,  shipments  from  German  ports  to  in- 
land points  in  the  United  States  were  made  under  an  agreement  with 
the  railroads  by  which  the  shipments  from,  say,  a  German  port  to 
an  inland  port  to  the  United  States  could  be  made  practically  at 
the  same  rate  as  from*  an  Atlantic  port  to  the  inland  point  in  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  our  tariff  laws  were  practically  annulled. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course  there  was  a  time  when  the  railroads 
used  to  make  special  tariffs  for  foreign  traffic,  and  the  same  condi- 
tion exists,  I  believe,  in  Genuany,  that  for  export  traffic  which 
comes  in  competition  with  other  countries  a  special  export  rate  will 
be  made  by  the  inland  carrier.  Of  course,  that  is  not  possible,  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  to-day.  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
railways. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is.  Do  they  do  it,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL,  Oh,  no ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  your  understanding,  the  German  shipper  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  rate  for  exports,  and  in  the  past  it  has 
been  the  case  that  the  importers  got  the  bi^nefit  of  the  cheaper  rate 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  (tottheil.  The  German  shi})per  very  often,  I  believe,  gets  a 
lower  rate  from  an  interior  point  to  the  seaboard  than  the  tariff 
would  be  to  the  port  in  question  if  the  goods  are  not  intended  for 
export. 

Mr.  Post.  Is  that  because  they  have  a  law  to  that  effect — the  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  The  German  railroads,  the  most  of  them,  are  State 
railroads,  so  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  legal  side  of  that  trans- 
action. I  would  add  that  I  have  no  very  intimate  knowledge  on 
this  point,  but  I  believe  that  to  \ye  the  ccmdition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  information.  Just  tell  us  briefly  how 
the  rates  are  made  in  this  China  trade  bv  the  conference  lines? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  As  to  the  China  rates,  I  think  I  can  answer  best 
by  handing  you  our  tariff.  We  have  a  tariff  under  which  we  are 
working  to  the  different  points,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  in 
this  tariff  it  has  to  be  by  unanimous  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  the  tariff  to  the  stenographer,  to  be  marked. 

[The  witness  handed  the  tariff  to  the  stenographer  and  it  was 
marked  as  "  Gottheil,  Exhibit  O."] 

GoiTHEiL  Exhibit  40. 

The  general  cargo  rates  to  China- Japan  iiorts  as  per  present  tariff  are  as 
follows : 

Aden 35/- 

Singapore,  C.  and  J.  ports 42/6 

Manila $10.  50 

It  is  the  intention  that  all  classes  of  merchandise  pay  these  rates  with  the 
exception  of  the  special  commodities  enumerated  below,  the  rates  contemplated 
on  these  appearing  alongside  each  article. 


MerchandJae. 


Ammonia 

Automobiles. 


Bars,  steel,  in  cases. 


Benzine. 
Bicycles. 


Boltfi  and  nuts 

Bones  (shipped  to  Japan  only). 

Carbide  of  calcium 

Carbon  black 

Cartridges 

Chloroform  and  ether. ..' 

Cigarettt*^   and   snmking   to- 
•  bacco. 

Leaf  tobacco 


China  and  Japan  ports. 


Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports. 


Cooperage. 


Kaw  cotton— subject  to  re- 
quirements—present  quota- 
tion. 

Cotton  ple?e  goods  (in  bales). . 


Cotton  pit^ce  goods  (in  cases). 


Cotton  ;>'ar(Is 

Explosives  and  firearms. 
Flannel.«5 


Lard. 


Finisher!  leather. 


Kobe  and  Yokohama 

Osaka 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  port.s 

Manila 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports , 

Manila 

To  all  ports  to  which  they  are  carried,  per  case 
(not  oxcwding  100  pounds). 

To  all  ports 

Aden 


Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports 

.\den 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila. .  


Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports. 

Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  port-s. 


Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports. 
Aden 


Singapore 

Manila 

(  hina-Japan  ports  (these  rates  are  per  40  cubic 
feet). 


Amount. 


67/6. 

<17.00. 

35/6. 

42/6. 

19.25. 

37/6. 

35/-. 

S8.50. 

Same  as  ammonia. 

35/-. 

42/6. 

$9.50. 

37/6. 

Same  as  steel  bars  in 

cases. 
S5c.  per  100  lbs. 
92}c.  per  100  lbs. 
52/6. 
S13.25. 
35/-. 
$X.50. 
S2.00. 

75/8. 

.35/-. 

37/6. 

$8.25. 

32/6. 

35/-. 

37/6. 

$8.75. 

$1.10  per  100  lbs. 

35/- 

$8.50  - 

75<  per  100  lbs. 


30/- 

42/6 

$10.25 

6C^  per  100  lbs. 

30/- 

42/6 

$10.25 

35/- 

35/- 

35/- 

42/6 

$10.25 

H!)^  per  100  IbvS. 

35/- 

42/6 

$10.50 

42/6 
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Merchandise. 


Unslacked  lime. 
Locomotives 


Lubricattng  oil  and  wax. 


Old  newspapers. 


Cast-iron  pipe. 

Primers 

Rosin 


Rubber  cement 

Revolvers 

Ad  valorem  rate 

Explosives— not  less  than  25 

tons. 
Firearm?,  except  revolvers  . . . 

Revolvers 

Finished  leather 


Lime,  unslaked  (packed  in 
water-tight  packages),  on 
deck. 


Primers  (minimum  $25) , 
Ad  valorem  rate 


China  and  Japan  ports. 


Aden 

Singapore,  China-Japan  ports 

Manila 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


-\  den 

Singapore,  (^hina-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


All  ports . 


do 

do 

China.  Japan, 

Manila 

China,  Japan. 


Manila 

All  ports., 
do.... 


Amount. 


General  cargo  rate— no 

lift  scale. 
35/- 
32/6 
<7.00 
35/- 
S8.50 
Same  as  Iwlt.s  and  nuts. 

35/-  CnioJksiin'iiient). 
55/-  (weight). 
<13.25  (weight). 


?40  per  ton. 

52 'fi  per  ton. 

35%. 
52 'i>. 
fl3.25. 

i)2.'6. 


$15.75. 

^5  per  ton. 

3J%. 


STEEL   RAT?:S,  ALL   PER   TON,  2,240   POUNDS. 


Rails 25/- 

Bar  iron 27/6 

Plates,  I  b^ms..l 

Channels,  angles> 32/6 

Zees  and  tees . . . .  | 

Hoops  (straight) 3.5/- 

Nalls 30/- 

Plain  w1re\  ^^.f, 

Barbwire/ ^-^/^ 

Wire  shorts 35/- 

Pipe 35/- 


Galvanized  sheets  (himdles) 32/6 

Galvanized  cases,  crates 35/- 

Tin  plate 35/- 

Brldge  or  stnictural  materinl: 

Kvebars  and  other  close-stowing  material, 

"say  30  feet  or  under  up  to  8,000  pounds. .  35/- 
Lattice  work  or  clrders — 

Up  to  R.000 pounds  and  over— .30  feet..  35/- 

Up  to  13.000  pounds 40/- 

Up  to  16,000  pounds 42/6 


Rates  on  bar  iron  and  nails  2/6  less  than  the  above  to  Kobe  and  Yokohama  only. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  furnish  the  committee  with  all 
the  agi'eements,  or  contracts,  relating  to  this  trade  in  existence  now, 
or  copies  of  them,  as  called  for  in  our  subpoena? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  surrendered  everythmg  to  the  grand  jury  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  I  can  not  give  you 
anything  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  all  included  in  the  exhibits  printed  here? 

Mr.  GoTi^HEH..  So  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hardy,  You  kept  copies  of  those  when  you  turned  over  the 
originals  to  the  grand  jury,  did  vou  not,  Mr.  Gottheil? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  have  the  originals  at  any  time. 
We  only  gave  them  copies,  and  we  did  not  bother  about  keeping  them. 
Thev  were  really  of  no  use.  They  were  sent  to  us  manv,  nianv  vears 
ago,  and  we  found  them  absolutely  without  any  special  benefit  to  the 
working  of  that  particular  business.  We  put  them  away  in  some 
drawer,  and  finally  searched  for  them  and  found  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  interests  are  so  thoroughly  united  that  while  you 
have  an  agreement  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  it.  Is  tliat  /our 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No;  that  is  not  my  answer.  My  answer  is  that  tliese 
agreements  only  refer  to  the  eventual  working  out  of  the  same  after 
the  voyage,  let  us  say,  is  finished.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
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matter  that  occurred  during  the  voyage  unless  it  be,  of  course,  the 
measuring  of  the  ship  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  agreements  to  which  you  refer,  and 
rules  of  the  trade,  referring  to  the  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands — that  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  in  the  trade  with 
India? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  lines  are  engaged  in  that 
trade  with  which  you  are  connected. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  American  &  Indian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  there  with  which  you  are 
connected  or  cooperating? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  but  the  one  line? 

Air.  Gottheil.  It  is  a  one  line  consisting  of  two  ownerships,  again. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  the  trade  name,  the  American-Indian 
Line? 

Mr.  GoiTHEiL,  Yes ;  that  is  the  trade  name.  That  is  the  Hansa  Co. 
and  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Ilansa  Line — is  that  a  German  line? 

Mr.  GoTi'HEiL,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  other  one;  is  it  a  German  line 
also? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  other  is  a  British  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hamburg- American  Line  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  two  lines  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  the  only  lines  in  that  trade  between  New 
York  and  India  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Direct  lines;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  I  should  like  to 
add  that  there  is  a  lot  of  indirect  traflSc  especially  to  India,  where 
quick  and  efficient  transportation  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  the  indirect  trade  is  not  also 
controlled  by  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  controlled  by  these  two  lines  at 
all,  but  the  Hansa  Co.  and  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  have  a  joint 
service  from  Hamburg  to  India,  Antwerp  to  India,  and  naturally 
if  it  is  a  question  of  gl^'ing  dispatch  to  a  shipment,  as  far  as  we  can, 
the  goods  are  forwarded  via  Hamburg.  I  may  say,  however,  that  we 
have  very  little  control  over  the  indirect  shipments,  that  the  indirect 
shipments  go  very  largely  through  English  ports  where  they  really 
have  the  most  efficient  connection  with  India  and  the  quickest  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  pretty  accurate  information,  we  think, 
that  the  lines  operating  from  India  in  this  indirect  trade  westward 
are  all  in  conference.    What  information  have  you  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  My  previous  remarks  referred  to  business  to  India. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  As  far  as  business  from  India  is  concerned  there  is 
again  the  situation  where  the  Hansa  Co.  and  the  Bucknall  Lines 
operate  together  as  one  service,  known  as  the  American-Indian  Line. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  written  agreement  between  you  in  the 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  India,  the  Hansa  and  the  Bucknall 
Line?  Just  briefly  state  what  the  conditions  are.  If  there  is  an 
agreement,  what  it  is,  and  how  the  business  is  conducted. 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  All  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  in  a  letter  from  the 
Hansa  Co.,  dated  the  6th  of  August,*  1912,  they  tell  me  that  they  had 
discussed  the  various  points  verbally  with  Messrs.  Bucknall,  but  they 
had  not  drafted  any  agreement  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  This  [indicating]  is  a  copy.  I  have  not  any  doubt 
that  they  have  since  reached  some  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir ;  do  you  wish  me  to  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  niight  read  it. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Bremen,  6tli  Auffust,  1912. 
Messrs.  Funch,  Edye  &  CJo., 

New  York. 
Deab  Sirs: 

Outwards,  pooling,  etc. — ^The  various  iioints  have  been  verbnHy  arranged  with 
Messrs.  Bucknall,  but  an  agreement  has  not  yet  been  drafted.  In  order  to  avoid 
that  the  nmnber  of  steamers  dispatched  without  iwrticulars  being  ascertained 
is  increased,  the  lines  have  arranged  that  for  the  present  the  following  points 
are  agreed  between  your  goodselves  and  Messrs.  Norton. 

1.  Measurement  plans,  showing  compartments  and  grain  capacities  tendered 
for  cargo. 

2.  Total  deadweight  tendered  for  cargo. 

3.  Quantity  of  bunkers  on  board  on  completion  of  loading. 

4.  Quantity  of  stores  and  water  on  board  on  completion  of  loading. 

5.  Quantity  of  water  ballapt  if  any  on  board  on  completion  of  loading. 

All  these  particulars  can,  of  course,  be  set  out  in  the  same  certificate,  and 
each  of  the  lines  supplied  with  a  copy  of  same. 

We  would  still  propose  that  the  certificate  makes  mention  of  any  space 
tendered  being  left  unfilled  on  departure  and  if  so.  for  what  reason,  or  vice  versa, 
whether  the  deadweight,  which  has  been  tendered  has  not  been  used  entirely. 
Will  you  please  let  this  mutter  have  your  attention.  May  we  point  out  on  this 
opportunity  that  we  have  informed  Messrs.  Bucknall  that  the  deadweight 
scale  of  our  steamers  does  already  include  the  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  i.  e.,  the 
light  draft  of  our  steamers  does  already  allow  for  provisions,  stores,  and  water 
in  boilers,  or  in  other  words,  ship  rejidy  for  sea.  The  number  of  tons  which 
then  are  given  as  the  carrying  capacity  therefore  simply  means  the  weight  of 
cargo  and  bunkers  she  is  carrying  in  the  respective  draft. 
Yours,  faithfully. 
(Signed)  Detttsche  Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft  "Hansa." 

The  CriATRMAN.  Who  are  the  American  agents  for  those  two  lines? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  My  firm  represents  the  Hansa  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Norton  &  Son  represent  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Co.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  the  outward  freight  is  entirely  in  our  hands. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  make  the  tariffs? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  We  make  the  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  thev  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  tariffs? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  have  the  tarifrs:  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  furnish  them  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Yes,  sir. 

|"The  witness  handed  the  tariff  sheet  to  the  stenographer  and  they 
were  marked  as  Gottheil  Exhibit  No.  41.1 
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(tOttueil  Exhibit  41. 
Freight  rates  D,  B.  G.  ''llama  "  outward  letter} 


New  York.  Deccmher  28,  1912. 


Lanterns,  globes 

Domestics 

Cotton 

Rosin 

Slates 

Shocks 

Paper 

Oata 

General  cargo 

Bolts,  nuts,  spikes,  rivets,  screws . 
Cloves 


Aden. 


35/- 
30/- 


35/-M. 
35/- 


36/- 
36/- 
35/- 

35/- 
35/-M. 


Karachi. 


30/- 
22/6 


35/-^  V. 

30/- 


30/- 
30/- 
30/- 
22/6 
65/- W. 


Bombay. 


27/6 

20/- 

60/t. 

32/6  ^^ 

27/6 


27/6 
27/6 
27/6 
22,6 
60/- W. 


Colombo.'  Madras 


35/- 
25/- 


37/6  ". 

35/- 

$1.10 

35/- 

35/- 
35/- 

25/- 
65/-./. 


37/6 


35/- 

25/- 
70i. 


35/- 


35/- 

35/- 

35/- 

27/6 

70/- . .  . 


Calcutta. 


30/" 
22/6 

35/- "v'V 
30/- 


30/- 
30/- 
30/- 
22/6 
65/-W. 


1  Rangoon  tariff. 
GoTTHEiL  Exhibit  42. 

[Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  (Koninklljko  Weat-Indlsche  Maildlenet),  general  agency, 
17  State  Street,  New  York.  Freight  tariff.  New  York  to  Trinidad,  effective  on  all 
steamers  sailing  after  Nov.  1,  1912.  Rates  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Funch, 
Edye  &  Co.,  freight  agents.  Maritime  Building,  8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York.] 

Flour,  bread,  meal,  etc 40  c.  perbbl. 

Do 221  c.  per  i  bbl. 

Apples,   vegetables,   etc 50c.  perbbl. 

Pork,  beef,  pickled  fish,  benns,  lard,  sugar,  i)eas,  starch 55c.  perbbl. 

Do 30  c.  per  i  bbl. 

MEASUREMENT    GOODS. 

Cases,  bundles,  crates — butter  in  cases  or  kegs — ^glassware 12  c.  per  foot. 

Oleo,  lard  In  cases  or  crates,  tobacco  in  hogsheads 10c.  i)er  foot. 

Carriages,  furniture 10  c.  per  foot. 

Hams  or  bacon  in  cases,  crates,  barrels,  or  tierces 10  c.  per  foot. 

Measurement  goods,  not  specified 12  c.  per  foot. 


25  c.  per  100  lbs. 


WEIGHT    GOODS. 

Hardware,  nails,  light  machinery,  etc 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  soda,  in  barrels 

Beans,  bran,  feed,  malt,  peas,  pollard,  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca,  in 

bags 

Currants  In  barrels 

Coffee,  birdseed,  spices,  in  bags 30  c.  per  100  lbs. 

Galvanized  iron 21  c.  per  100  lbs. 

Carbide  in  drums,  bisulphide,  cartridges CO  c.  per  100  lbs. 

Hay  in  compressed  bales 45  c.  per  100  lbs. 

Rope 40  c.  per  100  lbs. 

HEAVY  MACHINERY. 


(Ship's  option,  weight  or  measurement.) 


Packages 
Packages 
Packages 
Packages 
Packages 
Packages 


over 
over 
over 


1 
2 
4 


ton,  but  not  over  2  tons,  30  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  12  c. 

Ions,  but  not  over  4  tons,  50  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  13  c. 

tons,  but  not  over  5  tons,  55  c.  i)er  100  lbs.  or  14  c. 
over  5  tons,  but  not  over  7  tons,  00  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  15  c. 
over  7  tons,  but  not  over  9  tons,  65  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  20  c. 
over  9  tons,  but  not  over  10  tons,  75  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  30  c. 

LIVE   STOCK. 


per  foot, 
per  foot, 
per  foot. 
])er  foot, 
per  foot, 
per  foot. 


Horses $30.00  each. 

Mules 20.00  each. 

Cows    20.00  each. 
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Sbeep $1.75  each. 

Dogs 3.00  each. 

Pigs 5.00  each. 

Freight  on  live  stock  must  be  prepaid. 

SUNDRIES. 

Acid  in  carboys $2. 00  each 

Ammonia  in  cylinders 8.00  each 

Beer  (bottled),  per  barrel  of  10  dozen  pints  or  6  dozen  quarts .  70  each 

Beer  (bottled),  per  barrel  of  8  dozen  pints .66  each 

Beer  (bottled),  per  barrel  of  7  dozen  pints  or  4  dozen  quarts .  50  each 

Brooms  (in  bundles) .35  per  doz. 

Barley  in  keps  of  about  56  pounds  each .  25  each 

Cheese,  per  box  1  cubic  foot .12  each 

Corn  in  2-bushel  bags .28  each 

C«ment.  per  barrel  of  400  pounds .40  each 

Coal  (In  bags) 4.00  per  ton 

Fertilizers  (In  bags) 3.50  per  ton 

Fish,  per  4-quIntal  cask 1.  20  each 

Fish,  per  1-quintal  cask .35  each 

Glucose,  per  barrel 1.50  each 

Lumber,  rough,  per  1,000  feet   (ship  has  option  of  putting  on 

deck) 5. 50 

Lumber,  dressed.  \)er  1,000  feet 6.  50 

Lard  and  grease  in  kegs .30  each 

Lard  and  grease  in  tubs  50-60  pounds .  23  each 

Lard  and  grease  in  pails  25-30  pounds .18  each 

Minimum,  B-L 3. 00 

Oats,  per  5-bushel  bag,  160  pounds .35  each 

Oilmeal,  per  bag  of  125  i)ounds .  30  each 

Oilmeal,  per  bag  of  100  pounds .25  each 

Oil  spirits  and  vinegar,  per  barrel 1.00  each 

Oil   (except  kerosene)  In  cases .12  per  foot 

Oil   (kerosene)   In  10-gallon  cases .  20  each 

Peanuts,  per  100-pound  bag .50  each 

Poultry   (live)   In  crates .  12  per  foot 

Provisions,  in  tierces .  80  each 

Slates.   i)er  1,000 8.00 

Shocks  and  staves  (In  bundles) .00  per  foot 

Specie   i% 

Valuables  and  jewelry  (minimum  $1  per  package) 1% 

5  iier  cent  collection  on  all  freight  not  prepaid. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  these  tariffs  are  made  and  modified 
from  time  to  time? 

Air.  GoTTiiEiL.  They  have  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  be- 
cause of  the  very  hir^e  indirect  competition.  T  should  like  to  say 
here,  Mr,  Chairman,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so,  that  when  the  service 
was  first  established  a  few  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  business 
worth  mentioning  between  this  country  and  India,  because  it  was  all 
dependent  on  indirect  shipments,  and  the  rates  were  impossible 
because,  naturally,  the  joint  rates  had  to  be  made  by  adding  to  the 
European  rate  the  trans-Atlantic  rate  from  port  of  shipment  to  port 
of  transshipment  on  the  other  side.  So  that  when  the  business  was 
first  started  it  was  only  possible,  and  could  not  have  been  attempted 
otherwise — it  was  only  possil)le  provided  we  secured  a  certain  specific 
contract  for  each  steamer  or  each  month  of  a  large  quantity  of  case 
oil  to  India.  So  much  so  that  in  the  beginning  the  greater  part  of  the 
ship  was  taken  up  with  case  oil.  It  was  elastic,  and  so  far  that  that 
we  could  take  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  and  in  that  way  we  were 
enabled  to  work  up  quite  a  considerable  direct  business,  because  wc 
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had  made  it  a  rule  to  give  the  rates  from  Europe,  and  to  thereby 
place  our  manufacturers  and  our  exporters  on  the  identical  basis  on 
which  the  English  and  German  manufacturers  who  had  had  a  practi 
cal  control  of  the  trade  are  able  to  work? 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  mean  by  case  oil  ? 

Mr.  (lOTTHEiL.  Petroleum  oil  in  cases. 

Mr.  Post.  Where  do  you  get  those  consignments — from  whom  ? 

Mr.  (jottheil.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  ships  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  basis  of  your  first  export  service? 

Mr.  (fOTTHEiL.  That  was  the  basis  of  starting  the  service,  and  it  is 
the  basis  to-day.  If  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  some  reason  or  other 
should  be  unable  to  ship  the  case  oil  the  line  would  have  to  stop. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  still  the  greatest  of  your  exporters — the 
main  body  of  the  export  comes  from  them  ? 

Mr.  GoTTPiEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  to  the  East  Indies  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  East  Indies;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  enable  you  to  carry  other  goods,  having 
that  as  a  basis? 

Mr.  (tottiieil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  now  you  carry  anything  that  is  for  export 
from  tiiis  country  to  India  on  practically  the  same  rates  that  they 
get  from  Europe? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  we  have  many  difiiculties  yet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  ;  but  how  long  have  you  been  running  that  line  and 
giving  the  same  freight  terms? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  should  say  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  sailings  a  month  do  you  have  from  Xew 
York  to  the  East  Indies^ 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  varies  a  little  bit  because  sometimes  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  wishes  to  make  extra  shipments,  or  wishes  to  cur- 
tail shipments. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  that  we  have  the  tariffs  between 
the  United  States  and  India  in  the  indirect  trade  now,  from  Balti- 
more, New  York,  Boston,  and  all  those  ports. 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  The  indirect  trade  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  indirect  trade,  yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Thev  are  all  in  the  indirect  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  we  have  those  tariffs  now.  We  obtained 
them  some  time  ago,  so  that  it  is  now  a  question  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  were  just  about  to  give  the  number  of  sailings 
that  you  have  from  New  York  in  the  direct  trade. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir;  our  present  schedule  shows  for  Port  Said, 
Hodeidah,  Aden,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  steamship  Argenfels^ 
to  sail  about  January  25;  then  for  Port  Said,  Bombay,  Tellicherry, 
Calicut.  Cochin  and  Calcutta,  the  steamship  SchUdturm  to  sail  about 
January  30;  and  for  Port  Said,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  the  steamship 
Pagcniui'u  to  sail  about  February  15. 

This  will  show  you  that  we  have  to  sail  to  the  different  ports  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  the  delivery  of 
their  oil  petroleum  in  cases  at  the  various  ports,  and  it  is  always  the 
aim  to  include  as  far  as  possible  Calcutta  always,  and  Bombay  in 
j-ome  of  the  services. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Is  New  York  the  only  port  in  the  Ignited  States  that 
has  a  direct  line  running  to  East  India? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  other  ports  either  have  to  ship  to  Xew  York 
or  by  way  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir,  Hardy.  Have  you  any  passenger  service? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Noj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  is  a  direct  line.  Are  there  any  con- 
ferences between  you  and  the  representatives  of  these  lines  engaged 
in  the  direct  trade  or  those  engaged  in  the  indirect  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  no  conference  or  agreement  that  I  know 
of  between  the  direct  services  and  the  indirect  ser\'ices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  together?  How  do  you  adjust  the 
rates  between  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii/.  We  find  it  out  in  the  market.  We  do  not  come  to- 
gether. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  come  together? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  hence  there  is  no  working  agreement  between 
you? 

Mr.  GoTi'HEiL.  None. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  not  made  jointly  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  in  fact  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir;  the  position  of  the  direct  service  by  reason 
of  the  many  ports  of  call  that  have  to  be  made  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  principal  ports  in  India,  and  where  most  of  the  cargo  is  shipped 
to,  are  of  course  Bombav  and  Calcutta.  And  as  vou  will  have  seen 
from  the  number  of  ports  that  we  go  to  before  we  reach  either  one 
of  these  two  important  places  we  are  a  long  time  on  the  route^  and 
we  can  not  always  make  the  delivery  that  is  de,sired,  and  certain 
classes  of  goods  we  can  not  get  at  all,  and  in  other  classes  the  goods, 
in  order  to  get  them,  we  have  to  make  concessions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  direct  route  is  a  cheaper  rate  of  freight  than 
this  indirect  route? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  sav  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  in  fact  while  you  call  yours  (iirect  and  the  other 
mdirect,  the  indirect  is  the  quicker  cc^mnumication  ? 

Mr.  Gottheu..  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  so  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  that  some  classes  of  g(K)ds  you  do  not  get 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  your  delivery  ( 

Mr.  GoTiHEiL.  If  you  can  afford  to  ])ay  a  very  high  rate  of  freight 
which  will  enable  you  to  send  the  cargo  by  the  very  fist  ship  across* 
the  Atlantic,  and  again  by  the  very  fast  ship  from  Europe  to  India, 
if  you  can  afford  to  pay  that  freight  it  certainly  beats  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  faster  is  your  direct  route  from  New  York 
to  India  than  this  indirect  route  going  by  way  of  Europe,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Gon^HEiL.  So  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  practically  no  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy,  (ioing  from  P^urope  by  way  of  the  Suez  is  about  the 
same  distance  you  have  to  travel  across  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  (JoTTHKiL.  They  have  to  go  farther  north,  and  they  have  got 
the  shorter  latitude.    There  is  practically  no  difference. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  growing  out  of  the  Suez 
Canal  tolls  making  that  a  more  expensive  route  from  Europe  than 
here? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii^  We  go  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  You  do? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Java? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  had  a  service  to  Java. 

The  Chairman.  These  same  companies? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  what  companies  have  a  service  to  Java. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  service  to  Java  is  a  joint  arrangement  between 
the  Hansa  Line  and  the  German- Australian  Steamship  C'O. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  agents  of  both? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii,.  Of  both. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the}'  both  (German  companies? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  different  corporations,  however,  own- 
ing different  lines  of  «hips  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHiiiL.  Entirely  different;  entirely  separate. 

The  Chairman.  Both  engaged  in  the  same  trade.  Have  you  a 
written  agreement  between  them  in  this  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEU^.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  working  in  accord? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  explain,  as  I  understand 
the  situation 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do 
that. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL  (continuing).  There  is  merely  an  understanding 
between  those  two  companies  by  which  they  will  furnish  steamers, 
each  in  turn,  for  the  service.  The  explanation  might  be  made  here 
that  when  we  started  in  this  Java  service  it  was  commenced  with 
the  Hansa  Line,  and  the  (ierman-Australian  Co.  was  taken  along 
because  they  practically  go  in  that  direction  from  Europe.  There 
is  rather  more  or  less  jealously  between  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  The  Hansa  Co.  being  domiciled  at  Bremen,  we  felt  sure 
that  unless  the  Hamburg  interests  were  conciliated  in  some  form 
or  other  there  would  be  trouble,  and  hence  we  brought  the  two 
together.  My  senior  partner,  I  might  mention,  who  lives  in  Ham- 
burg, is  the  chainnan  of  the  board  of  the  German- Australian  Line, 
pnd  that  made  the  arrangement  one  of  a  ver^'  friendly  and  close 
nature,  and  no  agreements.  T  believe,  exist. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  perfect  harmony? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  one  service,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  explain  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEii^.  The  Java  business  was  started  only  a  very  short 
time  ago.  The  imports  to  Java  are  very  largely  controlled  by  Dutch 
firms.  It  is  a  Dutch  possession,  and  the  financial  centers  are  of 
course  in  Holland ;  and  they  control  the  larger  part  of  the  business, 
such  as  it  is.     With  the  exception  of  pipes  for  on  wells  for  Sumatra, 
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and  s(;  on,  tliere  really  is  very  little  traffic  from  this  country  to  Java, 
and  it  has  always  gone  via  Rotterdam — or  a  large  part  of  it  goes  via 
Rotterdam.  The  ousiness  therefore  was  only  possible  and  could 
never  have  been  entered  into  but,  again,  for  a  contract  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  case  oil — practically 
a  whole  cargo — with  again  some  latitude  as  to  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum, so  as  to  enable  us  to  work  up  a  general  cargo  trade.  And  I 
will  candidly  confess  it  has  been  a  very,  very  disappointing  sort  of 
business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  go  by  Rotterdam  you  would  have  to  go  consid- 
erably out  to  the  right  to  go  to  Java,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTiHEiu  No;  because  we  can  go  through  the  Suez  Canal,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Harj)v.  But  you  have  got  to  come  up  here  and  come  back 
[indicating  on  map]  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  That  is  not  so  dreadful.  Of  course,  it  makes  some 
difference,  but  not  very  much.  The  time  is  much  less  because  of  the 
quicker  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  quicker  boats,  and  you  think  the  time  more 
than  balances? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hansa  Line  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Hamburg- American  ? 

Mr.  (jOTriiEiL.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  joint  ownership  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  no;  not  at  all.  I  know  they  have  an  agree- 
ment— an  understanding  of  some  sort  concerning  a  certain  part  of 
the  service  from  Europe;  that  is  to  say,  the  Hamburg- American  Co. 
has  a  few  sailings  in  the  Hansa  Line  service,  from  Europe  to  India, 
and  in  exchange  for  that  the  Hansa  Line  has  a  few  sailings  in  the 
Hamburg- American  service  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  contracts  in  the  trade  with  India 
to  Java,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  What  contracts,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Between  your  companies  regarding  the  trade. 
Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  For  Java  we  have  a  large  contract  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  already  mentioned.  We  have  a  sort  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Oil  Wells  Supply  Co.  and  the  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  contracts? 

Mr.  GoTi'HEiL.  I  was  not  asked  to  bring  any  contracts  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  subpoena;  otherwise  I  would  have  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  them? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Make  a  note  of  it,  if  you  please,  and  furnish  them 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Of  course,  the  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  a 
contract  that  provides  for  a  certain  quantity  of  case  oil.  Now,  that  is 
purely  an  absolutely  competitive  business,  with  the  open  tramp  ton- 
nage. Of  course,  if  your  committee  rules  that  I  must  submit  that 
with  rates  I  will,  of  course,  cheerfully  obey;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
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I  should  be  asked  in  this  particular  instance  to  let  the  whole  world 
know,  for  instance,  that  my  rate  to  Java  is  30  cents,  or  my  rate  to 
Java  is  10  cents.  I  am  trying  to  work  up  a  regular  trade  and  I  do 
not  think  the  rate  would  help  you  here,  but  I  will  give  the  committee 
any  information  it  desires. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  with  you  later  and  determine 
definitely  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  give  any  other  shipper  the  same  rates  under 
the  same  kind  of  a  contract? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  There  is  no  other  shipper  for  case  oil. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  suppose  there  should  be.  I  had  in  mind  a  com- 
pany that  might  possibly  enter  into  competition.  Take  the  Texas  Co. 
They  produce  a  great  deal  of  oil. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  they  gave  the  same  Quantities;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  would  give  the  same  contract  to 
them  that  the  other  people  have  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  if  they  gave  the  same  quantity  they  could  get 
it  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  engage  in  the  trade  with  Christiania  and 
Copenhagea? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Scandinavian-American  Line  is  the  only  line 
running  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  company  or  is  that  a  trade  name,  too, 
and  embraces  several? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  It  is  a  trade  name  for  one  company.  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  name,  but  not  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  company  or  any  other  line  trad- 
ing between  ports  of  the  United  States  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  line  known  as  the  Norway- 
Mexico-Gulf  Steamship  Co.  that  carries  cargo  to  Virginia  and  then 
goes  down  to  Galveston  and  loads  back  from  Galveston.  They  do  not 
take  any  cargo  from  the  northern  ports  to  either  Norway  or  Denmark. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  be- 
tween your  line  and  that  line  that  it  shall  not  take  cargoes  from  the 
.same  ports  or  to  the  same  ports? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  is  the  gi-eatest  possible  lack  of  understand- 
ing between  those  two  concerns.  In  other  words,  they  are  in  strict 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  thev  do  not  go  from  New  York  to  Chris- 
tiania  or  Copenhagen  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No:  but  they  take  cargo  from  the  Baltic  ports  to 
Newport  New^s,  and  this  Scandinavian- American  Line  has  also  a 
service  to  Newport  News,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston; 
so  that  on  the  westbound  traffic  these  two  ('onij)anies  compete. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  eastbound  traffic^ 

Mr.  Gottheil.  They  do  not  compete  at  all,  because  the  Norwav- 
Mexico-Gulf  Line  loads  from  Galveston  entirely  back  to  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  your  westl)ound  trade,  do  you  compete  in  rates 
or  do  you  have  the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No;  we  compete  in  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  rates  ? 
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Mr.  GomiEiL.  No,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  or  understanding  with 
any  other  companies  engaged  in  this  trade  that  you  shall  have  the 
exclusive  traffic  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  an  agreement  between  this  company  and 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  the 
Wilson  Line  concerning  the  traffic  to  Baltic  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  that  is.     Is  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  in  writing,  but  I  have  not  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  State,  from  your  best  information,  what  that 
agreement  is. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  agreement  is  to  hold  for  certain  rates  and 
divide  up  the  traffic  that  is  secured  by  these  four  companies  among 
ourselves.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  competition  by 
indirect  routes,  outside  of  these  companies  named.  It  is  only  so  far 
as  the  traffic  goes  which  they  themselves  should  secure,  and  tne  rates 
are  always  made  with  regard  to  this  indirect  competition,  which  is 
via  Liverpool,  via  London,  via  Glasgow,  and  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  As  between  yourselves,  you  make  the  same  rates, 
or  do  they  pool  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No;  we  do  not  make  always  the  same  rates.  They 
sometimes  vary  in  rates  for  this  reason,  that  one  might  get  more 
than  its  percentage;  so  that  if  a  company  should  be  behind  with  its 
percentage,  the  rate  is  put  down  until  the  full  percentage  is  secured. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  that  way  or  is  it  the  other?  If  one  is  ahead 
with  its  percentage,  is  the  rate  put  up  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Sometimes  it  is  that,  too;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  put 
down. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  rule,  the  company  which  is  behind  puts  the  rate 
down,  rather  than  the  company  which  is  ahead  puts  the  rate  up  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  so  as  to  force  the  flow. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  make  a  pool  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  the  purpose,  that  each  company  should  just 
about  carry  the  percentage  agreed  upon.  They  never  like  to  pay  out 
money. 

The  Chairman.  That  understanding  applies  not  only  to  eastbound 
but  westbound  trade,  from  the  Baltic  ports,  does  it  not,  in  freights? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  A  similar  understanding  applies  to  west- 
boxmd  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  used  an  expression  that  they  "  never  like  to  pay 
out  money."  From  that  expression  I  gather  if  you  can  not  equalize 
by  arrangements  you  do  equalize  by  mutual  division? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  agreement  in  your  possession-? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL,  I  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL..  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  it  for  us? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it^  and  feel  quite  sure 
on  account  of  your  very  close  relations  with  the  principals,  that  if  you 
bring  the  proper  influence  to  bear  you  can  get  it. 

Is  there  any  conference  in  New  York  between  these  lines  that  are 
in  the  Baltic  pool? 
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Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  No ;  there  is  not  a  conference.  They  meet  every  day 
on  'Change.  They  are  all  more  or  less  good  friends,  and  they  come 
together  perhaps  m  one  of  the  offices  or  the  other,  but  nothing  fixed 
at  all.  When  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss. a  matter,  they 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  discuss  the  rates  when  you  get  together? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  discuss  the  rates,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  are  the  transactions  with  reference  to 
the  pool  kept;  and  if  there  is  any  accounting  made  by  one  line  to 
the  other  of  payments,  where  is  that  kept? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  It  is  on  the  other  side^  but  I  can  not  tell  you  where 
it  is.     I  would  rather  believe  it  is  done  in  Hamburg;. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  at  Guma. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  conference  there,  is  there  not,  of  which 
Mr.  Peters  is  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Does  not  that  refer — I  believe  that  refers  very 
largely  to  passenger  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Perhaps  westward  bound  business,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
a  pool  of  passenger  business,  and  I  am  very  rapidly  coming  to  the 
opinion  that  it  applies  equally  to  freight  business. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  have  not  the  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  that  comes  under — whether  that  particular  ar- 
rangement is  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Peters.  It  is  not  important  and  I 
would  tell  you  if  I  knew. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  are  also  agent  for  a  line  engaged  in 
the  trade  between  New  York  and  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  are  engaged  in  that  trade — 
what  companies  do  you  represent  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Holland-American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Holland- American  Line  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  are  engaged  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Urania  Steamship  Co.  runs  regularly  from 
New  York  to  Rotterdam. 

The  Chair^ian.  Anv  other? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No  regular  service.  The  Russian  East  Asiatic 
Steamship  Co.  once  in  a  while  goes  in  there,  but  very  irregularly. 

The  Chairaian.  Does  the  Hamburg  Line  run  there? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  arrangement  between  your  company 
and  the  others  in  that  trade,  both  as  to  eastbound  and  westbound 
freight,  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  is  no  arrangement  whatsoever  between  the 
Holland-American  Line  or  the  Urania  Steamship  Co.,  either  east- 
bound  or  westbound,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  it  does  not  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  are  in  open  competition? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  both  conform  to  the  same  rates? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir ;  They  could  not  get  our  rates  if  they  tried. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Because  our  ships  there  are  far  superior. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Our  ships  are  far  superior  in  quality  and  in  speed. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  give  so  much  better  service  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Much  better;  more  regular,  more  frequent,  and  of 
course,  I  am  sure,  less  insurance.  All  our  boats  are  twin-screw  boats, 
constructed  by  the  very  best  builders  in  the  world,  Holland  &  Wolf. 
They  can  not  touch  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  they  are  no  menace  to  you 
in  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are.  It  is  all  within  a  very  certain  limited 
range.     It  might  be  half  a  cent  a  hundred  pounds,  but  we  can  not 

fo  beyond  it.  The  European  trade,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  state 
ere,  is  entirely  different  from  the  trade  we  have  discussed,  and  it 
is  generally  known  among  us  as  the  long-voyage  trade.  That  is  to 
say,  the  ships  that  go  to  Australia,  Asia,  Inaia,  and  China — that  Ls 
the  long-voyage  trade.  The  moment  you  touch  the  trans- Atlantic 
trade  you  reach  an  entirely  different  proposition.  There  you  have 
the  biggest  competitive  trade  in  the  world.  The  large  proportion 
of  our  trade  is  grain.  That  is  absolutely  competitive.  Flour  the 
same  way;  oil  the  same  way;  and  provisions  practically  so.  Those 
are  four  commodities  that  are  all  the  time  in  strict  competition  with 
the  other  agricultural  countries  like  ours  that  are  selling  in  the 
European  markets.  When  it  comes  to  the  higher  class  of  goods, 
of  course,  there  is  a  similar  condition,  but  it  is  competition  m  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  or  for  us  to  understand  from 
that,  that  there  is  no  joint  traffic  agreement  between  the  various  ship 
lines  engaged  in  the  north  Atlantic  trade  by  which  rates  are  main- 
tained or  regulated,  but  open,  and  by  which  what  you  are  pleased  to 
term  "  destructive  competition  "  is  eliminated? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  done  exactly 
with  the  traffic  to  the  Mediterranean,  because  my  firm  is  not  engaged 
in  that  particular  direction.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
opinion  or  suspicion  that  the  whole  of  the  European  traffic  is  con- 
trolled by  a  set  of  agreements  or  understandings  (always  speaking 
east  bound),  I  will  enumerate  the  different  ports  and  explain  the 
situation  as  far  as  I  can  give  it.  There  is  no  understanding,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to  London,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  other  service  excepting  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Line  Co.,  owned  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  I  would  like,  for  the  record,  to  have 
you  state  what  companies  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine.    That  is  an  American  corporation? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  owns 
and  controls  the  International  Navigation  Co.,  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Line:  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  known  as  the  White  Star  Line, 

Mr.  Burlingham.  The  International  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Is  it  the  Steam  Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  Burlingham.  Yes:  the  International  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Well,  the  International  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the 
licyland  Line,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  Co.,  the  National  Steam- 
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diip  Co.,  and  the  Mississippi  &  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  The  In- 
ternational Steam  Navigation  Co.  is  known  as  the  Red  Star  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  that  is  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHETL.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  is  an  Ameri- 
can corporation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  really  a  consolidation  of  all  these  companies? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Hardy.  These  consolidated  companies  under  the  control  of  this 
American  corporation,  are  thev  American  companies,  or  what  are 
thev? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No;  they  are  foreign  companies,  except  the  Inter- 
national Steam  Navigation  Co..  which  is  an  American  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  the  stockholders  in  this  American  company,  which 
is  a  consolidation  of  all  these  companies — are  they  made  up  of  the 
stockholders  of  these  consolidated  companies? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir;  not  entirely. 

Mr.  BuRLiNGHAM.  It  is  a  holding  company. 

Mr.  GoTTHEn..  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  is  a  holding  company,  managed  by  trustees. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  holds  the  other  companies  for  the  mutual  benefit 
and  adjustment  of  their  several  interests? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  the  whole,  yes.  They  hold  the  shares  of  the 
other  companies.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  have, 
of  course,  issued  bonds  and  shares. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  those  shares  and  bonds  are  held  all  over  the 
world,  are  thev? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  They  are  held  very  largely  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Very  largely  in  America? 

IVfr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  the  majority  of  it  held  here,  do  jou  think? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL-  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  dominate  the  trade  from  Europe  and  from 
London,  as  well  as  to  London  from  this  country? 

Mr.  (tottheil.  Yes,  sir;  shall  I  go  on? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  the  Holland-American  Line  by  which  the  Hol- 
land-American Line  is  to  have  exclusive  trade  as  between  them  with 
ports,  particularly  the  port  of  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  does  it  happen  "that  you  have  that  kind  of  mutual 
competition  in  that  trade?    Because  you  have  the  finer  boats? 

Mr.  GoTTHETL.  That  we  have  the  competition? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  You  mean  the  Urania  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes.  I  understood  vou  to  sav,  with  reference  to  the 
Holland  trade,  that  you  had  two  companies  there  which  had  no  rate 
agreement. 

Mr.  GoTTHEii..  I  said  as  far  as  the  Urania  Steamship  Co.  was  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  rate  agreement.  The  other  company  only  goes 
sporadically,  you  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  not  important  enough  to  make  an  agree- 
ment here? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  have  some  understanding. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  they  have  some  understanding? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  sort  of  an  understanding? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  they  have  an  understanding  by  which — of 
course,  the  Russian  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  is  practically  and 
simply  intended  to  run  to  Russian  ports,  and  they  do  run  to  Russian 
ports;  but  every  once  in  a  while,  when  a  cargo  is  lacking,  they  are 
obliged  to  call  elsewhere,  and  they  have  selected  Rotterdam  as  the 
port ;  and  as  they  only  come  in  sporadically,  rather  than  have  a 
fight  with  the  existing  service  that  has  been  established  for  the  last 
40  years,  that  has  built  up  its  business  second  to  none  in  Europe, 
the  Russian  East  Asiatic  has  made  a  rate  agreement  or  understand- 
ing by  which  the  rates  are  maintained  by  this  company  whenever 
they  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  i)ort  of  Rotterdam  to  compete 
there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  tentative  agreeable  ar- 
rangement between  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  Dutch  name  for  the  Holland 
American  Line? 

Mr.  (totfiieil.  The  company's  name? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  (tottiieil.  The  Netherlands  American  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  In  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement,  or  the 
Nordatlantischer  Dampfer-Linien  Verband  agreement,  to  which  con- 
tract the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  IIolland-American  Line, 
the  North  (ierman  Lloyd  Line  and  the  Red  Star  Line  were  the  sig- 
natories, there  also  appeal's  a  trade  agreement  w^hich  is  found  in 
articles  31  and  82.     Article  81  provides  as  follows : 

AH  the  lines— 

That  is,  the  signatories  I  have  just  mentioned — 

*  *  ♦  l>iiHl  thoiiiselves  tli;ii  tlieir  vt\ssels  iu  the  trade  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  and  Canada  sliall  not  call  eitlier  outward  or  Inward  at  any 
home  or  adjacent  port  from  or  to  wliicli  tiie  vessels  of  any  of  the  other  lines 
are  already  sailinjf. 

In  case  this  article  should  be  contravened,  the  line  whose  port  is  being  im- 
properly called  at  is  entitled  to  withdraw  from  this  present  contract,  and 
article  27  will  he  applied  .Mirainst  the  line  thn^  infrinj^injr  the  aforesaid  stipu- 
lations. Inasmuch  as  an  improjier  calling;  at  the  port  will  he  considered  as  an 
action  which  renders  this  present  contract  impossible  and  is.  therefore,  equiva- 
lent to  the  withdrawal  from  the  same. 

This  last  part  is  passenger. 
Then,  article  81  also  provides: 

By  the  w<jrds  "in  the  trade"  it  is  understood  amonj:  the  continental  lines: 
Passenger,  mall,  and  freight— — 

And  it  would  seem  from  this  that  the  German  lines  and  the  Dutch 
lines  and  also  the  Red  Star  Line  have  formed  an  agreement,  a  trade 
agreement,  involving  not  only  Europe  but  all  of  North  America, 
including  Canada,  both  as  regards  the  outward  and  the  inward  traffic. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  evidence  to  show  that 
this  section  of  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  agreement  is  still  in  force,  or  is  not  in 
force. 

Mr.  GoTi'iiEii..  I  have  first  to  state  that,  of  course.  I  did  not  know 
of  its  existence.     I  have  never  seen  the  agreement,  and  as  freight 
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agent  I  would  not  l)€  likely  to  be  informed;  so,  as  I  did  not  know 
that  it  ever  existed,  I  am  not  really  in  a  position  to  tell  yon  whether 
it  has  been  abrogated.  -  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  live  according  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  (JoTTHEiii.  it  is  very  easy  to  state  that  none  of  those  companies, 
each  of  which  had  its  fixed  ports  of  destination  on  the  otjier  side — 
the  Holland-American  Line  is  there  to  develop  Rotterdam ;  it  would 
not  dream,  it  could  not  afford  to  go  with  its  boats,  anyhow;  the 
schedule  would  not  permit  it — they  have  all  they  can  do  to  handle 
their  own  business.    The  same  applies  to  the  Red  Star  Line  at  Ant- 
werp,  and   the   same  applies   to   the   Hamburg-American   Line   at 
Hamburg,  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable competition  between  those  very  companies,  although  they 
limit  themselves  to  certain  ports  of  discharge.     I  can  assure  you,  for 
instance,  the  Holland  finds  very  strong  competition  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  the  Hamburg- America Ji  Line,  because,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  port  of  Rotterdam  does  not  anywhere  approachingly  consume 
the  amount  of  cargo  that  is — I  mean  Holland  does  not  consume  the 
amount  of  cargo  that  is  shi[)ped  to  Rotterdam ;  it  is  the  transshipped 
cargo  on  which  the  port  of  Rotterdam  has  to  depend — the  cargo 
goes  down  the  Rhine  that  reaches  as  far  as  Switzerland.     That  is  the 
cargo  the  Holland-American  Line,  or  port  of  Rotterdam,  must  de- 
pend upon,  and   you  can   not   tell,  you  know,  what   may  be  done 
through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  what  rates  may  l>e  made  inland  by 
the  railroads,  or,  as  you  know  to-day,  they  have  developed  another 
port  called  Emden,  and  there  is  the  question  of  inland  transportation, 
and  it  is  very  largely  into  the  matter  of  reaching  the  final  destination 
of  certain  cargo  goods,  so  that  what  ap])lies  to  Rotterdam  and  Ham- 
burg applies  very  largely  with  the  same  force  to  Antwerp  and  to 
Bremen.     The  country  behind  the  ])orts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  as  to  whether  you  can  get  to  the  point 
of  final  destination  by  shipping  through  Amsterdam  or  southern 
ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes:  and  very  often  there  is  strong  comj>etition. 
Just  to  give  you  an  example,  we  have  had  by  Rotterdam  very  largely — ^^ 
a  great  production,  at  least,  of  the  co])])er  that  has  In^en  going  into 
the  Rhine  district,  especially   into  the  Rhine  district  and   aror.nd 
there,  where  a  good  deal  of  copper  business  is  done,  and  Hamburg 
has  been  after  this  business  for  some  little  time  and  has  got  to  be 
watched,  so  while  they  have  an  agreement  not  to  trade  on  each  other's 
territory  so  far  as  the  ports  are  concerned,  there  is  nevertheless  the 
strongest  competition  between  those  four  companies  for  all   cargo 
from  the  United  States  to  their  resj)ective  ports  of  discharge. 

Dr.  Hfebner.  T  may  add  that  from  evidence  which  we  have,  the 
agreement  I  have  just  read  did  exist  up  to  December  31,  1909.  Con- 
sequently it  is  quite  recent.  Now  as  I'egards  the  passenger  pool,  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  contracts  between  the  steamship  lines  as 
well  as  between  the  Xordatlantischer  Dampfer  and  these  other  firms. 
We  have  considerable  evidence  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
situation  has  been  duplicated  in  the  freight  business  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  know  it  exists  in  the  passenger  business,  consequently  in 
another  agreement  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  namely, 
agreement  "  G,''  as  it  is  called — that  passenger  agreement  was  made 
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between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  freight  line.  It  commenced  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  and  continued  thereafter  from  six  months  to  six  months, 
and  judging  from  letters  this  agreement  was  in  existence  on  January 
29,  1909.  Now  in  that  agreement  "  G  "  there  is  also  incorporated  a 
freight  agreement,  namely,  Article  X.  You  will  understand  this 
agreement,  is  made  between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  freight  line,  and 
Article  XT  provides — 

That  th^  port  of  Havre  is  esi^eclally  reserved  both  for  freight  and  passenger 
business  by  direct  line  to  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  French  line. 

It  also  provides — 


all  other  French  and  Atlantic  channel  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Cherbourg 
and  Bologne,  will  also  be  reserved  to  the  French  line. 

That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  division  of  ports 
arranged  for  by  agreement  by  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  French  line. 
Do  you  happen  to Tcnow  whether  that  is  actually  a  fact? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No ;  I  do  not  know.  I  should  like  to  state  here  that 
I  know  probably  less  about,  the  passenger  business  than  you  do. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  But  this  is  freight  business. 

Mr.  GorniEiL.  As  far  as  the  French  line  is  concerned,  of  course 
they  will  have  to  speak  for  themselves;  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  to 
state  most  positively  that  to  my  own  knowledge  there  is  not  and 
there  can  not  be  any  agreement  between  these  companies  governing 
the  shipments  from  the  United  States. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  But  there  can  be  an  agreement  as  regards  parceling 
out  the  ports,  can  there  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii..  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  right. 

Dr.  IIuEBNER.  Both  as  regards  the  traffic  to  and  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That,  I  dare  say,  is  the  case. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Or  all  of  North  America? 

Mr.  (tottheil.  That  may  be;  that  is  quite  proper. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  I  will  also  call  your  attention  to  another  agree- 
ment, entitled  agreement  '*  M."  The  agreement  deals  chiefly  with  the 
passenger  traffic,  and  the  agreement  was  made  again  between  the 
N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  Austria-Americana  Line,  and  this  agreement  we 
also  know  was  in  existence  as  late  as  December  31,  1909,  and  is  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year.  Now,  within  this  passenger  agreement 
there  is  another  f reigfit  agreement : 

As  re^nrds  dividing:  tlio  territory  to  the  pflect  th.u  the  parties  agree  that  the 
Aiistria-Americjuia  (MuliMvors  to  socme  its  imsiiiess  (»ui  of  Austria.  The  Austria- 
Americana  i)Iedgcs  itself  to  ost.ihlish  no  freight  or  jmssenger  business  of  any 
kind  between  liordeanx  or  port  north  of  Hordeaux  and  N<»rth  Americ.i  or 
Canada,  or  to  have  any  interest,  dire'.-t  or  indirect,  in  such  service.  Such  sail- 
ings or  freight  only  will  l>e  allowe<l  in*t>videil  they  do  not  enter  into  competition 
with  the  N.  1>.  L.  V.  lines. 

The  Chairman.  State  right  there  what  those  are. 

Mr.  GoTrHEiL.  They  have  been  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  can  vou  give  them,  Mr,  Got- 
theil? 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- American, 
the  Holland- American,  and  the  Red  Star  lines  were  the  signatories  to 
that  agreement.    Now,  this  agreement  also  provides  that^ — 

the  X.  I).  L.  V.  linos  dechire  to  have  no  lnr«'ntitni  of  establisln'nj;  lines  from  the 
Adriatic  to  North  America  or  Canjid.-i.     Slionid  the  .v.  I>.  I..  V.  lines  on  account 
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of  an  existing  or  a  competition  ai)oiit  to  arise  he  oompelleii  to  establiali  such 
a  line,  the  Austria-Americana  shjUl  Lave  the  rij?ht  to  consider  this  affreenient 
of  no  force  so  long  as  such  a  line  is  continued. 

Now,  of  course,  all  of  these  agreements  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  Germany,  just  as  the  passenger  agreements  are,  and  Mr.  Peters, 
of  course,  is  the  secretary  of  all  of  them.  That  agreement  also  would 
indicate  a  parceling  out  of  the  European  ports  between  these  big 
North  Atlantic  lines. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  seems  to  indicate  merely  that  wherever  a  line 
had  been  established  and  furnished  a  sufficient  and  responsible  serv- 
ice, that  between  those  different  concerns  it  is  recognized  that  that 
is  their  port,  and  that  the  other  would  not  interfere,  but  of  course 
I  have  no  knowledge;  I  have  never  seen  those  agreements,  and  of 
course  that  does  not  interest  me. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Among  these  passenger  agreements,  which  are  now 
quite  generally  known,  there  is  another  very  important  agreement 
called  "The  lilediterranean  Steerage  Traffic  Agreement,"  which  was 
to  run  from  February  8,  1009.  to  January  13,  1911,  and  to  continue 
thereafter  from  year  to  year.  The  committee  has  received  a  Mediter- 
ranean tariff  agreement,  and  a  careful  reading  shows  that  this  agree- 
ment also  is  modeled  very  closely  after  the  steerage  agreement.  This 
Mediterranean  tariff  agreement  of  December  15,  1911,  governs  the 
westward  traffic  for  practically  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  is  followed  by 
the  six  Italian  lines,  also  the  Anchor  Line,  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  and  the  White  Star  Line,  the 
Cunard  Line,  and  the  Austria- Americana,  and  this  freight  agreement 
provides,  in  Article  I,  "  That  the  object  of  the  agreement  is  declared 
to  be  the  assurance  to  each  group  of  lines,"  that  is,  the  Italian  lines 
and  the  others,  "  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight  in  cargo  loaded 
at  all  ports  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  all  ports  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cana(ia." 

Article  II  constitutes  a  pooling  agreement,  each  group  of  lines 
to  get  50  per  cent  of  the  traffic.  It  seems  the  rate  is  definitely  fixed 
in  Article  IV,  and  to  be  brief,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  agreement,  also  provides —    • 

a  deferred  rebate,  not  exceeding  10  per  ceut  of  the  freight,  may  be  granted 
to  shippers  who  snpport  the  lines,  parties  to  this  agreement,  and  wlio  do  not 
give  any  cargo  to  any  other  competing  liner  steamer  at  any  time. 

Judging  from  these  facts,  the  committee  has  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  whole  territory  of  Europe  has  been  parceled  among 
the  North  Atlantic  lines  for  purposes  or  regulating  tne  freight  trai- 
fic.  We  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  facts  that  have  come  under 
your  observation  which  would  indicate  that  our  impression  is  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  I  have  not  any  doubt  from  what  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  four  lines  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Hamburg-American,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  the  Red 
Star  Line,  and  consequently,  probably  the  freight  line,  by  which 
they  regulate  the  west-bound  traffic.  But  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  the  Mediterranean  traffic,  but,  of  course,  your  agreement  there 
recites  the  facts. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  I  also  wish  to  point  out,  with  the  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  this  agreement  is  dated  January 
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8,  1912,  Jena,  Germany,  and  Mr.  H.  Peters,  in  Jena,  who  is  secre- 
tary for  all  of  these  passenger  agreements,  is  also  appointed  here 
as  the  general  secretary. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  He  ought  to  be  called  the  universal  secretary. 

The  hearing  thereupon  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  BEGESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  FATTL  GOTTHEH  (continaed). 

The  Chaikman.  We  have  not  asked  you,  yet,  as  I  recall,  with  ref- 
erence to  freight  from  our  ports  here  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  that  trade  as  to  agreements  between  the 
different  lines. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  My  firm  does  not  represent  any  services  from  New 
York  to  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
no  actual  knowledge  of  what  the  conditions  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
agreement  between  the  lines  you  represent  and  those  lines  ^ing  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  reference  to  a  division  of  territory  or 
ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  None,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  conditions  that  exist? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  do  not:  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  vou  do  not? 

Mr.   GOTTHEIL.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  theie  any  agreement  between  the  lines  yoij 
represent  and  other  lines  as  to  what  ports  in  Europe  your  lines 
shall  go  and  to  what  ports  in  Europe  the  other  lines  shall  go?  I 
understood  from  your  statement  before  noon  that — ^take  the  Ham- 
burg lines — they  go  to  Hamburg:  the  Hansa  to  ports  in  Holland, 
and  the  North  tierman  Lloyd  to  Bremen.  Now,  is  that  pursuant  to 
any  agreement  between  them  that  each  shall  not  go  to  the  other's 
poils^ — invade  the  other's  territory? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  did  not  intend  to  say 
the  Hansa  Line  to  Holland. 

The  Chairman.  The  Holland-American. 

Mr.  GoiTHEiL.  To  Rotterdam? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  to  Rotterdam.    I  am  not  verv  familiar  with 

my 

these  names. 

Mr.  GoiTHEii,.  Ye?.  There  is  no  mutual  agreement,  so  far  as  I 
know,  beyond  what  was  read  here  from  this  general  agreement  be- 
tween those  different  line?^. 

The  Chairman.  The  N.  D.  L.  V.  lines? 

Mr.  GoiTHETL.  Yes.  Of  course  there  is — I  wish  to  state,  I  wish 
to  explain  the  development,  if  you  will  permit  me,  of  these  different 
]}orts.  From  ea(*h  of  these  i)orts  there  have  been  several  services  at 
one  time  and  another.  Many  years  ago,  from  Hamburg,  there  was 
on  opposition  service  started,  which  was  known  as  the  Eagle  Line. 
Later  on  there  was  another  service  started  which  was  known  as  the 
Union  Line.  The  Eagle  Line,  after  operating  for  some  time,  went 
out  of  existence.    The  ships  were  bought  up  by  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
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call  Line.  The  Union  Line  was  practically,  under  an  agreement, 
acquired  later  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  I  do  not  recall  that 
there  was  any  opposition  from  Bremen  against  the  North  German 
Lloyd.  As  far  as  Antwerp  is  concerned  there  was  at  one  time  a 
service  known  as  the  White  Cross  Line,  for  which  my  firm  were 
agents,  which  ran  in  opposition  for  quite  a  while  to  the  Red  Star 
Line,  but  the  service  was  so  unprofitable  that  the  service  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  ships  were  sold.  As  far  as  Rotterdam  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  recall — ^yes,  there  has  been  opposition  service^,  which  were 
running  for  a  while,  and  then  disappeared,  because  the  business  was 
not  profitable.  And  the  result  of  all  this  development  has  been 
that  these  large  companies  have  provided  the  trade  with  an  increas- 
ingly efficient  service.  They  have  continually  improved  their  fleet, 
and  they  helped  the  trade  to  develop  the  facilities  of  the  port,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  the  best  services  to  the  Continent,  and,  as 
such,  respect  each  other's  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance — I  would  like  to  know  about 
the  rate  from  our  ports  here,  New  York,  for  instance,  to  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam,  on  the  same  commodity — whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  it  or  not. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Oh,  yes;  they  each  make  their  own  rate,  whatever 
they  think  the  commodity  will  stand,  their  interest  being  to  develop 
their  particular  trade  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  and  attract  cargo 
to  that  port. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  are  uniform  rates  from  our  ports 
here,  say,  New  York,  to  all  these  different  European  ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir ;  there  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  ship  a  cargo  of  flour  from  New 
York  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  one  of  those  other  ports  at  the  same 
rate? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir;  the  rates  vary  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  But,  there  being  no  competition  between  those 
different  lines  to  and  from  these  different  ports,  of  course  each  line 
controls  absolutely  the  rate? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  So  far  as  the  market  will  permit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say.  They  do  not  want  to  make 
the  rate  so  high  that  the  commodity  will  not  move. 

Mr.  Gottheil..  No.  As  I  stated  this  mofning,  the  ports  are 
merely — they  merely  permit  the  movement  of  the  cargo  destined 
to  interior  points,  at  which  interior  points  all  those  four  ports  more 
or  less  compete.  And,  to  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning.  Rotter 
dam  has,  through  its  water  navigation  to  the  Rhine  country,  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  other  ports,  where  the  cargo  is  moved  more 
or  less  by  railway.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  points  where,  of 
course,  different  ports  would  meet  and  compete^  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  limit.  I  mean,  it  is  not  an  unlimited  rate  making,  but  it  is 
rate  making  that  is  governed  by  the  competitive  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  suppose  a  commodity  be  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Berlin.  The  rate  would  be  the  same  by  way  of 
Bremen  or  Hamburg,  would  it  not  ?    Hamburg  is  a  competitive  point  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Without  speaking  with  definite  knowledge,  I  should 
say  Berlin  would  probably  draw  a  lower  inland  rate  through  Ham- 
burg than  it  would  through  Bremen,  but  I  am  not  positive. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  matter  of  making  rates 
it  would  be  the  same  to  Berlin  whichever  way  it  goes? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  report  from  one  of  these  so-called  con- 
ference lines  to  this  effect :  The  freight  traffic  from  the  United  States 
is  worked  by  the  steamship  lines  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
which  the  railroads  in  this  country  pursue  regarding  their  traffic,  and 
it  is  done  by  the  representatives  or  the  various  lines  interested  in  a 
similar  business,  meeting  at  times  to  discuss  the  minimum  rates  below 
which  they  will  not  quote,  after  which  each  line  files  with  the  secretary 
of  the  conference  its  respective  minimum  rates.  Now,  you  have 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  that? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  do  not  think  this  refers  to  the  Continent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  I  think  it  does.  I  will  read  you  further.  It 
say.>:  In  addition  to  tne  agreements  referred  to  in  this  report  we 
understand  there  are  certain  ag[reements  covering  westbound  freight 
traffic  to  the  Continent  to  which  fhe  same  particular  services  are 
parties,  and  also  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  It  says  these  are  all 
made  abroad  and  are  handled  there  entirely.  The  rates  are  simply 
furnished  to  us  by  the  offices  abroad  when  desired  by  patrons. 

Now,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  one  service,  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  or  Australian  ports. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  This  now  deals  with  westbound  traffic  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  particular  part  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Then  following  that  is  the  paragraph  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention,  that  the  freight  traffic  of  the  United  States 
is  worked  by  the  steamship  lines  eastward  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  the  railroads  in  this  country'  pursue  regarding  their  traffic. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  this  again  refers  to  the  United  Kingdom 
lines,  because  of  the  paragraph  below,  which  specifically  states — 

the  eontineutal  lines'  agreement  to  which  some  of  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
interested  are  a  party. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  from  this,  it  is  simply  this :  In  the 
first  place  the  Hamburg- American  Line  at  least  will  not  enter  any  of 
the  other  ports  except  their  own,  and  so  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd;  and  then  the  diflFerent  lines  that  go  to  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  meet  in  conference  and  agree  upon  rates  to  all  competitive 
points. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Westbound? 

The  Chairman.  And  eastbound  as  well. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Eastbound.  I  venture  to  say,  so  far  as  our  port  is 
concerned,  Rotterdam,  it  is  not  the  case;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
case  eastbound,  so  far  as  the  other  three  ports  mentioned  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  freight  traffic  from  the  United 
States  to  those  points  is  not  worked  by  the  steamship  lines  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  which  the  railroads  of  this  country  pursue  regard- 
ing their  traffic? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  seems  a  very  broad  statement  and  should  re- 
quire some  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  a  fact? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Well,  in  what  manner  do  the  railroads  work  those 
ngi'eements  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  a  notion  about  it%  It  may  be  that  I  am 
right,  or  I  may  be  w,rong,  but  I  know  they  have  the  same  rates  to  all 
competitive  points;  and  I  have  a  notion  that  they  meet,  their  trafRc 
agents  do,  and  agree.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  quite  correct.  The 
rates  are  changed  by  the  railroads  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  they  are  changed  practically  at  the  same  time  and  the 
rate  change  is  the  same  on  the  part  of  all  the  railroads.  I  quite 
understand  that,  and  if  that  is  wnat  you  meant,  then  I  wish  to  say 
it  is  not  done  to  the  Continent,  and  that  report  must  then  refer  to 
the  United  Kingdom  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anv  knowledge  at  all  of  conferences  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  with  the  Continent? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  No,  sir;  we  have  onlv  got  what  we  call  a  conference; 
what  Mr.  Hardy  styled  yesterday  a  school-teachers'  agreement.  Tiiat 
deals  only  with  noncompetitive  matters. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  to  important  ports,  your  trade 
going  eastward,  you  do  not  have  any  conferences  because  all  of  the 
ports  are  in  the  nand,^  of  one  company — each  one  of  the  important 
ports  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Practiciilly  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  instance,  London  has  not  anv,  because  they  onlv 
have  one  line? 

Mr.  Gottheii^.  Only  one  line:  ves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  tho  same  thing  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  White  Star  Line  runs  to  Liverpool,  and  they 
may  have  an  agreement  with  the  Glasgow  lines,  because  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  are  adjacent.     No  doubt  they  do  have  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  G('ttheil,  substantially,  there  is  an  agreement  as 
to  all  the  important  p«>rts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  is  no  contention. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Most  of  them  only  have  one  line  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  does  the  Red  Star  and  White  Star  compete 
anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  White  Star  goes  to  Liverpool,  and  it  does  not 
compete  with  the  Red  Star  going  to  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Red  Star  does  not  go  to  Liverpool  and  the  White 
Star  does  not  go  to  Antwerp  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Each  of  the  important  cities  have  practically  only 
one  line? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  They  have  practically  only  one  line;  practically, 
yes;  and  that  is  the  evolution  of  years  of  fighting,  imtil,  through  a 
survival  of  the  fittest,  they  have  remained  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  centrifugal  process  of  evolution? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  A  centrifugal  process  of  evolution.  It  is  different 
with  those  in  the  long-voyage  trade.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  one 
single  company  to  furnish  an  efficient  and  adequate  service  in  the 
long- voyage  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  in  the  sporadic  trade  to  the  outlying  little  places 
one  might  go  there  without  consulting  the  other? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And,  generally,  Mr.  GottheiL  you  rather  insist,  where 
there  might  be  competition,  on  four  or  five  elements:  Scheduled 
sailing  to  the  United  Kingdom;  rates;  contracts  for  joint  account 
wliere  there  are  different  mterests;  the  pooling  of  profits,  deferred 
rebates,  and  also  territorial  division? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Deferred  rebates  do  not  exist  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  this  way 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL.   No. 

Mr.  Hardy  They  don't  exist  in  this  way  because  they  are  illegal  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  exactly ;  I  do  not  admit  they  are  illegal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  those  five  or  six  essentials,  where  they  do  exist, 
as  far  as  has  been  testified  about  to  us,  which  do  you  consider  a« 
essential  things? 

ilr.  GoTTinoiL.  The  essentials  are  the  necessity  of  regular  and 
adequate  and  sufficient  sailings,  which  the  trade  requires. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  require  scheduled  sailings? 

Mr.  (jottheil.  The  trade  requires  not  definite  sailings,  because 
during  an  active  season  they  must  find  additional  steamers.  The 
next  essential  is  the  fixing  of  rates,  and  perhaps  the  third  question 
will  be  the  question  where  there  is 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  fixing  of  rates  you  mean  fixing  uniform  rates? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Not  uniformitv  of  rates,  but  stabilitv  of  rates. 
And  the  next  important  point  is  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  where  there  is  more  than  one  ownership. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  a  contract  for  joint  accounting? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  By  which  they  work  together:  and  tlie  fourth  de- 
sirabilitv  is  to  have  a  rebate  svstem. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  all  those  circumstances  is  not  the  present 
modern  tendency  to  centralize  all  the  instruments  of  transportation, 
and  to  gradually  make  them  more  and  more  one  vast  concern? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Onlv  so  far  as  certain  sections  are  concerned.  I  do 
not  admit  at  all  the  general  impression  that  has  been  made,  that  the 
whole  trade  is  worked  as  one  unit,  or  even  tends  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  required  that  the  trade  from  here,  and  from 
Asia,  sliould  be  related  to  the  trade  to  South  America,  perhaps,  if 
there  is  no  prolongation  of  one  voyage  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  wherever  they  trade,  there  is  a  unity  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  is  a  unity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Between  the  shipping  interests? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  whether  it  is  under  a  foreign  flag  or  under 
the  American  flag;  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  where  there  is  unity, 
there  is  no  competition;  you  use  means  to  obstruct  a  real  invader? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  We  have  not  had  any  invasion  of  late. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  are  not  likely  to  liave  between  here  and 
London  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  that  South  America  is  gradually  assuming  a 
little  importance,  you  are  liable  to  run  in  and  maintain  now  and  tnen 
a  little  competition  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  It  is  quite  pojlsible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Like  the  Llova  Brazileiro? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  The  Lloyd  Brffzileiro  stands  rather  sepa- 
rately, because  it  is  a  national  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  Government  line  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  a  national  line  and  has  a  big  subsidy  from 
the  Government,  and  of  course  subsidized  lines  are  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  is  another  element,  you  do  not  want  to 
run  counter  to  the  Government  in  any  country,  and  they  have  too 
little  there  to  divide  with  any  outsider  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  these  five  or  six  requisites,  of  special  features, 
special  agreements,  which  do  you  consider  the  most  necessiiry  tp  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  business — scheduled  sailings,  rebates,  or 
joint  accounts? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  Mr.  Hardy,  I  will  give  you  my  view  of  that 
situation.  You  have  heard,  from  the  testimony  given  bv  the  steam- 
ship people  who  have  appeared  before  you  so  :wr,  that  there  is  prac- 
tically an  arrangement  between  the  different  companies  in  the  dif- 
ferent trades,  and  that  these  arrangements  are  governed  either  hj  an 
understanding,  or  go  still  further  and  they  are  governed  by  a  division 
of  traffic  or  pooling  agreement.  Supposing  we  assume,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  tnat  in  the  suits  now  pendmg^  against  two  of  the  freight 
services  the  Government  is  successful  in  its  contention,  and  that,  let 
us  say,  in  the  suit  against  the  China  lines  it  is  decided  that  the 
arrangement  under  which  they  are  working  is  illegal  and  can  not  be 
pursued  under  the  present  laws  of  this  country.  Then  we  reach  the 
position  as  to  what  will  happen  next,  and  my  point  is  that  the  follow- 
ing is  likely  to  happen : 

Here  are  four  companies  giving  the  necessary  service,  the  required 
service.  They  have  mostly  their  own  boats,  and  they  must  disband ; 
they  must  no  longer  work  together.  Until  this  condition  was  reached, 
speaking  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  of  that  par- 
ticular trade,  there  was  competition  between  the  lines  to  such  an 
extent  that  money  was  lost  very  heavily  by  these  different  concerns, 
but  with  all  of  them  there  was  the  ulterior  motive  that  they  would 
get  together  and  make  an  arrangement  under  which  they  would  be 
able  to  profitably  and  successfully  operate  their  services,  their  joint 
services.  Now,  you  go  ahead  and  tell  these  four  concerns  that  they 
must  absolutely  stop  this  arrangement,  because  it  is  not — it  is  illegal. 
These  four  people  will  have  to  come  together,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  result  will  be  that  one  of  them,  probably  the  strongest,  will  say 
to  the  rest,  "  Gentlemen,  we  can  not  work  together.  Now,  I  am  going 
to  fight  you  until  you  get  out  or,  if  you  like,  I  am  going  to  buy  you 
out.'"  If  thev  fight,  you  can  understand  that  it  must  be  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinuing the  fight ;  there  is  no  end  to  it.  There  is  no  change  that  can 
be  brought  about  in  fighting,  therefore,  it  would  simply  mean  that  in 
the  end  three  of  the  four  lines  must  go  out.  They  must  disappear, 
unless  they  do  the  other  thing  and  sell  out  to  the  one  man  who  says 
"I  am  willing  to  buy  you  out,  and  let's  agree  on  the  terms."  The 
result  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that,  in  the  end,  there  will  be  one 
service  only  that  will  be  recognized  as  the  big  service  running  to  far 
eastern  points. 
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Now,  I  believe  (although  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  misunderstood) 
that  in  that  group  of  services  known  as  the  long- voyage  service, 
where  owners  are  not  situated  as  they  are  at  Hamburg,  Kotterdam, 
and  as  they  are  at  London  and  the  principal  ports  to  which  they 
run,  where  they  have  no  intimate  and  close  connection  with  the 
other  i)orts — I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  safety  for  the  trade 
as  a  whole  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  man  running  to  those 
different  services,  because  if  there  is  one  man,  he  is  omnipotent,  and 
he  is  apt  to  get  arbitrary.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  port  himself,  he 
is  away  from  it,  and  he  thinks  that  such  and  such  a  thing  must  be 
done,  and  there  is  no  way  to  stop  him.  But,  if  you  have  three  or 
four  .different  lines  operating  in  a  certain  direction,  you  will  always 
find  one  or  two  to  counsel  wisdom,  and  counsel  the  other  hot-headed 
man  not  to  go  ahead  and  jack  up  the  rate  to  a  basis  where  the  trade 
would  be  killed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  condition  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to 
London,  is  it  not  ?     There  is  only  one  control,  one  ownership  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  only  one  concern.  But  I  make  the  point 
that  where  the  owner  lives  in  London,  he  knows  the  necessities  of  his 
trade  a  great  deal  better  than  the  man  who  stays  in  Liverpool  and 
has  a  ship  running  to  China. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  then,  it  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  own  most 
of  the  transportation  running  from  one  city  to  the  balance  of  the 
world  and  to  provide  the  lines  in  that  great  city  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  say  he  knows  the  trade  better,  he  knows  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  better. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Gottheil,  you  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  absolute  domination  is  the  ultimate  end,  by  what- 
ever way  you  come  to  it? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  would  not  call  is  absolute  domination;  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  about  one  man  being  arbitrary  and  might 
jack  up  rates  unreasonably,  if  he  did  not  live  at  the  place.  Now,  is 
not  that  altogether  possible  that  an  arbitrary  man  might  do  that 
now,  if  he  did  not  live  at  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  If  he  lived  in  London  or  Holland  and  acted  on 
that  basis,  he  would  be  more  apt  to  get  opposition  than  he  would 
on  the  long- voyage  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  what  all  the  boats  fear?  Is  not  the  fear 
of  ruinous  opposition  all  that  prevents  any  practice  of  extortion? 

Mr.  (tottheil.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  WTiat  is  it  that  prevents  extortion  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Because  of  the  interest  that  every  man  must  have 
and  feel,  that  by  keeping  the  business  on  a  business  basis,  he  is  de- 
veloping and  increasing  and  extending  his  trade.  Every  business 
man  wants  to  do  more  business.  He  wants  to  have  two  sailing  a 
week,  if  he  has  had  one,  provided  his  trade  requires  it,  and  he  is 
going  to  work  in  that  direction  provided  he  can  do  so  with  a  reason- 
able profit,  because  the  steamship  business  is  like  every  other  busi- 
ness; they  are  in  the  business  to  make  money.  If  they  try  to  make 
money  beyond  a  certain  point  they  invite  competition,  and  I  would 
like  to  state  right  here,  that,  taken  as  a  positive  rule,  the  rates  for  all 
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the  regular  lines  are,  in  good  times  when  the  market  is  high,  always 
below  a  market  basis,  they  are  very  seldom  advanced  materially. 
They  are  advanced  if  the  market  requires  it.  You  take  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade:  Conditions  there  are  somewhat  different  than  what 
they  are  in  the  long- voyage  trade,  because  we  carry  so  much  cargo 
that  comes  in  comj)etition  with  other  agricultural  countries,  and 
where  the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight  combined,  will  carry  the 
goods.  In  the  trans- Atlantic  trade  a  regular  liner  of  grain  would  be 
perfectly  justified  to  get  all  he  possibly  could,  all  the  market  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  freight  rates;  but  when  it  comes  to  general 
commodities  the  trans- Atlantic  liner  as  well  as  the  long-voyage  man 
never  puts  his  freights  anywhere  near  high  rates  that  are  current  in 
the  open-charter  market. 

On  the  other  hand  comes  the  situation  where  the  market  goes  down. 
The  general  charter  market  has  been  below  a  paying  basis  for  many 
years,  so  low  that  a  good  many  of  the  tramp  owners  have  come  near 
to  a  position  of  bankruptcy.  \ow,  the  regular  liner,  when  the  trade 
is  in  that  condition,  does  not  come  down  to  that  bottom  low  rate 
which  the  market  establishes.  He  can  not  do  it.  He  has  got  too 
expensive  a  tool  to  work  with.  It  would  mean  ruin  to  him  and  would 
mean  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  service.  Now,  we  have  known  in 
bad  times  that  ships  have  gone  away  with  half  cargoes  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade,  and  that  ships  have  taken  grain  in  many  instances  for 
ballast  purposes — in  many  instances  where  there  is  not  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill  or  four  or  five  hundred  tons  of  grain — but  they  have  done 
it  to  ballast  their  ships  and  put  them  into  trim.  They  have  gone 
away  with  empty  space  over  and  over  again.  That  condition,  of 
course,  if  everything  goes  down,  there  is  nothing  to  make,  and  they 
can  not  exist  very  long;  and  therefore  the  regular  liner  has  a  steadier, 
more  even  business.  His  freights,  as  I  stated  before,  never  go  to  the 
extreme  height  that  the  market  generally  would  show.  They  never 
go  to  the  extreme  low  level  that  we  have  seen  at  different  periods  in 
the  general  market. 

Sir.  Hardy.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  prevent  competition,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  have  no  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  being  to  your  interest,  is  it  not  likely  that  when 
competition  menaces,  you  will  adopt  the  means  necessary  to  put  com- 
petition out  ? 

Mr.  GrOTTiiEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gottheil,  have  the  lines  you  represent  any 
agreements  or  understandings  with  the  railways? 

"Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  We  have.  I  am  asked  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Co..  in  which  we  are  interested  as  share- 
holders, and  I  have  asked  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Co.  to  supply  me  with  the  jnformati(m  that  this  committee  requires; 
and  I  have  here  copies  of  three  agreements  made  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Co.  on  behalf  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  another  on 
behalf  of  the  Donaldson  Line,  of  Glasgow,  and  anotlier  on  behalf 
of  the  Holland- American  Line  for  Rotterdam  with  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Southern  Railway  Cos. 
I  understand  these  agreements  have  been  duly  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 
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GoTTHEiL  Exhibit  43. 

An  agreement,  dated  the  let  day  of  July,  1908,  hetween  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Co.,  on  hehalf  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  hereinafter  called  the 
Steamship  Co.,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chesapeake  d  Ohio  Raihcay  Co.,  the 
Norfolk  d  Western  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  hereinafter  called  the  railtoays,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  parties  hereunto  have  agreed  to  enter  into  this  agreement,  now 
these  presents  witness,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Steamship  Co.  shall,  either  with  their  own  or  other  steamers,  stanch, 
tight,  and  strong,  rated  at  100  Al  at  British  Lloyds,  or  equivalent  thereto,  and 
suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  traffic,  establish  and  maintain  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  the  1st  day  of  October,  1908  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
period  of  working),  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  regular  sailings  from 
Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  vice  versa,  in  such  manner  that  there  will  be  ample,  regular,  and 
reasonably  sufficient  service  between  said  ports  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  all 
suitable  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  from  the  Uniteil  States  or 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  via  the  iwrts  of  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk 
over  the  systems  of  the  railways. 

(2)  The  railways  will,  as  long  as  regular,  satisfactory,  and  efficient  service 
Is  furnished  as  aforesaid  by  the  Steamship  Co.,  guarantee  that  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  every  description  passing  over  their  systems  to  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  for  export  to  Hamburg  shall  be  shipped  at  Newport  News 
and/or  Norfolk  aforesaid  in  steamers  to  be  provided  by  the  Steamship  Co. 
as  aforesaid,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  railways  to  control  the  same. 

(3)  As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exporteil  from  Newjwrt 
News  and  for  Norfolk  as  aforesaid,  the  rates  of  freight  to  be  p.iid  the  Steam- 
ship Co.  shall  be  the  same  as  the  accepted  rates  from  Baltimore  at  the  time  at 
which  the  freight  routed  through  Nc\\i)ort  News  and  for  Norfolk  is  engaged, 
but  the  rates  on  grain,  cattle,  and  cotton  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually  from 
time  to  time  without  regard  to  the  rates  ruling  from  Baltimore. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  rates  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  shall  at  all 
times  be  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  made  by  tlie  Steamship  Co.  by  its  more 
northern  services,  irrespe<'tive  of  the  rate  from  Baltimore,  but  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  cargo  required  by  the  steamers.  It  is  also  furthermore 
agreed  that  cargo  contracted  for  by  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  be  routed  as  far 
as  the  Steamship  Co.  can  control  it  through  the  ports  of  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk  in  fair  proportion  to  the  Steamship  Co.'s  otlier  service. 

Lumber  and  cotton  emanating  from  local  stations  on  the  railways  may 
command  a  higher  ocean  rate,  but  the  combine<l  inland  and  ocean  rate  shall 
not  exceed  the  through  rate  via  Baltimore. 

In  the  case  of  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  lumber  and  other  cargo  peculiar  to  the 
South,  the  Steamship  Co.  in  making  rates  from  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk 
will  have  every  possible  regard  for  the  competition  prevailing  through  north 
and  south  Atlantic  and  Virginia  ports,  it  being  distinctly  understood  and 
agreed  that  all  freight  engagements  made  by  the  railways  will  be  reported 
to  and  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  Steamship  Co.  will  take  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  grain  when  obtainable  by  each  steamer  other  than  extra  steamers 
put  on  for  a  full  cargo  of  special  freight. 

As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  Newport  News 
and  for  Norfolk  and  covered  by  through  rates  to  any  point  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  rates  of  Inland  freight  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  Bal- 
timore inland  all-rail  rates  of  freight  for  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by 
the  railway  lines  from  Baltimore  in  respect  of  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise. 

The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  that  as  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  shall 
be  no  higher  than  the  rates  at  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
Steamship  Co.'s  lines  running  from  Hamburg  to  either  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more for  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  same  territories 
of  destination. 

(4)  The  railways  and  the  Steamship  Co.  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  extend, 
promote,  and  improve  the  export  and  import  traffic  through  Newport  News 
and  for  Norfolk. 
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(5)  The  railways  will,  during  the  continuance  of  the  period  of  working, 
at  all  times  afford  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  every 
reasonable  accommodation  and  facility  in  their  power  for  the  reception,  con- 
veyance, and  delivery  of  all  traffic  from  the  Steamship  Co.  to  the  railways, 
and  will  convey  such  traffic  on  the  railways'  systems  in  a  proper,  safe,  and 
convenient  manner  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co., 
and  from  time  to  time  will  run  proper  and  sufficient  trains  thereon  in  con- 
venient connection  with  said  line  of  steamships,  and  will  from  time  to  time 
(free  of  charge)  solicit  freight  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  duly  perform 
their  duties  in  that  behalf  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(6)  The  Steamship  Co.  will  convey  all  traffic  on  the  Steamship  Co.'s  ships 
in  a  proper,  safe,  and  convenient  manner,  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  time  to  time  in 
use  by  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  will  guarantee  that  no  higher  than  the  Balti- 
more rates  of  insurance  will  be  charged  on  such  traffic,  so  as  to  fully  develop 
the  traffic  on  the  railways,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

(7)  During  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  The  railways  shall  deliver  all  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co.  on  their 
w^harves,  or  by  barges  alongside  the  steamships,  and  shall  receive  all  traffic 
from  said  Steamship  Co.  upon  said  wharves  or  barges,  the  Steamship  Co. 
delivering  and  receiving  as  usual  on  the  wharves  or  barges. 

(&)  The  railways  agree  to  furnish  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News 
and/or  Norfolk  free  berth  room  for  their  steamers  oi)erated  under  this  agree* 
ment,  and  further  agree  to  accord  to  the  Steamship  Co.  free  wharfage,  both  inside 
and  outside,  on  all  freight  handled  by  the  Steamship  Co.  under  this  agreement 
at  the  wharves  of  the  railways  when  such  wharfage  would  otherwise  be  borne 
by  the  Steamship  Co. 

(c)  It  Is  understood  that  on  account  of  the  steamers  usually  having  import 
cargo  they  will  proceed  to  Newport  News  first,  there  discharge  and  take  on 
cargo,  and  when  in  readiness  proceed  from  Newport  News  direct  to  Pinners 
Point  to  the  terminals  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
way to  barge  Its  cargo  to  the  steamers.  Any  cargo  arriving  over  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railway  for  a  steamer  after  her  departure  from  Newport  News 
to  be 'barged  to  the  steamer  at  the  port  of  Norfolk  at  the  expense  of  the  Chesa- 
l)eake  &  Ohio  Railway. 

(d)  The  Steamship  Co.  to  take  charge  of  all  the  eastbound  freight  as  soon 
as  taken  hold  of  by  the  vessels'  tackle  and  to  be  then  and  there  reai)onslble  to 
the  railways  for  the  inland  freight  and  charges  accrued.  Where  the  delivery 
of  freight  is  made  by  lighter,  the  Steamship  Co.  to  take  stime  from  the  lighter 
alongside  the  steamer.  The  handling  of  freight  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Steamship  Co.,  but  its  rosi)ousibili ty  as  to  freight  and  accrued  charges  thereon 
to  begin  only  as  soon  as  taken  hold  of  by  vessels*  tackle.  The  Steamship  Co. 
agrees  to  use  Its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  quick  dispatch  of  the  lighters 
delivering  freight  alongside  steamers.  All  Inland  freight  and  charges  to  be 
paid  after  sailing  of  the  steamers  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the 
Steamship  Co.  one  week  thereafter  for  examination. 

The  railways  to  take  charge  of  all  the  westbouud  freight  as  soon  as  delivered 
on  their  wharves  and  to  be  then  and  there  responsible  to  the  Steamship  Co. 
for  the  ocean  freight  and  charges  accrued,  and  such  ocean  freight  and  charges 
accrued  to  be  paid  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the  railways  one 
week  thereafter  for  examination. 

(e)  Bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  the  various  places  in  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  contain  only  the  usual  clauses  and  with  no  unusual  provisions 
which  may  deter  or  injure  business. 

(/)  The  railways  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for  American 
soliciting  agents,  and  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  railways 
for  compensation  or  other  expenses  of  Its  agents  in  America  or  in  Europe. 

(8)  The  railways  agree  to  pay  any  claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage 
for  which  they  may  be  legally  liable.  The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  to  pay  any 
claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage  for  which  it  may  be  legally  liable  and 
to  adjust  any  such  claims  as  may  be  shown  are  customary  for  other  steamship 
services  in  competition  with  it  to  adjust 

(9)  Nothing  herein  contained,  nor  anything  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 
companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  constitute  or  create,  or  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute or  create,  any  partnership  between  the  said  companies. 

(10)  In  case  of  any  difference  or  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement,  such 
difference  or  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  at  New  York,  each  party  to 
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select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of  two 
or  more  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  final. 

(11)  The  railways  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  the  Atlantic  (^oast  Line  Railroad  In  delivering 
to  the  vessels  of  the  Steamship  Co.  all  the  export  freight  they  control  via 
Norfolk  destined  to  Hamburg  and  Baltic  ix)rt8. 

(12)  Either  jMirty  to  this  agreement  has  the  privilege  of  canceling  same  at 
any  time  after  12  months  from  the  date  hereof  by  giving  at  least  6  months' 
advance  notice  to  tJie  other  party  in  writing  of  its  intention  to  cancel,  but  such 
notice  not  to  be  given  prior  to  July  1.  1000.  Any  such  notice  can  be  given  to  the 
railways  by  being  addressed  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  at  its 
head  oflice  at  Richmond,  Va. :  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head 
office  at  Roanoke,  Va.;  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head  office  at  Wash- 
ington, I).  C. ;  or  such  notice  may  be  given  by  the  railways  by  being  addressed 
to  The  T'niteil  States  Shipi)ing  Co.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  as  representative  of  the 
Steamship  Co.,  'by  registered  letter. 

(13)  It  is  further  agreed  that  a  notice  of  cancellation  as  provided  for  by 
this  agreement  by  any  one  of  the  railways  does  not  abrogate  the  agreement  as 
to  the  remaining  parties. 

(14)  In  case  Germany  should  be  involved  in  a  war  by  which  the  German  flag 
should  not  be  neutral,  and  it  is  not  i)ossib1e  to  obtain  substitute  tonnage  under 
a  neutral  flng.  the  service  shall  be  susi)ended  during  the  period  of  such 
hostilities. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereunto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Thk  United  States  Shipping  Co., 

Ry . 

On  hchalf  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co., 

By , 

Norfolk  &  Westkbn  Railway  Co., 

By . 

Southekn  Railway  Co., 
By . 


(Jotthi  iL  p]xHimT  44. 

An  agreement,  dated  the  1st  day  of  July.  tOOR,  hetirren  The  Ignited  States 
Shipping  Co.  on  behalf  of  MesftrM.  Donaldson  Hros.  {Dftnaldstni  JAne).  herein- 
after, ealled  the  Steam^^hip  Co..  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chesapeake  d-  Ohio 
Railxray  Co.,  the  Xorfolk  d-  Western  Raihray  Co..  and  the  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  in  the  Cniled  States  ftf  America,  hereinafter  ealled  the  railways,  of  the 
other  part. 

Whereas  the  i)artios  liereunto  have  agreed  to  enter  into  this  agreement,  now 
these  presents  witness,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  derlare<l,  as  follows: 

(1 )  The  Stejimship  Co.  shjill,  either  with  their  own  or  other  .steamers,  staunch, 
tight,  and  strong,  rated  at  KKl  Al  at  British  Lloyds,  or  e<iulvalent  thereto,  and 
suitable  in  every  respect  for  tlie  tratfic,  establish  and  maintain  for  a  i)erlod  of 
five  years  from  the  Ut  day  of  OctobiM*.  10<)S  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
peri<Kl  of  working),  subject  as  hereinafter  nienti(»ne<l,  regular  sailings  from 
Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Glasgow, 
ScotL'HKl.  and  vice  vei>a,  in  sn<li  manner  that  tliere  will  be  ample,  regular,  and 
reasonal)ly  snfiicient  service  between  the  sai<l  ports  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
all  suitable  goods,  wares,  j'ud  merchandise  exiujrted  from  the  Tnited  States  or 
importcMl  intr)  the  Tnitt^l  States  via  the  ports  of  NewiKirt  News  and  for  Norfolk 
over  the  systems  of  the  railways. 

(2)  The  railways  will,  so  long  as  regular,  satisfactory,  and  etiicient  service 
is  furnished  as  aforesaid  by  the  Steamsliij)  (^o.,  guarantee  that  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  every  description  passing  over  their  systems  to  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  for  exjMjrt  to  (ilasgow  shall  be  shippe<l  at  Newiwrt  News 
and  for  Norfolk  aforesaid  in  steamers  to  be  providwl  by  the  Steamship  Co  as 
aforesaid  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  railways  to  control  the  same. 

(3)  As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exporteil  from  Newport 
News  and  for  Norff)lk  as  aforesaid,  the  rates  of  freight  to  be  paid  the  Steam- 
ship Co.  shall  be  the  same  a.s  the  accepted  rates  from  Baltimore  at  the  time  at 
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which  the  freight  routed  through  NewiKjrt  News  miil  for  Norfolk  is  eugaged, 
but  the  rateH  on  grain,  cattle,  ami  cotton  to  l)e  agreeil  upon  mutually  from  tinie^ 
to  time  without  regard  to  the  rates  ruling  from  Baltimore. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  rates  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  shall  at  all  times 
be  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  made  by  the  Steamship  Co.  by  its  more  northern 
services.  Irrespective  of  the  rate  from  Haltimore,  but  with  due  regard  to  the- 
class  of  cargo  required  by  (he  steamers.  It  is  also  furtliermore  agreed  that 
cargo  contracted  for  by  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  be  routed  as  far  as  the  Steam- 
ship Co.  can  control  it  through  the  iK>rts  of  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  in  fair 
proportion  to  the  Steamship  Co.'s  other  services. 

Lumber  and  cotton  emanating  from  local  stations  on  the  railways  may  com- 
luand  a  higher  ocean  rate,  but  the  combined  inland  aind -ocean  rate  shall  not 
exceed  the  through  rate  via  Baltimore. 

In  the  case  of  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  linnber  and  other  cargo  peculiar  to  the 
South,  the  Steamship  Co.  in  making  rates  frcmi  Newi)ort  News  and  for  Norfolk 
will  have  every  i)ossible  regard  for  the  comi^etition  prevailing  through  the 
north  and  south  Atlantic  and  Virginia  ports,  it  being  distinctly  understood  and 
agreed  that  all  freight  engagements  made  by  the  railwa.vs  will  be  reported  to 
and  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  Steamship  Co.  will  take  a  reasonal>le 
quantity  of  grain  when  obtainable  by  each  steamer  other  than  extra  steamers 
put  on  for  a  full  cargo  of  special  freight. 

As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imi>orted  into  Newport  News 
and  for  Norfolk  and  covered  by  through  rates  to  any  point  in  the  United  State* 
of  Ameiica,  tlie  rates  of  inland  freight  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore 
inland  all-rail  rates  of  freight  for  the  time  being  current  and  accepteti  by  the 
railway  lines  from  Baltimore  in  respect  of  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise. 

The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  that  as  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  Newiwrt  News  and  for  Norfolk,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  shall 
be  no  higher  than  the  rates  at  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
Steamshi')  Co.'s  lines  rimning  from  Glasgow  to  Baltimore  for  similar  classes  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  same  territories  of  destination. 

(4)  The  railways  and  the  Steamship  Co.  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  extend, 
promote,  and  improve  the  export  and  imiwrt  traffic  through  Newport  News  and 
for  Norfolk. 

(5)  The  railways  will,  during  the  continuance  of  the  period  of  working,  at 
all  times  afford  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newi)ort  News  and  for  Norfolk  every 
reasonable  accommodation  and  facility  in  their  i)ower  for  the  ret»eption,  con- 
veyance, and  dellveiy  of  all  traffic  from  (he  Steamshij)  Co.  to  the  railways,  and 
will  convey  such  traffic  on  the  railway's  systems  in  a  proper,  safe,  and  con- 
venient manner  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  from 
time  to  time  will  run  proper  and  sufficient  trains  thereon  in  convenient  con- 
nection with  said  line  of  steamships,  and  will  from  time  to  time  (free  of  charge) 
solicit  freight  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co..  and  duly  perform  their  duties  in 
that  behalf  in  the  I'nited  States  of  America. 

(C)  The  Steamship  Co  will  convey  all  traffic  on  the  Stennship  Co/n  shipw 
In  a  proper,  safe  and  convenient  manner  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  time  to  time  in  use 
ijy  the  Steamship  Co..  and  will  guaran  ee  that  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore 
rates  of  Insuiance  will  be  charged  on  such  traffic,  po  as  to  fully  develop  the 
traffic  of  the  railways,  as  well  as  the  tratlic  of  the  Stenmship  Co. 

(7)   During  the  i)erlod  of  the  continuance  of  this  agreement. 

(a)  The  railways  shall  deliver  all  traffic  for  tin*  Ste-un^bip  Co.  on  their 
wharves,  or  by  barges,  alongside  the  steainshii)s,  and  sliali  receive  all  traffic 
from  said  S  eamship  Co.  upon  said  wharves  or  barges,  the  Steamship  Co. 
delivering  and  receiving  as  usual  on  the  wharves  or  barges. 

(6)  The  railways  agree  o  furnish  tlie  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News  and 
for  Norfolk  free  berth  room  for  their  stcinievs  operated  under  this  agreement, 
and  further  agree  to  accord  to  the  Steamship  CX).  free  wharfage,  both  inside 
and  outside,  on  all  freight  handled  by  the  Steanishii)  Co.  under  this  agreement 
at  the  wharves  of  the  railways  when  such  wharfage  would  otherwise  be  borne 
by  the  Steamship  Co. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  at  the  port  of  Norfolk  the  steamers  will  take 
cargoes  from  the  wharf  of  the  railway  having  the  largest  amount  of  freight 
available,  and  that  the  cargo  of  the  other  railway  or  railways  will  be  delivere<T 
to  the  steamer  free  of  all  expense  to  the  Steamship  Co.,  always  provided  that 
the  steamers  will  go  to  the  wharf  of  the  railway,  the  nature  of  whose  cargo 
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requires  it  to  be  loaded  first.  The  steamer  then  to  proceed  to  Newport  News 
and  complete  the  loading  of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  cargo  and  cattle. 

(d)  The  Steamship  Co.  to  take  charge  of  all  the  east-bound  freight  as  soon 
as  taken  hold  of  by  the  vessels'  tackle,  and  to  be  then  and  there  resix)nsible 
to  the  railways  for  the  inland  freight  and  charges  accrued.  Where  the  delivery 
of  freight  is  made  by  lighter,  the  Steamship  Co.  to  take  same  from  the  lighter 
alongside  the  s' earner.  The  handling  of  freight  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Steamship  Co.,  but  its  responsibility  as  to  freight  and  accrued  charges  thereon 
to  begin  only  as  soon  as  taken  hold  of  by  vessels'  tackle.  The  Steamship  Co. 
agrees  to  use  Its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  quick  dispatch  of  the  lighters 
delivering  freight  alongside  steamers.  All  inland  freight  and  charges  to  be 
paid  after  sailing  of  the  steamers  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the 
Steamship  Co.  one  week  thereafter  for  examination. 

The  railways  to  take  charge  of  all  the  west-bound  freight  as  soon  as  deliv- 
ered on  their  wharves,  and  to  be  then  and  there  responsible  to  the  Steamship 
Co.  for  the  ocean  freight  ;uk1  charges  accrued,  and  such  ocean  freight  and 
charges  accrued  to  be  paid  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the  rail- 
ways one  week  thereafter  for  examination. 

(c)  Bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  the  various  places  in  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  contain  only  the  usual  clauses,  and  with  no  unusual 
provisions  which  may  deter  or  Injure  business. 

(/)  The  railways  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for  American 
soliciting  agents,  and  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  railways 
for  compensation  or  other  expenses  of  its  agents  in  America  or  in  Euroi>e. 

(8)  The  railways  agree  to  pay  any  claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage 
for  which  they  may  be  legally  liable.  The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  to  pay  any- 
claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage  for  which  it  may  be  legally  liable,  and 
to  adjust  any  such  claims  as  may  be  shown  are  customary  for  other  steamship 
services  in  competition  with  it  to  adjust. 

(9)  Nothing  herein  contained,  or  anything  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 
companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  constitute  or  create,  or  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute or  create,  any  partnership  between  the  said  companies. 

(10)  In  case  of  any  difference  or  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement,  such 
difference  or  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  at  New  York,  each  party  to 
select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of  two 
or  more  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  final. 

(11)  The  railways  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Hallway  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  in  delivering 
to  the  vessels  of  the  Steamship  Co.  all  the  export  freight  they  control  via 
Norfolk  destined  to  Glasgow. 

(12)  Either  i)arty  to  this  agi'eement  has  the  privilege  of  canceling  same  at 
any  time  after  12  months  from  the  date  hereof  by  giving  at  least  (5  months* 
advance  notice  to  the  other  party  In  writing  of  its  Intention  to  cancel,  but  such 
notice  not  to  be  given  prior  to  July  1,  1909.  Any  such  notice  can  be  given  to 
the  railways  by  being  addressed  to  the  Chesajieake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  at 
its  head  oflice  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  at  its 
head  office  at  Roanoke.  Va. ;  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head  office  at 
Washington,  I).  C. ;  or  such  notice  may  be  given  by  the  railways  by  being  ad- 
dressed to  The  T'nited  States  Shipping  Co.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Steamship  Co.,  by  registered  letter. 

(13)  It  is  further  ajxrecHl  that  a  notice  of  cancellation,  as  provided  for  by 
this  agreement,  by  any  one  of  the  railways  does  not  abrogate  the  agreement 
as  to  the  remaining  parties. 

(14)  In  case  Great  Britain  should  be  involved  in  a  war  by  which  the  Brit- 
ish flag  should  not  be  neutral,  and  it  Is  not  possible  to  obtain  substitute  ton- 
nage under  a  neutral  flag,  the  service  shall  be  suspended  during  the  period  of 
such  hostilities. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereunto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co., 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co., 
By . 

Southern  Railway  Co., 
By —.      . 

By  The  United  States  Shipping  Co., 

On  behalf  of  Donaldson  Bros. 
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OoTTHEii.   Exhibit  445. 

An  agreement,  dated  the  tst  day  of  July,  IV08,  betiveen  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  Nederlandsch  Amerikaansehe  Stoomvaart  Maats- 
chappy  {Holland  Amerika  Lyn),  hereinafter  ealled  the  Steatnship  Co.,  of  the 
one  part,  and  thf  Chesapeake  d  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  the  Norfolk  d  Western 
Railway  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  in  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
hereinafter  called  the  railways,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  i)arties  hereunto  have  agreed  to  enter  Into  this  agreement, 
now  these  presents  witness,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Steamship  Co.  shall,  either  with  their  own  or  other  steamers, 
staunch,  tight,  and  strong,  rated  at  100  Al  at  British  Lloyds,  or  equivalent 
thereto,  and  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  traflSc,  establish  and  maintain  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  1st  day  of  October,  1908  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  period  of  working),  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  regular  sail- 
ings from  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  Amsterdam-Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  vice  versa,  in  such  manner  that  there 
will  be  ample,  regular,  and  reasonably  sufficient  service  between  said  ports  for 
the  puriwse  of  carrying  all  suitable  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported 
from  the  United  States  or  imijorted  into  the  United  States  via  the  ports  of 
Newiwrt  News  and  for  Norfolk  over  the  systems  of  the  railways. 

(2)  The  railways  will,  so  long  as  regular,  satisfactory,  and  eflScient  service  is 
furnished  as  aforesaid  by  the  Steamship  Co.,  guarantee  that  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  evei-y  description  passing  over  their  systems  to  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  for  export  to  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  shall  be  shipped 
at  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  aforesaid  In  steamers  to  be  i)rovided  by  the 
Steamship  Co.  ns  aforesaid  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  railways  to 
control  the  same. 

(3)  As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  an<l  niorcluindise  exported  from  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  as  aforesaid,  the  rates  of  freight  to  be  paid  the  Steam- 
ship Co.  shall  be  the  same  as  the  accepted  rates  from  Baltimore  at  the  time 
at  which  the  freight  routed  through  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  is  engaged, 
but  the  rates  on  grain,  cattle,  and  cotton  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually  from 
time  to  time  without  regard  to  the  rates  ruling  from  Baltimore. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  rates  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  shall  at  all 
limes  be  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  nuide  by  the  Steamship  Co.  by  Its  more 
northern  services,  irrespective  of  the  rate  from  Baltimore,  but  with  due  regard 
to  the  class  of  cargo  required  by  the  steamers.  It  is  also  furthermore  agreed 
that  cargo  contracted  for  by  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  be  routed  as  far  as  the 
Steamship  Co.  can  control  it  through  the  ports  of  Newport  News  and  Norfolk 
in  fair  proiwrtiou  to  the  Steamship  Co.'s  other  services. 

Limiber  and  cotton  emanating  from  local  stations  on  the  railways  may  com- 
mand a  higher  ocean  rate,  but  the  combined  inland  and  ocean  rate  shall  not 
exceed  the  through  rate  via  Baltimore. 

In  the  case  of  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  cargo  peculiar  to  the 
South,  the  Steamboat  Co.  In  making  rates  from  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk 
win  have  every  possible  regard  for  the  competition  prevailing  through  North 
and  South  Atlantic  and  Virginia  ports,  \t  being  distinctly  miderstood  and  agreed 
that  all  freight  engagements  made  by  the  railways  will  be  reported  to  and  are 
subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  Steamship  Co.  will  take  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  grain  when  obtainable  by  each  steamer  other  than  extra  steamers  put 
on  for  a  full  cargo  of  special  freight. 

As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  Newport  News 
and  for  Norfolk  and  covered  by  through  rates  to  any  point  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  rates  of  Inland  freight  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore 
inland  all-rail  rates  of  freight  for  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
railway  lines  from  Baltimore  in  respect  of  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise. 

The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  that  as  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  Into  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  shall 
be  no  higher  than  the  rates  at  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
Steamship  Co.*s  lines  running  from  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  to  either  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  for  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  same 
territories  of  destination. 
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(4)  The  railways  and  the  Steamship  Co.  will  use  their  beat  efforts  to  extend, 
promote,  and  improve  the  export  and  import  traflSc  through  Newport  News  and 
for  Norfolk. 

(5)  The  railways  will,  during  the  continuance  of  the  i>erlod  of  working,  at  all 
times  afford  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  every  reason- 
able accommodation  and  facility  in  their  inower  for  the  reception,  conveyance, 
and  delivery  of  all  traffic  from  the  Steamship  Co.  to  the  railways,  and  will 
convey  such  traffic  on  the  railways'  systems  in  a  proi)er,  safe,  and  convenient 
manner  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  from  time 
to  time  will  run  proper  and  sufficient  trains  thereon  in  convenient  connection 
with  said  line  of  steamships,  and  will  from  time  to  time  (free  of  charge)  solicit 
freight  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co..  and  duly  perform  their  duties  in  that 
behalf  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(0)  The  Steamship  ('o.  will^ convey  all  traffic  on  the  Steamship  Co.*s  ships  in 
a  proiier,  safe,  and  convenient  manner,  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions and  conditions  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  time  to  time  in  use  by  the 
Steamship  Co.,  and  will  guarantee  that  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore  rates  of 
insurance  will  be  charged  on  such  traffic,  so  as  to  fully  develo|)  the  traffic  of  the 
railways,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

(7)  During  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  this  agreement : 

(a)  The  railways  shall  deliver  all  traffic  for  the  Steamshii>  Co.  on  their 
wharves,  or  by  barges,  alongside  the  steamships,  and  shall  receive  all  traffic 
from  sJiid  Steamship  Co.  upon  said  wharves  or  barges,  the  Steamship  Co. 
delivering  and  receiving  as  usual  on  the  wharves  or  barges. 

(h)  The  railwiiys  agree  to  furnish  the  Stcanishi])  (V>.  at  Newport  News  and 
for  Norfolk  fr€»e  berth  room  for  their  steamers  ojH»rateil  under  this  agreement^ 
and  further  agree  to  a<'cord  to  the  Steamshii)  Co.  free  wharfa^re.  both  inside  and 
outside,  on  all  freight  handled  by  the  Steamship  Co.  under  this  agreement  at 
the  wharves  of  the  railways  when  such  wharfage  would  otherwise*  be  borne  by 
the  Steamship  Co. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  on  s.coount  of  the  steamers  u.sually  having  im|)ort 
cargo,  they  will  proceed  to  Newport  News  first,  there  tliscliarge  and  take  on 
cargo,  and  when  in  readine^s  pr<K-eed  fron)  Newport  News  direct  to  Ijambert's 
Point  to  the  terminals  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  the  Southern  Railway 
to  barge  its  cargo  to  the  steamers.  Any  cargo  arriving  over  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  for  a  steamer  after  her  departure  from  New|M)rt  News  to  be 
barged  to  the  steamer  at  the  jMU't  of  Norfolk  at  the  ex|KMis<»  of  the  (^hesjij^eake 
&  Ohio  Railway. 

(fM  The  Ste:imshii>  Co.  to  take  charge  of  all  the  easlhound  freight  as  soon  as 
taken  hold  of  by  the  vessels'  tackle,  and  to  be  then  and  there  responsible  to  the 
railways  for  the  inland  freight  and  charges  accrued.  Where  the  delivery  of 
freight  is  made  by  lighter,  (he  Steamship  Co.  to  take  Siune  from  the  lighter 
alongside  the  steamer.  The  handling  of  freight  to  be  at  the  e.\i»ense  of  the 
Steamship  Co..  but  its  resiK)Msil)ility  as  to  freight  and  aecnaHl  charges  thereon 
to  begin  only  as  soon  as  taken  hold  of  by  vessels*  tackle.  The  Steamship  Co. 
agrees  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  quick  dispatch  of  the  lighters 
delivering  freight  alongside  steamers.  All  inland  freight  and  charges  to  be 
paid  after  .Siiiling  of  the  steamers  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the 
Steamship  Co.  one  week  thereafter  for  e\aminati(ai. 

The  railways  to  take  charge  of  all  the  westbound  freight  as  soon  as  delivered 
on  their  whar\e-<.  and  to  be  tli<»n  and  there  rej-ponslble  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for 
the  ocean  freight  and  charges  accrmnl.  and  snch  ocean  freight  and  charge** 
accrued  to  be  i)aid  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the  railways  one 
week  thereafter  for  examination. 

{(')  Rills  of  lading  issu<Ml  to  and  from  the  various  jilaces  in  the  rnittnl  States 
of  AnuM'ica  shall  contain  only  the  usual  clauses  and  with  no  mnisual  provision?t 
which  may  deter  or  injure  business. 

(/)  The  railways  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for  American 
soliciting  agents,  jind  th"  Steamship  Co.  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  railways 
for  comiKMn-ation  of  otlK'r  expenses  of  its  agents  in  America  or  in  Ihu-ope. 

(S)  The  railways  agnn*  to  jiay  any  <laims  for  overcharge.  los«<  or  damage  for 
which  they  may  be  legally  liable.  The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  to  pay  any  claims 
for  overcharge,  loss  or  damag(*  for  which  it  may  be  legally  liable,  and  \o  adjust 
any  such  claims  as  may  he  shown  are  customary  f(»r  other  steamship  services 
In  competition  with  it  to  adjust. 

(9)  Nothing  herein  <'ontained,  t>r  anything  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 
companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  ctmslitute  or  create,  or  !»e  deeme<l  to  c<msti- 
tute  or  create,  any  partnership  between  the  said  companies. 
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(10)  In  case  of  any  diflference  or  di?inite  arising  nuder  this  agreement,  such 
difference  or  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  at  New  York,  each  party 
to  select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of 
two  or  more  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  final. 

(11)  The  railways  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  liine  Railway  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  in  delivering 
to  the  vessels  of  the  Steamship  Co.  all  the  export  freight  they  control  via 
Norfolk  destined  to  Amsterdam-Rotterdam. 

(12)  Either  party  to  this  nffreenient  has  the  privilege  of  canceling  same  at 
any  time  after  12  months  from  the  date  hereof,  by  giving  at  least  6  months 
advance  notice  to  the  other  party  in  writing  of  its  Intention  to  cancel,  but  such 
notice  not  to  be  given  i)rior  to  July  1,  1909.  Any  such  notice  can  be  given  to 
the  railways  by  being  addressed  to  the  Chesai)eake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  at  its 
head  office  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head 
office  at  Roanoke,  Va. ;  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head  office  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  or  such  notice  may  be  given  by  the  railways  by  being  addressed  to 
The  United  States  Shipping  Co.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  representative  of  the 
Steamship  Co.;  by  registered  letter. 

(13)  It  is  further  agreed  that  a  notice  of  cancellation  as  provided  for  by  this 
agreement  by  any  one  of  the  railways  does  not  abrogate  the  agreement  as  to 
the  remaining  parties. 

In  witness  wher^^of,  the  parties  hereunto,  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the- 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  Unitkd  States  Shipping  Co., 

By , 

On  behalf  of  the  Nederlandsch  Amerikaansche  Stoamvaart  Maat8chat)py 
(Holland  AmeHka  Lyn). 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co., 

By . 

NoBFOLK  &  Western  Railway  C>o.. 

By . 

Southern  Railway  Co., 
By . 

The  Chaikman.  Has  the  Hamburg- American  Line  agreements  with 
other  railroads  than  those  mentioned;  has  it  any  agreements  with 
any  other  railroads  than  those  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  can  not  tell.  It  is  not  within  my  province.  You 
will  have  to  ask  the  Hamburg- American  Line  representative  for  that, 
because  my  firm  only  acts  for  the  New  York  freight  service,  and  this 
service  from  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  produced  all  the  agreements  with  rail- 
roads on  the  part  of  lines  for  which  you  are  the  representative  or 
agent  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  My  firm  has  other  arrangements  that  were  not 
asked  for,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  give  the  committee  all  the  in- 
formation that  it  desires,  because  above  all  we  wish  the  committee  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  situation,  to  be  as  fully  posted  on  what  is 
being  done  for  its  information,  and  so  that  the  committee  will  have 
the  real  facts  before  it,  and  I  am  therefore,  although  I  have  not  been 
asked,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  give  the  additional  information  you 
ask  for  now.  The  firm  of  Funch,  Edye  Co.  has  had  for  the  last  18 
years  an  arrangement  with  the  Ijouisville  &  Nashville  Railway  Co. 
tor  the  transportation  of  its  export  traffic  through  the  port  of  Pensa- 
cola,  covering  Liverpool,  Bremen,  Havre,  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  The  service  for  Liverpool  is  furnished  by  a  steamship  com- 
pany under  the  S[)anish  flag,  operating  from  Liverpool  to  Cuban 
i)orts,  and  returning  by  way  of  Pensacola,  and  is  know  n  as  the  Serra 
Liine.  The  service  from  Pensocola  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  is 
furnished  by  the  Austria-Americana  KSteamship  Co.    The  Havre  and 
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Bremen  service  is  a  sporadic  one.  entirely  governed  by  the  movement 
of  cotton,  active  durmg  the  season,  and  nonactive  when  there  is  no 
cx)tton  moving.  It  is  partly  covered  by  one  of  the  ships  that  the  rail- 
way company  owns  and  partly  covered  by  such  ships  as  we  charter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  agreements  with  any  other  railroads? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  have  another  agreement,  which  has  quite  re- 
cently been  made  with  the  Aransas  Channel  &  Dock  Co.  for  the 
opening  up  and  development  of  Port  Aransas  in  Texas,  which  is  a 
similar  agreement  to  provide  tonnage  for  such  traffic  as  they  may 
have  moving.  It  is  a  new  undertaking.  It  is  a  development  that  is 
just  beginning,  and  they  will,  we  hope,  largely  contribute  to  the 
movement  of  cotton  from  the  southern  part  of  Texas,  especially 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  because  it  is  early  cotton,  and  it 
is  only  on  all  fours  with  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to-day 
when  a  new  port  or  a  new  service  is  opened.  Every  sacrifice  has  got 
to  be  made  in  order  to  attract  cargo  to  the  port,  and  to  persuade  the 
shippers  as  well  as  consignees  to  favor  the  port.  That  is  a  condition 
which  I  may  say  has  existed  with  every  one  of  the  United  States 
ports,  and  that  is  a  condition  that  has  gradually  developed  the  large 
steamship  lines,  now  operating  from  the  different  ports,  especially  m 
New  York,  and  a  trade  has  been  built  up  from  a  small  beginning, 
small  ships.  Forty  years  ago  the  Hull- American  Line  started  with 
two  ships  to  the  Meuse  Kiver,  Rotterdam,  which  carried  1,200  tons 
of  cargo.  It  was  a  most  difficult  task  to  fill  a  steamer  of  that  size. 
After  running  awhile  they  added  two  more  ships  that  carried  1,800 
tons,  and  we  were  pretty  much  at  our  wits'  ends  to  know  how  to  fill 
those  ships.  Of  course  they  were  larger  and  two  sailings  a  month  as 
against  one.  When  those  ships  came  along  we  found  it  very  soon 
developed  the  trade,  it  attracted  business,  and  we  found  it  was  easier 
to  fill  those  two  ships  than  it  had  been  to  fill  the  one  ship.  To-day 
the  Hull-American  Line  has  a  fine  and  efficient  service,  as  good  as 
any,  composed  of  combined  passenger  and  freight  boats,  as  fine  as 
you  can  find  in  the  world,  and  where  the  ships  carried  1,200  tons  40 
years  ago,  the  ships  to-day  carry  12,000  tons;  and  where  they  had 
monthly  service  40  years  ago,  there  is  to-day  a  weekly  service  or  these 
ships;  and  that  is  a  condition,  gentlemen,  that  you  can  dwell  upon 
and  explain  at  every  port  and  every  service,  it  will  carry  us  entirely 
too  far,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  your  time,  but,  of  course, 
these  steamship  companies  have  made  heavy  sacrifices;  they  have 
suffered  great  losses. 

The  Hull-American  Line  at  one  time  had  to  write  off  half  its 
capital ;  it  was  sunk,  gone,  and  so  a  great  many  other  steamship  com- 
panies have  been  obliged  to  lose  a  large  amount  of  money  in  develop- 
ing the  business  in  which  they  had  entered,  and  it  is  not  therefore  un- 
reasonable for  them  to  feel,  that  having  done  what  they  have  done  to 
create  a  trade,  that  they  should  be  protected  and  that  they  should 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  agreements  or  any  understandings,  say, 
with  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  or  those  roads  going 
into  New  York? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Railroad  agreements  are  never  made  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  care  where  they  are  made. 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  mean  that  New  York  is  an  open  port;  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  ports.  It  is  because  we  have  so  many  railroads 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  railroad  agreements ;  in  fact,  we  would 
rather  be  free,  open  to  take  cargo  from  every  railroad  than  to  have 
an  agreement.  When  you  come  to  other  ports  where  they  own  the 
docks  and  where  you  are  obliged  to  go  to  their  terminal  and  load 
careo  at  a  terminal  of  the  railroad,  the  condition  is  somewhat 
diflferent. 

The  Chairman.  New  York,  you  say,  you  call  an  open  port,  and 
the  docking  facilities  are  under  the  control  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  or  under  the  control  of  private  owners. 

The  Chahiman.  Not  under  the  control  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir;  no  steamer  ever  goes  to  a  railroad  pier  to 
load  miscellaneous  cargo.  The  only  time,  I  think,  that  a  steamer 
will  go  to  a  railroad  pier  is  when  she  loads  a  full  cargo  of  grain  and 
goes  to  the  grain  elevator  and  loads  it  at  the  railroad  terminal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  too? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  condition  in  Philadelphia  is  different.  Two 
railroads  there,  one  is  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  is  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Heading,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  has  certain  lines 
coming  to  its  terminal  and  the  Reading  has  other  lines  coming  to  its 
terminal,  and  they  interchange ;  they  go  to  the  terminals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  Reading  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania own  boats  themselves  that  are  engaged  in  this  shipping? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  olden  times,  I 
believe,  had  a  very  large  share,  rather  a  very  large  financial  interest 
in  the  International  Navigation  Co.,  which  operated  the  Red  Star 
Line  and  afterwards  the  American  Line,  but  I  believe  they  have  no 
interest  to-day.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  no  interest  at  all, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  about  foreign  trade,  but  they  own  a 
great  deal  of  coaling  boats  and  such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  In  the  coastwise  trade  it  is  different,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hjvrdy.  That  is  another  story.     I  will  not  go  into  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  in  Philadelphia.  I  remember  going 
up  the  water  front  there  for  a  number  of  miles,  and  it  looked  to  me 
like  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  companies  have  monopolized 
the  entire  water  front  except  one  pier,  which  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  city;  and  yet  they  complain  that  they  can  not  develop 
their  shipping  interests,  and  I  wondered  if  they  were  blind  enough  to 
not  know  why. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  I  think  that  is  correct,  so  far  as  the  piers  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  the  piers  in  Philadelphia  are  very  largely  con- 
trolled by  these  two  railroads,  and  there  was  a  period  when,  I 
think,  cargo,  so  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  was  concerned,  was  not 
brought  to  Philadelphia.  The  Reading,  I  think,  took  the  position 
of  forcing  what  they  could  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  because 
that  was  their  terminal,  unless  they  worked  over  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  into  New  York.  And,  again,  that  did  not  suit  the  Reading; 
they  wanted  their  own  road  developed,  and  by  increasing  the  traffic 
from  the  Reading  terminals,  having  different  lines  running  from  the 
Reading  terminals  to  European  ports,  it  more  or  less  forced  the  hand 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pennsylvania  took  a  different  position. 
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The  situaticn  at  present,  I  am  free  to  say,  is  that  all  along  the  coast 
here  the  railroads  do  what  they  can  to  develop  the  port  to  which 
they  are  running.  I  think  that  the  railroads  have  forced  more  than 
one  steamsliip  company  to  give  them  a  service,  although,  perhaps, 
the  conditions  did  not  really  warrant  it. 

I  know  that  the  Boston  reads  have  forced  the  steamship  cumpanies 
to  go  into  Boston  and  take  rates  that  they  can  get  at  New  York  just 
as  well,  because  under  the  filing  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
niis-sion,  east  bound,  there  is  not  any  difference  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  of  course  a  steamship  company  would  have  no  in- 
terest to  go  into  Boston  when  they  could  get  the  same  rates  from 
New  York.  Of  course,  there  is  a  differential  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  as  against  Boston  and  New  York,  and  that  brings  us 
again  to  the  disturbance  we  had  here  lately  between  those  railroads 
where,  under  certain  decisions  or  opinions  given  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  differentials  were  to  be  adjusted.  I  feel 
this  way :  That  each  of  those  ports  is  entitled  to  a  certain  share  of 
the  business  tKat  is  moving.  If  New  York  attempted  to  materially 
increase  its  traffic,  it  would  have  a  great  many  difficulties  to  handle 
it — s{)eaking  entirely  now  so  far  as  Atlantic  business  is  concerned — 
and  I  think  certain  cla&ses  of  cargo  can  move  more  readily  through 
the  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Gottheil. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  should  like  just  a  minute.  It  will  not  take  me 
more  than  a  minute.  I  have  here  before  me,  gentlemen,  the  "  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,"  which  was  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  connection  with  a  very  similar  ques- 
tion to  that  which  is  now  being  investigated  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  It  was  in  1909.  I  should  like  to  state  that  the 
advantages  secured  by  a  conference  system  are  given  in  this  report 
to  be: 

(A)  Regularity  and  high  class  of  service. 

B)  Stability  of  rates. 

C)  Maintenance  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent. 

(D)  Economy  in  a  more  ec<^)nomical  distribution  of  cost  of  service. 

(E)  Uniform  rates  to  all  merchants,  and 

(F)  No  carriage  of  ship's  account,  which  means  no  cargoes  to  be 
carried  on  ship's  account. 

This  report,  gentlemen,  deals  very  minutely  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  especially  deals  with  the  question  of  deferred-rebate  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  this:  That  months  ago  we  went 
through  that.     We  have  it. 

Mr.  (ioiTHEiL.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  say  it  expresses  so 
thoroughly  my  views  on  the  question  of  the  conference  and  on  the 
question  of  the  rebate  system  that  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
pages  88  to  50  embodied  in  the  record  as  i)art  of  my  testimony  before 
your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  objection.  That  is  the  substance  of  their 
findings  in  favor  of  conference,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes. 


[ 
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[Papc  .TS.l 
Part  IV. 

ADVANTAGES    ATrRIBUTED    TO   THE   SHIPPINCJ    CO.NFKRJ  N(  K    AND    DKFERRED-RF.BATE 

8YSTKM. 

111.  It  has  be(«n  generally  recognized  by  e<onoinisis  aud  writers  ou  trade 
organization  tliat  the  various  forms  of  transiiort  or  locomotion  sliould  be  classed 
among  the  trades  where  monoi)oly  may  secure  very  great  advantages.  Whether 
the  service  of  carriage  by  sea  is  one  in  which  the  disadvantages  of  monopoly 
are  outweighed  by  its  advantages  is  the  main  question  in  issue  in  this  inquiry. 
Monoi>oIies  or  combinations  are,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  beneficial  in 
proportion  as  they  bring  about  the  substitution  of  something  which  is  more 
for  something  which  is  less  valuable,  or  enable  more  of  a  particular  thing  or 
service  to  be  produced  or  provided  at  a  decreased  cost.  It  will  therefore  be 
material  to  consider  how  far  the  system  of  shU)ping  conferences  and  deferred 
rebates  conforms  to  these  tests. 

112.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  by  its  advocates  for  the  system  may  be 
classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Improvements  in  service  by — 

(a)  The  institution  and  maintenance  of  regular  sailings  and  sbible  rates  of 
freight. 

(b)  The  provision  of  steamers  of  high  class  and  si)eed. 

(2)  Economy  in  cost  of  service. 

(3)  More  economic  distribution  of  cost  of  service. 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent. 

(5)  Uniform  rates  of  freight  to  all  shippers,  large  or  small. 

(6)  No  carriage  on  ship's  account. 

We  shall  accordii'gly  in  this  part  of  our  report  consider  in  what  sense  these 
are  real  advantages,  to  what  extent  they  are  guaranteed  by,  and  how  far  they 
are  dependent  upon,  the  system  of  shipping  conferences  and  deferred  rebates. 

(l)    IMPR0\'EMEWT8    IN    SERVICE. 

(a)  The  institution  and  maintenance  of  regular  .mailings  aud  stable  rates  of 
freight. 

113.  It  is  daimt^l  by  the  shipowners,  and,  indeed,  generally  admitted,  that 
the  provision  of  a  regular  service  of  steamships  is  of  nuich  importance  to  a 
merchant.  His  opportunities  of  shipping  are  increasetl,  and  their  occurrence 
at  regular  intervals  and  on  fixed  dates  removes  the  necessity  of  storing  his 
goods.  He  has  not  to  engage  cargo  space  in  advance,  and  if  at  the  last  moment 
he  does  not  wish  to  or  is  unable  to  ship  his  goods  he  Incurs  no  penalty  and 
suffers  no  inconvenience.  But  these  regular  facilities  are  not  only  of  im- 
portance for  reas^)ns  of  this  nature.  They  have  an  economic  value  In  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  trade.  This  was  well  described  by  Sir  James  Mackay 
(of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.),  as  follows:  *' If  you  keep  on 
supplying  goods  to  a  country  or  to  your  customers  with  regularity  you  increase 
the  consumption ;  if  you  supply  these  goods  fitfully,  and  you  do  not  supply  the 
demand  w^hen  the  vacuum  is  there,  then  you  never  get  it  again  in  the  same 
degree.  Whereas  if  you  have  a  regular  service  of  ships  going  out  and  con- 
stantly taking  out  cargoes,  in  my  opinion  you  are  increasing  the  demand  in 
India  aud  increasing  the  consumption  in  the  country."  We  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion, and  consider  that  the  dispatch  of  steamers  at  regular  dates  advertised 
beforehand  is  not  only  a  desirable  but  an  essential  requirement  of  the  trade  in 
general  merchandise  at  the  present  day. 

114.  When  to  regularity  of  sailings  is  added  stability  of  freights,  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  is  said  to  be  still  greater.  Merchants  are  enabled  to  make 
forward  contracts  to  deliver  their  goods  not  only  by  a  certain  date  but  also 
at  a  fixed  price,  including  cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  All  merchants  ship- 
ping general 

(Marginal  references:  J.  Holt,  1686;  Mackay,  19844.) 
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merchandise  agree,  we  believe,  that  regular  sailings  are  of  great  advantage, 
though  they  differ  to  some  extent  as  to  the  dependence  of  regular  sailings 
upon  the  rebate  system.    They   vary,   however,   in   their  opinions  as  to  the 
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necessity  of  stable  rates  of  freight.  The  greiit  preponderance  of  evidence 
before  iis  was  to  the  effect  that  stjible  rates  and  regular  sailings  were  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  trade  at  the  present  day.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Langdon  (president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce),  in  speaking 
of  the  cotton-piece  trade,  drew  an  interesting  distinction  between  the  trade 
to  the  East  and  that  to  the  West.  He  expressed  the  view  that  in  the  trade 
to  the  East  stable  rates  of  freight  and  regular  sailings  were  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  rensons  that  orders  are  generally  i)laced  months  ahead,  and  the 
trade  is  conducted  in  large  quantities  and  for  a  small  profit  on  a  cash  basis. 
In  the  western  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  done 
on  the  credit  system  and  for  large  profits,  he  thought  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  merchants  would  not  be  better  off  under  a  free  freight  market. 
Mr.  Zimmern  (of  Measrs.  L.  Reiss,  Bros.  &  Co..  large  shippers  to  China) 
agreed  with  this  opinion  so  far  as  the  eastern  trade  is  concerned,  and  he 
stated  that  where  there  are  so  many  factors,  e.  g.,  exchange,  which  introduce 
uncertainty  into  the  trade,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  one  factor,  viz,  freight, 
which  is  certain. 

115.  We  are  of  opinion  that  stability  in  rates  of  freight  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  regular  trades.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  with- 
out Such  stability  the  publication  of  rate  tariffs  and  classifications  of  goods,  to 
which  many  of  our  witnesses  atached  great  weight,  could  not  be  secured. 

(h)  The  provision  of  steamers  of  high  class  and  speed. 

116.  It  is  claimed  as  an  advantage  of  the  conference  system  that,  by  reason 
of  the  greater  security  which  it  provides,  it  enables  shipowners  to  supply  ves- 
sels of  higher  class  and  greater  speed,  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  particular  trades. 

117.  The  advantages  of  shipping  by  vessels  of  high  class  and  speed  are  ob- 
vious. The  insurance  premium  on  cargo  is  less,  and  the  cargo  is  delivered  in 
better  order  and  with  greater  dispatch.  It  is  equally  an  advantage  that  the 
steamers  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  to  be  employed.  The  conditions  of  different  trades  are  seldom  the 
same.  They  vary  in  the  draft  of  water  at  the  ports  of  discharging.  They 
vary  also  in  the  nature  of  the  cargo  which  they  yield  and  in  the  quantities  and 
seasons  in  w^hich  that  cargo  is  provided.  In  the  Australian  and  Argentine  trade, 
for  example,  a  large  part  of  the  homeward  cargo  consists  of  iierlshable  goods, 
such  as  meat,  fruit,  and  butter,  and  for  the  safe  carriage  of  these  commodities 
vessels  specially  fitted  with  cool  chambers  and  refrigerating  plant  are  essential. 
Further,  in  the  homeward  trade  from  the  Argentine,  vessels  specially  con- 
structed, of  light  draft,  are  required.  The  adaptation  of  steamers  tc  suit  the 
requirements  of  particular  trades  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  relieves 
shippers  of  any  anxiety  as  to  the  class  or  nature  of  the  vessel  by  which  they 
are  going  to  ship,  and  enables  them  to  count  upon  a  unlfom  and  stable  rate 
of  insurance  in  making  forward  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  goods. 

118.  Clearly,  then,  the  most  economic  carrying  instrument  for  a  particular 
trade  Is  one  which  has  beoen  built  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  bo  pointed  out  that  the  extent  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  from  a  service  of  steamers  of  high  class  and  si>ecial  quali- 
ties varies  according  to  the  nature  of  a  niorchant's  business  and  the  character 
of  the  goods  which  he  ships.  To  many  these  advantages  are  essential.  To 
others  a  service  of  a  lower  class  of  vessel  would  be  equally  advantageous,  and 
the  correspondingly  lower  rates  would  render  such  a  service  desirable. 

(2)    ECONOMY    IN    COST   OF    SERVICE. 

119.  It  is  contended  by  those  who  have  expressed  views  adverse  to  shipping 
conferences  that  the  monopoly  obtained  through  the  system  of  referred  rebates 
may,  in  cases,  enable  them  to  charge  rates  which  are  higher  than  the  cost  of 
the  service  plus  a  reasonable  addition  for  profit.  Whether  they  have,  in  fact, 
done  so  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  here.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed 
by  the  shipowners  that  the  working  of  the  system  by  reducing  the  cost  of  service* 
may,  and  does,  eventually  result  in  h>wQV  charges  to  the  shipper. 

(Marginal  references:  Langdon,  ♦>79.  r.K7-(>ss :  Zinnnern,  ia7(JS ;  Zinnnern,  l.'isr»r). ^ 
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120.  In  Part  II  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  various  means  adopted  by 
the  conferences  to  apportion  traffic  and  regulate  competition.  These,  by  mini- 
mizing wasteful  competition  among  the  lines,  must,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
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reduce  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  service  supplied  by  the  conference,  and;  unless 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  passes  entirely  into  the  poclsets  of  the  shipowners, 
may  counteract  the  tendency  toward  hicreased  rates,  which  a  cessation  of 
competition  renders  possible. 

121.  A  second  factor  which  may  conduce  to  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
^rvice  is  the  effect  which  the  conference  system  has  had  upon  building.  We 
have  already  in  paragraphs  116-118  noted  the  economic  efifact  of  improve- 
ments In  the  ch^ss  of  vessel  supplied.  Economies  ne  eflected  also  in  the  size  of 
the  vessel.  A  large  vessel,  provided  that  it  can  be  filled,  is  a  more  economic 
vessel  than  a  small  one.  The  larger  the  vessel  the  smaller  the  ratio  which 
working  expenses  bear  to  gross  earnings.  The  tendency  on  this  account  to  build 
ships  of  greater  cj'rrylng  capacity  is,  we  are  informed,  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  tramp  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  liner.  But  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  the  case 
of  ships  which  have  to  sail  whether  their  cargo  spaces  are  full  or  not,  this 
tendency  would,  to  some  extent,  be  checked,  if  they  were  deprived  of  every 
means  of  securing  merchnnts  custom  other  than  the  excellence  of  their  service. 
While,  however,  the  tendency,  which  we  have  noted,  to  build  steamers  of  large 
size  and  high  class  up  to  a  point  leads  to  economy  In  cost  of  service,  It  Is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  a  system  which  leaves  competition  in  facilities,  as  distinct 
from  rates,  largely  unaffected,  the  result  may  be  undue  Inflation  either  In  the 
number,  the  size,  or  the  value  of  the  ships.  To  this, subject  we  recur  In  para- 
graphs 177-185. 

(3)  More  economic  distribution  of  cost  of  service. 

122.  To  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  conference  system  in  distributing  cost 
of  service  over  the  various  items  of  cargo  carried  It  is  necessary  first  to 
understand  how  the  cost  is  borne  !n  the  open  market.  The  rate  provided  for 
in  the  charter  party  of  a  tramp  or  sailing  vessel  is,  speaking  generally,  one 
rate,  based  upon  the  fluctuating  value  of  tonnaga  as  determined  by  the  lawfl 
of  supply  and  demand. 

123.  Under  the  conference  system  the  quaslmonopoly  obtained  by  combina- 
tion and  the  system  of  deferred  rebates  lifts  the  rates  to  a  large  measure  out- 
side the  sphere  of  competition.  Rates  are  no  longer  assessed  according  to  the 
value  of  tonnage  as  determined  by  supply  and  demand.  A  tariff- or  classifica- 
tion Is  drawn  up,  applying  different  rates  to  different  articles^  and  these  rates 
are  maintained  over  long  periods.  In  the  making  of  this  tariff  an  entirely 
different  standard  from  that  on  «whlch  tramp  rates  are  assessed '  is  ;|ip{Hl^. 
The  limit  In  the  case  of  each  commodity  Is  "what  the  traflle  will -bear,"  for 
broadly  regarded  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  shipowner  to  charge  a  rate 
wh!ch  will  result  in  the  diminution  of  traflSc. 

124.  But  other  considerations  are  takdu  into  account.  Where,  as  In  the  case 
of  heavy  lifts  or  dangerous  goods,  exceptional  charges  are  Incurred  In  stowage, 
and  In  loading  and  discharging,  the  element  of  cost  of  service  is  considered. 
Cost  of  service,  however,  so  far  as  most  goods  ure  cimcerned,  is  difllcult  to 
estimate,  and  is  therefore  only  taken  into  account  in  exceptional  cases.  It  Is, 
however,  often  taken  Into  consideration  In  settling  the  relative  rates  to  or 
from  various  ports  served  by  the  same  line.  Ports  where  the  duties  are  low,  or 
where  there  are  exceptional  facilities  for  discharging,  and  ports  where  coal 
is  forthcoming,  receive  pro  tanto  lower  rates  than  ports  lacking  such  advantages. 

125.  Another  factor  of  even  greater  Importance  Is  the  value  of  the  commodity. 
Wh<>re  goods  are  divided  Into  classes,  these  classes  correspond  roughly  with  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and  where  the  rates  are  quoted  separately  for  each  commodity 
here  again  value  seems  to  play  an  Important  part.  This,  it  Is  claimed,  has 
advantages.  It  enables  the  shipping  companies  to  apportion  the  cost  of  their 
service  over  the  various  Items  of  traffic  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  most  of 
the  trade.  If  a  rate  bears  hardly  on  one  article  It  can  be  reduced  and  com- 
pensation obtained  by  an  Increase  In  another  direction.  It  enables  the  shipping 
companies  to  look  at  the  trade  not  only  as  It  is,  but  as  It  may  become.  Thus, 
Mr.  Alcock,  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  stated  with  regard  to  the 
trade  to  the  West  coast  of  South  America  that  "  at  the  present  moment 

s 
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Report  of  South  African  Subcommission,  par.  16.) 
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fhere  are  many  ports  called  at  which  are  simply  being  nursed,  iind  altliditgh  in 
ftiany  cases  there  is  no  homeward  cargo  from  these  ports,  the^  aare  pot  on  ft 
feasonable  footing  ip.  the  matter  of  frelgfita''  .  .  ' :     .^ 
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.  126.  At  the  same  time,  the  api)ortlonment  of  the  cost  of  service  in  this  way 
may  lead  to  hardships  in  particular  cases.  The  rates  on  goods  which  are  suIh 
ject  to  competition  by  tramps  or  sailing  vessels  will  naturally  be  fixed  low,  and 
this  may  lead  to  a  higher  rate  being  imposed  on  articles  not  subject  to  com* 
Xietition.  Thus,  in  spealsing  of  the  low  rate  obtained  for  cotton  piece  goods 
)>y  the  combination  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  importers  in  Bombay,  Sir  James 
Mackay  said.  "  It  may  be  that  this  low  rate  of  freight  on  piece  goods  from 
Liverpool  to  Bombay  necessitates  a  higher  rate  on  other  good&'*  Similarly,  to 
compensate  themselves  for  the  low  rates  which  governments,  municipalities,  and 
other  shippers  of  ''contract  quantities"  are  able  to  demand,  the  shipowners 
may  possibly  charge  higher  rates  on  the  goods  of  the  general  merchant  Again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tramp,  rates  are  fixed  with  reference  to  the  round  voyageb 
A  lack  of  freight  or  excessive  competition  in  the  homeward  trade  may  therefore 
result  in  a  higher  rate  being  charged  for  goods  outward.  This  relation  of  the 
outward  and  homeward  cargo  is  especially  evident  in  the  South  African  trad^ 
where  the  permanent  lack  of  cargo  homeward  results  in  a  corresponding  Ib- 
l^ation  of  the  outward  rates.  Similarly,  a  commodity,  which  from  its  de- 
sirability as  cargo  may  be  able  to  command  a  very  low  rate  in  the  open  market 
may,  when  charged  by  the  standard  of  value  or  of  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear/' 
have  to  pay  a  very  enhanced  rate.  An  interesting  example  of  this  was  given 
with  regard  to  the  rate  on  tin  charged  by  the  Straits  Homeward  Conference. 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Coa- 
tinent 

127.  We  have  in  paragraph  62  given  some  account  of  the  agreements  and 
UHderstHndtngs  existing  between  the  lines  carrying  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Ck>ntinent,  under  which  the  siime  rates  are  charged  on  similar  articlea 
These  agreements,  we  believe,  exist  either  in  the  form  of  a  written  document 
or  in  that  of  an  understanding  in  practically  every  long  voyage  trade  from 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  New  Zealand,  which  is  entirely  in  tile 
hands  of  British  lines. 
'  128u  The  only  ground  on  which  it  could  be  contended  that  these  agreements 
are  not  to  the  benefit  of  British  trade  was  that  taken  by  Mr.  Maclay  (a  tramp 
shipowner),  who  contended  that  in  an  open  freight  market  the  rates  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  British  shipping,  could  not  but 
be  lower  than  the  rates  ctarged  from  the  Continent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
frequently  urged  by  the  shipowners  thnt  but  for  the  rebate  system  rates  from 
the  Continent  would  be  lower  than  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

129.  As  to  this,  we  fail  to  see  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Maclay*s  contention  can 
be  supi)orted.  If  the  phrase  "open  market'*  has  any  meaning,  it  is  thnt  the 
tonnage  in  it  operates  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  without 
regard  to  national  boundaries.  We  fail,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  predominance 
of  British  shipping  any  re.MSon  for  supposing  that  the  rates  would  in  an  open 
market  he  lower  In  this  country  than  In,  say,  France  or  Holland  or  any  other 
European  country  equally  favorably  situated  for  the  markets  oversea.  On  the 
contrary,  It  appears  to  us  that,  if  and  in  so  far  as  under  an  open  market  ship- 
owners were  tied  to  national  ports,  the  subsidies  which  are  granted  to  national 
shipping  by  many  foreign  Governments  would  enable  them  to  carry  goods  at 
lower  rates  than  British  shipowners.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
agreements  for  maintaining  rates  of  freight  at  an  equal  level  from  the  Continent 
and  United  Kingdom  have  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  trade  in  averting  rate 
wars.  We  do  not  found  this  opinion  ui>on  any  contention  that  the  rates  in  an 
open  market  would  be  higher  from  this  country  than  from  the  Continent,  but 
solely  upon  the  ground  that  rate  wars  are  detrimental  to  trade  generally.  The 
agreements,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  Judge,  have  been  loyally  observed,  and, 
except  to  cases  where  they  have  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  disputes  within 
the  conference  or  by  incursions  from  without,  they  have  had  a  permanent  and 
real  effect  in  saaintaining  equality  of  rates. 

fMVirglnttl  references:    Alcock.  preds,  par.  12,  20838;   Bibby,  21032;  Blake, 
10657-d;  Madtay.  19689;  Soper,  lfl6-7;  Dyer,  1814;  R.  H.  Price  (S.  A.),  1003; 
.  Mackay,  19585;  McArthur,  precis,  par.  14, 12535-6, 12433, 12480-1, 12425;  It  D. 
Hoft,  m46;  Maclay,  8488-9;  Cook,  19102.) 

IFi^gp  42.1 

188i  Weamitortber  ef  eptnloo  that  tbe  exlstenGe  of  organised  conferences  4vf 
i^icalar  Hnea  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  interested  in  developing  the  ex|N»rt 
trade  of  their  own  countrieB,  is  In  itsetf  a  fbctor  lendliic  to  preveiit  tbe  nitM 
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from  either  side  from  being  maintained  at  an  unduly  high  level,  or  at  a  level 
which  tinders  the  development  of  British  trade. 

131.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dfeal  here  with  two  cases  In  which  it  Is  alleged 
that  distinct  preferences  of  a  prominent  character  have  been  accorded  to  conti- 
nental Shi  Pliers: 

(1)  The  trade  to  New  Zealand  which,  both  from  the  Continent  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  in  the  hands  of  British  lines. 

(2)  The  through  rates  from  inland  towns  in  Germany  granted  by  the  German 
State  railways  in  concert  with  certain  German  steamship  companies. 

(i)  2'rade  with  New  Zealand.— \t  is  understood  that  there  are  no  lines,  either 
British  or  foreign,  carrying  direct  from  the  Continent  to  New  Zealand.  Conti- 
nental goods  are  sent  to  New  Zealand  via  London,  where  they  are  transhipped 
into  the  direct  steamers  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  secretary  to  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave 
several  Instances,  ranging  from  1903  to  lfi06,  of  cases  in  which  the  through  n'te 
from  the  Continent  via  I>ondon  wrs  lower  ttan  the  local  rate  charged  on  British 
goods.  He  informed  us  that  in  1903  the  question  of  these  differential  rates  was 
brorght  to  tlie  notice  of  some  of  the  shipping  companies  by  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Tyser  Lines  stated  that  **  their  object  In  fixing 
lower  n  tes  from  continental  ports  wrs  to  tj  ke  it  out  of  the  power  of  continental 
stermship  companies  to  run  a  service  from  the  Continent  direct  to  New  Zealand, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  competing  with  the  Germans,  which  they  were 
doing  at  considenible  cost  to  the  New  Zealand  steamship  lines." 

Mr.  Blyth,  of  the  Walsall  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  similar  Instances  of 
differential  rates,  existing  In  1906  and  1907,  on  printing  machinery,  sail  cloth, 
canvas,  and  collar  checks.  The  Invercargill  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  quote 
similar  differentiations  in  the  rates  on  enamel  ware  and  nails. 

'We  regret  that,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  New  Zealand  conference  lines  to 
depute  a  representative  to  give  evidence  before  us,  we  were  unable  to  examine 
them  In  regard  to  these  differential  rates. 

(ii)  Through  rates  from  inland  toicns  in  Germany. — These  through  rates 
have  been  referred  to  by  several  witnesses  as  an  Instance  of  the  failure  of 
British  conference  lines  to  obtain  equality  of  treatment  for  British  shippers. 
And  thouph.  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  this 
point,  an  Inquiry  into  the  subject  generally  does  not  come  within  our  terms  of 
reference,  it  peems  advisable  that  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  reb'tlon 
of  these  through  rates  to  the  agreements  as  to  rates  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

Through  rates  are  arranged  by  the  German  State  railways  with  certain  Ger- 
man steamship  companies,  and  they  Inclrde  carriage  by  rail  from  the  inNnd 
town  to  the  port  and  carriage  to  the  foreign  port  of  destination  by  the  steamer. 
The  trades  In  which  these  through  rates  are  granted  and  the  lines  by  which 
they  are  avallrble  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  trade  from  Hamburg  to  the  Levant  by  the  German  Tievant  Line. 

(2)  The  trade  from  Bremen  to  the  Levant  by  the  Bremen  Levant  Tiine. 

(3)  The  trade  from  Hamburg  to  ports  in  East  and  South  Africa  by  the  Ger- 
man East  African  Line. 

The  specific  ports  in  these  trades  to  which  goods  can  be  carried  on  through 
rates  are  given  In  Sir  W.  Ward's  report  In  Appendix,  Part  III.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  here  that  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony  are  not  Included,  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  area  served  by  the  south  African  conference  is  concerned,  the  only 
ports  to  which  the  arrangement  applies  are  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay.  and  Belra. 

The  arrangement  for  the  apportlorment  of  the  through  rate  between  the  ship- 
ping companies  and  the  State  railways  is  kept  secret,  and  we  are.  therefore, 
unable  to  say  whether  the  freight  received  by  the  shipping  companies  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  fi'elght  received  for  port  to  port  carriage  on  goods  not  shipped  on 
through  rates^  which  in  the  case  of  the  south  African  trade  is  by  agreement 

(Marginal  references:  Wright,  precis,  par.  2-6;  Blyth,  precis,  par.  3-5;  App., 

Part  III,  p.  216.) 
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the  same  as  the  freight  charged  by  the  British  lines.  It  was  urged  by  certain 
witnesses  that  the  amount  received  by  the  German  line  out  of  the  through 
rate  was  less  than  the  ordinary  port  to  port  rate,  but  little  evidence  could  hm 
adduced  in  support  of  this  oth^  than  the  supposition  that,  as  goods  are  car- 
ried by  weight  on  the  railways,  the  through  rate  must  be  arranged  entirely  op 
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a  weight  basis,  and  that,  If  the  share  received  by  the  shipping  companies  con- 
sists of  the  port  to  port  rate,  based  according  to  weight,  this  must  in  most  cases 
result  in  their  carrying  a  larger  amount  per  freight  ton  than  the  British  lines. 

Any  suppositions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  share  of  the  through  rate  received 
by  the  German  lines  to  the  port-to-port  rate  charged  on  goods  not  carried  on 
through  rates  can  only  be  speculative.  The  relation  is  not  even  known  to  the 
British  llnea  What  js  clear  is  that  the  through  rate  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  rate  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  tariff  railway  rate  to  the  ordinary 
port-to-port  ra*e.  Such  rates  constitute,  therefore,  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
export  trade  of  German  manufacturers  and  an  indirect  subsidy  to  those  Ger- 
man lines  by  which  alone  they  are  available.  And,  as  they  are  only  rendered 
posfiible  by  the  action  of  the  German  Government,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
British  Hues  can  in  no  way  be  held  responsible  for  the  preference  which  these 
rate.s  jiccord  to  German  goods.  The  British  lines  are,  in  fact,  themselves 
injured  by  the  indirect  subsidy  which  the  arrangement  accords  to  certain  Ger- 
man shipping  companies.  We  may,  however,  add  that,  according  to  Mr.  Byron, 
80  far  V8  the  British  shipowners  are  able  to  gather,  the  quantity  of  cargo  that 
Is  shipped  to  South  Africa  on  these  through  bills  of  lading  forms  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  shipmen  s  from  Germany. 

(5)    UNIFORM  BATES  OF  FBEIGHT  TO  ALL  MEBCHANTB,  LARGE  OB  SMALL. 

132.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  conference  system  shipowners  are  enabled, 
except  as  regards  whnt  are  known  as  *' contract  quantities,"  referred  to  in 
paragraph  63  (p.  26  ad  fin.)  to  charge  the  same  rates  to  all  shippers  alike, 
whether  large  or  small.  In  other  words,  l"^  is  clalme<.l  that  the  system  enables 
them  to  protect  the  "small  man"  from  his  more  wealthy  competitor,  and  the 
great  majority  of  merchants  appear  to  regard  this  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  la'e  Mr.  Soper,  in  fact,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  South  African 
Mer'»hant.s*  Committee,  apparently  looked  upon  uniformity  of  rates  as  the 
most  important  advantage  which  the  system  could  confer. " 

133.  That  the  system  has  the  effec  of  protecting  the  "small  man"  is,  we 
think,  beyond  doubt.  To  the  large  shipper,  on  the  other  band,  whose  consign- 
ments vre  on  such  a  scale  that  in  an  open  freight  market  he  could  obtain  a 
preference  over  his  smaller  competitors,  uniformity  is  probably  of  no  advan- 
tage: and  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  such  uniformity  is  prob- 
ably d"e  to  the  fac  that,  while  such  of  the  larger  merchants  as  approve  of 
the  whole  conference  system  acquiesce  in  uniformity  of  rates  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  system,  the  majority  of  shippers  come  within  the  category  of 
"sninll  nipu,"  to  whom  uniformity  Is  an  undoubted  advantage. 

134.  Rut  the  economic  advantage  of  uniformity  of  rates  Is  to  be  tested,  we 
think,  not  by  its  effect  on  this  or  that  Fection  of  the  mercantile  community,  but 
by  Its  effect  on  the  general  course  of  trade.  The  important  consideration  is 
whether  a  system  of  uniform  rates  results  in  Increasing  the  volume  of  exports 
and  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  as  compared  with  a  system  of  open 
competition  under  which  the  powerful  shippers,  or  combinations  of  them  could 
obtain  preferential  rates. 

135.  In  favor  of  a  system  under  which  preferential  rates  would  be  allowed  It 
has  been  argued  that,  as  business  can  be  done  at  less  cost  on  a  large  scale  than 
it  can  on  a  small  scale,  the  consumer  and  producer  sbould  not  be  deprived  of  the 
reduction  in  cost  which  would  ensue,  if  those  operating  on  a  large  scale  were 
allowed  preferential  terma  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  argument 
is  fallacious  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  system  of  uniform  rates  does  not  apply  to  "contract  quantities"  nor 
to  goods  shipped  in  bulk. 

(2)  At  the  present  day,  when  goods  are  dispatched  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  the  service  performed  by  the  shliwwner  Is  the  same  and  costs  the  same  for 
the  same  character  of  shipment,  whatever  the  scale  of  business  of  the  shipper 
for  whom  it  is  i)erformed.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  preferential  rates  are 

< Marginal  references:  Currie,  precis,  par.  4;  Lloyd,  16043;  Byron,  15256;  8o])er, 

precis,  par.  12,  125-6,  385-6.) 
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given  to  the  large  shipper,  the  shipowner  must  recoup  himself  by  charging  smaller 
shippers  rates  proportionately  higher  than  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  cost  of  the  service. 
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(3)  We  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  if  preferrential  rates  were  granted 
to  a  privileged  section  of  merchants,  the  benefit  of  those  rates  would  reach  the 
producer  or  consumer. 

136.  And  not  only  are  we  for  the  above  reasons  of  opinion  that  the  system  of 
uniform  rates  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public,  but  we  consider  that  the 
system  Is  on  economic  grounds  and  on  grounds  of  public  policy  preferable  to  a 
system  of  preferential  rates,  since,  by  preventing  Inrge  firms  from  obtaining  too 
much  power.  It  promotes  competition  In  a  sphere  where  competition  is  valuable, 
and  ensures  the  benefits  of  such  competition  reaching  the  consumer. 

(e)    NO  CABRIAGE  ON   SHIP'S   ACCOUNT. 

137.  It  Is  contended  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  conference  system  Is 
that  shipowners  abstnin  from  carrying  cargo  on  their  own  account  in  competi- 
tion with  merchants.  They  admittedly  make,  however,  an  exception  with  regard 
to  coal,  which  they  claim  the  right  to  carry,  either  for  the  use  of  their  own 
steamers  or  for  sale  abroad. 

138.  As  regards  this  feature  of  the  system  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the 
long  run  It  results  In  a  diminution  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  Instances  have.  In 
ffect,  been  brought  to  our  notice  In  which  shipping  companies,  by  carrying  at 
low  rates  on  their  own  account  such  goods  as  cement,  have  considerably  lowered 
the  delivered  cost  of  these  articles.  It  is,  however,  regarded  by  merchants  as  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  shipowners  should  abstain  from  carrying  on  their 
own  account.  For,  If  the  shipping  companies  competed  with  the  merchants  In 
the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  they  would  start  with  a  great  advantage,  aa 
regards  certain  commodities  at  any  rate,  in  being  able  to  quote  to  tliemselves 
lower  rates  of  freight. 

HOW   FAft  THESE   ADVANTAGES  ARE   SECURED   BY  THE  CONFERENCE    SYSTEM. 

130.  In  certain  exceptional  cases  conferences  have  made  contracts  with  ship- 
pers, under  which  regular  sailings,  high-class  vessels,  and  a  fixed  rate  of  freight 
are  secured,  and  Instances  of  contracts  of  this  kind  have  already  been  given  in 
paragraph  63  These  contracts  are,  however,  strictly  speaking,  separate  from, 
and  independent  of  the  rebate  system. 

140.  So  far  as  the  general  system  of  shipping  conferences  and  deferred  re- 
bates is  concerned,  shipping  conferences  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  supply 
any  of  the  advantages  enumerated  above.  The  only  obligation  which  they  un- 
dertake in  the  rebate  circular  is  to  return  a  percentage  of  the  freight,  if  certain 
conditions  are  observed.  In  the  south  African  trade,  it  is  true,  an  agreement, 
known  as  "the  compact,'*  exists  between  the  South  African  Merchants'  Com^- 
mlttec  and  the  conference  lines,  under  which  the  latter  recognize  in  writing 
theii  obligation  to  supply  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  enumerated. 
But  this  recognition  is  tempered  by  many  qualifications  and  exceptions,  and  It 
certainly  places  the  conference  under  no  legal  obligation. 

141.  It  Is  important,  therefore,  to  consider  what  guaranty  shippers  have  that 
the  advantages  alleged  to  be  given  by  the  conference  and  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem will  in  fact  be  given.  We  may  deal  with  the  question  under  the  following 
handlings. 

(a)    REGULARITY    AND    HIGH    CLASS   OF    SERVICE. 

142.  With  regard  to  these  advantages  the  answer  is  probably  to  be  found 
In  the  consideration  that  no  conference  which  failed  to  supply  a  regular  service 
and  high-class  steamers  could  maintain  its  place.  Though  competition  in  ratea 
between  the  members  of  the  conference  no  longer  exists,  compotiilon  In  facili- 
ties remains,  and  the  line  which  supplies  the  greater  facilities  will  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  cargo.  How  far  the  advantage  of  regular  sailings  is  dis- 
counted by  their  restriction  to  certain  ports  is  a  question  which  we  reserve  for 
discussion  in  a  later  part  of  our  report.    (See  par.  262.) 

(Marginal  references:  J.  Holt,  5261;  Zochonls,  1340.) 

145.  The  security  that  the  conferences  will  observe  their  agreements  or  under- 
standings to  charge  the  same  rates  as  those  from  the  Continent  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  traffic  from  Euroi)e  Is  divided  among  the  steanshlp  lines  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  on  national  lines.    The  continental  lines,  that  is  to  say,  carry  little 
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if  any  traffic  from  British  ports,  while  the  British  lines,  although  their  iuterest 
in  traffic  from  the  Continent  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  derive  the  mnin 
portion  of  their  revenue  from  the  carriage  of  British  goods.  If.  therefore,  they 
charge  less  they  will  be  Involved  in  a  rate  war  with  the  continental  lines,  and 
if  they  charge  more  they  will  run  the  risk  of  causing  a  diminution  in  British 
traffic  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  traffic  from  the  Continent. 

id)    SCOKOMT  IN  AND  MORE  ECONOMIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COST  OF  SERVICE. 

146.  From  what  has  been  already  said  in  paragraphs  119  to  120  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  these  advantages,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  guaranties  as  there  are  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  conference  system:  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  called  guaranties  at  all.  The  reduction  in  cost  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  restriction  of  wasteful  competition,  or  by  economies  due  to  im- 
provements in,  or  the  larger  size  of,  vessels,  may  or  may  not  reach  the  8hipi>er. 
This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  strength  of  the  conference  and  the  existence, 
or  the  possibility,  of  outside  competition.  The  conference  may,  of  coui'se,  volun- 
tarily reduce  or  refrain  from  raising  its  rates  because  individual  members  have 
elTected  economies;  but  on  the  wbole,  if  the  danger  of  outside  competition  is 
slight,  the  benefit  of  such  economies  seems  likely  to  accrue  to  the  individual 
members  who  effect  them.  The  advantage  which  we  have  described  as  a  more 
economic  distribution  of  cost  of  service  is  more  certainly  secured  to  the  shipper, 
9ince  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  shipowner  to  fix  his  ratios  or  commodities  in 
0uch  a  way  as  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade. 

ie)    UNIFORM   RATES  TO   ALL  MERCHANTS. 

147.  The  guaranty  of  uniform  rates  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence system  is  based  on  an  agreement  among  the  lines  to  charge  the  same  rates 
of  freight.  Without  some  rule  that  the  rates  should  be  the  snme*for  all  mer- 
chants alike  such  an  agreement  would  be  very  difficult  to  work  and  conferences 
would  be  weak  If  the  individual  lines  were  at  liberty  to  offer  ijreferences  at  wllL 
A  further  guaranty  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  rule  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  conference  to  give  special  terms  to  the  more  powerful  firms  of 
shippers. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  our  opinion  this  is  a  course  which  they  would 
have  to  pursue  if  the  rebate  system  were  abolished.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
that  the  self-interest  of  the  shipping  companies  combines  with  the  nature  of 
their  alliance  to  secure  the  uniformity  of  rates. 

(/)    NO  CARBIAGE  ON  SHIP'S  ACCOUNT. 

14S.  The  abstention  of  shipowners  from  carrying  goods  on  their  own  account 
is.  we  think,  due  to  certain  difficulties  inherent  In  snch  competition.  As  it  Is 
dlfflciTlt  for  the  merchant  to  undertake  the  business  of  a  shipowner,  so  also  it  is 
difflcrlt  for  a  shijwwner  to  buy  and  sell  general  merchandise  in  competition  with 
merchants.  In  the  case  of  rough  goods  such  as  coal  (and,  in  a  less  degree, 
cement),  for  which  the  demand  is  constant,  and  in  the  purchase  of  which  ship- 
ping companies  have  already  gained  experience  through  their  own  bxisiness, 
these  difficulties  are  not  apiarent:  and  in  fact  most  shipping  conferences  claim 
the  right  to  Fell  coal  on  their  own  account. 

140.  But  the  guaranty  for  the  abstention  of  the  shipping  companies  from 
carrying  general  merchandise  on  their  own  account  is  to  be  found  not  only  in 
tlieir  lack  of  knowledge  or  experience  of  a  merchant's  business,  which,  after  all, 
can  be  gained  in  time,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the  combination  or  conference 
in  which  they  are  allied.  Though  competition  in  rates  has  been  removed,  some 
competition  in  facilities  remains.  And  no  single  line  in  a  conference  could 
afford  to  incur  the  odium  which  would  attach  to  it  if  it  engaged  actively  in  the 
business  of  shipping  goods  on  its  own  account  while  its  associates  abstained  from 
doing  so.  The  guaranty  afforded  by  the  existence  of  competition  within  the 
conference  does  not.  it  is  true,  exist  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trade  from 
this  country  to  north  Brazil  and  west  Africa,  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
company.  In  trades  of  this  character,  apart  from  the  difficulty  inherent  in 
Buch  business,  the  only  factor  operating  to  prevent  a  shipping  company  from 
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oairying  goods  on  its  own  account,  should  it  wish  to  do  so,  is  the  fear  t^at  an 
^position  line  might  be  started. 

150.  To  sum  up,  then,  there  is  no  security  in  the  form  of  a  1«gai  contract 
that  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  conference  system  will  be  supplied.  Such 
security  as  does  exist  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  sup|»]ying 
them  that  a  service  provided  by  a  conference  dififers  from  a  service  of  tramp 
steumers  and  sailing  vessels.  It  is  the  fear  of  competition  from  without  and 
the  existence  of  competition  within  the  conference  which  tend  to  insure  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  system.  To  what  extent  these  causes  have  oper- 
ated will  be  discussed  in  the  next  part  of  our  report,  when  we  come  to  tr^t  of 
the  disadvantages  of,  and  the  complaints  made  aginst,  the  system. 

151.  But  while  these  are  what  may  be  called  the  economic  guaranties  for  the 
provision  of  the  benefits  claimed  for  the  conference  system,  the  influence  of 
custom  in  securing  these  benefits  for  shippers  is  not  to  be  overloolted.  In  the 
course  of  time  as  shipping  conferences  have  developed,  such  features  as  uniform 
and  stable  rates,  regular  sailings,  and  the  abstention  of  shipowner^  from  vw- 
pying  on  their  own  account,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  so  much  as  part  aiiid 
parcel  of  the  conference  system  that  they  have  crystallized,  as  it  were,  Into 
usages  or  customs  of  the  trade,  the  observance  of  which  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  shipping  companies  as  a  moral  obligation,  almost,  as  it  were,  inde- 
pendently of  the  interest  which  they  have  in  observing  them.  And,  as  will  be 
seen  In  that  part  of  this  report  which  deals  with  the  complaints  wh|cjh  have 
been  made  against  the  conference  system,  many  of  the  grievances  preferred 
have  taken  the  form  of  allegations  that  these  usages  have  not  been  observed. 

HOW  FAR  THESE  AI>VANTAGE8  ARE  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  SHIPFINQ  CON- 
FERENCES AND  DEFERRED  REBATES. 

102.  The  main  advantages  claimed  as  resulting  from  the  system  ol  shipping 
conferences  or  combinations  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(a)  Advantages  resulting  from  the  provision  of  regular  sailings  at  fixed 
dates  conveniently  determined  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  supply  of  ships 
of  a  fairly  uniform  character. 
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ib)  Advantages  resulting  from  the  means  which  they  afford  to  sbipovnew 
to  provide  transport  services  under  conditions  of  reasonable  econopny. 

(c)  Advantages  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  the  service  ox 
the  fixing  of  rates  on — 

(4)  A  stable  basis. 

iii)  A  reasonable  and  Intelligible  basis. 

(Hi)  A  principle  of  uniform  charge  to  all  shippers  alike. 

The  first  quesiion  we  jiropose  to  discuss  is  whether  these  advantages  could 
be  obtained  by  the  forces  of  oi>en  unrestricted  competition  or  whether  the^  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  system  of  shipping  conferences.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
In  particular  oases,  as  e.  g.,  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  one  or  more  of  tiiem  may 
be  partially  secured.  But  the  question  Is  whether  In  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
sea  It  would  generally  be  possible  to  secure,  without  the  agency  of  shipping  con- 
ferences or  combinations,  an  organized  service  where  such  service  is  required 

by  the  trade. 

ir^S.  From  our  witnesses  we  were  unable  to  elicit  any  very  decisive  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  services  would  be  secured.  Some  of  the  merchants 
who  appeared  in  oi)position  to  the  system  were  wholly  or  chiefiy  concerned  with 
the  abuse  or  possible  abuse  of  their  monopoly  power  by  the  shipi)ing  conferences, 
while  ethers  expre-sssed  their  be  ief  th  t  conferences  were  necessary,  either  with  or 
without  a  reb.-ite  system.  Some  others,  indeed,  were  (jf  opinion  that  thcfre  were 
in  existence  cert." in  checks  on  comiiotition  which  gave  the  lines  either  such  pro- 
tection as  was  necessary  from  irregular  competition  or  inducements  adequate  to 
secure  the  provision  of  the  necessary  service.  Only  in  a  few  cases  was  the 
opinion  expressed  that  a  system  of  transport  organized  under  combinations  was 
In  itself  open  to  grave  disadvantages  quite  indei)endently  of  any  misuse  of 

IK)wer. 

154.  As 'regards  (a),  viz,  the  provision  of  organized  and  regular  sailings,  it 
was  stated  that  mail  subsidies  and  the  exigencies  of  passenger  services  would 
assist  in  securing  these.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  would 
tend  to  be  secured  by  a  system  of  general  subsidies,  granted  on  condition  that 
organized  and  regular  sailings  were  provided  and  that  stable  and  classified 
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rates  were  instituted.  In  both  eases,  however,  the  ordinary  forces  of  competi- 
tion operating  in  tlie  carriage  of  goods  are  specifically  controlled.  So  far  as 
the  mail  subsidies  and  the  pnssenger  rates  are  concerned  we  consider  that  these 
operate  very  unequally  in  diCferent  cases  and  that  in  a  great  many  trades  they 
are  of  little  eflfect.  In  our  opinion  they  do  not.  except  in  very  particular  cases, 
offer  the  necessary  inducement  to  those  engaged  in  the  regular  conduct  of  the 
trade.  Finally  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  their  present  form  they  would  not 
secure  the  other  features  which  have  been  described  as  incidents  of  a  service. 

355..  As  regards  (&)  the  ways  in  which  conferences  may  and  in  many  cases 
do  tend  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  cost,  and  particularly  In  the  cost  of 
regular  services,  have  been  described,  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  economy  in  these  respects  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  confer- 
ence system.  In  our  opinion  the  system  leads  either  directly  by  definite  agree- 
ment, or  indirectly  by  repson  of  the  relations  it  creates  among  the  various  lines, 
toward  a  reduction  of  cost.  Against  this,  it  is  true,  must  be  placed  tlie  risk  of 
inflation  owing  to  specialization  in  typos  of  ships  for  particular  trades  and  to 
their  restriction  to  particular  routes.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  lines 
are  often  members  of  diflferent  conferences:  thi^t  in  many  cases  tramjis  are 
employed  by  lines  to  act  as  liners  when  the  trade  on  any  particular  route  is 
active;  and  that  the  less  expensive  and  specialized  liners  often  ojierate  outside 
conferences — that  is,  as  tramps — when  the  state  of  trade  in  any  particular 
conference  is  bad.  Moreover,  it  might  be  nrgued  in  the  abstract  that  the  in- 
creased Ivnowledge  gained  of  the  dimensions  of  a  definite  trade  would  tend  to 
prevent  overbuilding,  while  in  fact  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Atlantic  trade, 
where  there  is  no  conference,  tliere  is  Just  the  snme  tendency  to  infiation. 
.  156.  One  of  our  witnesses,  Mr.  Maclay,  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  confer- 
ences upon  tramps  was  in  some  cases  to  increase  the  cost  at  which  they  can 
carry  goods  by  preventing  them  from  obtaining  charters  at  particular  ports. 
According  to  this  view  such  economy  as  is  achieved  in  the  regular  services  is 
concurrent  with  increase  in  the  cost  of  carriage  by  tramps.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  to 

(Marginal  reference:  Maclay,  precis,  par.  23.) 
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be  regarded  as  a  serious  disadvantage  depends  upon  the  value  attached  to  the 
regular  service.  In  our  view  the  regular  service  is  of  high  value,  and  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  saving  in  cost  of  the  conference  system  and  its  other 
advantages  far  outweigh  any  objections  that  can  l>e  founded  on  the  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  cost  of  carriage  by  tramps. 

167.  As  regards  (c)  the  fixing  of  rates  on  a  stable  basis  and  according  to 
some  system  of  classification  is.  in  our  opinion,  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  a  conference  system.  So,  too,  we  consider  that  without  such  a  system  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  secure  the  offer  of  equal  rates  for  all. 

158.  Assuming  then  that  shipping  conferences  are  necessary  to  the  provision 
of  the  advantages  above  discussed,  there  remains  the  important  question 
whether  8hipi)iug  conferences  can  effectively  exist  without  some  tie  uiJon  the 
shipper  either  in  the  form  of  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  or  in  some  other 
form. 

159.  We  shall  in  Part  V  of  this  report  show  that  the  power  which  combina- 
tions of  shipping  companies  are  enabled  to  obtain  l\v  means  of  the  system  of 
deferred  rebates  is  abuse.  If  therefore  the  advantages,  enumerated  al>ove, 
which  are  derived  from  the  operations  of  shipping  conferences  at  the  present 
day  are  in  no  sense  or  only  in  an  inconsliierable  degree  deiiendent  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  deferred  rebates,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  that 
system  fall  to  the  ground.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  advantages  are  insep- 
arable from  the  existence  of  an  effective  rebate  system,  the  question  still  re- 
mains whether  these  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages  which  may  arise 
from  the  abuse  of  the  system.  The  latter  question  may.  however,  be  more  prop- 
erly considered  in  a  later  part  of  the  report,  when  we  have  dealt  with  the 
complaints  which  have  been  made  against  the  system. 

360.  The  wltnessfs  who  have  given  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  shipping  con- 
ferences claim  that  without  Fome  gnarMutee  of  the  custom  of  the  shippers 
tliey  would  be  unable  to  undertake  to  dispatch  vessels  at  fixed  dates  without 
waiting  until  their  holds  were  full,  or  to  abstain  from  shii)ping  cargo  on  their 
own  account,  and  from  entering  into  contracts  with  the  more  j>owerful  shippers 
for  preferential  rates,  or  to  maintain  rates  of  freight  at  an  equal  level  over 
long  (leriods,  or  so  to  adjust  their  charges  as  to  encourage  trade.    They  assert 
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tbat  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  some  tie  upon  the  shipper,  some 
guanintee  of  his  custom ;  and,  omitting  for  the  moment  the  question  whether 
the  deferred  rebate  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  tie,  let  us  consider  how 
ifar  this  assertion  is  warranted. 

;  161.  Strong  support  for  the  contention  of  the  shipowners  Is,  we  think,  to  be 
found  in  certain  conditions  of  the  shipping  trade  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  a  ship  is  not  like  a  railway  train.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  the  number  of  coaches  or  trucks  can  be  diminished  or  increased 
to  suit  the  momentary  exigencies  of  traffic.  Rut  a  ship  is  a  fixed  unit,  and, 
in  the  present  day,  a  fixed  unit  with  a  large  and  increasing  cargo  capacity. 
And  this  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels,  which,  owing  to  the  economies  in  cost 
to  which  it  leads,  is  desirable  in  itself,  would  not,  we  think,  be  effected  in  the 
case  of  the  liner  unless  there  were  some  guarantee  that  the  increased  space 
would  be  filled. 

162.  In  the  second  place,  unrestricted  competition  in  the  shipping  trade 
difl'ei-s  in  certain  important  respects  from  unrestricted  competition  in  other 
forms  of  industry.  Competition  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer  usually  in- 
volves the  outlay  of  considerable  capital,  and  the  construction  of  premises 
and  works  implies  an  intention  of  establishing  a  fresh  and  permanent  source 
of  production.  The  capital  of  a  manufacturer,  that  is  to  say,  is  to  some  extent 
fixed  and  immovable.  A  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  or  indeed,  though  in  a  con- 
siderably less  degree,  a  line  of  ships,  is  the  most  mobile  form  which  invested 
capital  can  take.  Little,  if  any,  outlay  is  involved  in  taking  ships  off  one  route 
and  placing  them  on  another;  nor  Is  there  under  a  system  of  open  competition 
any  obligation  to  continue  running  them  on  a  particular  route  when  trade  on 
that  route  is  depressed  and  rates  rule  low.  In  other  words,  the  competition 
thus  introduced  offers  a  means  of  transport  quite*  different  from  the  service 
offered  by  the  regular  lines  into  whose  trade  it  has  cut,  and  one  which  costs 
It  less  than  their  regular  service  costs  the  conference  lines.  Yet  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  sailing  the  difference  is  immaterial,  so  far,  at  least,  as  many 
shippers  are  concerned.  Shippers  would,  naturally  enough,  like  to  have  the 
organized  service  of  the  regular  lines,  together  with  the  additional  and  com- 
petitive sailings  of  tramps,  rather  than 
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regular  lines  without  these.  The  effect  of  the  tie  which  the  shipowners  demand 
is  to  compel  a  choice  between  the  service  of  regular  lines  and  the  sailings 
otherwise  offered. 

163.  In  this  consideration,  we  think,  the  answer  to  be  found  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  advanced  that,  if  the  advantages  above  referred  to  are  really 
to  the  benefit  of  trade,  they  will  be  supplied  under  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  shipowners  were 
foi'bidden  to  use  any  means  to  secure  custom  other  than  the  excellence  of  their 
fier\ice,  the  maintenance  of  a  service  offering  these  advantages  would  become 
impracticable.  Shippers,  even  while  admitting  that  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage collectively  to  ship  only  by  the  conference  lines,  would  individually 
ship  by  tramps  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  offered.  Indeed,  the  competi- 
tion of  their  fellows  would  compel  them  to  do  so.  And  the  loss  of  revenue  thus 
occasioned  to  the  regular  lines  would  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  choose 
between  abandoning  tbeir  services  or  conducting  them  in  a  very  different  way. 

164.  In  expressing  this  opinion  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  (1)  that  regu- 
lar sailings  of  high-class  steamers  were  given  before  the  introduction  of  the 
rebate  system,  nor  of  the  fact  (2)  that  these  advantages  have  been  since  and 
are  now  given  in  trades  where  the  sy«?tem  is  not  in  operation.  As  regards 
(1)  we  would  point  out  in  the  first  place  that,  though  the  rebate  system  did 
not  exist,  the  contract  system  did.  and  in  the  second  place  that,  as  shown  in 
paragraphs  30-34,  it  was  only  with  the  development  and  extension  of  regular 
lines  in  response  to  the  new  demands  of  trade  that  the  necessity  of  the  rebate 
tie  became  apparent.  As  regards  (2),  it  aijpears  to  us  that  those  trades  in 
which  the  advantages  above  mentioned  have  been  or  are  now  given  without 
any  such  tie  are  cases  in  which  either  the  conference  has  for  some  other  reasons 
8  monopoly  of  the  trade,  or  cases  in  which  the  Imposition  of  such  a  tie  would 
for  other  reasons  be  impracticable  and  unnecessary.  An  Instance  of  the  former 
cases  is  the  north  Brazil  trade,  of  which  the  Booth  Line  held  the  monopoly 
in  an  open  freight  market  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  rebate  system  in  1895. 
Of  the  latter  an  example  is  the  north  Atlantic  trade  for  reasons  already 
explained  in  paragraph  57. 
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165.  The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America  lias  been  spoken  of 
by  some  of  our  witnesses  as  an  instance  of  a  trade  in  which  regnlar  sailings 
and  ninny  of  the  other  advantages  of  an  organized  service  are  given  without 
any  tie  upon  the  shipper.  This  presentment  of  the  case,  however,  is  hardly 
accurate.  In  the  first  place  tlie  cargo  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
we  do  not  refer  to  those  routes  in  which  the  passenger  traffic  dominates  the 
service,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  trnde  to  this  country — though  probably  sufficiently 
organized  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  trade  of  that  country  would  be  by  no 
means  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Secondly,  such  organization  as  exists  is  not  given  without  any  restrictions  upon 
competition. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  consists  of  raw  materials  and 
foodFtrffs  shipiie:!  in  larpe  quintlties.  for  which  an  organized  Fervice  is  not 
required.  The  general  merchandise  is  relatively  small  in  amount  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  rebnte  system  a  service  with  some  organization  is  obtained  for 
It  by  means  of  the  preferential  contracts  which  the  shipping  companies  have 
entered  into  with  the  large  trusts  and  combinations  of  manufacturers.  These 
contracts,  by  insuring  the  supply  of  considerable  amounts  of  freight  at  fixed 
dates,  render  it  possible  for  the  shipping  companies  to  supply  fairly  regular 
sailings  and  to  some  extent  to  maintain  rates  at  a  stable  level.  We  woul4 
further  observe  that  in  several  cases  the  shipping  companies  carrying  from  tlie 
United  States  have  obtained  the  security  of  custom  denied  to  them  by  United 
States  law  In  the  outward  trade  by  imposing  a  rebate  system  upon  inward 
freight.  This  has  been  done,  e.  g.,  in  the  trades  to  the  United  States  from 
South  Africa,  the  Far  East,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  in  the  trades  with 
South  America. 

1G(>.  We  are  then  of  opinion  that  for  the  reasons  stated  above  and  with  the 
qualification  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  shipowners  are  justified  li) 
their  contention  that  in  supplying  the  advantages  required  it  is  essential  for 
them  to  have  some  tie  upon  the  shippers. 

167.  The  only  tie  brought  to  our  notice  in  the  evidence  which  in  our 
opinion  would  at  the  prepent  d^^y  ba  effective  both  in  binding  the  shippers  and 
insuring  all  the  advantages  of  the  conference  system  in  the  degree  in 

(Marginal  reference:  App.  I.) 
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which  they  are  now  given  is  the  deferred  rebate.  In  certain  trades  and  with 
regrrd  to  certain  commodities  the  support  of  shippers  has  been  obtained  by  4 
system  of  contracts.  The  only  advantage  urged  on  behalf  of  this  system,  aQ 
advantage  probably  gre^^ter  in  theory  than  in  practice,  is  th-^t  the  contract  Is 
terminrble  at  a  certain  date  and  the  shliiper  Is  left  free  to  make  new  arrange- 
ments without  any  such  loss  as  Is  involved  in  the  case  of  the  rebate.  On  the 
other  hjuid,  It  Is  oi>pn  to  certain  objections.  In  tlie  flr«5t  place,  to  form  an 
efl'ective  tie  the  contract  must  be  for  a  long  period.  Secondly,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  syFteni  of  deferred  rebates,  the  contract  system  does  not  appear  to  be 
uniformly  applicable  to  all  shippers  in  a  large  and  general  trade.  In  those 
trades  in  wliich  it  is  usod  It  is  generally  confined  to  one  particul'^r  com- 
modity, and  in  every  cj'se  the  shlpi)ers  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
well  known.  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  finding  them,  and,  when  their 
support  has  been  secured  by  contract,  the  shipowners  have  thereby  obtained 
a  gi^aranty  of  the  brik  of  the  trade.  In  a  large  general  tr.de,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shippers  are  many  in  number,  and  they  vary  from  year  to  year  and 
from  month  to  month.  A  system  of  contracts  therefore,  in  a  trade  of  this 
character,  would  probably  take  the  form  of  the  system  which  existed  before 
the  introdiTction  of  the  rebate  ^y^•'ten^  The  sliinowners,  that  Is  to  siy,  would 
make  contracts  at  low  rates  of  freight  with  the  large  merchants  who  were 
known  to  them,  and  the  small  and  casual  sh!pi)er  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
rate.  This  Is  in  fact  the  system  which  now  exists  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

16S.  Moreover,  we  consider  thU  the  agre;'ments  under  which  equal  rates 
are  charged  on  traffic  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  are,  in  a  large 
degree,  attributable  to  the  rebate  system,  one  great  merit  of  which  is  that  the 
tie  which  it  Imposes  is  vn  open  one  and  bears  on  all  merchants  alike.  Were  the 
rebate  system  to  be  rendered  illegal,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  shipping  com- 
panies would  find  It  necessary  to  secure  the  custom  of  shippers  by  the  adop- 
tion of  preferential  contracts  on  a  laige  scale.     And  whether  the  abolition  of 
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tbe  rebate  syBtem  In  this  country  would  lead  to  its  breakdown  on  the  Con- 
tiiMnt  or  not,  it  seems  certain  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  preferential 
contracts  in  this  country  would  necessarily  involve,  to  a  large  extent  at  any 
rate,  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  on  the  Continent.  In  such  a  system, 
necessarily  involving  arrangements  of  a  secret  character,  we  are  of  opinfon 
that  the  same  security  for  the  charging  of  similar  rates  could  not  exist.  In 
certain  cases,  it  is  true,  where  shipments  of  a  large  quantity  are  forthcoming, 
contracts  are  made  by  shipping  conferences  making  use  of  the  rebate  system, 
and,  where  the  tie  between  the  British  and  continental  lines  is  a  close  one,  the 
terms  of  these  contracts  have  to  be  made  known  to  the  whole  conference. 
But,  if  the  contract  system  largely  or  entirely  superseded  the  system  of  de- 
ferred rebates,  we  are  of  opinion  that  contracts  would  have  to  be  made  so 
generally  and  on  such  a  large  scale  that  such  consultation  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. 
169.    Our  opinion  on  the  whole  matter  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  advantages  conferred  by  shipping  conferences  are  siibst;intially  de- 
pendent u|)on  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  or  some  system  equally  effective 
as  a  "tie"  upon  the  shippers  and  equally  uniform  in  its  application. 

2.  If  the  rebate  system  were  abolished,  shipowners  would  eHlea\or  to  secure 
the  custom  of  shippers  by  making  contracts  with  them  covering  long  periods. 

8.  The  contract  system  would  in  large  general  trades  lead  to  the  making  of 
preferential   contracts   with   large  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  is  your  opinion,  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  any  regulation  by  law,  are  you? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  also  given  that  question  considerable 
thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  frankly  confess  to  you  that  I 
deem  it  entirely  impossible  and  impracticable.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  rate  of  freight  can  be  regulated,  because  it  is  not  an  inter- 
state trade,  but  it  is  an  international  trade,  and  you  have  to  consider 
so  many  points  that  will  bear  upon  the  making  of  the  rate  in  the 
ocean  transportation.  If  you  come  to  the  trans- Atlantic  traffic  where 
you  are  in  aaily,  I  may  say  hourly,  competition  with  other  grain  pro- 
ducing countries,  such  as  the  River  Plata,  Australia,  the  Black  Sea, 
Russia,  etc.,  you  have  got  to  have  a  rate  that  will  put  you  in  com- 
petition with  those  markets,  or  you  are  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  this  transportation  system  has  tlie 
right,  and  probably  it  is  best  for  them,  to  equalize  distances,  to  do 
away  with  inequalities,  to  make  the  American  merchant  as  clobe 
to  South  America  as  the  European  merchant  is,  and  vice  versa  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  in  a  great  many  cases  to  do  away  with 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  obstacles  intervening  by  natural  con- 
ditions and  to  equalize  the  things  according  to  your  plan  of  general 
distribution  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  it  is  not  my  plan  of  general  distribution? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  plan  of  the  systems  of  general  distribution  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  Yes;  always  bearing  in  mmd,  of  course,  that  every 
transportation  company  has  to  consider  its  customers  and  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  that  is  exactly  on  a  parity  with  the  reason  of 
the  railways  that  they  should  regulate  distances  between  cities  rather 
than  that  the  geography  should  do  it;  fix  the  rate  according  to  their 
own  discretion;  and  your  idea  is  that  some  such  plan  as  that  is  the 
best? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  but  in  the  railroads  the  position  is  ditfei*ent. 
The  railroads  have  a  franchise;  they  have  a  fixed  rule  on  which 
they  are  operating;  but  here  you  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
steamers  that  will  go  from  one  place  to  another,  wherever  they  get 
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the  best  market.  Supposing  by  Government  regulation  you  put 
the  rate  of  freight  to  Brazil  on  case  oil  up  to  30  cents,  and  you  say 
to  the  steamship  company,  "  That  is  your  rate  of  freight."  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  knows  the  condition  of  the  freight  market;  there 
is  nobody  posted  better  than  they  are;  they  know  they  can  get  a 
ship  to  carry  that  shipment  at  25  cents.  Where  is  your  regulation 
going  to  come  in?  The  ocean  is  free,  open;  the  ocean  is  free  for 
competition.  You  create  competition  the  moment  you  go  beyond 
a  certain  point,  and  what  is  more  jou  take  these  steamship  lines, 
you  can  not  bind  them  down  on  an  impossible  proposition,  because 
they  can  go  anywhere;  they  are  not  tied  like  the  railroad  is  in  a 
certain  direction.  They  have  got  the  whole  world  before  them, 
and  as  such  they  can  go  and  do  what  they  please. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do,  however,  realize  this  fact,  that  if  you  would 
raise  your  rates  too  high,  such  customers  as  the  Standard  Oil  would 
get  their  own  transportation  and  would  not  stand  for  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  would  charter  in  the  open  market  and  would 
not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And,  as  long  as  the  seas  are  as  they  are,  they  can  do 
that? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir;  and  any  shipper  can  do  it  on  volume. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Any  shipper  that  has  the  vast  resources  can  do  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  ordinary  shipper  can  not  do  it,  can  he? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^  No;  but  the  moment  you  take  away  the  large  basis 
of  certain  commodities,  and  which  you  must  have,  you  destroy  the 
whol^  business,  cr  you  create  a  condition  by  which  the  balance  of  the 
cargo  will  have  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  oi  freight  that  the  business 
will  become  impossible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  to  prevent  you  from  catering  to  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller or  to  the  Standard  Oil  by  giving  them  such  rates  as  will  cause 
them  not  to  enter  into  competition,  and  make  it  all  up  on  the  smaller, 
helpless  shippers  who  could  not  fight  you? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  entirely  against  the  interest  of  the  steamship 


companies  to  build  up  bis:  shipnvrs.     The  more  you  cater  to  big 

by  that  big 
per  will  have  so  much  business  that  he  will  not  need  you  at  aU. 


shippers  the  worse  you  will  be  off,  because  by  and  by  that  big  ship- 


Mr.  Hardy.  But  yrii  are  going  to  cater  enough  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  business,  if  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  you  will  take  a 
little  from  the  fellow  that  can  not  resent  to  protect  the  fellow  that 


can? 


Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here,  that  rates  are 
made  equally. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  but  is  not  that  just  a  little  contrary  to  your  in- 
t»8rest  ?  Is  not  it  to  your  interest  to  give  the  Standard  Oil,  or  any 
big  shipper,  to  give  them  some  advantage  over  the  fellow  that  is 
helpless? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  The  shipper  of  a  large  volume  of  business  is  in  a 
position  where  he  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  dictate  terms. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  far  as  giving  anybody  else  a  similar  contract  on  a 
similar  amount  of  ships,  that  seems  to  be  an  equality,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  few  shippers  could  give  you  such  contracts;  is 
not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  As  far  as  the  case  oil  is  concerned,  yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  as  far  as  the  fanning  implements  or  the  Steel 
Trust  is  concerned  also,  is  it  not  true  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course,  before  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
was  planned  there  was  a  pretty  eaual  division  of  the  whole  business, 
and  there  was  not  any  question  about  giving  one  man  a  lower  rate 
or  a  higher  rate  than  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  now  the  Harvester  Co.  can  give  you  a  contract 
that  nobody  else  can  give  you,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  are  no  shipments  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, to  my  knowledge,  outside  of  the  Harvester  Trust,  excepting 
one  concern  in  Canada,  and  they  get  always  the  same  rate  as  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  gets^  although  their  shipments  are  not 
anywhere  near  as  large  as  the  shipments  of  the  Harvester  Trust ;  at 
least  that  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  timies  past,  is  it  not  your  information  that  many 
of  these  vast  accumulations  have  been  made  by  obtaining  special 
terms  from  transportation  companies;  that  they  have  built  up  their 
strength  by  gettin&c  better  terms  than  their  competitors? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  may  have  been  done  in  times  past ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  in  eflPect,  do  not  these  larger  concerns,  like  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  get  better  terms,  anyhow,  now  from 
the  shipper? 

Mr.  feoTTHEH/.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  ready  to  give  the  same  contract  to  anybody 
else,  I  understand,  but  as  I  understand  also,  nobody  else  can  give 
you  that  contract? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  just  stated  here  and  given  you  a  concrete 
example. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  given  one.  Is  there  anybody  els©  in  the 
United  States  who  can  give  you  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anybody  else  shipping 
agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  all  ship  through  the  Harvester  Co.,  if  they  ship 
at  all,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHBEu  Yes;  the  Harvester  Co,  do  the  business  direct,  I 
believe,  with  one  exception,  where  on  the  Kiver  Plata  trade  a  com- 
mission house  seems  to  control  the  movement  to  that  country,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  commission  house  really  has  to  take  the  position 
of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  should  like  to  say  furthermore,  in  answer  to  what 
has  been  stated  here  in  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  the  railways 
as  to  their  right  to  go  ahead  and  make  rates,  that  the  railways  are- 
in  a  diflFerent  position,  as  their  vehicle  of  carriage  has  no  charter- 
ing value  at  all  in  the  market,  while,  of  course,  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  the  competition  of  the  owners  of  the  world  to  consider, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  market  value  established  which  has  always  got 
to  be  kept  in  mind ;  you  can  not  go  beyond  it  and  you  should  not  go- 
below  it. 

^  The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  think  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable and  undesirable  for  the  reasons  you  have  mentioned  for  the- 
various  traffic  agreements  between  the — that  is  the  rates  in  the  ocean- 
carrying  trade,  to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  some  other  tribunal  ? 
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Mr.  OoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  not  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  publicity;  that  is, 
that  the  agreements  between  these  several  lines  in  these  several  trades 
should  be  filed  with  some  governmental  tribunal  and  subject  to  rea^ 
sonable  supervision? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  had  not  added  the 
last  clause,  the  reasonable  supervision,  which  is  rather  a  broad 
qucFtion-^-^ — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Take  the  first  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, filed,  we  will  say,  with  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
give  publicity? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes ;  and  in  doing  so  enters  the  right  and  the  per- 
mission that  has  existed  and  to  continue  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  suppose  the  law^  would  go  further  and  pro- 
hibit rebating.  ..." 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  believe  that  it  would  meet  the  issue  if  it  was 
only  exact,  that  agreements  should  be  filed.  I  believe  furthermore, 
however,  that  whatever  the  department  may  be,  they  should  keep 
these  agreements  and  consider  them  as  private.  In  England,  when 
an  investigation  was  held,  agreements  were  surrendered  very  freely, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  was  published.  It  does  not  seem 
fair  that  everybody  should  know  everybody  else's  business.  I  think 
that  under  those  conditions  it  would  probably  meet  the  question  and 
prove  satisfactory.  As  far  as  the  rebate  question  is  concerned^  I 
so  heartily  indorse  the  views  expressed  here  that  I  believe  a  rate 
rebate  system  should  be  established  to  the  protection  of  a  line  of 
steamers  that  is  operating  satisfactorily  and  has  been  operating 
satisfactorily  against  the  attack  from  sporadic  steamship  owners, 
who  have  no  interests  to  conserve,  who  just,  for  selfish  reasons,  per- 
haps, put  a  steamer  on  and  disorganize  the  whole  traffic.  There  are 
speculators  in  the  market  who  would  be  ready  to  speculate  and 
upset  almost  any  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  think,  however,  the  fact  that  various 
governments  spend  untold  millions  in  the  improvement  of  harbors 
and  in  the  deepening  of  waterways,  that  it  gives  them  any  right  of 
supervision  over  your  actions  as  public  carriers? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  the  money  is  spent  in  these  harbors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  harbors  and  the  benefit  of  the  general  trade.  If  the 
harbors  are  made  deep  enough  to  allow  the  entry  of  large  ves- 
sels, of  course  the  transportation  will  immediately  advance,  because 
it  is  a  well-known  economic  fact  that  the  larger  the  ship  the  cheaper 
the  transportation  costs  and  the  lower  are  the  rates  of  freight.  The 
moment  you  take  away  this  advantage  up  will  go  the  rates  of  freight, 
and  I  think  that  the  people  at  large  are  benefited  more  than  the 
steamship  companies  by  these  works. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  people  at  large  are  benefited,  or  else  the  Govern- 
ment would  betray  their  trust  in  making  these  improvements.  But 
in  the  same  way  public  roads  are  built  by  public  taxation,  and  are 
for  the  public  benefit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
although  those  who  use  them  are  sometimes  charged  for  their  use; 
they  are  certainly  controlled  in  the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  GorrHEiu  So  far  as  a  charge  is  concerned  it  does  not  mdte 
a  bit  of  difference,  for  whatever  you  charge  goes  into  the  freight. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  But  whenever  you  begin  to  use  a  public  vehicle, 
whether  it  be  a  railroad  or  a  port,  for  the  purpose  of  following  your 
occupation  or  calling,  you  become  a  part  of  the  public  function 
yourself,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  We  become  common  carriers  at  sea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  as  common  carriers  subject  to  right  regulation, 
whatever  that  may  be.  'VlTiether  you  were  or  were  not,  you  ought 
not  be  subject  to  any  injustice,  but  under  your  views  you  would  place 
your  transportation  companies  ultimately  with  autocratic  power  in 
their  discretion  as  to  rates,  without  any  influence  from  anybody ;  is 
not  that  the  situation  you  reach  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  autocratic  power. 
I  have  stated  several  times  in  my  testimony,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  it, 
that  there  is  a  world-wide  competition  market  controlling  the  actions 
of  everybody.  You  can  not  be  autocratic,  because  if  you  are  auto- 
cratic you  cut  oflF  your  own  nose  to  spite  your  face.  The  trade  hns 
got  to  be  catered  to,  and  you  have  got  to  be  reasonable,  and  the 
action  of  the  lines  during  the  last  five  or  eight  years  shows  that  they 
have  created  a  clientele  that  is  friendly,  and  some  of  them  extremely 
friendly,  because  they  know  that  such  a  thins  as  autocratic  demand-? 
do  not  exist.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  anybody  would 
ever  be  able  to  assume  a  position  of  a  dictator  in  this  trade,  because 
if  they  did  they  would  have  competition  to-morrow.  Ships  can  be 
brought  to  a  port  in  no  time.    A  railway  can  not  be  built  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused  for  the  present,  with  this 
understanding — that  you  will  be  subject  to  call  at  some  future  time 
under  your  subpoena. 

,     TESTmOHT  OP  ME.  WILIIAM  BOYD,  OP  NEW  TOEK  CITY, 

PEESIDENT  OF  HOULDEE,  WEIE  &  BOYD. 

Witness  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  state  the  line  or  lines  you 
represent. 

Mr.  Boyd.  My  name  is  William  Boyd;  I  am  president  of  Houlder, 
Weir  &  Boyd.  We  represent  the  American  &  Oriental  Line  in  the 
trade  between  New  York,  China,  and  Japan,  the  Far  East,  and  the 
American  Rio  Plata  Line,  which  trades  between  the  United  States 
f  nd  Argentine  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  an  American  line,  is  it  ? 
.   Mr.  Boyd.  It  is ;  yes. 

.   The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  by  that,  it  is  an  American  corpora- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  ships  operate  under  what  flag? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Under  the  British  flag. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  line  is  owned,  is  it,  by  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No;  the  steamers  are  owned  by  the  owners  in  Britain, 
but  the  line  belongs  to  us.  We  organized  it  and  we  have  induced 
tho6e  oWners  to  put  their  boats  on  our  service.  They  get  the  results 
of  the  service  and  we  get  a  commission  for  running  the  line  and 
operating  the  service. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  explain  that  to  us,  will  you,  so  we  will 
understand  just  what  the  situation  is.  What  owners  abroad  are  there 
from  whom  you  charter  their  boats?     You  do  not  own  them,  do  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us,  briefly,  your  arrangement. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  four  shipowning  firms,  Andrews,  Weir  &  Co.; 
Houlder,  Middleton  &  Co. ;  and  Joseph  Chadwick  &  Son ;  and  Thomas 
De  Lauf  &  Son,  who  own  those  steamers.  We  have  induced  those 
owners  to  come  into  the  New  York  and  River  Plata  trade.  They 
give  us  their  boats  to  load.  We  load  them,  and  before  loading  them 
we  get  a  percentage  on  the  earnings  of  those  boats.  The  earnings  of 
the  boats  go  to  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  known  as  the  American  &  Oriental 
Line? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  American  Rio  Plata  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  Rio  Plata  Line;  is  that  the  line  to 
Argentina? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  Oriental  Line  is  the  one  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  is  it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  American  Oriental  Line  is  rather  on  a  diflferent 
basis.    It  is  an  English  line  under  a  trade  name. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  American  Oriental  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  now,  just  what  that  arrangement  is. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  we  are  simply  agents  for  that  line.  It  is  oper- 
ated by  steamers  belonging  to  the  Prince  Line,  and  Weir  &  Co.,  and 
Houlder,  Middleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  your  line  that  operates  these  ships  on  commission 
any  capital  itself  in  it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Our  firm  has  no  capital. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  not  connected  with  this  line,  then  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No  ;  we  have  no  financial  risk  in  the  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  line,  then,  is  run  by  you,  and  without  capital 
invested  in  it  by  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  a  commission  basis  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  is  the  difference  between  your  system  and 
acting  as  agent,  as  you  do,  for  the  other  lines  running  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Only  this,  that  we  look  upon  the  River  Plata  trade  as 
our  trade.  We  started  it,  and  at  some  times  have  operated  it  by 
chartered  boats.  It  is  really  our  business,  and  should  those  owners 
who  now  give  us  their  boats  withdraw  their  boats  from  that  trade, 
we  would  certainly  endeavor  to  keep  it  up  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  in  substance,  the  benefit  inures  practically  the 
same  in  the  two  cases? 

Mr.  BoYD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  as  to  that  particular  trade  you  use 
those  boats  as  vehicles  to  carry  on  the  trade,  the  earnings  going  to 
the  owners,  and  you  getting  a  certain  commission? 

Mr.  BoYD.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  prefer  that  arrangement  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  you  had  formerly,  under  which  you  chartered  boats  from 
time  to  time  for  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gerhard 
and  Mr.  Hahn.  did  you  not,  with  reference  to  the  trade  to  Argentina 
and, the  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  ^  over  all  that  in  detalL 
State  to  the  committee  if  they  have  outlmed  and  stated  to  the  com« 
mittee,  in  substance,  the  facts  as  related  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  should  say  they  have,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  related  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  to  themt 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes.  I  would  only  say  that  there  was  a  little  difference 
in  this  respect — ^at  least,  not  a  difference,  but  I  would  like  to  say  here 
that  we  are  rather  doubtful  of  some  evidence  which  has  been  given 
here  as  to  monopoly,  because  within  the  last  five  years  we  have  fought 
our  way  into  that  so-called  monopoly.  We  are  the  latest  ccmiers 
in  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  worked  up  to  that  point 
where  they  were  bound  to  take  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  fought  your  way  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  fought  our  way  in,  and  I  really  bring  that 
point  forward  to  show  that  it  can  be  done  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  monopoly. 

A^.  Hardy.  Would  you  briefly  tell  us  how  many  you  got  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  perhaps  some  one  else  would  like  to  know  that. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it;  we  simply  fought  our  way  in.  We 
simply  stuck  out  long  enough  to  show  the  other  fellow  we  were  in 
earnest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  charter  boats  and  seek  trade  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  do  charter  boats,  arrange  for  the  boat's  load,  and, 
as  I  say,  seek  trade. 

Mr.  PIardy.  Did  you  find  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  rebates  in 
the  trade? 

Mr.  Boyd.  There  were  rebates  in  the  trade  when  we  went  into  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  find  that  sometimes  a  great  obstacle  in  get- 
ting in? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  was  with  some  people.  It  hindered  us  with  getting 
in  with  some  people,  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  vou  ever  trv  that  Brazilian  coffee  market  and 
try  to  get  some  shipments  of  coffee  from  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  did  you  find  rebates  standing  mostly  in  your 
way  while  you  were  struggling  to  get  in? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  were  only  struggling  to  get  in  on  the  downward 
trade — that  is,  from  New  1  ork  to  Argentina. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  rebate  system  was  sort  of  prohibited  by  law  for 
here,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  I  believe  not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  to  the  River  Plata  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Besides  our  own? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  Lamport  &  Holt,  Houston,  Barber,  Prince  Line, 
and  Norton  &  Son. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  agreements  both  as  to  the  downgoing 
from  this  country  and  the  incoming  from  the  River  Plata,  are  in 
existence  and  apply  as  stated  by  Mr.  Halm  and  Mr.  Gerhard  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Understand,  we  do  not  run  the  boats  from  Argen- 
tina to  the  States  at  all.  When  our  boats  have  to  come  back  from 
there  they  come  back  in  ballast.  As  a  rule,  if  profitable  freight  is 
oflFering,  we  go  from  the  Plata  to  Europe  and  come  across  from 
Europe  again  in  ballast  if  some  boat  should  be  coming  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  bring  freight  from  Europe  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have,  on  very  rare  occasions,  when  we  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  route  is  to  go  from  here  south,  and  then  across 
to  Europe  and  come  back  in  ballast  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  fi-eight  from  Argentina  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  W^hy  is  it  you  do  not  come  back  loaded  from 
Argentina  here? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Because  there  is  no  volume  of  business  from  Argentina 
here  to  enable  all  the  boats  which  go  down  to  the  Plata  to  come  back 
with  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Which  line,  under  the  agreement,  has  that  trade? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  should  say  the  Houston  has  the  biggest  part  of  that 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  understood,  that  he  shall  have  it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No;  we  have  no  agreement  whatever  about  that.  We 
have,  at  our  own  discretion,  refrained  from  going  in  there,  because 
we  thought  we  could  do  better  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  agreement  simply  relates  to  trade  from 
ports  here  to  the  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Our  agreement  simply  is  that  we  will  maintain  entirely 
tariff  rates.  We  have  no  other  agreement  with  the  Houston  or  any 
of  the  other  lines  in  the  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  agreement  as  to  what  tariff  you  will 
maintain  coming  back,  nortHbound  from  Argentina? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  agreement  contemplete  you  shall  not  bring 
freight  back  from  there? 

Mr.  Boyd.    No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  left  that  open,  but  do  not  avail  yourself 
of  it  or  try  to  bring  any  back? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  do  not,  although  it  is  open. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it,  rather,  discretion  which  prevents  you  trying  to 
get  into  that,  or  is  that  your  choice  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  our  choice,  meantime,  under  market  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  charged  that  the  Houston  Line,  under  the 
operation  of  their  deferred  rebate  agreements  with  shippers  in  the 
River  Phita  trade,  have  practically  shut  you  out  from  northbound 
cargoes. 
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Mr.  Boyd.  That  may  be  true,  that  Houston  has  rebate  agreements 
in  the  River  Plata.    I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  looked  into  the 

?uestion  at  all.     We  have  never  considered  loading  on  the  berth 
rom  the  Plata,  because  our  freight  agents  have  advised  us  that 
there  is  not  cargo  to  warrant  our  going  into  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  not  available  for  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Not  available  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  also  inform  you  that  the  reason  for  that 
was  that  the  merchants  there  were  bound  in  this  deferred  rebate 
agreement  to  the  Houston  Line,  and  hence,  for  that  reason,  there 
was  no  opening  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Iso,  sir.  They  have  advised  us  that  the  volume  of  ton- 
nage moving  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  United  States  is  not  worth  ^ 
fighting  for.  They  have  advised  us  that  the  Houston  boats  and  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  boats,  which  do  load  on  that  berth,  very  often  leave 
with  practically  half  a  cargo;  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more; 
but  the  gist  of  their  advices  is  that  the  trade  is  not  worth  consider- 
ing. Therefore,  we  have  not  considered  it.  If  they  should,  later  on, 
advise  its  development,  and  they  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  get  into  that  trade,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  hinder  us, 
no  agreement  or  any  other  thing,  except  expediency,  why  we  should 
not  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  get  down  there  and  can  not  find  a  cargo  for 
Europe  what  do  you  do  with  your  boat — take  it  away  in  ballast  to 
Europe?  If  you  fail  to  get  a  cargo  from  Argentina,  would  you 
go  from  there  to  Europe  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes ;  we  have  sometimes  had  a  boat  to  go  from  the  Plata 
as  far  down  as  Dalnv.  in  Russia,  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If,  when  you  come  from  there,  you  do  not  bring  any- 
thing back  to  the  port  of  New  York  from  Europe,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  European  trip? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Where  are  we  now,  Mr.  Hardv?    We  are  in  Dalnv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  Russia? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes;  Asiatic  Russia,  which  I  believe  now  belongs  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  do  bring  freight  from  there  back  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No.  On  this  particular  occasion  you  asked  in  your 
question  if  we  ccnld  not  get  a  cargo  back  to  Europe,  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  telling  you  we  send  the  boat  wherever  we  can 
get  a  cargo.  On  this  particular  occasion  we  sent  it  to  Dalny  and 
brought  a  cargo  of  beans  from  Dalny  to  Holland,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  best  business  offering. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  then  became  a  question  of  your  being  a  free  lance 
on  the  sea,  as  far  as  that  shipment  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  particular  destination? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  engaged  in  what  other  trade,  Mr. 
Bovd? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  trade  from  New  York  to  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade  that 
are  in  conference  or  agreement  with  your  line? 
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•.  BoYD.  The  lines  in  agreement  with  us  are  the  U.  S.  &  C.  J- 
(the  ITnited  States  &  China  and  Japan  Steamship  Co.),  the 


Mr. 
Line 
America  &  Asiatic  Co.,  and  the  Barber  Line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trade  to  which  Mr.  Gottheil  testified  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  goin^  into  details,  is  the  arrangement 
between  your  line  and  the  other  lines  substantially  as  testified  to  by 
him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers  in  that 
trade,  or  in  the  Argentine  trade? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  them  here? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  the  committee  with  them? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes.  I  did  not  bring  any  contracts,  because  my  sub- 
poena called  for  "  any  contracts  which  showed  a  special  rate  or  a 
rebate,"  and  not  having  any  such  contracts,  I  did  not  bring  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  are  any  contracts  or  agree- 
ments in  existence  between  your  lines,  or  between  your  line  and  ship- 
pers, and  the  American  Oriental  Line,  and  the  American  Rio  & 
Plate  Line,  respecting  the  giving  or  receiving  of  rebates,  the  giving 
or  receiving  of  speciju  rates  or  privileges,  or  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rebates  to  shippers,  deferred  or  otherwise,  as  regards  routes 
to  the  River  Plata  trade  or  the  oriental  trade  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  no  such  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  some  contracts  with  shippers  in 
both  of  these  trades?  Can  you  furnish  to  the  committee  copies  of 
come  of  those  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  With  pleasure.    Those  are  just  everyday  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  do  so  then,  will  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir ;  how  many  do  you  want,  sav  a  dozen  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  them,  one 
of  each  kind  will  be  sufficient 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  will  send  you  a  fair  sample. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  simply  want,  you  understand,  the  dif- 
ferent contracts. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  a  number  of  contracts,  you  say;  made 
generally  with  large  shippers,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  A  few  with  large  shippers,  because  there  are  only  a  few 
large  shippers.  The  majority  of  our  contracts  are  with  small  ship- 
pers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  give  a  small  shipper  the  same  rate  of 
freight  you  do  to  the  large  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is'^the  contract  open  for  any  length  of  time?  Do 
you  have  one  time  to  make  contracts,  or  is  that  open  always? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Any  time  a  shipper  cares  to  get  boats  we  are'  willing  to 
contract  with  him. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  make  a  large  contract  with  a  shipping  firm 
to-day,  are  you  ready  in  10  months — if  they  are  made  for  one  year — 
are  you  ready  in  10  months  to  make  the  same  kind  of  a  contract,  giv- 
ing the  same  rate,  to  a  small  shipper  for  the  balance  of  the  year? 
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.    Mr.  Boyd.  For  the  two  months? 

Mr.  Stephens.  For  the  two  months. 

Mr,  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  occurs  to  me  that  maybe  you  might  have  reason- 
ably held  to  yourselves  the  right  not  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  Sup- 
pose tonnage  has  ffone  up  in  the  meantime^  very  much  from  what  it 
was  when  you  made  the  contract  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Now, 
the  1st  of  October  comes  and  tonnage  is  very  much  higher  then  than 
it  was  when  you  made  that  contract;  would  you  still  give  the  balance 
of  the  two  months  on  the  same  rate  that  you  now  ghre? 

Mr.  Boyd.  In  the  River  Plata  trade  that  has  been  the  policy. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  hold  that  rate  for  the  contractual  year  as  a  unit? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  make  the  trades  uniform  during  that  year? 

Mr.  Boyd,  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  more  than  fair. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  contracts  you  make  with  those  shippers  are 
generally  at  less  rates  than  the  regular  tariff  rates  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes  and  no.  Some  of  the  contracts  are  less  than  the 
tariff  rates.  That  is,  if  the  shipper  wishes  to  be  protected  against  a 
rise  in  the  tariff.  In  other  words,  the  contract  may  be  the  tariff 
rate  out,  and  before  the  ship  gets  there  it  may  be  less  than  tariff  rates. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But,  generall^^  speaking,  the  rate  is  a  less  one  than 
that  carried  bv  the  regular  tariff? 

Mr.  Boyd,  x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  at  present,  Mr.  Boyd. 

Thereupon,  at  4.10  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  January  14,  when  hearings  will  be  renewed. 
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COMMITTBE  ON  MERCHANT  MaRINE  AND  FISHERIES, 

House  op  Representatives, 

House  OmcE  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  17^  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Representatives  Alexander  (chairman),  Hardy.  Stone, 
Ayres,  Humphrey,  Collier,  Thayer,  Faison,  Greene,  and  Stepnens. 

STATEKEirr  OF  MB.  A  H.  BULL,  OF  A.  E.  BULL  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

8  BBIDOE  STBEET,  NEW  YOBK  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee 
before  we  interrogate  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  am  at  the  committee's  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  your  statement  if  you  have  one  to 
make. 

Mr.  Bull.  About  the  vear  1870  I  started  a  smaU  sailing-vessel  line 
to  Porto  Rico.  I  worked  along  until  finally  we  got  to  running 
steamers.  After  running  steamers  for  about  nine  months  we  met 
with  competition,  and  we  had  to  drop  our  freight  down  to  10  cents  a 
barrel  for  a  while.  As  we  could  not  stand  that  very  long,  we  made 
peace  with  our  competitor,  amalgamated,  and  formed  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  your  competitor  then? 

Mr.  Bull.  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.  and  others.  We  each  contributed 
half  the  capital.  My  partner  and  I  owned  one  half,  our  competitors 
the  other  half.  They  were  to  have  three  directors  and  we  two.  We 
were  to  have  the  business  done  in  our  name.  We  ran  that  along 
until  about  1900,  and  then  my  partner  was  dissatisfied  because  his 
interest  was  not  as  great  as  mine,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  and 
he  wished  to  sell  out.  He  informed  me  that  if  I  did  not  buy  he 
would  sell  out  to  the  other  people.  The  other  half  made  me  an  offer 
to  buy  or  sell.  As  I  could  not  buy,  as  practically  all  I  had  at  that 
time  was  in  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  I  was  forced 
to  sell.  In  order  to  get  out  the  money  I  had  in  it  I  signed  a  bond  to 
stay  out  of  the  Porto  Rico  business  for  10  years.  I  have  a  copy  of 
that  bond  here.  About  a  year  previous  to  the  expiration  of  my  bond 
I  met  the  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  and  told  him  I  saw  that  he  had  two  steamers  the  same 
as  ours.  He  said  yes,  he  had  those  steamers  so  that  if  we  went  into 
the  Porto  Rico  business,  his  company — which  was  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
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&  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.,  a  combination  of  four  lines :  The  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.,  the 
New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Clyde  Line — ^that  his 
company  would  build  just  such  steamers  as  we  were  building. 

I  am  a  little  ahead  of  my  story.  After  Mr.  Mooney  told  me  that 
they  intended  these  steamers  that  he  had  lately  acquired  for  the  gen- 
eral coastwise  business,  I  reported  to  my  partners  and  we  decided 
that  we  had  better  take  every  method  to  protect  ourselves.  To  do  so 
we  made  long  contracts  to  carry  freight;  those  contracts  are  still  in 
existence.    We  are  still  carrying  freight  under  those  contracts. 

About  a  year  after  the  expiration  of  that  10-year  bond  the  char- 
tering department  of  these  amalgamated  steamers  sought  to  ent^ 
into  our  field,  and  we  thought  then  that  we  should  enter  into  the 
Porto  Rico  business,  which  we  did,  making  a  contract  with  some  of 
the  sugar  people  there  to  bring  their  output  out  of  Porto  Rico. 

Just  about  the  time  we  did  so,  or  before  doing  so,  I  saw  several  of 
the  membei-s  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and 
told  them  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  loss,  and  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  compromised.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  com- 
promise ;  at  least,  there  was  no  compromise  made,  and  we  entered  into 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  we.''    To  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Bull.  To  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  company  organized? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  company  was  organized — ^that  has  already  been 
answered 

The  Chairman.  June  19,  1902? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  1902.  We  entered  into  business  with  a  cut 
of  20  per  cent  below  the  regular  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Bill.  No;  that  was  on  general  cargo  at  large. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point  to  what  point? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  New  York  to  San  Juan^  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  and 
the  other  ports  in  Porto  Rico.  At  the  time  we  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness therfe  were  three  lines  running  to  Porto  Rico  besides  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  were  those? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  the  Insular 
Line,  and  the  Red  D  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Bull,  could  you  have  made  a  profit  if  you  had 
continued  to  run  on  that  20  per  cent  under  their  regulation  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  Will  you  please  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  you  make  a  profit  at  a  20  per  cent  cut  under  the 
regulation  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  profit.    The  20  per  cent  was  very  little 
-  lower,  onlv  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  than  the  Insular  Line  was  then 
carrying  freight  for,  as  they  had  what  they  called  a  system  of  dis- 
count, a  discount  of  4  to  12  per  cent.    I  have  their  circular  in  which 
they  mention  that  discount. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  mention  the  discounts  they  were 
giving  to  shippers? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  they  had  previously  given. 

The  Chairman.  Those  discounts  are  from  the  published  tariffs! 

Mr.  Bull.  From  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.'s 
tariffs,  which  seem  to  have  been  a  standard.    They  sent  out  another 
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circular  stating  they  would  make  a  cut  of  60  per  cent — ^that  they 
would  now  make  a  cut  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  50  per  cent  from  the  published  tariff? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  the  published  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  later  it  would  be  60  per  cent,  and  70 
per  cent  would  follow. 

The  Chairbian.  Have  you  got  that  circular? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  that  circular.  I  have  circulars  and  shipping 
<;ards 

The  Chairman.  Hand  them  to  the  stenographer  to  be  noted  as 
•exhibits. 

The  3  circulars  and  16  cards  referred  to  were  marked,  respectively, 
.  "  Exhibit  No.  46," ''  Exhibit  No.  47,"  "  Exhibit  No.  48,"  and  "  Exhibit 
No.  49,"  and  filed  with  the  committee. 

Exhibit  No.  40. 

V 

[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     Stenmere  between  Trnited  Stat(»i»  and  Porto  Rico.     Wm.  E.  Peck 

&  I'o..  Keneral  ascntH,  116  Broad  Street.] 

New  York,  yovember  15.  tOit. 
To  shippers  and  consignees  of  the  Insular  Line. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  heg  to  advlne  that  our  iwllcy  of  meeting  cut-rate  competition, 
as  outltned  in  our  circular  letter  of  July  12  last,  will  be  continued  until  further 
notice,  except  on  coke,  coal,  cement,  lumber,  cars  and  locomotives,  kerosene, 
li^asoHne,  dynamite,  rails,  flour,  com  meal,  rice,  automobiles,  machinery  and 
boilers,  or  merchandise  in  excess  of  2,000  i)ounds  weight  per  piece.  On  these 
commodities  special  rates  will  be  quoted  on  request. 

Please  note  that  in  the  weeks  In  which  we  give  a  discount  greater  than  our 
established  discount  the  discount  will  be  70  i)er  cent  from  the  Porto  Rico  Line 
tariff.  If  you  are  quoted  higher  rates  than  these  by  anyone  else,  we  would 
-suggest  that  you  communicate  with  us  before  booking  freight. 

Whenever  there  is  any  change  from  the  above  we  shall  give  due  public  notice, 
either  by  advertisement  or  circular  letter. 

Very  truly,  yours.  William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  Agents. 


EbLHiBiT  No.  47. 

(Inatilar  Line  (Inc.).     Steamers  between  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.     Wm.  E.  Peck  & 

Co.,  general  agents.  116  Broad  Street.] 

New  TdfcK,  November  23,  J 911, 
To  shippers  and  consignees  of  the  Insular  Line. 

Dear  Sirs:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  yieldeti  to  the  solicitations  of 
various  shippers  to  the  extent  of  accepting  more  freight  to  go  on  a  certain 
steamer  than  the  steamer  could  possibly  carry,  and  in  consequence  subjected 
ourselves  to  severe  criticism  from  shippers  and  consignees  for  not  carrying 
goods  which  the  £^amer  was  physically  unable  to  take  care  of,  but  for  which 
bills  of  lading  had  been  signed,  we  have  decided  that  hereafter  we  shall  permit 
and  accept  only  such  cargo  as  can  be  carried  on  the  scheduled  sailings,  and  any 
cargo  sent  to  our  pier,  either  by  truck  or  lighter,  without  a  permit  or  in  excess 
of  the  permitted  quantity  or  after  the  time  specified  on  the  permit  has  expired 
will  not  be  accepted. 

At  the  present  time  cargo  is  offered  to  us  for  every  steamer  largely  in  excess 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  steamer.  Please  note  that  in  order  to  do  full 
justice  to  all  shippers  and  consignees  requests  for  space  should  be  handed  in 
to  us  previous  to  3  p.  m.  on  Monday  of  the  sailing  week,  and  if  the  requests  are 
In  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  steamer  the  requests  will  be  cut  down  propor- 
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tionately,  so  that  we  sliall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  any  cargo  be- 
hind for  which  we  have  signed  bills  of  lading. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Bull  Line  steamer  originally  Intended  to  sail  on  the  28d 
will  not  sail  this  week,  on  our  steamer  Cfrayson,  scheduled  to  sail  on  Saturday, 
November  25,  we  would  be  Justified  in  charging  regular  tariff  rates  under  our 
circular  of  July  12,  1911.  This  would,  however,  work  a  hardship  on  the  ship- 
pers and  consignees  by  our  line,  all  of  whom  expected  reduced  rates  this  week. 
We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  Orayson  as  being  in  competition  with  the 
Bull  Line  steamer  which  will  commence  loading  this  week,  and  which  will 
probably  sail  on  the  27th  and  will  give  reduced  rates  on  the  Orayaon  to  com- 
petitive ports. 

In  addition  to  the  sailing  advertised  for  this  week,  the  Bull  Line  originally 
promised  a  steamer  to  sail  next  week.  This,  however,  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  they  are  advertising  their  steamer  Ruth  to  sail  on  Tuesday,  December  5. 
Many  shippers,  relying  on  the  fortnightly  service  of  the  Bull  Line,  figured  that 
next  week  would  be  a  cut-rate  week,  and,  rather  than  disappoint  these  shippers, 
we  beg  to  announce  that  our  sailing  scheduled  for  December  2  will  be  considered 
as  being  in  competition  with  the  postponed  sailing  of  the  Bull  Line  now  adver- 
tised to  sail  on  December  5,  and  reduced  rates  will  accordingly  be  given  to  com- 
petitive ports. 

Our  friends  have  overburdened  us  with  cargo  both  for  this  week  and  next 
week,  and  we  have  therefore  decided  to  put  on  two  steamers,  both  at  reduced 
rates,  to  competitive  ports,  to  sail  in  the  week  of  December  2.  Names  and  ports 
will  be  duly  announced  by  usual  card.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  giving  four  sailings  in  succession  at  reduced  rates,  as  against  three 
sailings  of  the  Bull  Line. 

The  above-mentioned  withdrawn  and  postponed  sailings  have  led  to  many 
questions  in  reference  to  which  boats  of  ours  will  give  the  reduced  rates.  In 
order  to  do  away  with  any  further  uncertainty  in  this  respect  in  the  matter  of 
future  sailings  please  note  that — 

Hereafter  and  until  further  notice  we  shall  give  reduced  rates  to  competitive 
ports  as  many  times  per  month  as  there  are  sailings  of  the  Bull  Line,  and  we 
shall  announce  on  our  sailing  cards  as  to  whether  our  steamers  will  or  will  not 
give  reduced  rates  to  the  competitive  ports. 

Insular  Lin£^(Inc.). 

Note. — Our  steamer  F,  J,  Luckenhach  sailed  November  18  and  left  on  pier  27, 
Brooklyn,  some  cargo,  which  will  go  forward  by  steamer  Grayson  this  week. 
Most  of  this  cargo  was  covered  by  bills  of  lading  signed  on  the  F,  J,  LucketibacK 
and  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  tell  Just  what  did  not  go  forward.  Please 
notlf^  your  underwriters  that  your  shipments  by  F.  J,  Luckenhach  may  have 
been  split  between  her  and  the  Grayson  and  have  them  protect  you  accordingly. 


Exhibit  No.  48. 

[iDSular  Line   (Inc.).     Steamers  betwoon  ITnlt<*d  StateB  and  Porto  Rico.     Wm.  E.  Peck 

&  Co.,  jjenernl  aRentH.  116  Broad  Street] 

New  York,  July  12,  1911. 
To  shippers  and  consignees  oj  the  Insular  Line, 

Dear  Sirs:  Since  the  Insular  Line  started,  Ave  years  ago,  It  has  always 
given  lower  rates  than  any  other  steamship  line  running  to  Porto  Rico  and  has 
increased  its  service,  both  of  which  factors  have  built  up  the  trade  with  Porto 
Rico.  Our  sailings  have  been  regular,  we  have  tried  to  show  shippers  and 
consignees  every  courtesy,  and  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  trade  appre- 
ciate what  we  have  done. 

About  four  months  ago  new  comiietltors  came  into  the  field,  with  the  idea 
of  forcing  us  to  withdraw.  Having  8i)ent  five  years  in  developing  the  business, 
we  declined  to  withdraw,  and  a  cut-throat  comjietltlon  was  immediately  started. 
Notwithstanding  all  said  in  the  circulars  Issued  from  time  to  time  by  such 
competitors  calling  attention  to  the  existing  low  rates,  for  which  rates  said 
competitors  claim  the  sole  credit,  we  would  point  out  that  when  they  started 
they  used  as  a  basia  the  tariff  of  the  Porto  Rico  Line,  less  a  discount  of  20  per 
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ceut,  which  clearly  indicated  what  they  thought  the  ratee  should  be.  As  we 
were  at  the  same  time  giving  discounts  varying  from  10  per  cent  to  16}  per  cent, 
the  rates  quoted  were  only  slightly  lower  than  ours. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  five  years  we  have  uniformly  main- 
tained the  lowest  rates  quoted  to  shippers  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  immedi- 
ately bettered  their  discount,  said  competitors  then  made  a  further  and  unwilling 
reduction,  which  we  likewise  met  and  exceeded.  On  May  15,  in  order  to  fully 
protect  our  friends,  and  as  our  competitors  had  no  regular  tariff,  but  were 
apparently  quoting  different  rates  on  every  steamer,  we  issued  a  circular  saying 
that  the  Insular  Line  would  give  rates  5  per  cent  less  than  those  quoted  by  the 
Bull  Line,  in  competitive  weeks  to  competitive  ports.  This  promise  we  have 
lived  up  to  in  every  respect  and  have  protected  our  friends  to  the  best  of  oar 
ability,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  regular  tariff  has  been  issued 'by  our 
competitors,  and  the  further  fact  that  different  shippers  report  to  us  differmt 
rates  on  the  same  comhiodity  shipped  on  thQ  same  steamer,  we  feel  that  we 
should  now  state  to  our  shippers  that  by  the  Julia,  sailing  July  15,  1911,  we 
have  quoted  rates  averaging  about  50  per  cent  below  the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff 
rates  and  that  by  the  next  steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  with  a  vessel  of 
the  Bull  Line  we  will  make  a  further  reduction  to  all  competitive  ports,  so 
that  the  rates  to  such  iwrts  will  be  GO  i)er  cent  below  the  Porto  Rico  Line 
tariff  rates. 

These  rates  will  not  apply  to  coke,  coal,  cement,  lumber,  cars  and  locomotives, 
kerosene,  gasoline,  dynamite,  rails,  machinery  and  boilers,  or  merchandise  in 
excess  of  2,000  pounds  weight  per  piece,  on  which  articles  we  will  quote  special 
rates  from  time  to  time  upon  request. 

Minimum  B/L  $1,  no  parcel  receipta 

In  the  weeks  in  which  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  do  not  sail  a  steamer  we  shall, 
of  necessity,  have  to  charge  our  regular  tariff  rates,  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
the  service  in  such  weeks. 

We  feel  that  the  trade  with  Porto  Rico  in  order  to  flourish  requires  a  weekly 
service  at  steady  and  reasonably  remunerative  rates  rather  than  infreqeunt 
Bailings  at  fluctuating  tariffs  and  cut  rates  which  can  not  be  permanent.  We 
feel  also  that  the  importers  in  Porto  Rico  will  make  no  greater  profit  from 
their  business  with  fluctuating  tariffs  and  cut  rates  than  under  our  former 
regular,  reasonable,  and  steady  rates,  which  were  the  same  for  every  shipper, 
yet  we  feel  that  we,  who  have  always  quoted  lower  rates  than  any  other  steam- 
ship line  in  the  field  and  who  have  quoted  uniform  rates  to  all  shippers  of  the 
same  kind  of  merchandise  by  the  same  steamer,  can  not  now  allow  our  competi- 
tors to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  present  reductions  in  rates  which  were 
forced  upon  them  by  us.  The  policy  of  this  company  ha£  been  and  will  at  all 
times  continue  to  be  based  upon  giving  our  customers  the  lowest  rates  to  Porto 
Rico,  so  that  in  the  near  future  shippers  may  expect  to  see  as  much  as  70  per 
cent  discount  from  the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates. 

INSULAB  Line. 

Oopies  of  this  circular  are  being  Issued  in  Porto  Rico,  and  extra  copies  of 
each  can  be  obtained  at  this  ofllce. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — ^1. 

[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  agents.] 

New  York,  May  J,  J911, 
Notice  No.  1. 

To  all  ports  In  Porto  Rico  for  which  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  accept 
freight  on  any  steamer,  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rate  to  the  same  ports  by  a 
steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  will  be  as  low  as  or  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co. 'on  freight  carried  by  them  in  that 

week  to  such  Dorts. 
This  is  a  positive  guarantee,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  further  public  notice. 

Insular  Line  (Ino.)* 
116  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone,  6050  Broad. 
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Exhibit  No.  49 — 2. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     WUUam  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  agents.] 

New  York,  May  15,  1911. 
Notice  No.  1. 

To  all  ports  lii  Porto  Rlco  for  which  the  A.  H.  Boll  Steamship  Co.  accept 
freight  on  any  steamer,  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rate  to  the  same  ports  by  a 
steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  will  be  5  per  cent  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  on  freight  carried  by  them  in  that 
week  to  such  ports. 

This  is  a  positive  guarantee,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  further  public  notice. 

Insulab  Line  (Inc.), 
116  Broad  Street^  New  York, 
Telephone,  6050  Broad. 


Exhibit  No.  49—3. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  agents.^ 

American  steamship  Harry  Luckenhach  will  sail  at  noon  Saturday,  June  17, 
J911,  from  Pier  27,  Brooklyn,  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  Arroyo,  and 
Arecibo.    Also  Fajardo  by  transhipment. 

Truck  freight  will  be  received  from  7  a.  ni.  June  12  to  5  p.  m.  June  15. 

Lighter  freight  will  be  received  in  accordance  with  permit. 

INSULAB  Line  (Inc.), 
116  Broad  Street,  Netc  York  City. 
Office  phone,  6050  Broad. 
Pier  phone,  675  Hamilton. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 4. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  ft  Co.,  agents.] 

Having  heard  from  several  sources  that  the  Bull  Isine  have  told  shippers 
that  we  could  not  or  would  not  have  a  steamer  to  sail  next  week  in  competition 
with  their  steamship  Ruth,  please  note  the  following : 

Our  steamship  Harry  Luckenhach,  now  in  port,  will  sail  next  week  for  San 
Juan,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  and  Arroyo,  and  will  accept  freight  in  accordance  with 
permits  at  a  discount  of  60  per  cent,  as  stated  in  our  circular  of  July  12.  Sail- 
ing cards  giving  exact  date  will  be  issued  to-morrow. 

We  further  announce  that  in  the  next  week  in  which  the  Bull  Line  have  a 
sailing  we  will  also  dispatch  a  steamer,  on  which  we  will  accept  freight  iii 
accordance  with  permits,  and  the  rate  of  discount  will  be  70  per  cent  from  the 
Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates.    Conditions  as  per  our  circiflnr  of  July  12. 

iNsuLAB  Line. 

New  Yobk,  July  18,  1911, 


Exhibit  No.  49 — ^5. 
[InKuIar  Line    (Inc.).     William   E.  Peck  &  Co.,  agontH.] 

Please  note  the  following : 

If  Bull  Line  sail  steamer  next  week,  as  advertised,  our  discount  to  com- 
petitive ports  on  our  sailing  for  August  5,  as  per  separate  sailing  card,  will  be 
70  per  cent  as  stated  in  our  notice  of  July  18. 

We  further  announce  that  in  the  next  week  in  which  the  Bull  Line  have  a 
sailing,  we  shall  also  dispatch  a  steamer,  on  which  we  will  accept  freight  only 
in  accordance  with  permits,  and  the  rate  of  discount  to  competitive  ports  will 
be  70  per  cent  from  the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates.  (Conditions  as  per  our 
circulation  of  July  12. 

iNSULAB  Line. 

New  Yobk,  July  27,  1911* 
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Exhibit  No.  49—6. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).] 

Our  next  sailing  will  be  the  B.  V.  Luckenhach,  Saturday,  May  4,  1912,  from 
Pier  27,  Brooklyn,  at  reduced  rates,  for  San  Juan,  Mayagues,  and  Ponce.  Also 
call  at  Arroyo  at  regular  rates. 

Freight  will  be  received  only  in  accordance  with  permit  which  must  be 

obtained  from 

Wm.  B.  Peck  &  Co.,  Agents, 
lie  Broad  Street,  New  York  City, 
Office  phone,  6050  Broad. 
Pier  phone,  675  Hamilton. 

Exhibit  No.  49 — 7. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).] 

• 

Will  have  two  steamers  sailing  on  Saturday,  May  18,  1012,  from  Pier  27, 
Brooklyn:  Steamship  Yaguez,  for  San  Juan  and  Mayaguez,  at  reduced  rates; 
steamship  Borinquen,  for  Ponce,  at  reduced  rates;  Arroyo,  at  regular  tariff. 
Separate  lighter  deliveries  each  steamer. 

Freight  will  be  received  only  in  accordance  with  permit  which  must  be 
obtained  from 

Wm.  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  Agetita, 
116  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Office  phone,  6050  Broad. 

Pier  phone,  675  Hamilton. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 8. 
[Insular  Line  •(Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  agrents.] 

NOTIOB. 

As  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  have  failed  to  keep  their  promise  of  a  sailing  on 
June  10,  please  note  that  rates  by  our  steamer  sailing  on  tenth  (as  per  separate 
sailing  card)  will  be  our  regular  tariff  rates. 

Cut  rates  will  apply  In  the  week  In  which  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  have  a 
sailing. 

Insular  Line  (Inc.), 
116  Broad  Street,  New  York  City, 
Office  phone,  6050  Broad. 
Pier  phone,  076  Hamilton. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — ^9. 

The  New  Yobk  &  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  November  13,  1911. 

The  steamship  Santurce  will  sail  on  November  25.  taking  cargo  for  Guanica, 
Jobos.  Arroyo,  Humacao,  and  Yabucoa. 
Will  take  cargo  at  the  70  per  cent  discount  rate. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent, 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 10. 

The  New  Yobk  &  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  March  16,  191$. 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  Coamo  March  23  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent, 
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BzHiBiT  No.  40—11. 

The  New  York  &  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Go., 

11  Broadway,  Neto  York,  April  4,  1912. 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  acc^  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  Ooamo  April  18  for  San  Jaan.  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 12. 

The  New  York  &  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

11  Broadway,  If  etc  York,  April  22,  1912. 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for 'sailing  of 
steamship  Coamo  May  4  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent. 


BzHiBiT  No.  49— IBp 

The  New  York  &  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  May  7,  191L 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  San  Juan  May  18  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent. 


Exhibit  No.  49—14. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

Porto  Rico  Line, 
11  Broadway,  New  York,  September  4,  1912. 

The  steamship  Carolina,  sailing  on  September  14  fbr  San  Junn,  and  the  steam- 
ship Montoso,  sailing  on  September  14  for  Areclbo,  Mayaguez.  and  Ponce,  will 
accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates.  The  ifontoso  will  also  call  at  Jobos,  Arroyo,  and 
Naguabo. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply  to 

V.  K.  Hull, 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Telephone,  Rector  4343. 

Exhibit  No.  49 — 15. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

Porto  Rico  Line, 
11  Broadway,  New  York,  October  8,  1912. 

The  steamshU)  Coamo,  sailing  on  October  19  for  San  Juan,  and  the  steamship 
laabela,  sailing  on  October  19  for  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Areclbo,  and  Humucao,  will 
accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates. 
For  rates  and  further  information  apply  to 

V.  K.  Hull, 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Telephone,  Rector  4343. 

tlxHiBiT  No.  49—16. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

Porto  Rico  Line, 
11  Broadway,  New  York,  October  24,  1912. 

The  steamship  San  Juan,  sailing  on  November  2  for  San  Juan,  and  the  steam- 
ship Montoso,  sailing  on  November  2  for  Ponce,  Guanica,  Mayaguez,  Jot>os, 
Arroyo,  and  Humacao,  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates. 
For  rates  and  further  information  apply  to 

V.  K.  Hull, 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Telephone,  Rector  4343. 
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Mr.  Bull.  After  about  six  months  or  so  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  sent  out  cards  and  circulars  stating  that  they 
would  take  freight  5t  a  reduced  rate.  They  did  not  mention  70  per 
cent  except  in  one  circular.  On  the  margin  you  will  see  a  pencil  mark 
initialed  by  their  manager  that  the  reduced  rate  is  70  per  cent.  I 
have  also  copies  of  three  of  their  bills  of  lading  and  two  photographs 
of  bills  of  lading  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  show- 
ing that  they  actualjy  did  cut  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Bull,  That  ran  from  January  to  March,  1912. 

The  three  copies  of  bills  of  lading  and  the  two  photographs  of 
bills  of  lading  were  marked,  respectively,  "  Exhibit  No.  50,"  "  Ex- 
hibit No.  51,"  "  Exhibit  No.  51-a,"  "  Exhibit  No.  52,"  and  "  Exhibit 
No.  53,"  and  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bull.  The  circulars,  of  course,  that  I  obtained  were  sent  to 
.  our  friends  and  shippers.  Of  course  this  must  have  entailed  con- 
siderable loss.  Indeed,  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis,  of  the  Insular 
Line — ^by  the  waj^,  we  do  not  know  who  the  Insular  Line  is.  We 
can  not  find  out  its  president  or  any  of  its  officers,  nor  its  directors; 
but  Mr.  Curtis,  who  seems  to  be  the  man  higher  up,  informed  me  that 
his  company — the  Insular  Line — and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Kico 
Steamship  Co.  had  lost  $1,750,000  in  this  competition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr,  Curtis's  full  name? 

Mr.  Bull.  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Bull.  He  is  on  the  corner  of  Broad  Street  and  Exchange 
Place. 

The  Chairman.  In  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Bull.  New  York.  Naturally  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  were  anxious 
to  stop  this  ruinous  competition.  Mr.  Curtis  made  me  an  offer  to 
auit.  After  talking  it  over  with  him  I  said  I  would  rather  see 
Mr.  Mooney,  vice  president  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  its  general  manager,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
ana  talk  it  over  with  him.  Mr.  Mooney  made  me  the  same  offei 
exactlv  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  made  to  me. 

On  the  second  interview  with  Mr.  Mooney  I  told  him  that  I  might 
be  willing  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  certain  number  of  steamers  and  to 
bring  out  a  certain  amount,  a  limited  amount  of  sugar.  At  the 
third  interview  with  Mr.  Mooney  I  told  him  I  had  consulted  my 
lawer,  who  had  told  me  that  we  could  not  make  any  arrangement 
whatever  that  would  tend  toward  raising  the  rates  to  Porto  Rico. 
There  have  been  recent  overtures  made  to  us  by  the  same  parties  to 
withdraw  from  the  business,  but  all  offers  that  have  been  made  have 
been  that  we  raise  the  rate  of  freight  to  be  uniform,  and  this  we 
would  never  be  willing  to  do. 

To  show  the  close  relation  between  the  Insular  Line  and  the 
Atlantic.  Gulf  &  West  Indian  Steamship  Co.,  which  practically  con- 
trols all  the  transportation  business  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  New  Orleans,  the  Insular  Line  some  years 
ago  started  to  run  a  boat  from  New  Orleans,  but  soon  withdrew  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  irom  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  to  Porto  Rico  are  now  about  three  times  higher  than  they  are 
from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico.    The  Insular  Line  does  not  run  any 
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boats  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico.  The  advertisements  in  any 
of  the  New  York  papers,  or  other  papers,  will  show  conclusively  that 
the  steamer  companies  and  the  railroad  companies  have  divided  up 
the  territory,  the  Mallory  Line  ^ing  to  Tampa,  Mobile,  Bruns- 
wick, and  to  Texas;  the  Clyde  Line  to  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Jacksonville;  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  from  New 
York  to  the  eastern  ports,  and  so  on  along  the  whole  coast.  No  in- 
dependent company  can  get  into  any  of  these  ports,  because  the 
railroads  refuse  to  prorate  with  them,  but  on  that  subject  I  very 
much  prefer  to  have  you  call  my  son,  vice  president  of  the  A.  H. 
Bull  Steamship  Co.,  who  is  better  posted  and  can  give  you  the  infor- 
mation more  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Bull.  Ernest  M.  Bull. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  railroads  refuse  to  prorate  with  any 
independent  line? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  nor  will  they  give  us  a  terminal.  They  con- 
trol the  terminals 

The  Chairman.  At  what  points? 

Mr.  Bull.  At  all  points.  We  can  not  get  a  wharf  at  New  York 
City.  We  have  by  the  courtesy,  you  might  say,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  part,  of  pier  7,  but  we  have  already  been  notified  to 
leave;  and  then,  througn  the  courtesy  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Co.,  we  have  use  of  pier  47,  I  think  it  is — ^that  is,  in  part.  We  have 
had  an  application  in  for  a  pier  at  New  York  City  for  over  two 
years  and  tnat  same  thing  applies  to  any  of  our  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  piers  of  S^ew  York  belong  to  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Not  all  of. them? 

Mr.  Bull.  Not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Those  that  belong  to  the  city — ^j'ou  say  are  all 
leased  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  All  leased  to  railroads  or  steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  get  in — you  can  not  rent  the 
pier? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  companies  to  which  they  are  leased  are 
in  these  combines? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  shuts  out  competition? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Shuts  out  the  tramp  steamer? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prevents  competition  in  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  situation  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Now,  in  Philadelphia  the  terminals  and  piers  be- 
long to  the  railroads,  do  they  not,  with  the  exception  of  one  pier? 

Mr.  BuiJL.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  done  no  business  from  Phila- 
delphia, but  we  have  tried  to  get  into  Jacksonville,  Pensacola, 
Mooile 

The  Chairman.  And  the  piers  in  each  of  those  cities  are  controlled 
and  belong  to  the  railroads? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair»ian.  Yet  Congress  is  spending  millions  of  money  to 
deepen  harbors  to  facilitate  our  trade,  and  yet  the  terminals  are  so 
controlled  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  open  competition  on  the  sea? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  true,  sir.  As  you  see,  if  the  railroads  refuse  to 
pro  rate  with  independent  lines  in  package  freight  they  can  do  the 
same  in  bulk  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand.  For  instance,  if  you  want  a 
cargo  out  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  you  can  not  get  it.  Suppose  a  ship- 
per wants  to  give  you  a  cargo  out  of  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Bull.  Because  if  there  is  a  ton  of  pig  iron  coming  from 
Birmingham  to  be  shipped  out  of  Jacksonville  to  New  York,  the 
rate  mi^ht  be,  we  will  say,  $4.  Of  that  rate  the  steamhip  carrying 
tJie  freight  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York  would  be  entitled  to  a 
certain  proportion,  and  the  railroad  company  bringing  the  pig  iron 
down  to  tidewater  would  be  entitled  to  its  proportion.  Now,  the  rail- 
roads give  a  certain  rate  to  their  most  favored  steamship  company 
which  they  will  not  give  to  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  or  any 
other  independent  line.  If  an  independent  line  try  to  get  this  iron 
they  must  pay  the  local  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Jacksonville,  if 
the  railroad  is  willing  to  give  them  a  terminal,  which  it  is  not  gener- 
ally willing  to  do. 

I'he  Chairman.  The  steamship  company  in  the  combine,  however, 
in  prorating  the  tariff  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  railroad  the 
local  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  two  rates  from  Birmingham  to  Jack- 
sonville authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Certainly.  I  have  letters  here  that  we  have  written 
to  some  of  the  railroad  companies  asking  them  if  they  would  prorate 
with  us  and  they  have  refused  to  do  so.    We  also  have  letters 

The  Chairman.  Select  some  of  those  letters. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  will  pick  them  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  the  same  time  th^  refuse  to  prorate  with  you 
they  are  actually  prorating  with  the  combination  lines? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,*  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  you  have  those  letters  identified  there. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bull.  On  January  12,  about,  1912,  our  steamship  Caroline 
was  wrecked  on  Metinic  Island.  We  were  then  under  contract  to 
bring  the  potato  crop  out  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  as  we  had 
barer^  enough  tonnage  to  carry  out  our  contracts  we  were  cramped. 
We  endeavored  to  charter  a  steamer  to  take  her  place.  Indeed,  be- 
fore we  had  made  any  effort  brokers  came  in  and  wanted  to  know 
if  we  did  not  want  to  charter  a  steamer.  We  said  most  assuredly 
we  did.  They  mentioned  one  or  more  steamers  that  were  controlled 
by  the  Steamship  Trust,  or  combination,  and  we  told  them  we  did 
not  think  they  would  be  able  to  charter  them  to  us.  "  Oh,  yes ;  they 
would;  they  were  very  much  in  need  of  business."  To  start  out, 
some  of  the  brokers  would  not  return.  Others  came  back  and  stated 
their  regret  that  they  could  not  charter  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  any 
steamers.  Not  being  able  to  charter  a  steamer,  and  rather  than  make 
a  loss  we  said  we  would  buy  a  steamer;  so  we  called  up  Mr.  John 
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Darners,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  selling  steamers,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  anything  he  could  sell.  He  said, "  Yes ; "  he  had  the  WUUam 
Palmer^  owned  by  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
As  they  were  not  competitors  of  ours  in  any  way,  we  entered  into 
negotiations.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  I  would  like  to  read. 
Mr.  Damers  finally  told  us  that  he  could  not  sell  us  the  Palmer. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  his  reasons  in  writing.  He  told  me 
"No;"  it  mi^ht  bring  him  in  disrepute  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies.   It  might  hurt  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  steamship  companies? 

Mr.  Bull.  He  did  not  say  what  steamship  companies,  but  of  course 
I  understood  it  is  to  be  the  one  company  that  controlled  pretty  nearly 
everything,  that  is,  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 

So  I  wrote  out  this  memorandum,  showed  it  to  Mr.  Damers,  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  a  correct  statement.    He  said  it  was.    [Reading:] 

[Memornndnm  of  Interview  with  Mr.  John  Damera,  Fehraary  2,  1912.] 

Mr.  John  Damers  called  to-day  and  stated  that  he  talked  with  Mr.  Harvey 
Miller,  president  of  the  Southern  Steamship  CJo.,  the  day  before  last.  As  he 
had  been  in  negotiation  with  Mr.  Miller  for  many  weeks  for  the  sale  of  the 
steamship  William  Palmer,  he  asked  Mr.  Miller  if  he  was  now  ready  to  give 
him  a  price,  or  what  was  the  least  price  he  would  take  for  the  Palmer. 

Mr.  Miller  asked  him  who  his  principals  were,  and  he  said  the  Atlantic  Ck>aBt 
Lumber  Co.,  and  then  Mr.  Miller  asked  him  If  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Co. 
would  agree  not  to  sell  the  Palmer  to  anyone  else.  Mr.  Damers  did  not  think 
that  anyone  would  wish  to  buy  the  steamer  and  then  agree  never  to  sell  her. 
Mr.  Damers  then  informed  Mr.  Miller  that  he  had  another  party  in  view,  but 
would  like  to  know  his  lowest  price  for  the  Palmer y  and  Mr.  Miller  asked  who 
It  was.  Mr.  Damers  hesitated  to  divulge  the  name  of  his  second  party,  when 
Mr.  Miller  asked  if  It  was  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co..  or  if  It  was  Bull. 
Mr.  Damers  then  asked  Mr.  Miller  if  he  would  object  to  sell  the  Palmer  to  Mr. 
BuJl.    Mr.  Miller  replied :  "  Yes ;  they  are  our  competitors." 

Abch*d  H.  Bull. 

We  have  never  been  their  competitors,  but  we  learned  afterwards 
that  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  was  controlled  by  and  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.  which  is  a  component  part  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  this  prorate — you  see  Morse's  scheme  was 
to  get  the  whole  thing;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  which  looks  plausible. 
If  he  could  get  the  railroad  companies  to  refuse  to  prorate  on  coal 
and  iron,  and  phosphate  rock,  and  lumber  the  same  as  they  did  on 
package  freight,  he  could  capture  the  whole  coast.  He  started  out 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  the  trust  undertook  to  organ- 
ize  

Mr.  Bull.  But,  luckily  for  us,  he  fell  down.  He  appeared  to  pass 
out  with  the  rest  of  them. 

I  think  I  have  covered  about  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  What  trade  is  your  company  engaged  in  now  ? 

Mr.  BuUi.  We  are  engaged  in  running  a  line  from  New  York 
to  Stockton  Springs  in  connection  with  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  is  Stockton  Springs? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  the  State  of  Maine  east  of  Rockland.  We  found 
that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  was  the  only  railroad  that 
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was  not  tied  up  to  any  steamship  company,  and  so  we  entered  that 
field.  It  was  the  only  field  we  could  get  into.  Then  we  ran  our  line 
between  New  York  and  Porto  Bico. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  that  line  now  t 

Mr.  Buix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lines  operate  between  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  BuiiL.  There  are  four. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  and  the  other  three? 

Mr.  Buix.  Ours  and  the  other  three. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  three  ? 

Mr.  Bui-L:  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  the  Insu- 
lar line,  and  the  Red  D  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  rate  cutting  going  on  still  in  the  Porto  Rico 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  between  your  company  and  the  other  three 
combined,  or  are  they  cutting  it  between  themselves? 

Mr.  BxTLL.  No;  as  these  circulars  and  cards  will  show,  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Insular  Line — ^which  we 
think  is  only  a  buflfer  for  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co.— they  cut  about  70  per  cent.  The  Red  D  line — I  have  one  of 
their  circulars — they  cut  50  per  cent.    I  have  one  of  their  cards. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  Red  D  Line 
and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co,  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  None  whatever.  They  are  like  ourselves.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  are  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  much  trade  with  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  their  trade  principally  is  with  La  Guaira,  in  South 
America ;  they  merely  call  at  Porto  Rico ;  they  can  only  take  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  freight.    Their  steamers  are  small. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  any  agreement  with 
the  other  lines  under  the  terms  of  which  they  are  not  to  participate 
to  any  extent  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  such  agreement  Their 
president  told  me  they  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  the  combmation  between 
these  other  lines,  both  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade  and  in  the  coast  trade, 
is  such  that  you  even  find  difficulty  in  chartc^ring  steamers? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  We  do — others  do  not.  Thfey  charter  be- 
tween themselves.  I  have  a  charter  party  here.  Finally,  when  we 
could  neither  buy  nor  charter  a  steamer  we  went  to  Air.  Luckenbach 
for  a  steamer,  and  he  had  the  /.  L.  Luckenbach^  which  he  said  he 
would  charter,  excluding  Porto  Rico.  We  chartered  his  boat  at  a 
rat«  of  $7,500  a  month  in  Government  form  of  charter,  and  for  two 
round  trips,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  return,  Porto  Rico  excluded.  We  found  the  steamer  was 
of  too  heavy  draft  for  our  general  business,  and  we  asked  Mr. 
Luckenbach  to  allow  us  to  withdraw  the  clause  exempting  Porto 
Rico.  We  received  no  answer,  and  then  we  wrote  him  another  letter 
on  April  9,  1912.    I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.    Shall  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  read  it. 
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A.  H.  Bull  &  Co., 
Nvw  York,  ApHl  .0,  19J2. 
Mr.  Edgar  F.  Lie  ken  bach, 

8  Bridge  Street,  New  York  Oity. 

Deab  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  charter  party  of  the  J.  L.  Liickenbach,  dated 
March  30,  we  now  find  that  we  would  like  to  send  this  steamer  to  Porto  Rico. 

As  you  now  have,  and  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  steamers  trading  be- 
tween New  York  and  Porto  Rico,  you  will  realize  that  there  is  nothing  espe- 
cially hazardous  about  this  voyage,  and  as  the  charter  party  gives  us  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  neighboring  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  hope  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  extending  the  charter  to  cover  Porto  Rico. 

As  we  understand  the  steamer  will  be  here  the  last  of  this  week,  a  prompt 
reply  to  this  will  be  appreciated. 

Yours,  truly,  ' . 

Mr.  BiTLL.  Then  we  wrote  him  another  letter  on  April  22,  1912, 
which  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

A.  H.  Bull  &  Co.. 
New  York,  April  22.  1912. 
Edgab  Luckenbach.  Esq., 

8  Bri(lge  Street.  Xnc  York  City. 

D£AB  Sir:  In  reference  to  our  conversation  about  a  week  or  10  days  aflo, 
regarding  the  privilege  of  sending  the  «/.  L.  Luckenbach  to  Porto  Rico,  we  un- 
derstand at  that  time  you  were  willing  we  should  do  this,  provided  the  Insular 
Line  would  release  you  from  the  contract  they  have  with  you,  prohibiting  you 
from  chartering  any  <»f  your  steamers  to  us  for  Porto  Rico. 

Will  you  kindly  take  this  matter  up  with  them  again,  as  we  should  like  to 
send  the  Lttckenbueh  to  Porto  Rico  on  her  next  trip. 

Your  pi-ompt  attention  to  this  matter  would  be  appreciated  by, 
Yours,  truly. 


Mr.  Bull.  We  got  no  reply  to  it.  We  could  not  send  her  to  Porto 
Rico.  We  had  to  send  her  to  such  places  as  we  could.  She  helped 
out  somewhat,  still  we  made  considerable  of  a  loss  on  our  chaiter, 
which  we  would  not  have  done,  probably,  if  we  could  have  sent  her 
to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  interrupt  the  course  of  your  story  just 
a  moment  and  ask  you  to  explain  to  me  the  Morse  scheme;  you  said 
it  was  to  arrange  the  prorate  on  packet  or  package  freight  only. 

Mr.  Bull.  Bulk  cargo,  such  as  coal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  I  understand  there  was  no  prorating  between  the 
railroads  and  these  combination  lines  on  bulk  cargo? 

Mr.  Bull.  Xa,  sir;  maybe  I  should  put  that  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  understand  that  distinctly. 

Mr.  Bull.  If  I  j)ut  that  in  this  way,  maybe  if  Mr.  Morse  had  been 
able  to  have  compelled  the  railroads  to  refuse  to  prorate  with 
schooners,  barges,  and  independent  steamship  companies,  they  would 
have  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  he  would  have  had  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  railroads  do  refuse 
to  prorate  with  independent  companies? 

Mr.  Bull.  No.  sir :  not  on  bulk  cargoes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  prorate  on  bulk  cargoes,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  BrLi>.  They  do  prorate  on  bulk  cargoes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  thev  will  not  prorate  on  packages,  is  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  will  not  prorate  on  packages. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  condition  now? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  the  condition  now.     ♦ 
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Mr.  Hardy.  But  all  package  freight  they  prorate  with  the  com- 
bination lines,  but  will  nat  do  it  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  they  do  it  with  their  favored  steamship  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,*^  in  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  they  are  not  all  in  the  combination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  the  railroads  have  made 
this  distinction  in  prorating  of  package  freight,  but  not  in  bulk 
freiffht. 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  it  must  pay  them  to  do  that.  It  must  be  a  profit- 
able arrangement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So,  in  bulk  freight,  your  independent  lines  can  get 
a  prorate  with  railroads? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  otherwise  we  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  get  the  same  prorate  as  the  combination 
lines  do  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  combination  lines  carry  little  or  no  bulk  cargoes, 
though,  as  Mr.  Mooney  had  told  me  in  one  of  the  interviews.  Mr. 
Mooney  told  me  that  if  we  did  not  enter  into  an. agreement  with 
him  to  stop  the  competition  with  his  company,  that  the  Gulf  &  West 
India  Co.  would  build  such  steamers  as  we  own  and  follow  us  up  on 
all  of  our  coastwise  business.  They  did  build  three  steamers  similar 
to  ours,  but  those  steamers  can  be  used  in  carrying  sugar  just  as  well ; 
they  are  not  particularly  package  steamers.  They  can  be  used  just 
the  same  as  ours. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  imderstand  what  I  wanted  to  know,  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  bulk  cargo  is  the  low  class  of  freight,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Bxtll.  Yes ;  the  low-class  freight 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  explains  one  reason  why  they  are  willing  to 
divide  prorate  on  it  and  not  on  the  high  class. 

The  Chairman.  You  are*  familiar  with  conditions  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaboards,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Somewhat,  sir ;  it  has  been  my  business  for  manV  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  it  between  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  and 
tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  that  territory  is  not  divided  up 
between  these  lines  in  the  combination,  and  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  open  competition. 

Mr.  Bull.  1  have  already  told  the  committee  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  to  tell  us  in  just  so  many  words. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  told  you  in  just  so  many  words.  You 
can  take  any  ordinary  shipping  advertisement  paper  and  see  that 
none  of  the  lines  advertise  a  steamer  for  the  same  port  that  any  of 
the  others  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  that  territory  divided  up  by  agreement  or  by 
some  understanding  between  the  companies? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  am  not  in  the  rin^. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  shipping  man  you  do  not  believe  it  is  ac- 
cidental, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  certainly  not.  . 

The  Chairman.  The  very  conditions  suggest  there  is  an  agreement 
between  them,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  surely. 
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The  Chairman.  And  all  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  you  are 
familiar  with  them,  indicate  clearly  that  there  is  a  combination  or 
agreement  between  them  by  which  they  divide  up  the  territory? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  different  lines,  so  far  as  you  can  ascertain, 
are  also  in  the  combination  with  the  railroads,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  which  the  water  rate  is  practically  maintained 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  rate  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  from  Galveston  to  New  York  by 
rail,  and  from  Galveston  to  New  York  by  water;  what  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Oh,  the  rate  by  rail  from  Galveston  to  New  York 
would  be  very  much  higher  than  the  rate  by  steamer  from  Galveston 
to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  from  Galveston  to  New  York  by  rail 

Mr.  Bull  (interposing).  Would  be  very  much  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Much  higher  than  by  water? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  also  true  from  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Bull.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  these  other  ports? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  these  water  routes  are  in  competition  with 
the  rail  routes,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bull,   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  that  is,  they  would  be  if  the  steamships  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they,  notwithstanding? 

Mr.  Bull.  Some  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  those  steamship 
lines  are  controlled  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bull.  A  good  many  of  them  are,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  some  of  them  owned  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  get  me  in  trouble 
with  all  sorts  of  people  that  I  am  afraid  of.  These  steamships  are 
all  reported  to  the  customs  house,  and  the  committee  can  very  readily 
find  out  who  owns  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  answer  the  question,  then,  if  you  do 
not  care  to.  We  have  the  information  from  another  source,  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Huebner. 

Mr.  Bui.l.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  do  you  know  who  controls  that  Gal- 
veston Wharf  Co. — where  its  affiliations  are? 

Mr.  Bui.L.  No,  sir ;  those  matters  my  son  is  more  posted  in  regard 
to  than  I  am. 

Mr?  Hardy.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  dealing  with  the 
Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co.  from  Houston  down  to  the  Gulf  on 
that  bayou? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  charter  any  boats 
from  anj'one  else  except  from  Mr.  Luckenbach? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  have  chartered  boats  from  Mr.  Luckenbach. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  do  so  from  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  other  people? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Porto  Rican  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  succeed? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Because  they  would  not  charter  their  boats  to  go  to 
Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  parties? 

Mr.  Bull.  All  the  parties  who  own  steamships  in  that  combina- 
tion. We  could  not  charter  any  and  every  ordinary  tramp  steamer 
to  carry  package  freight  to  Porto  Rico;  it  has  to  be  a  pretty  good 
steamship,  and  therefore  the  market  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  gave  the  history  just  now  of  your  efforts  to  make 
a  charter  to  carry  the  potato  crop  from  Maine  down  there. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  vou  finally  wound  up  by  getting  this  Luckenhackf 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  it  was  the  only  one  you  could  get  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sin 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  others  did  you  try  to  get  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  A  number  of  brokers  came  in  and  said  they  had  steam- 
ei-s;  they  mentioned  steamers  belonging  to  this  combination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  whenever  you  finally  tried  to  close  a  trade  you 
were  shut  out,  were  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  some  of  the  other  parties  from  whom  you 
tried  to  charter  steamers  and  refused  to  charter  you  steamers  for  the 
Porto  Rican  trade? 

Mr.  BuLLL.  There  were  a  number  of  brokers  came  in ;  some  of  them 
mentioned  some  steamers  belonging  to  the  Cuban  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
that  were  idle  at  the  time,  but  they  came  back  and  said  they  would 
not  charter  to  us  nor  would  thev  sell.  Then  there  were  other  boats 
on  the  market  which  we  would  like  to  have  chartered,  but  we  could 
not.  Mr.  Diamond  had  some  boats,  and  he.  as  I  understood,  had 
three  of  his  boats  which  were  chartered  by  tne  Insular  Co.  with  an 
agreement  similar  to  the  one  that  Luckenbach  had — ^that  he  would 
not  charter  any  boats  to  enter  the  Porto  Rico  business  outside  of  the 
Insular  or  New  York  &  Porto  Rican  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  have  vessels  built  for 
that  trade? 

Mr.  BuiJ^.  We  built  two  steamers  for  that  trade,  sir.  We  were 
obliged  to.  We  built  the  Carterton  and  Eherlan;  they  were  fine 
double-decked  steamers  with  side  ports,  heavy  booms,  especially 
adapted  for  the  Porto  Rico  trade  in  which  we  are. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  question  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  this:  Did 
you  ever  meet  with  any  refusal  to  construct  ships  for  you? 
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Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  has  been  charffed  that  this  combination  goes  so 
far  that  some  of  the  shipyards  of  this  country  have  refused  to  even 
build  ships  if  tliey  were  going  to  be  used  against  these  conference 
lines. 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  we  had  bids  from  all  the  principal  yards  to 
build  our  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  built  two  ships  because  you  were 
forced  to,  although  ships  might  have  been  chartered  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  probably  is  too  strong  a  word.  We  could  not  get 
ships  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  not  build  ships  if  you  could  have  chartered 
some,  would  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  had  these  ships  built  did  the  yards  that 
contracted  them  know  you  were  going  to  use  them  in  the  Porto  Rican 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  I  do  not  know.  We  did  not  tell  anyone  we  were 
building  these  boats  for  the  Porto  Rican  trade  until  they  were  nearly 
completed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  used  the  expression  that  you  were  forced  to  build 
them.    How  were  you  forced  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  If  we  had  not  been  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade,  we  would 
have  built  our  ordinary  type  of  tramp,  single-deck  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  by  being  forced  to  build  them  that  you  could 
not  charter  the  vessels  you  wanted  to  charter  for  that  trade,  and  had 
either  to  do  without  that  trade  or  build  your  own  ships? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  way  you  were  forced  to  build  them? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  building  other  ships  now,  are  you  not?^ 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  building  other  ships.  We  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  Congress  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Waiting  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  regard 
to  this  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  "  foreign  wreck  "  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  and  a  free  ship  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  or  concern  is  Mr.  Diamond  the 
head  of? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know.  He  works  in  close  touch  with  Mr. 
Curtis,  I  know,  of  the  Insular  Line. 

Mr.  Ayres.  With  regard  to  the  New  York  docks,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  trouble  with  getting  docks  for  yourself  in  New  York  is  not  be- 
cause the  city  will  not  lease  them  to  you,  but  because  the  city  is  short 
of  docks,  has  not  docks  enough  for  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Ayres,  I  would  say  that  if  the 
railroad  (Companies  would  just  take  the  amount  of  space  they  needed 
and  wished  to  use  only,  there  might  be  more  space. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Yes ;  but,  Mr.  Bull,  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  20  or 
30  applications  now  on  file  for  docks  that  the  dock  commissioner  can 
not  supply  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  there  are  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Ayres.  So  that  the  city  itself  is  not  discriminating  against 
you,  is  it  ? 
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^  Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  but  if  a  railroad  company  should  take  three 
times  as  much  dock  space  as  they  require  and  hold  it,  so  as  to  keep 
others  out,  of  course  the  city  can  not  help  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  the  city  help  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull*  Well,  I  do  not  know;  you  can  not  refuse  either  a  rail- 
road or  a  steamship  company ;  you  can  not  prevent  them  from  hiring 
as  much 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  one  steamship  company  wanted 
to  lease  all  the  docks  in  New  York,  there  is  no  ordinance  there  to 
prevent  it,  although  they  know 

Mr.  Bull  (interposing).  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  thought 
that  the  railroad  companies  hold  more  dock  room  than  they  can  use. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Co.  rent  part 
of  their  dock  to  us  at  a  very  high  price. 

The  Chairman.  Then  one  method  of  shutting  out  competition  is  to 
lease  the  city  docks,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course,  we  can  go  to  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  you  were  operating  a  line  that  was  prorating 
with  the  railroads,  or^  to  put  it  another  way,  if  you  were  in  the  com- 
bine, do  you  think  you  would  find  any  trouble  about  getting  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  you  room  to  load  your  vessels? 

Mr.  Bull.  Not  at  the  outport,  certainly.  I  do  not  think  we  would ; 
not  at  the  outports. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bull,  did  you  not  in  1911  lease  boats  from  the 
Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Bull.  No ;  we  never  leased  boats  from  the  Insular  Line.  The 
Insular  Line  does  not  own  any  boats.  It  charters  its  boats  from 
Luckenbach  &  Diamond,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  others. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  charter  any  boats  from  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rican  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Previous  to  our  entering  into  the  Porto  Rico  business 
we  did,  and  thev  chartered  ours. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  not  been  true  since  you  have  entered 
into  the  Porto  Rico  business,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  they  have  refused  to  charter  us  steamers.  We 
have  tried  to  charter  their  idle  steamers  since.  They  have  refused 
to  charter  them  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Bull.  Since  the  spring  of  1911. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  say  that  the  combination  steamers  parcel  out,  or 
you  think,  at  least,  tliat  they  parcel  out  the  different  trades  among 
themselves,  like  the  Mallory  Line  and  the  Porto  Rican  Steamship  Co. 
Do  you  know  of  any  incidents  where  the  Mallory  Line,  or  the  Clyde 
Line,  or  the  Ward  Line,  or  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rican  Steamship 
Co. — that  is,  Mr.  Mooney's  line — have  changed  their  trades  since 
they  entered  into  this  combination?  I  mean  this:  Do  not  these 
steamship  companies,  which  were  originally  built  up  independently 
and  operated  certain  trades,  do  they  not  still  continue  to  operate  the 
same  trades  thev  used  to  operate  when  they  were  independent  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Ayres.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  they  entered  the 
combination  they  really  have  not,  perhaps,  parceled  oiit  their  trades 
any  differently  from  their  original  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ayres.  They  are  just  operating  the  trades  they  used  to  oper- 
aie  f 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  several  steamship  lines  have  since  been  formed 
to  enter  competition  with  them,  and  they  have  invariably  gone  into 
bankruptcy. 

The  Chairman.  Luckenbach  operates  a  good  many  boats,  does  he 
not? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chahiman.  Does  he  operate  any  to  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  except  as  chartered  to  the  Insular  Line.  That 
is  a  part  of  his  contract  that  he  should  not. 

The  Chairman.  A  part  of  his  contract  is  that  if  they  will  lease  his 
boats  that  he  will  not  operate  boats  himself  to  Porto  Ilico? 

Mr.  Bull.  Part  of  the  contract  is  that  be  should  charter  a  certain 
number  of  boats — I  think  it  is  three  or  more,  maybe  more — ^to  the 
Insular  Line,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not  himself  enter 
into  the  Porto  Rico  business  and  that  he  will  not  charter  any  of  his 
remaining  boats  to  anybody  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  They  give  him  a  high  charter  rate  in  considera- 
tion of  that  agreement,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  presume  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is? 

Ml.  Bull.  No;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is.  I  know  what 
they  offer  me  if  I  would  enter  into  the  combination. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  want  to  charter  boats  from  them,  do 
they  offer  to  charter  them  to  you  on  the  same  terms? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  charter  the  boats  on  condition  that 
you  would  not  enter  them  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade;  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  offered  to  charter  three  of  our  steamers  if  we 
would  quit  the  competition  and  agree  that  we  would  not  charter  any 
of  the  rest  of  our  boats  to  Porto  Rico  or  engage  in  the  Porto  Rico 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  As  part  of  the  consideration  that  you  would  not 
enter  into  the  trade,  did  they  not  offer  you  a  higher  charter  rate  than 
would  have  been  the  ordinary  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  Bull.  At  that  time  I  should  say  it  was  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  more  ii  month.     Rates  have  very  much  advanced  since. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  one  ship  or  for  all  your  ships  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  AVhat  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  much  higher  than  the  customary  rate  for  just 
one  ship  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  For  three  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  the  freight  rates  between  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Porto 
Bico  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Bull.  There  has  been  no  advance  in  the  last  few  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  since  you  have  entered  into  the  trade  there 
has  been  a  sharp  cut  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  that  cut  take  place? 

Mr.  Bull.  When  did  it  take  place? 
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The  Chairman.  When  does  it  take  place — is  that  in  force  now  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  cargoes,  or  simply  when  you  have  vessels 
in  port? 

Mr.  Bull.  It  is  only  when  we  have  vessels,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
circulars  and  cards.     I  want  to  read  one  of  them  to  vou : 

Only  when  Bull  has  a  steamship  on  the  berth  or  in  the  week  of  Buirs 
sailing. 

The  Chairman.  Read  us  what  it  says  [handing  package  to  wit- 
ness, heretofore  marked  and  introduced  as  "Exhibit  49 -']. 

To  all  ports  in  Porto  Rico  for  which  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  accept 
freight  on  any  steamer  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rate  to  the  same  ports  by  a 
steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  will  be  as  low  as  or  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  on  freight  carried  by  them  in  that 
week  to  such  ports. 

This  is  a  positive  guarantee,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  further  public  notice. 

That  is  May  1. 

The  next  is  May  15,  which  says: 

To  all  ports  In  Porto  Rico  for  which  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  accepts 
freight  on  any  steamer  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rates  to  the  same  ports  by 
a  steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  will  be  5  per  cent  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  on  freight  carried  by  them  in  that 
week  to  such  ports. 

The  Chairman.  AVhich  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  the  Insular  line.  You  have  the  circulars 
there — one  circular  where  he  says  they  will  be  50  per  cent,  60  per 
cent,  and  then  70  per  cent.    Then,  here  is-the  one  of  1911. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Those  circulars  were  sent  to  patrons  of  yours? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  sent  to  our  friends;  otherwise  we  could  not 
get  them. 

As  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  have  failed  to  keep  their  promise  of  a  sailing  June 
10,  please  note  that  rates  by  our  steamers  sailing  on  June  10  (as  per  separate 
sailing  card)  will  be  our  regular  tariff  rates. 

I  Referring  to  another  paper.]     That  does  not  mention  rates. 
On  Julv  12: 

Having  heard  from  several  sources  that  the  Bull  Line  have  told  shippers 
that  we  could  not  or  would  not  have  a  steamer  to  sail  next  weelj  in  competi- 
tion with  their  steamship  Ruth,  please  note  the  following:  Our  steamship 
Harry  Luckenhach,  now  in  port,  will  sail  next  week  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez, 
Ponce,  and  Arroyo,  and  will  accept  freight,  in  accordance  with  permits,  at  a 
discount  of  eo  per  cent  as  stated  in  our  circular  of  July  12.  Sailing  cards  giv- 
ing exact  date  will  be  Issued  to-morrow. 

We  further  announce  that  in  the  next  week  in  which  the  Bull  Line  have  a 
sailing  we  will  also  dispatch  a  steamer,  on  which  we  will  accept  freight  in 
accordance  with  the  permits,  and  the  rate  of  discount  will  be  70  per  cent  from 
the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates.    Conditions  as  per  our  circular  of  July  12. 

Mr.  Greene.  AVhose  name  is  signed  to  that? 
Mr.  BtTLL.  The  Insular  Steamship  Co.    Here  is  one  issued  by  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  November  13,  1911 : 

The  steamship  Santurce  will  sail  on  November  25,  taking  cargo  for  Guanica, 
Jobos,  Arroyo,  Humacao.  and  Yabiicca. 

Signed  by  "  V.  K.  Hull,  general  freight  agent,"  for  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.    And  then  in  the  margin  here: 

Will  take  cargo  at  the  70  per  cent  discount  rate. 
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Then,  I  have  the  bills  of  lading,  which-  will  show  at  that  time  and 
other  times  they  took  freight  at  the  70  per  cent  discount. 

Another  one,  of  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  CJo., 
April  22 : 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  Coamo,  May  4,  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

And  the  Insular  Line,  May  7 : 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  San  Juan, 
Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

And  then  the  Porto  Rico,  May  7 : 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  San  Juan,  May  18,  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

Then,  May  18,  the  Insular  Line  again  at  reduced  rates,  and  so  on, 
right  through  to  November  22. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  any  arrangement  be- 
tween these  different  companies  to  prorate  losses  on  these  ship  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  BuLi..  No ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  any  business  under 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  BiiLL.  Because  the  Porto  Rican  people  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  as  soon  as  we  go  off  up  goes  the  rates  and  losses  have  got 
to  come  out  of  them.     That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  called  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  these  advertisements  or  to 
the  action  of  thene  lines  that  are  running  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  we  gathered  this  matter  up  with  the 
intention  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  our  counsel. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Into  the  hands  of  who? 

Mr.  Bull.  Of  our  counsel ;  and  we  spoke  to  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  people  on  the  exchange  about  it,  and  their  reply  was  that  I  had 
been  as  bad  as  they  were,  because  I  had  signed  the  bond  to  keep  out  of 
the  business  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  do  not  think  mvself  that  is  a  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Bull.  AVhat  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  is  a  violation  of  law; 
the  violation  of  any  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Bull.  And  so  we  heard  there  was  going  to  be  an  examination 
here,  and  we  thought  we  would  wait  until  this  examination  occurred. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  you  ought  to 
bring  the  action  of  these  lines  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Bull.  We  might  do  so  after  you  gentlemen  get  through. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  ought  at  least  to  be  more  decent  in  their  at- 
tacks, so  as  not  to  be  ?o  public.  They  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
that,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Bull.  And  you  see  by  the  advertising  the  fact  that  when  the 
Bull  Line  has  a  rate  it  is  70  per  cent,  otherwise  it  is  the  regular  rate. 
They  advertised  that  as  ?oon  as  we  get  Bull  out  of  the  way  the  regular 
rate  will  apply. 

Mr.  Hardy.'  One  of  the  circulars  sho^y  that  because  you  had  broken 
your  promise,  on  the  same  date  they  withdrew  their  special  rates? 

Mr.  Bi  LL.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  Bull  methods. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  indecent  ex- 
posure in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  paying  so  iriuch  attention  to  the 
prosecution  of  these  foreign  steamship  companies  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law,  we  had  better  wash  our  own  linen  right  here 
at  home,  I  suspect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Especially  these  railroads. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  After  all,  I  must  say  that  I  would  a  little  bit 
rather  be  robbed  by  our  own  people.  If  we  want  to  be  robbed  I  would 
prefer  that  Americans  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  be  robbed  by  a  foreigner,  because 
I  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  of  him,  but  I  am  entitled  to  expect 
better  things  of  home  folks. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  all  these  lines,  Mr.  Bull,  of  wliich  you  speak, 
under  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Bull.  Sir? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  those  lines  of  which  you  speak  under  the 
American  flag? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  could  not  go  to  Porto  Eico  otherwise,  because  it 
is  a  coastwise  port.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  son  will  be 
called,  because  he  has  gone — ^he  visited  the  president  and  the  head  offi- 
cials of  these  railroads  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  prorate  the  loss  and 
let  us  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  sure  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  know  what  excuse  the  railroads  give  for  pro- 
rating with  other  lines  and  refusing  prorates  with  you  i 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  my  son  can  answer  that  question.  Anyway,  he 
can  answer  it  more  nearly  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  having  long-time  contracts  with 
all  of  these  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  shippers  from  Porto  Eico  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir — ^well,  we  are  under  a  sort  of  a  contract  with 
one  of  the  shippers  to  Porto  Rico,  I  think,  for  three  years.  I  think 
we  are  under  a  contract  for  three  years;  that  is  a  detail  of  business 
which  I  leave  entirely  to  our  vice  president. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  should  hate  to  do  so,  for  we  would  not  like  our 
competitors  to  see  it — certainly — understand  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 
We  simply  want  to  protect  our  business.  We  do  not  want  to  adver- 
tise it  so  that  it  can  be  used  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  way  to  protect  yourself  against 
this  combine? 

Mr.  BLT:iL.  That  is  the  only  way  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  is  one  of  the  ways  you  have  of  pro- 
tecting yourselves? 

Mr.  Bill.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  a  higher  rate  of  freight  to 
Porto  Rico  than  either  of  our  competitors  on  a  great  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  you  are  givmg  them  uniformly  a 
lower  rate  than  your  competitors'  tariff  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  give  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  just  as  soon  as  your  competition  is  withdrawn 
then  they  restore  the  old  rate,  which  is  higher  than  is  the  rate  you 
give  them  in  vour  long-term  contracts? 

Mr.  Bull.  Their  own  cards  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  contract  shows  it  is  a  restraint  of  trade.  I 
doubt  whether  the  committee  ought  to  make  it  public. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  disarm  them  entirely.  They 
can  help  us. 

Mr.  Humphrky.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  Shakespeare  wrote  "All 
places  which  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  are  ports  and  happy  havens'' 
that  he  did  not  have  in  view  this  combination  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Bltjl.  Yes,  sir ;  and  other  combinations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  of  Mr.  Bull?  Mr. 
Bull,  what  do  you  i-egard  as  a  remedjr  for  this  condition  ?  Have  you 
any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Compel  the  railroads  to  make  one  rate  from  interior 
points  to  the  seaport  to  all  steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  Bull.  And  to  ffive  them  equal  privileges  at  the  terminals. 

The  Chairman.  'V^Tiat  about  through  bills  of  lading;  are  they 
given  now  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  some  cases,  but  generally  a  through  bill  of  lading  is 
given ;  in  some  cases  there  are  two  bills  of  lading  given. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right  between  the  shippingjines  and 
the  railroads,  hut  take  the  condition  between  our  ports  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRikiAN.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  methods  that  are  resorted  to  to  shut  you  out 
from  Porto  Rico  and  to  prevent  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  I  think  that  is  something  up  to  our  legislators  to 
find  the  methods,  I  can  not  tell  just  what  you  could  do  at  Porto 
Rico. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Bull,  you  would  not  be  inclined  toward  an  inter- 
state or  rather  a  commerce  commission  which  would  supervise  ttie 
rates  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  would  welcome  it.  That  would  be  one  of  the  ways 
that  I  had  not  thought  of.    We  would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Do  you  think  that  would  produce  a  good  result? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Whixt  do  you  say  if  the  law  should  compel  all 
these  lines  engaged,  whether  in  our  domestic  or  foreign  commerce,  to 
file  their  agreements  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  should  think,  myself,  it  would  be  a  good  plan;  but 
there  again  I  would  like  to  have  our  vice  president,  who  is  our  traffic 
manager,  speak  for  the  company.    I  should  think  it  a  good  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hardv.  Just  another  question:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  prevent  any  steamship  line  from  taking  any  shipment  at 
a  lower  than  a  compensatory  rate?  In  other  words,  to  take  shipping 
at  a  loss  on  that  particular  shipping? 
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Mr.  Bull.  No;  I  do  not  think  that,  because  there  are  times — I 
know  shortly  after  the  panic  we  had  to  carry  freight  at  a  loss  in 
order  to  keep  our  crew  working.  I  called  the  engineers  and  cap- 
tains together,  and  I  said,  '*  Mow,  here  we  are  running  at  a  loss. 
Are  you  willing  to  take  less  wages  and  keep  going?"  Thev  said 
they  were.  We  Kept  her  going.  Afterwards  we  made  it  up,  anc!  made 
up  the  wages  too. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  you  realize  that  the  powerful  combination  can 
drive  you  out  of  business  if  they  are  allowed  to  cut  completely  under 
the  cost  of  carriage  ? 

Mr.  Buix.  They  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  so  yet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  been  in  this  business  but  two  years  this 
time,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1863. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  this  particular  Porto  Rican  trade;  you  have  only 
been  in  that  two  years? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  I  was  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade — ^yes;  I  was  in  the 
Porto  Rican  trade  since  about  1870,  when  we  started. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  had  to  finally  compromise  and  sort  of  stay 
out  and  sign  a  bond? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  had  to  compromise,  but  we  went  in  on  equal 
footing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  you  compromised?  It  was  a  hard  fight  you  had,, 
and  you  found  your  best  way  out  was  to  compromise  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  compromise 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  were  at  it,  and  the  end  was  not  yet? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  you  could  make  any  law  to 
prevent  a  man  taking  the  freight  at  a  loss.  It  would  be  optional 
with  him  to  take  what  rate  he  thought  best.  He  might  make  a  loss 
on  carrying  the  cargo  outward  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  of  a  ix)rt, 
and  then  make  his  profit  on  the  homeward  freight;  that  is  fre- 
quently the  case. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  you  have  been  accustomed  to  the  privilege  of 
doing,  absolutelv  as  you  pleased. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  result  of  this  action  has  been  to  indicate  an 
independent  man  under  the  killing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  there  is  only  you  alone — ^to  drop  into  my 
friend's  historical  reference,  "  Out  or  all  the  prophets  of  Israel,  there 
seems  to  be  only  Elijah  alone  left." 

Mr.  Bull.  Tliat  mav  be  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Maybe  there  are  7,000  others ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bull.  But  I  do  not  see — I  should  welcome  anv  law  at  all  that 
is  ^ing  to  help  the  greatest  number,  because  we  would  get  our  share 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  like  to  see  fair  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Fair,  square  dealing. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing,  in  other  words,  to  fight  one  line 
but  you  do  not  like  to  fight  a  whole  combination? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Bull,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  combina- 
tion offered  you  a  charter  rate  of  $2,000  per  month? 
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Mr.  Bull.  About  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  excess  of  the  regular  rate,  if  you  would  stay  out 
of  the  Porto  Rico  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gkeenb.  What  percentage  of  the  regular  rate  is  the  $2,000? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  you  see,  that  is  hard  to  make  a  comparison  at, 
because  the  Insular  Line  would  charter  our  steamers  at  a  lump  sum, 
and  then  thev  or  the  Porto  Rican  Co. — ^they  both  made  me  the  same 
offer — then  they  would  take  the  cargo  at  certain  rates,  do  you  not  see  ? 
What  I  mean  to  say  when  I  talk  about  $2,000  more,  I  mean  about 
$2,000  more  than  I  could  go  out  and  charter  our  boats  by  the  month 
as  they  chartered  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  percentage  is  $2,000  of  the  amount  you  could 
go  out  and  charter  those  boats  for? 

Mr.  Bull.  Oh,  what  percentage  ?    It  is  about  20  per  cent 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  they  offered  20  per  cent  above  what  might  be 
the  regular  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  gross  or  net? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  net. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  or  having 
you  out  of  the  trade — ^the  Porto  Rican  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  that  offer  has  been  made  to  me  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Built 
[After  a  pause.]     You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Bull.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  make  this  further  state- 
ment, that  naturally  these  cards,  etc.,  are  of  great  value  to  us.  It 
cost  us  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  get  them,  and  therefore  we  want  them 
all  well  kept. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  clerk  of  the  committee).  Let  your  files  show 
that  they  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Bull. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HEBBEKT  BAEBEB,  PRESIDENT  BABBEB  &  CO. 

(INC.),  17  BATTEEY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  name  in  full,  and  your 
address,  also  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged,  Mr.  Barber, 
please. 

Mr.  Barber.  Herbert  Barber,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  my  business 
at  present  is  with  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.),  steamship  agents  and  steam- 
ship owners,  at  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  the  areas  which  your 
line  is  engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  Barber.  The  what,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  The  areas. 

Mr.  Barber.  Areas? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barber.  We  run  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havre  and  Dun- 
kirk and  the  Bristol  Channels.  That  line  is  entirely  our  own  prop- 
erty, and  we  run  it  with  chartered  boats.  We  run  steamers  from 
New  York  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  That  line  is  our 
own  line.  We  run  partly  the  boats  we  own  and  partly  the  boats  that 
are  owned  by  friends  of  ours  in  England,  for  whom  we  load  the 
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steamers  on  commission.  We  load  boats  from  New  York  to  the 
River  Plata,  and  the  River  Plata  back  to  New  York,  with  steamers 
that  are  owned  by  ourselves,  chartered  by  ourselves,  or  berthed  with 
us  by  our  English  friends.  We  load  steamers  from  New  York  to 
South  Africa,  which  is  the  Union  Clan  Line,  which  line  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Ltd.).  of  Lon- 
don and  Glasgow. 

We  also  operate  steamers  all  over  the  world  under  charter.  We 
are  continually  in  the  market  for  both  chartered  and  recharlered 
steamers,  and  we  sometimes  have  as  many  as  20  or  30  chartered 
steamers  running,  besides  the  boats  we  are  running  in  our  regular 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  vou  run  boats  from  New  York  to  pointsi 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  now.  We  did  for  awhile,  but  we  do  not  run  any 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  boats  in  any  other  trade;  for. instance, 
Mexico  or  Central  America? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  regularly.  We  are  running  one  or  two  boats  at 
preseht  to  Brazil,  but  not  on  our  own  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
people  in  Brazil  who  have  asked  us  to  charter  them  and  we  load  them, 
.  The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  any  to  ports  on  the  north  coast  of 
South  America  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  we  do  not  load  any  for  South  America,  except  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  an  exceptional  case  to  the  River  Plata. 

The  Chair»ian.  Tell  the  committee  the  corporate  name  of  your 
company. 

Mr.  Barber.  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.),  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 
The  Chairman.  And  who  are  the  officers  of  your  company? 
Mr.  Barber.  I  am  president  of  the  company,  James  Barber  is  vice 
president,  Frank  Wilson  is  vice  president,  Oakley  Wood  is  treasurer, 
and  Edward  J.  Barber  is  secretary. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  company? 
Mr.  Barber.  $200,000  of  common  and  the  same  amount  of  pre- 
ferred.   We  have  about  $70,000  of  preferred  stock  issued. 
The  Chairman.  Are  your  vessels  under  the  American  flag? 
Mr.  Barber.  We  very  seldom  operate  any  vessels  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.    We  have  at  present  only  one  steamer  owned  by  the  Porto 
Rican  companies  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  morning. 
We  have  the  GotozcH^  one  of  their  steamers,  under  charter  that  took 
a  cargo  of  oats  to  Tripoli,  which  was  the  first  American  flag  ever  seen 
there  this  century. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  trade  to  Argentina  and  back. 
Tell  the  committee  if  your  company  is  a  party  to  any  agreement  or 
agreements  or  any  understanding  with  any  other  steamship  line  or 
lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the 
United  States  and  Argentina? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do  no  passenger  at  all ;  never  have.  So  please 
eliminate  that.  But  in  freight  we  have  an  understanding.  There  is 
no  written  agreement  whatever  in  the  River  Plata  trade.  We  have 
an  understanding  with  the  lines  that  are  loading  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Mention  the  lines  that  you  have  the  understanding 
with. 
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Mr.  Babbeb.  We  have  an  understanding  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line,  with  the  Houston  Line,  with  the  Prince  Line,  the  New  York  & 
La  Plata  Steamship  Co.,  and  there  is  supposed  to  be  an  understand- 
ing also  with  the  Nerton  Line,  but  it  is  a  very  vague  and  shadowy 
understanding. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  that  understanding! 

Mr.  Barber.  That  we  will  make  rates  in  common  as  far  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  between  yourselves,  your  rates  will  be  the 
same? 

Mr.  Barber.  As  near  as  we  can  get  them ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York  to  the  River  Plata ! 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ajgreement  between  your  lines  with 
reference  to  the  rates  from  the  River  Plata  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  that  is  an  arrangement  made  in  the  River  Plata. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  By  our  agent.  We  have  arrangements  with  the  Lam- 
port &  Holt  and  the  Houston  Lines  that  we  will  make  rates  in  c<Hn- 
mon  and  they  give  the  shippers  a  5  per  cent  deferred  rebate  if  they 
continue  their  shipments  during  the  six  months.  That  was  aai  ar- 
rangement that  was  made  before  we  got  down  there,  and  when  wc 
commenced  sharing  trade  with  them  they  arranged  so  that  we  could 
come  in  there,  because  we  had  a  share  of  the  northbound  business, 
and  we  had  to  take  it  as  we  found  it  or  not  get  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  B\rber.  I  have  no  agreement.  It  is  simply  letters  we  have 
had  from  our  agents  as  to  what  the  arrangement  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  rebate  arrangement — you  have  no  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  never  saw  a  copy ;  none  was  ever  sent  me. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  settle  or  adjust  the  rebates? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  the  first  rebates  became  due — this  arrange- 
ment only  took  place  last  year — about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
accounts  are  probably  on  the  waj-  up  now  with  the  debits  for  the  re- 
l3ates  for  the  last  year's  business. "  The  rebate  does  not  cover  the  traffic 
on  cereals,  corn,  and  linseed,  which  are  excepted,  and  a  great  deal  of 
our  traffic  from  the  River  Plate  in  the  last  year  has  been  in  cereals. 

The  Chairman.  ^Tiat  does  it  embrace? 

Mr.  Barber.  Hides  and  wool  and  quebracho  extracts  and  fertili- 
zers, and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Everything  except  these  articles- you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Barber.  Except  cereals.  There  has  been  large  exports  the  last 
two  years  of  oats,  com.  and  flaxseed  from  the  River  Plate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  these  merchants  in  the  River  Plate  district,  in 
order  to  get  these  rebates  must  sign  contracts  with  one  or  more  of  the 
conference  lines,  must  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  there  is  simply  a  verbal  understanding, 
or  is  it  written? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  may  be  a  written  understanding.  I  have  not  a 
copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  you  not  get  us  a  copy  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  Barber.  T  will  ask  them  to  send  a  copy  of  it;  yes.  There  is 
nothing  secret  abotit  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  would  rather  liave  definite  information  than  a 
guess. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  we  ought  to  adjourn  now  until  2  o'clock. 
There  will  probably  be  a  motion  to  take  up  this  Army  bill. 

The  Chair3ian.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barber,  when  we  took  the  recess  you  were  re- 
ferring to  the  River  Plata  trade.  What  lines  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Regularly  in  the  trade  there  is  the  Houston  Line,  the 
LfSmport  &  Holt  Line,  and  our  line,  but  the  Norton  steamers  occa- 
sionally load  northbound,  and  Munson's  boats  that  go  out  from  the 
Gulf  load  northbound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  lines  to  which  you  refer  in  this  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  ones  are  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Norton  Line  is  not ;  neither  is  the  Munson  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thev  take  regularlv  from  the  River  Plata  to 
New  York?  ^  "  ,  ' 

Mr.  Barber.  More  or  less  regularly ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  rate  different  from  yours? 

Mr.  Barber.  Frequently  it  is.  There  is  no  consultation  between 
them  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lines  are  in  this  conference? 

Mr.  Barber.  Which  conference  are  you  referring  to? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  River  Plata  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Barber.  There  are  only  three  of  us  in  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Prince  Line — ;— 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  the  Prince  Line  is  not  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Lamport  &  Holt? 

Mr.  Barber.  Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Houston  Line,  and  the  Barber 
Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  about  the  idea  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Orleans  had  that  the  Munson  Line  was  used  to  sort  of  press  down 
their  line? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  gentleman  was  a  poet.  He  was  not  a  steamship 
man.  He  was  a  good  advertising  agent,  but  a  mighty  poor  steam- 
*  ship  man.    He  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  alwut. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  was  nothing  in  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Munson  Line  is  a  large  corporation.  They  op- 
erate more  steamers  than  any  American  Tine.  They  have  some  4o 
to  50  steamboats  chartered  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  proposition  of  the 
Prince  Line  to  start  a  steamer  out  from  New  Orleans  and  with- 
drawing  

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  it  was  the  Lamport  Line.  The  Terrance  was 
down  there,  and  they  proposed  taking  some  freight  from  there. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  anj^thing  about  that  .proposition  of  go- 
ing in  at  the  time  he  was  trying  to  establish  his  line,  and  being 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  he  was  driven  out! 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  except  what  I  saw.  It 
was  nothing  like  he  said.  They  were  down  there  and  wanted  some 
resin  to  ballast  their  ship  to  New  York,  and  they  took  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  why  there  should  not  be  a  line  of  ves- 
sels going  from  New  Orleans  to  South  American  ports  as  well  as 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  if  some  people  wish  to  get  hold  of  it  and  run  it. 
I  think  it  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  profitable! 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  I  could  make  a  profit  out  of  it  if  I  were  to 
go  down  there  and  try  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  how. 

The  Chairman,  In  other  words,  you  have  all  the  tonnage  your 
ships  can  carry  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  practically,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  details  to  run  a  steamship  line.    I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  any  of  these  conference  lines  run  any  regular 
line  from  New  Orleans  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  What  line  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  any  of  the  conference  lines  run  any  regular  line 
from  New  Orleans  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Barber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  if  some  independent  or  outsider 
were  to  attempt  to  establish  a  line  from  New  Orleans  they  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so  without  a  great  struggle? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  there  would  be  no  worry  about  it  at  all.  There 
is  plenty  of  business  there  for  them.  For  instance,  when  that  Pan- 
American  Line,  as  they  call  themselves,  went  in  there  it  was  simply 
a  freight  speculation  scheme.  That  was  all  it  was.  It  was  not 
American  freight  steamers.  They  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  for 
speculation  and  they  went  in  and  chartered  British  steamers,  but 
there  were  no  American  vessels  about  it  at  all.  They  went  in  that 
venture  down  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  was  it  that  the  owners  of  the  Terrance  gave  it 
out  that  they  were  going  to  sail  from  New  Orleans  and  take  on 
freight  there"? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I  was  not  consulted 
about  it  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  Daniels  was  here 
last  week  and  he  could  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  a  fact :  The  conference  lines  have  got 
the  trade  northward  so  completely  covered  by  that  agreement  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  large  shippers  that  no  independent  line 
can  go  in  there  and  get  a  northbound  cargo? 

Mr.  Barber.  From  where  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  River  Plata. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes ;  they  get  cargo  all  the  time  northbound  in  the 
season.  There  are  lots  of  steamers  chartered  for  full  cargoes  of 
quebracho  wood,  corn,  and  flax  seed,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  former  Congressman's  name  that  said 
there  was  no  posibility  of  getting 
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Mr.  Baiter.  Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  he  is  a  poet,  too.  He  just  talks 
for  effect.  That  is  all  Mr.  Douglas  did.  He  is  well  known  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  think,  then,  that  almost  anybody  is  a  poet  that 
would  start  in  on  a  line  from  New  Orleans  to  South  America  without 
being  in  the  conference  with  the  rest  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Bakber.  That  is  rubbish. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  there  would  be  no  obstinictions  put  in  the 
way? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  an  independent  line  starting 
out  from  Galveston  was  not  killed  off  also? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  started  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  the  conference 
yourself? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  had  to  fight  my  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way ;  you  had  to  fight  your  way  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  tried  to  put  you  out  before  you  fought  your 
way  in,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  anybody  else  attempted  to  get  into  that  trade, 
they  would  have  just  the  three  lines  to  fight? 

Mr.  Barber.  iNorthbound — there  was  not  much  fighting  north- 
bound. It  is  not  much  worth  fighting  for  northbound  business.  At 
times  there  is  a  cargo,  and  at  other  times  there  is  not;  but  if  the 
Pan-American  Line  knew  it,  it  would  be  much  better  to  bring  their 
ships  north  in  ballast  than  to  load  them  out  at  the  rates  they  get  in 
Brazil.  What  they  thought  was  a  misfortune  was  a  real  blessing 
to  them.  They  lost  more  money  bringing  a  cargo  than  they  would 
have  by  coming  up  in  ballast. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  that  when  they  have  a 
full  cargo  going  to  Brazil  it  was  a  blessing  to  them  they  did  not 
have  a  cargo  back? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  because  the  cost  of  loading  cargoes  in  Brazil  is 
so  heavy  there  is  nothing  left.  When  I  have  a  steamer  for  which 
I  am  paying  $400  hire  per  day,  as  they  were,  it  is  a  most  expensive 
thing  to  load  cargoes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sooner  they  get  back  and  surrender  the 

steamer  the  better? 
Mr.  Barber.  The  quicker  the  better. 
Mr.  Hardt.  They  were  gone  under  when  they  started  ? 
Mr.  Barber.  Practically;  yes. 
Mr.  Thayer.  It  is  an  advantage  for  some  lines  to  ship  from 

Brazil?  .,       j 

Mr.  Barber.  Anyone  going  into  the  Brazil  trade  must  know  what 
he  is  about.  Brazil  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  world  to  go  to. 
They  have  peculiar  customs  and  peculiar  arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  conference  lines  grant  deferred  rebates 
on  shipments  from  Brazil  to  this  country,  particularly  coflfee,  it 
seems,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  believe  they  do ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not.    I  have  been  there 
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The  Chairman.  Your  opinion  seems  to  differ  very  much  from 
those  who  have  testified  previously.  They  seem  to  think  that  is  a 
very  good  trade  and  a  profitable  trade. 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  I  tried  it.  I  took  some  cargoes  for  Arbuckle 
for  the  South  African  lines  once,  when  we  were  fighting  with  the 
I*rince  people. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  the  upshot  of  your  effort  to  get  in 
there — that  they  told  you  that  if  you  would  just  cut  out  Brazil  and 
go  into  the  River  Plata  trade,  they  would  let  you  in  on  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  is  nothing  in  it  at  all.  I  am  loading  steam- 
ships for  the  Brazil  trade  now,  at  the  present  time,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  that  Brazil 
trade,  in  view  of  what  you  stated  that  it  is  so  costly  to  handle  a  trade 
from  Brazil.  If  that  is  true,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
you  bring  cargo  from  Brazil  to  this  country  cheaper  than  you  take 
it  from  this  country  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Who  do? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Prince  Line  people  do. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  sir.  I  do  not  know  where  you 
got  that  information  from. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  I  recollect  the  testimony  given  the  other  day 
you  charge  considerably  more  for  carrying  lumber  down  than  you 
do  for  carrying  coffee  back  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  get  50  cents  a  bag.  That  is  the  rate  they  get 
for  coffee,  50  cents  a  bag.  It  is  a  very  good  freight,  but  looking  at 
the  expense  of  handling  it  it  is  not  a  very  good  rate.  I  would  sooner 
have  15s.  per  ton  for  corn  from  the  River  Plata  than  50  cents  per 
bag  for  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  was  offering  to  carry  that 
same  coffee  for  26  cents. 

Mr.  Barber.  If  they  got  it  they  would  find  there  was  nothing  in 
it.    They  would  have  to  spend  out  all  their  money. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  they  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  not  a  business  proposition — the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  tell  us  what  you  regard  as  a  business  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  you  should  run  steamers  to  get  a  profit  out  of 
them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  get  into  a  combination  with  the  other  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  matter  whether  it  is  a  combination  or  not.  You 
run  them  to  make  money  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  only  way  to  do? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  ife  it.    You  can  not  make  money  unless  you  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  you,  you  yourself  fought  your  way 
into  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  I  was  in  the  combination  to  begin  with  as  the 
agent  for  the  Houston  Line.  We  are  speaking  of  the  River  Plata 
trade  now  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  And  then  when  Mr.  Houston  was  going  to  make  a 
change  of  agency  we  jumped  first  and  we  gave  up  his  agency,  and  we 
started  on  our  own  account. 
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Mr.  Hardt.  What  opposition  did  you  find,  any  cutting  of  rates  or 
anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes;  they  cut  rates  against  us  all  the  time,  but 
we  did  not  mind  that.  We  knew  how  to  deal  with  them.  When 
they  cut  rates,  there  was  plenty  of  cargo  there,  and  we  waited  by 
and  then  when  they  were  lull  we  took  stuff  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
got  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  vou  ultiniatelv  found  it  to  vour  interest  to 
come  m; 

Mr.  Barber.  They  were  granting  rebates,  and  they  kept  on ^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  that  prevent  you  from  getting  cargo? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  did  you  not  stay  out  of  the  conference  if  you 
could  beat  them  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  did  stay  out  for  years  and  made  money  at  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  made  you  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  came  to  me;  I  did  not  go  to  them.  They 
dropped  the  two  fundamental  things  that  I  objected  to.  We  would 
not  have  rates  made  in  London.  The  rates  were  to  be  made  in  New 
York,  and  we  would  have  no  rebates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  to  say  you  can  make  more  money  out  of 
the  conference  than  you  could  in  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  Thev  lost  monev  every  vear.  The  first  year  we  lost 
considerable  money,  but  we  hung  on.  and  the  shippers  stood  by  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  came  the  shippei*s  to  stand  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Because  they  recognized  that  we  fought  for  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  when  you  went  into  the  other  agreement  with 
these  other  lines  did  these  shippers  then  recognize  that  you  were  not 
working  for  them? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  because  we  maintained  our  principle.  We  have 
the  rates  made  in  New  York.  The  trouble  was  before  that  when 
a  merchant  had  some  freight,  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  way, 
the  agents  would  meet  and  they  would  not  give  him  a  rate  until 
they  heard  from  London.  They  would  cable  to  London  and  it 
would  take  sometimes  two  or  three  days  before  the  man  got  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Barber,  on  the  whole,  do  you  find  that  it  is  not 
to  your  interest  to  come  into  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  the  Norton  Line  just  came  into  the  conference 
on  fair  terms.  ... 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  vou  think  vou  are  now  better  satisfied,  being  in 
the  conference,  than  you  were  when  you  were  fighting  them  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  because  you  can  make  better  money,  more 
profits? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  can  make  more  money  and  we  can  make  better 
service  for  our  shippers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  But,  mind  you,  it  must  be  reasonable  combination. 
You  put  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  people  here  that  a  conference 
nxeans  rebates  and  pooling.    It  does  not  mean  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  got  it  in  the  River  Plata  trade,  now  com- 
ing north? 
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Mr.  Barber.  Not  southbound. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  speaking  about  northbound. 

Mr.  Barber.  Just  disassociate  one  from  the  other.  They  are 
quite  separate  items. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  disassociating  them. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  northbound  business 
on  which  the  rebates  are  paid  does  not  amount  to  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars  per  steamer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  have  you  ^ot  the  rebates  for? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  have  got  it — I  did  not.  They  have  got  it  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  hold  on  to  their  general  cargo  shippers  by  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  they  have  got  it  for? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  and  I  inherited  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  ultimately  mean  that  every  man  that 
has  not  got  ingenuity  enough  to  stand  out  must  ultimately  come  into 
the  combination,  and  that  you  fight  every  new  man  that  wants  to 
come  in  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  it  in  a  general  way.  You  have  got  to  fight 
vour  way  in,  just  as  a  cab  driver  or  a  lighterman,  if  he  has  got  a 
business  and  wants  to  stick  to  it,  he  has  got  to  fight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  mean  that  the  combination  fights  every 
man  that  wants  to  stay  out? 

Mr.  Barber.  As  a  rule. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  any  exceptions  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not.  At  times  things  are  so  busy  that  you  do 
not  have  time  to  fight  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Occasionally  there  is  a  little  flyer  that  you  do  not  get 
into? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  fought  you,  they  fought  Bull,  and  they 
fought  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Bull  was  not  down  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  whatever  trade  he  was  in.  He  was  not  in 
that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  You  speak  about  the  American  people.  The  foreign 
people  are  not  as  bad  as  that,  I  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  foreign  people  are  not  as  bad  as  that.  The 
American  people  are  terrible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  foreigners  do  not  fight  as  hard  as  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  unless  it  is  in 
degree  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  are  much  more  polite  than  those  American  fel- 
lows. 

Mr.  Thayer.  When  you  speak  of  a  reasonable  combination  do  you 
mean  reasonable  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Or  in  the  distorted  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
used? 

Mr.  Barber.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  reasonable  as  you  view  it  from  your  stand- 
point and  your  interest? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  The  combinations  are  reasonable  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  that  are  running  them,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  Not  always.  I  have  been  in  combinations  that  I 
thought  unreasonable,  and  kicked  about  it. 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  benevolent  mastery  of  the  situation 
is  "what  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  You  have  got  to  meet  your  shippers,  your  customers, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  continue  the  business  vou  have  got  to  please 
them — let  yourself  out  to  please  them — and  it  you  charge  them  un- 
reasonable rates  you  will  have  them  against  you  and  will  soon  have 
opposition. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Suppose  you  have  some  man  in  South  America 
that  is  shipping  coffee.  Suppose  that  he  protests  against  the  action 
of  the  conference  lines.    If  he  is  a  small  snipper  what  can  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  He  must  exercise  ingenuity  to  get  around  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  is.  These  difficulties  are  made  for  people  to  over- 
come. They  do  not  have  to  go  to  Congress  to  get  redress.  They 
have  got  to  find  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Then  you  think  if  a  shipper  can  not  meet  these 
conference  lines  it  is  his  own  fault  or  lack  of  ingenuity  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  That  is  about  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  Not  at  present. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  withdraw  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  We  withdrew  in  1910. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  lines  were  then  operating  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  The  same  a§  now.    There  were  three. 

The  Chairman.  Name  them. 

Mr.  Babbeb.  The  Grace  Line ;  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co. ;  and  the  New 
York  &  South  American  Steamship  Line. 

The  Chaibman.  Whv  did  vou  withdraw  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  trade? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  Well,  we  had  differences  of  opinion  w^ith  the  owners 
of  the  line,  and  we  preferred  to  be  independent,  to  nm  our  own  busi- 
ness our  own  way. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  were  in  the 
trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  you  were  in  a  running  agree- 
ment or  understanding  between  yourself  and  those  other  three  lines 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  No  ;  it  was  not  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  Well,  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  New  York  Steel  Corporation,  the  Steel  Export 
Corporation,  and  we  were  running  that  line  for  them.  We  began 
that  on  our  own  account.  We  were  with  them  in  one  or  two  ships  on 
joint  account  with  them,  and  then  ran  it  for  their  account,  and  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  between  us  as  to  the  trade,  and  we  pre- 
ferred to  be  independent,  and  gave  up  the  line. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  uniformity  of  rates 
between  the  lines  operating  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  We  used  to  get  them  as  near  as  we  could,  but  there 
was  no  actual  conference  or  agreement  that  we  could  stand  by. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  principal  line  operating  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  in  1910? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Grace  Line,  and  still  is.  They  have  by  far  the 
lareest  line  and  the  most  powerful  interests  there  on  the  west  coast 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  you  did  operate  with  them  you 
did  have  uniformity  of  rates,  between  yourselves  and  them,  did  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  we  did ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  in  the  Olcott  inquiry,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  What  was  that,  about  the  Steenerson  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Steenerson;  yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  then  testified  that  your  relations  with  the 
Grace  Line  were  very  fi-iendly,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  thev  were  friendly,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  that  you  had  an  agreement  with  them  in 
reference  to  the  rates? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  there  was  an  understanding  that  we  would 
not 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  use  the  word  "agreement"? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  may  have  used  the  word  "  agreement."  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did,  was  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  was  no  agreement  definite  between  us  and 
Grace  &  Co.  The  agreement  was  made  between  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  between  them  and  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  rates  should  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  acting  as  agents  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  carrying  out  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  yourself 
and  any  of  the  lines  mentioned  that  you  should  withdraw  from  the 
west-coast  trade  if  they  would  keep  out  of  the  River  Plata  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Nothing  whatever  to  it.  It  was  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  Argentine  business  that  we  gave  up  the  line. 
The  east-coast  trade  was  to  Bahai  Blanca.  Bahai  Blanca  is  an  Ar- 
gentine port,  and  it  was  our  suggestion  first  that  we  let  the  steamers 
call  there.  But  we  had  contracts  for  Bahai  Blanca  with  our  River 
Plata  steamers,  and  it  was  because  the  steel  company  wished  us  to 
regulate  our  rates  to  Bahai  Blanca  that  we  gave  it  up.  We  prefer- 
red to  be  perfectly  free  to  make  our  own  rates  without  any  dictation 
from  any  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  line  trading  to  Bahia  Blanca 
than  yours? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Grace  Line  and  the  New  York  &  West  Coast 
South  American  Line  call  in  there  frequently.  We  only  call  when 
we  like.  We  send  one  or  two  steamers  a  year  there,  rather  to  keep 
up  the  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  an  agreement  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  that  trade? 
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Mr.  Babbeh.  Nothing  whatever.  We  can  make  any  rate  we  like, 
without  any  reference  to  them,  and  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rates,  in  fact?  Are  they  uniform 
between  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  should  be,  but  I  believe  they  sometimes  cut  with- 
out saying  anything  to  us  when  they  want  the  freight.  And  we  can 
do  the  same  with  them  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  Thayer.  When  you  say  you  gave  up  that  trade  do  you  mean 
by  that  that  you  were  forced  out  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  we  resigned  as  agents  for  the  steamers.  We 
were  agents  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Were  you  forced  out  as  agents? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  were  not  forced  out.  '  They  wished  us  to  continue, 
and  asked  us  to  continue,  but  we  simply  preferred  to  give  it  up ;  and 
then  they  asked  us  if  we  would  let  one  of  our  young  men  run  the 
line  for  them. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Could  you  have  continued  if  you  had  done  what  they 
wanted  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes;  certainly  we  could. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  what  I  desired  to  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  could  not  have  continued  as  their  agents  without 
doing  as  they  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  at  all,  that  is  just  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is,  it  is  a  difference  of  terms  between  them,  that 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barber,  do  you  say  that  your  company  within 
two  years  past,  has  not  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements, 
or  any  understanding  or  understandings  with  the  New  York  &  South 
American  Steamship  Co.;  the  Grace  Line,  the  Wessel  &  Duval  Co. 
Line,  known  as  the  West  Coast  Line,  with  reference  to  the  passenger 
or  freight  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  To  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  that  your  line  trades  to  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  company  is  a  party  to 
any  agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  understanding  or  understand- 
ing's, with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  to  Japan, 
China,  or  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Barber.  We  are  parties  to  the  agreement  made  in  London 
which  formulated  in  the  pooling  agreement  that  I  think  you  have 
before  you  now,  have  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  cascof  United  States  of  America, 
petitioner,  against  the  American-Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  and  others, 
defendants,  now  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  Exhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  referred  to  therein? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  they  practically  coyer,  with  slight  alterations, 
the  agreement  under  which  we  are  working. 
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The  Chairman.  These  exhibits  are  printed  beginning  on  page 
27 

Mr.  Barber.  Will  you  let  me  see  them  to  see  if  we  are  talking  about 
the  same  things  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  go  from  page  27  to  page  85  of  the  record  in 
that  case.    Do  you  want  to  look  at  them  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  the  summons  and  the  complaint  that  were 
served  upon  us.  We  have  the  petition  all  right.  I  think  Mr.  Gk)t- 
theil  produced  them  when  he  was  here  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Got- 
theil? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  entirely.  I  have  not  quite  caught  up  to  that.  I 
have  it  here.  I  have  read  the  summary  in  the  newspapers.  I  have 
not  read  this  printed  testimony  thoroughly. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  agree  that  the  contracts 
printed  with  the  Government's  petition  in  the  case  referred  to  as 
Exhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  still  in  force  as  between  your  line  and  the 
other  conference  lines  mentioned  therein? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  have  these  agreement  in  the  China,  Japan,  and 
Philippines  trade,  how  is  it  that  you  have  not  the  same  kind  of 
agreements  in  the  west  coast  of  South  America  trade  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do  not  run  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do  not  run  to  the  west  coast.  The  east  coast  is 
the  coast  we  run  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  is  that  place  you  run  to  occasionally? 

Mr.  Barber.  Bahai  Blanca. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  on  the  east  coast? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  some  agreement  in  the  east  coast,  then  ? 

Mr..  Barber.  We  have  no  written  agreement;  we  have  an  under- 
standing which  has  been  threshed  out  year  after  year  until  now  we 
have  got  it  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  got  it  now  so  it  does  not  have  to  be  in  writ- 
ing?    It  is  well  enough  understood  without  that? 

M]\  Barber.  We  get  along  all  right  without  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  do  not  put  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  some  of  these  fellows  are  scared.  I  would  put 
whatever  I  aprreed  to  in  writing  and  stand  by  it,  but  these  fellows 
aro  soared.  They  think  there  is  some  Government  bogey  to  scare 
them,  and  so  they  will  not  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Biit  it  operates  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  does  not  operate  just  the  same.  For  instance,  the 
Norton  Line  does  not  come  to  our  meetings  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Norton  Line  is  just  wobbling  a  little? 

Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Lillv  will  tell  vou  when  he  comes.     You  can  ask 

Jiim.  . 

Ml.  Hardy.  But  so  far  as  your  lijie  is  concerned,  you  would  just 

a,s  well  have  a  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  would  just  as  well  have  a  written  agreement  as 

anv.  .  .        1 

the  Chairman.  Then  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  writmg  does  not 
prevent  you  from  carrying  out  the  agreement  between  you? 
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Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  engaged  in  the  South  African  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  whether  your  company  is  now 
or  has  been  within,  say,  two  years  past  a  party  to  any  agreement  or 
agreements 

Mr.  Barber.  Twenty  years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  I  say,  a  party  to  any  agreement 
or  agreements  or  any  understanding  with  any  other  steamship  line 
or  lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from 
the  United  States  and  South  African  ports? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  act  for  the  Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.  and  the 
Clan  Line  Steamers  who  combined  and  formed  the  Union  Clan  Line 
from  New  York  to  South  and  East  Africa.  They  have  a  conference 
in  London,  and  we  act  simply  as  agents.  We  take  our  instructions 
from  them,  and  we  carry  them  out.  We,  the  agents  of  the  South 
African  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nortons,  meet  every  week 
to  report  as  to  progress  of  the  loading  of  the  steamers  and  arrange 
other  incidentals  in  connection  with  the  business.  If  there  are  any 
rates  which  want  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  we  discuss  that  and  make 
our  recommendations  to  London,  and  in  due  course  we  hear  whether 
they  are  acted  upon  favorably  or  whether  disallowed. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  made  in  London? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  made  in  London.  . 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  authority  to 
change  them  except  on  advice  from  Lonaon? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  lines  engaged  in  the  South  African 
trade' have  a  pooling  as  well  as  rebate  agreement,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  have  no  rebate  system  now.  They  got  scared 
out  a  few  years  ago.  We  used  to  have  one,  and  they  thought  they 
would  drop  it,  and  they  did  drop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  pooling  agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  have  a  pooling  agreemen^it  has  been  testified 
they  have  a  pooling  agreement. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  South  African  trade  a  few 
years  ago  before  you  entered  into  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Before  we  entered  into  the  conference  line? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Before  you  got  into  the  combination? 

Mr.  Barber.  At  the  start — ^the  first  steamers  out  to  South  Africa 
were  started  by  Norton  for  Bucknell  and  Donald-Currie,  and  within 
a  week  or  two  weeks  the  Union  Line  and  the  Clan  Line  put  on  a 
line  here  and  appointed  us  their  agents.  Arkell  &  Douglass  were 
joint  agents  with  us  at  first,  and  we  also  had  a  joint  interest  in  the 
line  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Ayres.  These  are  all  European  lines? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  all  European  lines.  There  was  no  line  from 
here  to  South  Africa  up  to  this  time  except  a  few  sailing  vessels. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  do  not  have  the  insuperable  objection  to  having 
rates  made  in  London  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  used  to  have:  a  little  while 

Mr.  Thayer.  Let  me  finish  my  question.  You  did  not  have  the 
insuperable  objection  to  having  the  rates  made  in  London  on  this 
trade  that  vou  had  in  vour  other  trade? 
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Mr.  Bakber.  No.  We  did  make  them  here  for  a  little  while  while 
the  fight  was  on.  We  had  to  make  them  here,  as  the  fight  went 
along;  but  the  fight  did  not  last  long  before  the  people  met  in  London 
in  conference,  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Barber,  what  per  cent  of  the  companies  do  you 
represent — what  per  cent  of  their  capital  in  America?  Have  you 
ever  investigated  that  feature  of  this? 

Mr.  Barber.  Except  our  own  steamers  we  have  not  got  any  Ameri- 
can capital  in  the  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  none  of  the  lines  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  I  think  all  the  lines  are  European  capital. 

Mr.  Hardy.  European  corporations? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  are  there  no  American  stockholders? 

Mr.  Barber.  T  think  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  American  capital  is  there  in  your  line 
or  lines? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  almost  all,  American  capital ;  there  is  very  little 
British  capital  in  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  you  have  $200,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.).  Each  of  our  steam- 
ship companies  are  separate  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  American  capital  is  there  in  your  steam- 
ship companies? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  I  should  think,  probably,  $250,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  your  steamship  companies? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  more  than  one  company  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Two  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  only  $250,000  capital  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  We  have  three  steamers  or,  rather,  we  have 
four  steamers — three  steamers  which  were  intended  for  the  China 
Line  and  one  for  the  River  Plata  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  all  your  steamers  separately  incorporated? 

Mr.  Barber.  One  is  separately  incorporated  and  the  other  three 
belong  to  one  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  yet  adopted  in^fuU,  then,  the  idea  of 
incorporating  these  steamers  separately? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  not  necessarv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Except  in  case  of  liability  or  loss:  something  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  protected  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  Mr.  Gottheirs  suggestion? 

Mr.  Barber.  AVell 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Barber,  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  Orient, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines — is  your  purpose  that  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened  to  change  your  line  and  use  the  canal? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  we  shall.  I  think  that  the  Japan  end  of  it 
will  be  run  through  the  Panama  Canal — perhaps  Japan  and  Shang- 
hai and  Manchuria,  and  for  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong- 
kong, I  think  we  can  get  just  as  well  off  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Barber,  you  said  a  while  ago  that  all  your  boats, 
excepting  one,  were  sailing  imder  foreign  flags. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ayres.  If  you  use  the  Panama  Canal  and  were  given  some 
kind  of  a  differential  on  account  of  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
would  you  change  to  that  flag? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  depends  upon  how  much  it  amounted  to.  We 
would  have  to  look  into  the  matter.  To  sail  under  the  American 
flag  as  our  laws  are  would  cost  you  a  good  deal  more  than  to  run 
under  the  foreign  flags.  I  think  you  could  not  get  our  laws  changed 
to  fit  in  with  me  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  question  of  what  you 
would  save  in  canal  dues,  and  whether  it  would  offset  what  we  would 
save  in  running  our  ships. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  many  tons  are  your  boats  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Barber.  Our  steamers  as  a  rule  carry  about  seven  or  eight 
thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  if  you  used  the  canal  and  had  a  differential  of 
$1.20  a  ton? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  would  be  per  ton  on  the  net  and  would  not  be 
on  the  carrying  capacity. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  would  give  you  a  differential  on  each  trip  of  some- 
where about  $7,000  to  $9,000. 

Mr.  Barber.  The  net  tonnage  of  the  ship  is  only  about  3,000  tons. 

Mr.  Ayres.  So  it  would  give  you  a  differential  of  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  change  your 
boats  to  the  American  service? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  might,  but  there  would  not  be  much  in  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  A  few  more  questions  along  the  line  I  was  pur- 
suing a  while  ago.  Now,  the  testimony  has  been  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  think  universally,  that  a  great  many  vessels  coming  from 
South  America — ^that  is,  the  east  coast  of  South  America — to  this 
country,  come  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes:  a  great  manv  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  A  great  many  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  I  think  the  testimony  is  almost  universal 
that  there  is  not  much  trouble  in  getting  cargoes  going  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Barber.  Southbound? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  southbound.  What  is  puzzling  me,  in 
view  of  that  fact,  is  the  statement  I  asked  you  about  a  while  ago,  that 
the  rates  are  higher  going  down  than  they  are  coming  back. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  would  be  one  good  reason,  because  the  steamers 
want  the  cargoes  coming  back. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Because  they  want  what  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Want  the  cargoes  coming  back. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  it 
where  you  had  such  small  trade  as  that,  where  the  smaller  amount  of 
trade  the  less  you  carry  it  for ;  is  not  that  something  unusual  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  it  is  not.  Why,  for  instance,  the  trade  from  this 
country  to  Europe  is  much  heavier  than  the  trade  westbound,  and 
for  that  reason  we  bring  over  cheap  stuff  from  Europe  to  New  York 
to  ballast  our  ships  out,  and  so  coming  up  from  the  Plata  we  took 
10  shillings  a  ton  northbound,  whereas  we  were  getting  25  cents  on 
the  stuff  going  down. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  read  you  a  little  statement  from  Mr. 
Lowrv's  testimony  here  and  see  whether  vou  think  this  is  true  or  not. 
He  savs : 

We  are  paying  about  $8  a  ton  on  coflfee,  when  we  are  paying  about  $11  a  ton 
on  lumber  down  there.  Now,  lumber  is  a  commodity  which  costs  very  much 
more  to  handle  than  coffee.  We  heard  Mr.  Schlecta  say  yesterday  in  regard  to 
this  triangular  course;  I  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time.  I  think  he  said  that 
this  triangle  was  from  New  York  to  Europe,  Europe  to  South  America,  and 
South  America  to  New  York ;  that  that  was  about  the  trend  of  freight.  Well, 
that  may  be  of  high-class  freight.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  high-class 
freight,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  trend  was  just  the  opposite  to  that — 
from  Europe  to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  South  America,  and  South  America 
to  Europe.  I  think  his  own  argument  shows  that.  He  had  32  steamers  leaving 
100  per  cent  full  last  year,  and  he  brought  very  little  coffee  back  In.  Also,  If  I 
remember  right,  the  Prince  Line  declared  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  in  1911,  and 
they  carried  our  products  down  and  bring  coffee  back. 

Going  further  over,  and  talking  about  the  same  thing,  he  says : 

In  addition  to  that,  as  I  stated,  the  freight  on  coffee  up  Is  about  $8  now,  when 
they  have  raised  the  rate,  while  $11  has  been  obtaining  a  ton  for  lumber 
going  down.  So  it  looks  very  much  as  though  he  was  wrong  about  that  par- 
ticular angle  of  the  triangle,  anyway.  We  will  now  talk  about  the  other.  The 
effect  of  it  is  this:  The  merchant  of  the  United  States  and  the  manufacturer  has 
to  pay  40  or  50  per  cent  more  to  send  his  goods  down  there  than  the  English- 
man does. 

Mr.  Barbek.  That  is  not  so.  The  rate  from  this  country  to  South 
America  is  about  the  same  and  often  less  than  it  is  from  Europe. 
There  are  quite  different  commodities  to  deal  with,  and  the  return 
business  is  a  business  very  costly,  and  there  is  not  much  of  it,  and  the 
ships  in  the  trade  would  like  to  get  it,  and  they  get  it  and  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whose  testimony  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Lowry.  Now,  is  not  the 
very  purposes  of  your  rebates  and  combines  to  "keep  the  coffee  rate 
from  being  cut  from  that  country  to  this? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not  in  the  coffee  business,  and  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  their  object  is,  except  as  an  expert  I  have  been  trying  it  myself. 
I  know  al)Out  the  coffee  business,  that  the  more  you  do  of  it  the  less 
it  pays  youj  unless  you  can  get  a  big  rate.  Say  Arbuckles  would  pay 
26  cents  back  for  all  cargoes  from  Santos  and  Victoria  and  Rio  to 
New  York.  You  go  and  take  that  freight  and  carry  it  and  discharge 
it  and  pay  your  expenses,  and  you  have  nothing  left,  but  it  is  all  gone 
in  expenses.  They  take  about  12  or  14  cents  a  bag  from  you  before 
you  leave  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  there  is  also  a  European  conference  in 
the  South  African  trade?    'VVhere  does  that  conference 

Mr.  Barber.  In  London. 

The  CnAiR3rAN.  And  what  lines  are  in  that  conference? 

Mr.  Barber.  You  mean  the  conference — New  York  steamers  or 
the  European  steamers? 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  The  European  conference. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  could  not  tell  you  all  the  lines  in  the  European  con- 
ference. There*  are  lines  in  that  P^uropean  conference  that  are  not 
represented  in  the  American  business  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  lines  and  the  European  lines  to 
South  Africa  are  all  in  the  same  conference,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  are  in  separate  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  A  separate  conference? 
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Mr.  Barber.  A  separate' conference. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  London  representative  of  the  con- 
ference to  which  you  are  a  party? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  cables  are  sent  to  Messrs.  Buclaiell  &  Co.— the 
Bucknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.). 

The  Chahiman.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  while  they  had  a 
pooling  agreement  they  did  not  have  a  deferred  rebate  agreement. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  so;  they  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  pooling 
agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  have  not  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  relations  such  with  your  partners  or 
associates  in  that  conference  that  you  could  procure  us  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  will  ask  them  for  it,  if  you  wish,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  it,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  do  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  And  I  will  do  it;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  it.  You  referred,  also, 
I  believe,  to  the  boat  in  the  trade  to  Dunkirk  and  Havre. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  while  ago  you  said  your  line,  I  believe,  has  a 
capital  of  $250,000.    That  would  not  buy  many  ships,  of  course. 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  enable  you  to  own  many  ships. 
Do  you  charter  ships  principally? 

IMfr.  Barber.  We  charter  ships  very  largely ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  ships  do  yon  run  between  New  York  and 
Havre  and  Dunkirk? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  whatever  ships  we  can  get — any  sort  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  conference  are  you  in  in  the  European 
trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  None. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  those  are  tramp  ships? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  tramp  ships;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  not  in  any  conference  or  pool  with 
any  other  shipping  line? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  run  regularly? 

Mr.  Barber.  Regularly;  once  or  twice  a  month  we  send  a  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  their  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  character  of  their  cargo? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  grain,  lubricating  oil,  cotton,  lumber,  and  various 
manufactured  articles,  machinery,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  under  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  have  some  few  contracts,  not  many. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with 
any  of  the  North  Atlantic  steamship  lines  that  you  shall  only  op- 
erate to  these  two  ports  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  we  do  operate  to  other  ports  occasionally.  We 
are  loading  steamers  from  Dundee  for  New  i  ork  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  freight  they  bring 
westbound  ? 
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Mr.  Barber.  They  bring  jute  and  manufactures  of  jute.  They 
bring  granite,  whisky,  and  various  other  dry  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  have  absolutely  no  understanding  with 
any  other  ship  lines — your  line  from  New  York  to  Havre  and 
Dunkirk  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  is  only  one  other  line  running — the  French 
Line.  We  are  pretty  friendly  with  them,  but  we  have  no  understand- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  no  understanding  with  the  other  lines 
that  run  some  where  else  and  do  not  go  to  DunKirk? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  no ;  we  just  sent  one  of  our  steamers  to  Antwerp. 
There  is  one  there  now  discharging. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  that  line  of  yours  is  absolutely  untrammeled 
and  unconnected? 

Mr.  Barber.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  no  relations,  affiliations,  or  understandings? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  with  the  exception 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  which? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  it  that  they  let  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  know — kindness  of  heart,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  in  so  many  trades  that  tney  just  let  you  go 
on  that  little  string.  Is  that  the  company  that  has  got  $250,000 
stock? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  it  is  stock — each  of  those  ventures  of  a  steamer 
like  that  is  finished  up  when  she  gets  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  that  is  the  company  which  had  $200,000  and 
$200,000  preferred. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  our  own  company — Barber  &  Co. — they  are 
the  ones  who  operate  these  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about — these  lines  from 
New  York  to  Havre. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  in  the  way  of 
ownership  between  the  French  lines  and  yours  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Barber.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  them? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  I  think  their  idea  is  that  some  time  we  will  have 
to  drop  out — they  have  a  subsidized  line.  They  are  the  only  line  we 
run  against  which  has  a  subsidy;  they  have  a  good  subsidy,  the 
French  boats. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  But  you  maintain  uniform  rates? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  take  lots  of  stuff  cheaper  than  we  do,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  few  months,  when  rates  have  been  very  firm  all 
around,  they  have  kept  on  their  rate,  and  they  would  not  put  the 
rate  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  thev  have  not  boats  enough  to  carry 
the  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  I  think — the  shippers  remember  how  they  were 
treated  when  they  had  only  the  French  Line,  and  they  would  rather 
support  us  yet  to  have  some  check  upon  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  some  profit  to  the  shippers  when 
there  is  some  open  competition? 

Mr.  Barbes.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  where  there  is  some  open  competition,  there 
is  some  profit  to  the  shipper,  and  he  gets  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  he  gets  a  square  deal  all  the  time,  unless  there 
is  a  monopoly,  like  there  was  in  the  French  Line  before. 

The  Chairman.  And  like  there  is  in  the  Brazilian  and  River  Plate 
trade. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  a  monopoly.  Too  many  of  us 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  seems  like  you  are  all  in  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  are  not  all  in  an  agreement.  Some  people 
will  not  ship  over  our  lines  and  some  others  will  not  ship  with  them, 
and  some  will  only  ship  with  us  and  not  with  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  all  have  to  pay  the  same  rate,  even 
though  by  a  different  line. 

Mr.  Barber.  As  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  Hobson's  choice,  after  all. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  no ;  a  real  choice. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  their  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment that  prevents  them  making  any  arrangements  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  Mr- 
Barber  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  think  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  excuse  you,  with  this  understanding:  We 
do  not  want  to  detain  you  here  for  these  other  people,  but  you  will  be 
subject  to  call  by  the  committee  some  other  time,  and  we  will  notify 
you  by  letter  cr  wire  if  we  should  wish  .you  to  return. 

Mr."^  Barber.  I  shall  probably  be  here  sometime  this  week  or  the 
week  after.  How  long  are  these  sessions  of  this  committee  going  to 
last  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  main  thing  we  want  is  for  him  to  send  that 
pooling  agreement  he  spoke  of,  if  he  can  get  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  There  are  one^  or  two  other  things  I  would  like 
to  say,  if  the  committee  will -hear  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  say  them  before  you  go,  we  will  go 
over  and  answer  roll  call  and  can  be  back  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Barber.  If  you  prefer,  I  will  wait  until  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman. "Very  well.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning,  at  10.30. 

Thereupon,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  18,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  ra 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday^  January  18y  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.80  o^clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Collier,  Ayres,  Thayer. 
Stone,  Faison,  Humphrey,  and  Stephens. 

.  The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  record  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Prince  Line  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  the  Ham- 
burg and  South  American  Steamship  Line,  which  Mr.  Gerhard  of- 
fered in  evidence,  and  which  is  referred  to  on  page  244  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  which  is  marked  as  "  Exhibit  33."  The  stenographer  will 
note  and  incorporate  the  exhibit  in  its  proper  order. 

Exhibit  1. 

Memorandum  of  agreeuieut  between  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool 
and  London;  the  Prince  Line,  of  Newcastle-on-l^ne ;  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  the  Hamburg- Sudamerlkanlsche  Dampschlfifahrts-Gessells- 
chaft,  of  Hamburg  (hereinafter  called  the  Hamburg  Lines),  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brazilian 
ports  and  vice  versa.    Whereby  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 

OUTWARDS. 

1.  That  the  departure  of  the  lines,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  shall 
be  as  follows :  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  24  sailings  per  annum ;  the  Prince  Line, 
24  sailings  per  annum;  the  Hamburg  Lines  combined,  24  sailings  per  annum; 
an  itinerary  covering  the  requirements  of  the  various  ports  to  be  drawn  up  and 
agreed  upon,  the  object  and  intention  being  that  any  excess  of  tonnage  for  any 
particular  destination  may  be  avoided. 

2.  Pending  a  basis  for  a  pooling  agreement  being  arrived  at,  a  tariff  of  rates 
from  New  York  to  be  drawn  up  and  strictly  adhered  to  without  any  modifica- 
tion whatever  except  as  they  may  be  altered  by  agreement  in  meeting  or  in 
writing. 

3.  Consideration  to  be  given  to  the  reestablishment  of  a  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem on  the  same  lines  as  that  in  force  from  Europe. 

HOMEWARDS. 

t 

4.  From  the  1st  of  July,  190S,  the  departure  of  the  Hamburg  Lines  from  Bra- 
zilian i)orts  to  New  York  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum,  and  those  of 
the  Prince  Line  24  steamers  per  annum  to  New  York  and  12  ste>imers  per 
annum  to  New  Orleans,  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  only  to  be  at  liberty  to  dispatch 
such  number  of  steamers  as  may  suit  their  convenience.  The  Hamburg  Lines 
to  withdraw  their  service  to  New  Orleans,  the  trade  to  that  port  to  be  main- 
tained only  by  the  steamers  of  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line. 

5.  The  rate  of  freight  on  coffee  to  be  fixed  in  conference  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible level,  no  alteration,  to  be  made  therefrom  except  by  mutual  agreement. 
No  rebates  or  discounts  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  be  given  or  allowed  except 
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such  as  may  be  provided  for  hereafter.  The  rates  of  freight  on  all  other  articles^ 
excepting  on  sugar  from  the  northern  ports,  also  to  be  agreed  upon  and  ad- 
hered to. 

6.  A  rebate  system  to  be  established  on  the' same  scale  as  that  presently  iu 
force  for  Hamburg,  under  which  all  shippers  will  be  required  to  confine  their 
shipments  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam^ 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  the  steamers  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  or 
to  other  lines  which  may  be  iu  conference  with  the  Hamburg  Lines  in  their 
Brazil-Europe  service.  An  agreement,  if  possible,  also  to  be  come  to  with  the 
Royal  Mail  Oo..  the  Ohargetirs  Jloimit,  or  other  lines  nxKier  which  the  shipments 
to  Havre  and  London  may  be  brought  within  the  same  rebate  system. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  pa^rtles  ie  tMfl  agreement  stiirting  a  service  in 
which  they  have  not  already  been  engaged  previously,  and  by  which  they  are 
entering  into  eom^petitXan  wltti  finy  trade  in  which  any  of  die  other  parties  to 
this  agreement  are  at  preMiit  enMsed,  It  will  be  competent  for  any  party  whose 
trade  may  be  -so  interfered  with  to  withdraw  from  this  agreement  forthwith. 

8.  Should  any  unforeseen  contingency  arise  not  contemplated  under  this 
agVMnent,  the  same  shall  be  taken  Into  consideration,  and,  if  posstble,  ^o- 
vided  for. 

9.  Should  any  claim  be  made  under  this  agreement  by  any  one  or  more  of  iSie 
parties  hereto  in  respect  of  any  alleged  breach  by  any  od^er  party  or  parties, 
the  matter  s^hall  be  referred  to  the  docifHon  of  two  artHtrators  in  London,  one 
to  be  appolBMl  by  the  imrty  or  parties  claiming  or  objecting,  a«  the  case  may  he, 
and  (be  pther  li^  the  party  or  x>artiee  tijgalnst  wlion  the  claim  or  objectdnn  iia 
made,  with  poi^'er  to  aocb  arbitrators  to  appoint  an  uzt]4;Ure,  and  the  decision  of 
the  said  arbitrators  or  umpire  slviU  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  the  parties 
hen^o. 

10.  TikiB  a^eemant  shall  conimeaoe  as  from  the  date  hereof  and  flhall  remain 
in  force  until  the  31at  December,  IdlS. 

Dated  in  I^ndon  14th  February,  190S. 

BaLLIN    IX>E8EB, 

For  the  Prince  TAnc. 
Jambs  Knott, 

Ucmaging  Director. 
Tu.  Ambibcx.  CiMNrp. 
IftUiPDRT  h  HeiT. 

Signed  by  Mr.  Knott  Hubject  to  the  coiiflnnatlon  of  the  Price  Line  abroad 
in  regard  to  the  daratiou  chiase.  Failing  such  confirmation,  the  agreement,  so 
lar  as  the  Prince  IJno  is  concerned,  to  run  for  one  year,  say,  to  30th  June,  1000, 
subject  to  six  months*  notice  of  termination,  always  expiring  on  80th  June  In 

any  year. 

J.  K. 
B.  L. 
Th.  a. 
N.  L.  H. 

We  will  hear  fi-om  Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Barber,  is  there  anything  fur- 
ther you  "wish  to  say  to  the  committee? 

TESmCONT  OF  H.  HEEBEBT  BABBEBr-Continned. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  on  which 
I  was  examined  yesterday.  The  trend  of  the  examination  of  myself 
and  my  confreres  by  some  members  of  the  committee  seemed  to  imply 
that  our  combinations  and  our  rebates  and  our  pools  were  cramping 
and  preventing  the  proper  expansion  of  the  American  trade.  1  re- 
spectfully submit,  sir,  that  if  you  will  look  at  your  consular  reports, 
both  for  South  Africa  and  for  the  River  Plata,  you  will  find  that  the 
Aitierican  trade  in  those  districts  has  increased  the  last  five  or  six 
years  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Trade  with  China 
has  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  political  troubles  there  considerably 
checked  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  you  can  easily  imagine,  therefore 
in  the  trade  with  China  for  the  last  two  years  there  has  not  been  sudi 
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an  advance  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
American  trade,  it  affects  the  whole  trade  of  the  world. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  have  spckea  as  if  tiie  foreign  ftags  were 
subsidized  and  these  subsidies  inhered  to  our  detriment.  The  freight 
steamers  that  we  handle  under  the  American,  under  the  Britisli,  Nor- 
wegian, Danish,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  flags  do  not  get  one  penny  of 
subsidy.  The  Norwegian  marine,  especially,  has  increased  woader- 
fuUy  in  the  last  20  years  without  one  penny  of  subsidy,  and  they  go 
all  over  the  world  and  do  the  trading  tor  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  AVliy  is  that? 

Mr.  Barbcb.  Because  they  buy  their  steamers  where  they  please, 
where  they  can  get  them  the  cheapest ;  they  do  not  build  them  them- 
selves; they  know  how  to  man  their  steamers  and  sail  them  cheaper 
than  other  nations.  France  is  the  only  nation  we  come  across  that  we 
charter  that  do- pay  subsidies,  but  the  result  of  that  is  so  absurd — the 
amount  they  pay  their  ships  and  the  results  they  get  for  it  is  so 
absurd — ^that  it  makes  subsidies  a  lauding  stock. 

The  Chairman.  By  subsidies  do  you  mean  freight  ships? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  French  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Freight  ships? 

Mr.  Barker.  French  freight  and  passenger  ships,  and  they  have 
all  these  heavy  subsidies^ 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it  the  French  pay  the  largest  sub- 
Hdies  of  anv  nation? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  poorest  rasults? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here,  who  ought  to  know  better,  I  think,  that  the  flag  of  the 
steamer  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the  nation  that  the 
steamer  belongs  to.  Now,  the  true  commerce  of  the  world  is  world- 
wide. We  have  verv  few  American  merchants  in  the  true  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  1  will  instance,  if  you  please,  that  if  you  go 
to  a  little  place  called  B-emsdieid,  a  manufacturing  town  in  Germany, 
you  will  nnd  a  large  building  in  the  center  of  the  town  owned  by 
the  firm  of  Hasent^lever.  In  the  west  end  of  London,  near  the  the- 
aters, near  the  Haymarket  and  around  there,  you  will  find,  in  a 
building,  an  office  where  an  Irishman,  born  in  Scotland  and  who 
lives  in  Ijondon,  has  an  office  similar  to  the  one  I  have  mentioned  in 
Remscheid,  Germany.  That  man  is  named  xVgar.  In  the  city  of 
London  there  is  a  similar  office  conducted  by  a  firm  named  Drysdale. 
These  people  are  distinct  from  one  another,  but  they  are  all  engaged 
in  the  merchandising  business  on  the  River  Plata.  These  men  at 
first  shipped  their  own  products  of  their  own  country  out  there,  but 
they  found  that  the  products  of  other  countries  were  wanted.  They 
go  to  Grermany — the  Englishman  does  and  so  does  the  Irishman — and 
to  Austria,  and  the  German  goes  to  England  to  buy  his  stuif,  and 
they  have  found  the  American  agricultural   implements  were  re- 

3uired  and  they  have  found  their  way  into  the  Argentine, -but  they 
o  not,  as  you  migjit  imagine,  sell  from  their  own  store  and  get  the 
money  and  send  it  home.  They  have  an  immense  establishment  down 
tiiere,  each  of  these  people,  covering  almost  a  block  of  land,  where 
they  show  implements  from  all  over  the  world.  These  immigrants 
who  come  out  from  Italy  and  Spain  and  France  to  settle  on  the 
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farms  there  are  without  any  money;  they  have  nothing  but  their 
right  hands  and  their  families  with  them;  they  go  and  get  a  piece  of 
land,  and  these  firms — they  are  specialists — they  have  their  supply 
and  they  supply  those  men  with  their  implements,  with  their  seeds, 
with  their  mules,  and  with  their  lumber  to  build  their  houses,  and 
with  their  barbed  wire  to  fence  their  fields,  and  they  make  a  good 
profit. 

They  sell  to  these  men  and  wait  until  their  harvest  is  sown  and 
reaped,  sometimes  two  or  three  years  before  they  get  their  money 
back,  but  they  come  over  here  to  this  country  and  go  to  the  harvester 
companies  and  they  buy  20,000  and  30,000  tons  of  harvesters  from 
them,  and  they  go  to  the  plow  companies  and  buy  their  plows,  and 
they  go  to  the  thrashing-machine  people  and  buy  tlieir  thrashing  ma- 
chines. All  these  things  they  send  out.  They  make  their  own 
freight  arrangements  with  several  ships  and  send  this  material  out 
to  their  own  people,  who  deal  with  the  natives.  They  pay  for  those 
implements  when  they  get  them  from  the  American  manufacturers, 
and  in  due  time  they  get  a  good  profit  out  of  it.  Those  people  are 
merchants.  Do  you  thmk  that  the  flag  of  the  ship,  or  the  nag  of  the 
manufacturer,  would  affect  them  at  all  ?  You  ^an  see  plajnl}'^  enough 
that  it  does  not.  You  ought  to  know  well  enough  that  commerce 
is  not  a  trade ;  that  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now,  is  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  men  who  can  handle — we  have  some  merchants  of 
that  sort  here,  Mercer  &  Grace,  who  send  out  their  representatives; 
they  are  one  of  the  typical  sort.  There  is  also  Mr.  Farrell,  of  the 
steel  company.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  steel  company  do 
more  export  trade  with  these  countries  than  a  hundred  commission 
merchants.  They  have  increased  their  exports  of  steel  to  China  and 
Japan,  where  several  years  ago  we  never  got  500  tons  of  exports  a 
month.  The  exports  this  month  to  China  and  Japan  amounted  to 
22,000  tons,  which  they  have  tendered  to  us  to  carry.  If  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  and  the  steel  company  were  not  in  existence,  we  could  not 
send  two  steamers  a  month  to  China  and  Japan,  where  we  now  send 
five.  I  think  that  due  credit  should  be  ^iven  to  people,  to  whom 
credit  is  due,  but  the  flag  has  not  the  slightest  influence  with  the 
world-wide  merchant.  Mr.  Grace  will  charter  any  ship  he  can  get  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  he  laiows  well  enough  that  the  flag  has  no  more 
effect  on  the  bulk  of  the  trade  he  does  than  the  color  oi  the  paint  on 
the  ship. 

Mr.  Stone.  One  of  the  first  witnesses  suggested  that  one  reason 
we  were  not  having  trade  in  South  America  was  that  the  press  dis- 
patches from  Paris  and  European  ports  to  South  American  countries 
prejudiced  those  people  against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
products  of  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  How  then  is  it  that  the  trade  has  increased  so  much 
all  these  years?    That  is  not  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  may  be  so  to  this  extent,  that  every  man  pushes 
his  own  wares  and  decries  the  other  man's  wares,  and  the  individual 
interests  in  Europe  may  decry  the  interests  in  America;  is  not 
that  so  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  not  so.  I  have  shown  you  (hat  the  German  and 
the  Irishman  come  here  to  buv  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
our  products. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  That  may  be  true,  and  at  the  sam^  time  they  may  talk 
to  those  people  and  tell  them  that  they  had  better  buy  through  them? 

Mr.  Babber.  Yes;  buy  through  him,  he  wants  to  do  the  business 
with  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  been  maintaining  persistently  just  what  you 
say  now,  that  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  something  wants  to  get  it 
where  he  can  get  it  the  cheapest,  regardless  of  the  nationality,  and 
regardless  of  where  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Barber.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  we  trade  with  those  people  who  make  it  to  our 
financial  interest  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Barbeb.  That  is  so.  Then  it  was  made  to  appear  as  if  these 
combined  lines  in  New  York  were  oppressing  any  line  that  started, 
especially  anyone  which  started  from  the  Gulf.  I  could  tell  you  a 
little  story  about  what  happened  with  reference  to  the  first  steamers 
which  went  down  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate.  Messrs. 
Hasenclever  &  Ager  came  to  us  and  to  our  confreres.  When  the 
line  from  New  Oneans  was  advertised  and  seemed  to  be  a  fact  they 
wei'e  going  to  send  a  cargo,  and  Messrs.  Hasenclever  &  Ager  came  to 
the  lines  in  New  York  and  said :  "  Now,  these  people  are  making  this 
harvester  company  a  l?-cent  rate  from  New  Orleans  against  your  16- 
cent  rate  from  New  Orleans.  We  do  not  want  you  to  break  your 
rate,  but  we  think  you  ought  to  give  us  a  chance  to  use  that  rate, 
especially  if  the  harvester  company  can  get  3i  cents  per  hundrea 
differential  in  their  favor  to  New  Orleans."  We  asked  them  how 
much  they  wanted  to  ship.  They  thought  they  would  like  to  ship 
i;,000  tons  each.  "  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  we  have  no  objection  if  you 
will  ship  4,000  tons."  "  But,"  they  said,  "  we  will  not  do  it  unless 
you  will  give  us  a  man  to  ffo  down  to  New  Orleans  and  see  that  the 
cargo  is  properly  handled*  and  stowed.  We  do  not  want  any  of 
these  newcomers  to  go  and  make  a  hash  of  our  cargo  at  the  other 
i-nd."  Well,  sir,  we  gave  them  that.  A  man  from  our  docks  went 
down  to  New  Orleans  and  saw  the  cargo  stowed.  So  much  for  the 
oppression.  That  is  absolutely  what  took  place,  and  it  can  be  verified 
by  their  own  papers  down  in  New  Orleans. 

Now  I  come,  perhaps,  to  a  little  dangerous  point ;  that  is,  the  ques- 
tion of  rebates  and  pooling.  I  am  an  American  citizen:  I  have  lived 
in  one  house  for  33  years,  and  I  am  a  member  and  an  officer  of  a 
golf  club,  a  men's  club,  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  am  a  pretty 
leputable  citizen  where  I  live;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  have  paid  rebates,  and  I  am  now  a  member  of  a  steam- 
ship pool,  and  I  can  justify  my  position  to  my  neighbors  and  to  you, 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  fop  a  minute  or  two. 

The  word  "  rebate  ".has  been  very  much  distorted  in  this  country. 
The  word  "  rebate  "  in  this  country  is  thought  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
sneaking  bribe,  a  sort  of  a  bribe  a  railroad  man  offers  to  the  shipper 
or  a  shipper  will  extort  from  a  railway  company,  or  it  is  perhaps 
worse;  it  is  perhaps  thought  to  be  stealing,  a  rake-off  that  a  corpora- 
tion will  exact  from  a  carrier  on  the  goods  of  the  other  man  that  is 
shipping.  You  will  find  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  steamship  busi- 
ness, except  it  may  be  possibly  in  the  Australian  trade.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Douglas,  if  you  may  probe  deep  enough,  you  will  find  something 
of  that  there;  but  as  far  as  South  America,  China,  Japan,  and  South 
Africa,  you  will  find  nothing  of  that. 
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Our  rebates  to  China  started  this  way :  In  March  one  year,  without 
putting  on  any  string  or  any  extra  charge  to  the  people,  we  said  to 
them,  ^'Now,  if  you  wiU  confine  your  ^ipments  to  the  associated 
lines" — I  think  tnere  were  four  or  five  of  us — ^"during  the  coming 
year' we  will,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  return  you  10  per  cent  of  your 
freight,  beginning  with  what  you  have  paid  us  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. That  seemed  to  appeal  to  them  as  a  good  idea,  and  they 
thought  they  would  try  it.  They  took  it,  and  paid  it  regularly. 
Sometimes  when  trouble  arose,  and  they  began  to  ship  over  other  lines 
and  over  other  routings,  the  question  would  arise  whether  we  should 
pay  it  or  not.  I  would  say,  "  Oh,  let  them  have  it,"  and  they  got  the 
money.  There  never  has  been  a  cent  held  back.  They  had  the  right 
to  ship  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  which  was  competing  with  us  all  the 
time.  We  went  on  that  way  for  several  years,  then  this- trouble  arose 
here,  and  the  court  decisions  seemed  to  class  rebates  and  treat  them 
something  like  petit  larceny,  and  the  Englishmen  got  scared  and  said, 
"  We  will  not  continue  this ;  there  may  be  trouble.'*  So  we  said, 
"  Very  well ;  if  you  do  not  want  to  pay  it  we  will  stop  it,"  and  we 
simply  told  the  shippers.  From  this  time  on  there  have  been  no  re- 
bates.  Who  did  you  benefit  by  that  action ;  who  is  going  to  benefit 
by  your  action? 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  did  you  make  that  change  and  tell  them  there 
would  be  no  rebates  thereafter? 

Mr.  Bakbejr.  I  think  it  was  in  February  of  1910,  or  1911,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  have  been  no  rebates  since  then,  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Barbbr.  There  have  been  no  rebates  since  then. 

Mr.  Hardt.  In  what  trade  was  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  China- Japan  trade,  east  bound,  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  cease  in  the  African  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Before  that,  when  the  Thompson  case  came  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all  in  the  east-bound  trade  where  you  stopped 
the  rebates? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  stop  the  rebates  in  the  west-bound  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  the  west  bound  is  not  our  business;  it  is  their 
business  over  in  London;  they  pay  it.  And  I  wish  to  say,  I  think 
vou  will  not  find  a  single  merchant  who  will  come  here  and  tell  you 
ne  objects  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  fellow  that  gets  it  will  not  object;  but 
how  about  the  fellow  on  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  is  no  fellow  on  the  outside.    They  are  all  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  part  of  the  contract  that  they  shall  ship  by 
the  conference  lines.  You  knof^  some  men  do  not  like  to  give  up  tibieir 
liberty  for  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  they  need  not  take  (he  10  per  cent,  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  condition,  though,  on  which  they  sur- 
render their  rights  to  exercise  their  liberty,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  need  not  take  it.  It  is  a  voluntary  contract  on 
their  part. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  do  it  under  coercion,  under  certain 
exactions? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  is  no  coercion  about  it    Where  is  the  coercion? 

The  Chairman.  They  must  ship  by  your  conference  lines  and  must 
ship  at  your  conference  rates,  and  the  conference  rates  are  so  high 
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you  can  very  well  afford  to  pay  the  10  per  cent  to  head  off  competi- 
tion^ can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Babber.  It  is  not  so,  I  think.  You  will  find  the  conference 
rates  are  always  fair  and  reasonable,  because,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
we  have  to  keep  our  business.  If  we  oppress  peopte  we  soon  lose  our 
business. 

Mr.  WiLSOK.  If  your  standard  rates  are  just  and  equitable,  how 
does  it  come  you  have  to  give  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  from  those 
standard  rates? 

Mr.  Barbeb.  Well,  for  this  reason^  that  we  can  operate  our  ships 
better  under  a  rebate  system  than  we  can  if  we  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Athes.  You  offer  a  rebate  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
the  business,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Babber.  Yes;  so  we  can  have  volume  of  business;  so  we  can 
work  our  business  to  save  the  ports. 

Mr.  Atbes.  Unless  you  enforce  the  rebate  it  really  is  not  a  rebate ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  discount  from  your  rate,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bakrbr.  That  is  what  it  really  is,  practically,  and  what  these 
merchants  recognize  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Aybes.  But  when  you  do  enforce  the  rebate,  it  is  unjust,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Barber.  When  do  we?  You  can  not  find  anyone  who  will 
come  here  and  say  that  the  rebate  is  unjustly  enforced  anywhere. 

Mr.  Atres.  May  I  ask  you  what  golf  club  you  are  a  member  of? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Engkwood  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Atres.  The  Englewood  course  is  a  very  long  course,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AYREa  Long  holes  in  it  ?      ' 

Mr.  Barber.  Long  holes  in  it. 

Mr.  Ayrbs.  If  three  or  four  fellows  were  playing  golf  on  that 
course  and  one  was  getting  a  drawback  when  the  round  was  over  at 
the  stroke  of  the  hole,  what  chance  would  the  others  stand  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  they  could  give  me  a  hole  and  beat  me.  I 
can  not  attend  to  golf  as  well  as  I  can  to  steamships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  say  you  know  of  no  men  who  want  to  ship 
who  are  protesting  against  the  rebate  system.  I  have  received  some 
very  vigorous  protests  from  the  Arbiickle  Co.  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  protesting  vigorously  against  your  rebate  system  and  stating 
that  the  conference  lines  had  flibsolutely  refused  to  carry  any. portion 
of  their  coffee  unless  they  would  enter  into  a  rebate  contract  with 
them. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not  in  the  Brazil  trade  or  in  the  coffee  trade,  and 
T  only  justify  the  rebates  in  our  own  trade,  in  the  way  we  have  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  way  we  work  it,  and  if  you  can  find  any  shipper  in 
our  trade  who  will  come  and  tell  you  he  is  dissatisfied,  all  rignt. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  every  trade  in  which  you,  give  rebates,  you  require 
the  shippers  to  sign  agreements  that  he  will  give  you  his  entire 
trade,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  never  ask  a  man  to  sign  any 
such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  do  not  ask  him  to  sign  it,  yon  carry  that  same 
thing  into  effect,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  most  of  the  trades  they 
do  sign  those  agreements,  do  they  not? 
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Mr.  Babber.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  not  notify  them  that  is  the  condition  on 
which  they  can  get  a  rebate? 

Mr.  Barbeb.  That  is  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  difference  whether  they  sign  it  or 
not  ?    It  is  all  conditioned  on  a  monopoly,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Babber.  If  a  man  should  sign  an  agreement,  he  would  be 
breaking  his  agreement  if  he  goes  away  and  does  something  else. 
But  he  does  not  have  to  sign  an  agreement;  he  comes  and  a£s  for 
his  money,  says  he  did  not  ship  by  any  other  lines  and  wants  his 
money,  and  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  make  it  a  condition  of  the  rebate 
that  he  ships  by  you,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Barber,  ^es;  which  condition  is  frequently  abrogated. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  arrange  your  rates  so  that,  taken  with  the 
rebates,  your  rate  will  be  reasonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes:  that  is  the  idea.  Now  in  regard  to  the  pooling. 
Pooling,  you  would  imagine,  was  something  like  grand  larceny  or 
burglary,  the  way  it  is  referred  to  around  here,  but  you  know  the 
decisions  as  handed  down  by  the  courts  declare  that  pooling,  as  long 
as  it  is  reasonable,  is  lawful. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  According  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  crime,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  in  the  Thompson  case,  which 
was  heard  in  the  New  York  Federal  court,  Judge  Hazel  decided  the 
question  as  to  wliether  the  pooling  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
was  not  left  to  the  jury ;  that  if  it  was  pooling  it  was  unjust  and  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  that  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintiff.  We 
appealed  that,  and  the  judge,  on  the  appeal,  held  that  the  judge  in 
the  lower  court  was  wrong  in  so  charging  the  jury;  that  he  should 
have  left  it  to  the  jury  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  restraint,  and  the  case  was  sent  back  for  new  trial,  and 
there  we  are  now.  Therefore,  pooling,  if  it  is  reasonable,  is  lawful 
and  just. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  a  distinction  as  to  why  one  pooling 
agreement  would  be  reasonable,  and  another  not?  Pooling  just 
means  that  the  parties  engaged  in  the  business  divide  their  earnings 
on  some  particular  scale,  whatever  is  agreed  on.  Whj^  should  one  be 
reasonable  and  the  other  not  be  reasonable,  taking  two  different  pool- 

Mr.  Barber.  The  pooling  of  two  different  railroad  companies, 
which  had  a  franchise,  and  nobody  could  ship  except  by  them,  and 
by  wliich  pooling  arrangement  they  could  put  their  rates  up  that 
certainly  might  be  unjust  and  imreasonable  and  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  when  there  is  pooling  between  steamship  companies  who  pool  for 
the  reason  that  if  they  pool  they  can  make  a  much  more  regular 
service.  Take  10  men  who  own  50  steamships,  they  can  arrange  their 
service  so  as  to  fit  in  and  let  one  stranger  go  to  four  ports  and 
another  to  four  ports,  or  each  steamer  go  to  eight  ports,  and  each 
steamer  can  leave  practically  on  time  and  not  wait  to  get  all  the 
best  of  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  final  conclusion  on  this  question,  then,  is  that 
pooling  between  steamers  is  reasonable,  but  that  pooling  between 
railroads  is  unreasonable  ? 
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Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  form  any  judgment  or  pronounce  one  on 
railroads.  I  only  say  that  so  far  as  steamships  are  concerned,  pool- 
ins  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  took  your  own  illustration. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  say  it  is;  I  say  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  no  pooling  between  steamers  could  be  unrea- 
sonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  there  might  be  unreasonable  pooling  between 
steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  kind  of  pooling  between  steamers  could  be  un- 
reasonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  us,  as  an  illustration,  an  unreasonable 
pooling  agreement?  All  of  them  would  be  reasonable  that  you  could 
possibly  imagine,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  line 
of  the 


Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  You  never,  however,  saw  a  pooling 
agreement  where  this  was  done  to  raise  the  rates  to  an  exorbitant 
degree,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  would  have  an  unreasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Barber.  You  are  quite  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  pooling  ajzreements  always  recite  just  simply  the 
agreement  to  divide  earnings  f 

Mr.  Barber.  And  if  you  found  our  pooling  agreement— — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  State  what  your  pooling  agree- 
ments are. 

Mr.  Barber.  You  have  all  the  pooling  agreements  in  the  record 
there,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  show  to  you  or  to  your  expert  the 
pooling  statement  with  the  China-Japan  Line  for  uie  last  year  or 
so ;  how  it  works  out ;  how  we  can  avoid  conflict  on  ports  and  how, 
when  a  press  of  freight  occurs  in  one  place,  we  can  provide  for  it  by 
sending  a  steamer  down  to  take  care  of  it  instead  or  every  one  grab- 
bing the  best  freight  and  leaving  the  poor  freight  for  another  man. 
The  business  is  all  parceled  out  and  tne  merchants  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  T  understand  you,  the  reasonableness  or  unrea- 
sonableness is  not  in  the  agreement  itself,  but  in  the  way  it  is  exe- 
cuted? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  may  be  something  in  the  agreement  itself  that 
may  be  unreasonable. 

l&r.  Hardy.  What  can  you  imagine  in  a  pooling  agreement  that 
would  be  unreason tble  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  If  there  was  something  in  the  pooling  agreement 
which  would  shut  out  certain  ports,  not  calling  there  at  all,  and  re- 
quiring that  part  of  the  trade  to  be  transhipped  to  another  port,  that 
wouldTbe  an  unreasonable  arrangement,  so  far  as  that  port  was  con- 
cerned, but  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  serve  all  ports  in  the  East, 
as  we  are  with  our  service,  it  is  a  reasonable  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  if  you  had  some  pooling  arrangements,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  which  leave  the  Gulf  ports  out  and  ship  nothing 
from  there,  is  that  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  would  be,  yes;  but  there  is  nothing  in  that,  as  I 
can  show  j'ou. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nothing  in  the  agreement? 
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Mr.  Barbeb.  There  i»  nothing  in  the  ezeeution  eitbnr,  because  we 
went  dowB  and  helped  the  New  Orleans  man  load  his  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  some  of  you  aaveFtise  yom 
were  g:oing  to  carry  freight  from  New  Orleans  when  steamers'  were 
advertised  by  Mr.  Lowry,  and  then  draw  out  after  he  stopped? 

Mr,  Barhbb«  Any  line- started  attracts  pcopIe\i  attention  to  it.  You 
can  not  get  any  patent  rieht  on  the  steamship  business,  unfoituiiitely. 
Directly  you  get  a  good  unne^  somebody  el£»  comes  alen^de  of  you 
and  takes  his  share  of  it,  and  so  those  people  at  the  Pan  American, 
*they  oottld  not  keep  that  to  thenueiTeB,  if  it  was  a  good  thing.  T<Mn, 
Dick,  and  Harry  can  go  in  and  put  a  steamer  alongside  ol  Siem  aad 
run  down  there,  and  you  can  not  say  they  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  HARmr.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  in  argument,  because 
we  want  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Barber.  As  far  as  the  far  East  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  either  pooiing  or  maDsopcdy,  you  will  either  have  to  mive 
a  gigantic  monopoly  to  hold  your  ships  and  give  proper  service,  or 
this  competing  service  steps  in* 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  pooling  arrangement 
and  a  monopoly  in  its  effect  upon  the  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  A  monopoly  would  have  only  one  head.  There  is  no 
(juestion  whatever  in  this  case:  you  have  got  10  different  shipowners, 
who  have  friends  among  all  the  merchants  all  aroimd. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  A  pooling  arrangement  to  use  if 
they  can  not  come  together  and  determine  the  situation  within  the 
pool  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn.a>N  of  Pennsylvania.  Would  it  not  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  trade  if  those  men  were  in  one  single  corporation  ? 

Mr.  BARBiat.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  1  man  might  be  op- 
pressive, but  you  will  not  find  10  men  who  would.  In  10  men  yon 
will  find  some  who  are  willing  to  do  what  is  fair  by  their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  WiLBox  of  Pennsylvania.  What  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween those  10  men  being  the  directors  of  the  monopoly^  or  being  the 
10  owners  of  shipping  lines  that  entered  the  pool— <iifference  of 
effect? 

Mr.  Barber.  These  shipping  linevS  do  not  continue  the  same  for- 
ever; they  are  alwavs  changing  around.  One  goes  out  and  the  other 
comes  in.  These  tilings  do  not  remain  the  same  all  the  time,  but 
if  you  have  a  monopoly  of  one  thing  you  would  have  it  right  under 
your  eye.  • 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  the  difference  Mr.  Wilson 
suggests,  whether  if  you  had  10  shipowners  all  in  one  combination  or 
the  monopoly  of  10  men  as  directors,  what  would  U^  the  difference? 

Mr.  Barber.  These  10  shipowners  have  all  comparatively  a  small 
share  in  the  component  pool.  Other  shipowners  come  along  who 
want  to  get  into  the  pool  or  get  into  the  trade  and  frequently  they 
let  him  in.    Thev  sav:  "  Come  alonff— come  in." 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  more  wisdom  in  10  heads  than 
in  one? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Manchurian  Line  or 
Bucknell's  thev  started  against  us  to  eastbound  and  westbound. 
They  are  in  tfie  pool  westbound.  They  are  not  in  the  pool  east- 
bound.     Now,  the  westbound  pool  works  much  more  smoothly  and 
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we  give  better  service  to  the  shippers  and  the  consignees  to  the  west- 
bound than  the  eastbound  becauee  oif  that  one  dissension.  That  one 
line  is  not  pooled.  Ther  want  to  set  all  thej  can^  and  we  want  to 
wet  all  we  can  for  our  mips.  We  bang  up  our  ships  to  get  special 
frei^ts  or  special  ports  and  we  do  not  ffive  as  gcN>d  service  east- 
bound  as  westbound,  owing  to  that  rift  in  me  pool. 

Mr.  Atrxs.  What  you  hold,  then,  is  practically  that  a  pooling  ar- 
rangement that  the  managers  conducted  fairly  and  honestly,  with 
due  vespect  to  the  rights  of  the  shippers,  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
trade  as  long  as  it  is  conducted  honestly — like  Qov^mment  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  sir ;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Atkbs.  But  you  will  also  admit  that  the  danger  in  it  is  that 
it  might  not  always  be  conducted  honestly  and,  if  it  were  not,  then 
it  wrald  be  vcryprejudicial,  perhaps  f 

Mr.  Barhbr.  Then  they  would  always  have  their  rights.  I  never 
found  a  shipper  but  what  could  get  his  rights  if  he  had  any  injustice 
to  suffer;  he  would  find  his  way  to  get  at  his  rights. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  Mr.  Barber,  has  not  the  same  argument  that  you 
have  been  making  been  made  in  favor  of  every  monopoly  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  BtARBER.  I  really  do  not  know.  <  I  hare  not  read  all  the  arffu- 
nMnts  of  other  monopolies.  I  only  know  my  own  business  and  I 
speak  about  my  own  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  f 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  think  I  will  detain  the  committee  any  longer 
this  morning,  sir.  I  would  like  to  put  in,  as  far  as  Argentina  is 
concerned,  the  record  of  the  tonnage  loaded  from  New  York  to 
Arg^itina  during  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912  is  not  quite  ready 
yet,  bitt  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  I  can  let  you  have  copies 
then. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  please  give  the  totals  to  the 
stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  shows  1910  183  steamers  were  dispatched  from  New 
York  against  111  in  1909;  151  steamers  went  in  1911.  and  157  in 
1912.    The  tonimge  was  alee  increased. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  total  tonnagel 

Mr.  Barber.  The  totaL  tonnage. 

The  Chahiman.  The  total  number  of  steamers  in  1911  was  161, 
compared  with  steamers  in  1910,  133 ;  the  total  registei-ed  tonnage  for 
1911,  6G8.370  tons;  total  registered  tonnage  for  1910,  582,282  tons; 
total  estimated  tons  of  cargo  for  1911.  938,192  tons:  the  total 
estimated  tons  of  cargo  for  1910.  748,536  tons;  total  number  of 
sailings.  New  York  to  Argentina,  1912,  157. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  list  was  made  out  the  same  as  the  previous  list. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  will  send  down  to  the  stenographer  a 
COOT  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  total  registered  tonnage  for  1911  is 
given  as  W8,ST0  tons,  while  the  total  estimated  tons  of  cargo  for 
1911  is  given  as  938,192.    Now,  explain  the  difference  there. 

Mr.  Barber.  The  registered  tonnage  is  the  tonnage  of  the  steamer, 
which  is  space  divided  by  100;  the  aibitrary  tonnage  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  a  hundred  cu6ic  feet.  Into  800  cubic  feet  we  sometimes 
put  2  tons  of  cargo. 
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The  Chairman.  The  actual- 


Mr.  Barber.  So  the  steamer  with  the  3,000  tons  registered  will 
frecjuently  charge  8,000  tons  of  cargo,  but  som6  of  the  tons  may  be 
weight  tons — condensed  weight  and  some  light  tons  of  40  cubic  feet, 
but  you  will  also  notice  that  the  list  includes  some  steamers  that  do 
not  take  their  entire  carffo  to  the  Argentina.  Some  will  take  their 
cargo  to  the  west  coast,  for  the  bulk  of  their  cargo,  and  simply  call 
on  the  Argentina  with  part  of  their  cargo;  other  steamers  call  at 
Brazil  on  the  way  down  and  deliver  part  of  their  cargo  there,  so  that 
the  tonnage  only  represents  what  actually  goes  to  Argentina — tons 
of  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  actual  cargo  capacity  of  ves- 
sels oftentimes  exceeds  the  registered  tons.  It  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  cargo? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  it  does  not.  The  cargo  capacity  of  all  freight 
steamers  is  generally  about  two  and  one-half  times  their  net  regis- 
tered ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  in  your  testimony  yesterday  you  said 
you  had  some  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  contracts  here? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  I  will  send  them  down,  if  you  wish  it.  In  fact,  1 
laid  some  out  on  my  desk  and  intended  to  bring  them  when  I  came 
down,  but  for  some  reason  I  overlooked  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  suppose  I  will  be  down  next  week  or  the  week  after. 
I  will  proceed  to  let  you  have  them  before  you  get  through  with  the 
proceeaings. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  you  give  to  the 
large  shippers  and  the  small  shippers  the  same  rate ;  in  other  words, 
is  there  a  discrimination  between  large  shippers  and  small  shippers 
in  the  rate  given  them  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  As  far  as  the  River  Plata  and  the  Far  East,  China 
and  Japan,  we  do.  We  try  to  make  the  same  rates  to  each,  although 
sometimes  we  will  ^ve  a  man  a  contract  rate,  if  he  will  give  us  his 
business  for  the  entire  year,  and  a  better  figure,  and  a  man  who  sim- 
ply ships  a  carload  here  and  ships  a  carload  somewhere  else  next  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  a  man  who  ipakes  you  that  kind  of  a 
contract  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Without  reference  to  the  tonnage  he  may  ship  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  but  if  we  find  a  man — a  little  pettif caging  man — 
we  would  not  want  to  make  a  contract  with  him.  We  would  not 
want  to  bind  our  files  up  with  a  small  shipper  of  that  kind.  Any 
man  who  is  a  good-sized  man  we  will  make  a  contract  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  will  not  do  it  for  the  small  shipper  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  small  shipper  will  not  have  the  same  rate 
as  the  large  shipper  in  that  event.  In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  care 
to  contract  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  second  place,  you  do  not  give  him  the 
rate. 
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Mr.  Babber.  Some  of  our  contracts  we  will  give  to  anyone  who  will 
only  ship  10  tons  for  a  year  at  the  same  rate  as  a  man  who  ships 
10,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  desire  to  contract  Avith  the  small 
shipper? 

Mr.  Babber.  I  do  not;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Barber.  But  the  River  Plata  conference  is  not  in  black  and 
white — simply  a  verbal  understanding  between  ourselves — and  what 
might  be  done  in  one  office  may  not  be  done  in  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  the  agreement 
is  just  as  effective  as  if  it  were  it  writing  and  under  seal. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  any  of  your  lines  ever  give  a  contract  for  less  than 
10,000  tons? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes;  we  even  give  a  contract  for  50  tons  a  year 
sometimes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  give  the  same  rates  as  to  the  large  man  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  same  rates  as  to  the  large  man ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  your  companj  does  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  always.  We  discriminate  some.  Some  people 
come  in  and  try  to  ^et  a  contract  out  of  us  for  the  sake  of  gomg 
out  and  exploiting  it.  There  are  people  who  are  partly  freight 
contractors  or  freight  brokers  or  speculators  who  will  come  in  and 
try  to  make  a  contract  with  us  and  then  go  out  to  get  business  for 
themselves  and  they  get  a  brokerage  off  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  you  will  be 
excused,  Mr.  Barber,  subject  to  caU,  you  understand,  hereafter  if 
we  decide  to  call  for  you. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  JOSEPH  T.  ULLY,  OF  SfOBTON  &  SON,  FBODTTCE 

EXCHANaE,  HEW  TOEE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  to  the  committee,  your 
address,  and  your  business. 

Mr.  Lblly.  Joseph  T.  Lilly,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Norton  &  Son, 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Steamship  agents  and  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  owners  of  ships  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No  ;  we  do  not  own  any  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  them  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  agents  for  the  American- Australian  Line,  oper- 
ating from  New  York  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand :  the  American- 
African  Line,  operating  from  New  York  to  South  Africa  and  East 
Africa ;  the  American  Indian  Line,  operating  to  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta and  other  Indian  ports;  the  American  and  Manchurian  Line, 
operating  to  the  Far  East,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines;  and 
the  Norton  Line,  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  firm  or  line  or  any  of 
the  lines,  companies,  firms,  or  lines  for  which  you  are  agents,  at  this 
time  or  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  been  parties 
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to  any  agreement  or  agreemenis  or  any  understanding  or  under- 
standing with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either 
the  freight  or  pasenger  traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  to 
Argentina  or,  say,  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Well,  the  American- African  Line;  we  work  with  the 
other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Name  what  other  lines  they  are.  I  am  talking 
about  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  River  Plato — ^no;  we  do  not  work  with  the  others; 
we  are  independent. 

The  Chabrm AN.  Yours  is  the  Norton  Line  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  of  other  agents  who  have  been 
before  the  committee  generally  was  to  this  effect,  that  while  you  are 
not  in  the  conference  or  combination,  yet  there  was  an  understand- 
ing between  you  and  them.  Mr.  Barber  characterizes  it  as  a 
"  shadowy  ''  one.  Tell  the  committee  as  celarly  as  you  can  just  what 
the  understanding  or  agreement  k  between  you  and  the  conference 
lines  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  have  not  any  understanding  or  agreement  with 
the  other  lines  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Directly  or  indirectly.  They  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
us  posted  as  to  what  rates  they  are  obtaining,  which  enables  us  to 
know  the  rates  without  depending  entirely  on  securing  that  infor- 
mation in  the  open  market  and  from  the  shippers.  We  are  under 
no  obligation  to  maintain  those  rates.  We  do  it  so  far  as  it  suits  us. 
We  follow  the  market.  We  have  freqiiraatly  found  when  we  named 
those  rates  we  did  not  get  the  cargo,  which  means  they  did  not  main- 
tain their  own  rate.  As  I  understand  their  arrangement,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  effort  to  maintain  rates  and  try  and  give  an 
efficient  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  many  boats  going  to  the  River  Plata  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  loaded  15  steamers  to  tlie  River  Plata  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  157  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Out  of  157,  which  was  the  total  loaded  by  all  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  in  open  competition  with  them — these 
other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  their  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  When  it  suits  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes;  we  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  j'ou  done  it  during  the  year  1912? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  and  done  it  during  the  year  i918. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  done  it  without  consulting  them? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  we  are  ^indeHr  no  obligation  to  consult  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  two  steamers — one  theirs  and  the 
other  youi-s — in  the  port  at  the  Hame  time,  do  you  mean  you  cut  the 
rate  on  the  same  class  of  cargo  from  the  River  Plata  to  New  York, 
and  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes;  it  might  be  steamers  at  the  same  time,  or  we 
might  cut  the  rate  on  future  shipments,  three  or  four  months  from 
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now.  With  the  service  we  have  we  can  not  go  out  and  make  many 
large  contracts  with  shippers.  Our  service  is  not  sufficient  for  that. 
We  depend  more  upon  the  smaller  shippers  of  specific  articles  which 
come  in  the  market.    We  haA^e  contracts  to  carry  car  material.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  \Miich  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Car  material.  We  have  some  contracts  which  will  keep 
the  service  which  we  are  going  to  operate  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember next  going,  with  what  cargo  we  pick  up  on  the  regular 
market — regular  berth  market. 

The  Chairman.  Car  material 

Mr.  Lilly.  Car  material,  knocked-down  cars. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  From  this  country  to  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  charter  ships  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  line  is  operated  on  all  chartered  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  secure  cargo  for  them? 

Mr.  Lilly.  They  have  been  chartered  ahead  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Time  charters  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Time  charters.  - 

Mr.  IIardy.  You  stated  that  sometimes  when  you  named  freight 
rates,  concerning  which  rates  these  companies  kept  you  posted,  you 
did  not  get  the  freight? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Frequently. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  that  means  to  you  that  they  do  not  maintain 
their  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  have  taken  that  to  be  the  case  sometimes.  It  might 
easily  mean  that  the  shipper  was  merely  sounding  us  out,  and  pre- 
ferred to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  reason  do  you  think  they  have  for  posting  you 
in  their  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Why,  I  do  not  suppose  they  want  us  to  break  their 
market. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  got  some  arrangement  by  which  they  do 
post  you  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Absolutely  no  arrangement.  We  told  Mr.  Barber, 
''We  are  going  it  alone  absolutely,  and  we  intend  to  follow  the 
market." 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  began  to  furnish  you  the  rates  that  they 
were  charging? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  not  get  any  rates  from  Mr.  Barber.  He  ap- 
parently ignores  us — ^probably  leels  our  service  does  not  amount 
to  much. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  get  the  rates  from  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  get  them  from  R.  P.  Houston,  and  we  would  not 
hesitate,  if  we  wanted  any  other  information,  to  call  them  up  and 
ask  them  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Tell  us,  then,  is  there  a  friendly  feeling  between 
you? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  call  you  and  state  to  you  that  their  rates  are 
so  and  so,  you  immediately  start  to  put  in  force  those  rates  on  your 
ships?  But  if  you  found  you  could  not  get  the  freight,  would  you 
not  think  they  had  misled  you  purposely? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  No;  we  would  think  the  shipper  preferred  to  give  it 
to  them.  That  may  easily  happen  on  any  business.  We  quoted 
against  them  on  a  shipment  of  car  material  to  South  America.  We 
believe  we  quoted  the  same  rate  as  they  did.  The  shipper  they  had 
quoted  first  came  back  to  them  and  got  them  to  shade  their  rate,  and 
they  got  the  business ;  we  did  not 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  perfectly  fair,  man  to 
man,  for  them  to  tell  you  they  were  charging  a  certain  rate  and  then, 
when  the  freight  came  along,  to  cut  under  it? 

Mr.  Lilly.  There  is  no  obligation — no  reason  they  should  tell  us 
of  the  cut.  A  man  makes  a  firm  offer.  If  thev  do  not  accept  it,  he 
<^omes  to  us  and  makes  a  firm  offer.  I  do  not  reel  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  tell  them  what  we  are  doing.  Bates  are  constantly  fluctu- 
ating, and  rate  in  morning  may  not  be  same  in  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  But  if  you  do  tell  them,  do  you  not  feel  under  some 
obligation  to  stick  to  it? 

]V&.  Lilly.  No;  we  have  not  felt  so.  We  quote  that  rate;  we 
never  tell  them  if  we  change  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  recollect  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Halm,  of  the 
Houston  Line,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  relations  between  your 
company  and  theirs  were  very  friendly  and  that  you  observed  the 
rates  made  by  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Did  they  say  "  obligated  "  to  maintain  the  rates? 

The  Chairman.  They  said  you  did,  in  fact 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  in  the  majority  of  cases;  the  regular  berth 
cargo.  The  shippers  come  in  and  ship  by  our  boats  at  the  same  rate 
as  theirs.  We  nave  shipped  some  of  our  contract  car  material  via 
their  steamers,  because  we  did  not  have  any  steamer  on  the  berth  and 
they  were  short  of  cargo.  It  is  common  custom  in  the  trade  to  ex- 
change cargo  where  one  is  short  of  heavy  cargo  and  the  other  short 
of  light  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  like  this  between  you, 
that  when  there  is  a  greater  tonnage  than  you  can  take  care  of  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  that  you  may  come  in  and  charter  steamers 
and  carry  the  surplus  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Absolutely  no  understanding.  We  are  going  to  load 
those  four  steamers  in  1913.  If  we  can  make  15  trips,  all  right;  if 
we  run  short  and  we  can  charter  a  steamer  and  make  some  profit  out 
of  it,  we  are  going  to  do  it ;  and  if  to  charter  a  steamer  means  a  loss, 
I  do  not  think  we  will  bother  with  it,  unless  we  have  such  a  contract 
which  obligates  us  to  provide  a  steamer  to  take  care  of  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  going  to  be  very  careful  not  to  get  into 
any  rate-cutting  controversy  with  them? 

Mr.  Ln.LY.  (jharter  cost  of  steamers  is  very  high.  Freight  rates 
are  comparatively  low.  I  would  naturally  try  to  get  the  market  rate 
if  possible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  rather  wait  for  them  to  take  the  lead  in 
cutting  the  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  going  to  cut  any  rates;  we  have  all  we  can 
do  to  come  out  whole. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  going  to  fight  each 
other? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  going  to  fight.  It  might  be  different  if 
there  were  a  large  profit  in  the  business. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  cultivate  their  acquaintance  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  rates  ? 

Mr.  Lii-LY.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  losing  money,  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  own  any  ships;  you  simply 
use  chartered  ships. 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  steamers  are  all  chartered. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  combine 
that  the  fighting  ship  does ;  in  other  words,  you  are  employed  to  keep 
the  other  independent  man  out — the  man  that  may  possibly  cut  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  such  an  impres- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  How  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  in  that  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Decidedly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  trade  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  what  other  lines  than  yours  are  engaged  in 
that  trade? 

Mr.  LhiLy.  We  have  not  any  line  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  onljr  line  of  ours  which  touches  South  America  is 
the  Norton  Line,  running  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario, 
and  other  points  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  occasion 
requires. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  line,  then,  to  South  American  points 
or  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  you  are  engaged  in  other  trades? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  engaged  in  the  American- African,  American- 
Australia 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  American- African  trade.  To  what 
points  do  you  trade  from  the  United  States  ports? 

Mr.  Lilly.  From  New  York  to  south  and  east  Africa.  Shall  I 
name  the  ports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Port  Natal, 
Delagoa  Bay,  Biera,  Those  are  the  regular  ports  of  call ;  and  the 
steamers  frequently  go  to  Mombasso,  Zanzibar,  Mauritius,  and  other 
ports  up  the  east  coast. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  agent  of  the  American- 
African  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  trade  name  or  is  that  a  steamship  com- 

panv  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  A  trade  name. 

The  Chairman.  A  trade  name? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  charter  ships  for  that  trade  just  like  you  do 
for  the  South  American  trade  ?  ^^     ,    i^r    i 

Mr.  Lilly.  No  ;  the  steamers  are  supplied  by  the  Union  Castle  Mail- 
Steamship  Co.  (LtdO  and  the  Bucknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairbcan.  Is  not  there  a  joint  ownership,  although  they  sail 

under  different  names? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  Why,  I  should  say  that  those  two  firms  own  the  steam- 
ers ;  they  operate  under  the  line ;  they  supply  the  steamers.  We  will 
have  the  Union  Castle  mail  steamer  one  turn  and  the  next  steamer 
will  be  a  Bucknell  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true,  but  while  one  is  a  Union  Castle 
and  the  other  is  a  Bucknell,  do  not  both  lines  belong  to  the  same 
people  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Positivelv. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  trade  under  a  contract,  do  they  not,  and 
pooling  arrangement? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  I  understand  they  have  a  pooling  arrangement 
with  the  other  lines,  but  how  they  operate  under  the  arrangement 
I  do  not  know.  We  send  our  accounts  for  the  steamer  loaded  for 
the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  to  the  Union  Castle 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  the  accounts  for  the  steamers  loaded 
and  furnished  by  Bucknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  we  send  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  they  have  a  common  office  in  London  or 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  They  have  separate  offices  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Separate  offices  in  London.  What  other  lines  are 
in  conference  with  them  in  the  trade  with  New  York? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  Union  Clan  Line,  which  Barber  &  Co.  are 
agents;  the  Hansa  Line,  of  which  Funch-Edy  &  Co.  are  agents,  and 

the  Prince  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gottheil  is  the  agent,  and  he  is  representing 
the  Prince  Line. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir;  the  Prince  Line,  of  which  Gerhard  &  Co.  are 
agents;  and  the  Houston  Line,  of  which  E.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  New 
York  office,  are  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Houston  is  the  agent  for  the  Houston  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  have  their  own  office, 
and  Mr.  Halm  is  manager,  and  is  not  an  agent,  as  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  All  these  lines  that  you  have  mentioned  are  in  this 
South  African  controversy,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  all  in  a  pool? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  so  understood. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  have  the  deferred  rebate  system? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  rates  made  in  this  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  rates  for  Africa  are  furnished  to  the  agents  by 
the  principals  from  London,  but  the  agents  frequently  and  do  sug- 
gest rates  which  are  followed. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  uniform  rates  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent lines  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  rates  are  all  the  same.  What  freight  we  can  not 
carry  on  our  steamer  we  turn  it  over  to  the  next  steamer,  which 
takes  it  at  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  may  be  up  or  down,  depending  on  the 
trade? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  rates  as  between  the 
different  steamers  or  lines  engaged  in  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  copy  of  that  agreement  be- 
tween you  and  these  conference  lines  in  the  South  African  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  have  not  any  copy,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Other  agents  and  American  representatives  of 
these  conference  lines  have  made  this  same  statement.  Mr.  Gerhard, 
I  think,  did  so.  He  said  he  has  been  in  the  steamship  business  for 
over  40  years,  and  Mr.  Gottheil  says  he  represents  lines  running  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  do  you  wish  the  committee  to  under- 
stand that  European  principals  have  so  little  confidence  in  their 
American  representatives  that  they  do  not  permit  them  to  see  the 
contracts  or  agreements  under  which  the  lines  operate  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  confidence.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  know  anything  about  the  agreement,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Take  the  historv  of  the  line  we  operated,  sailing  vessels 
to  South  Africa.  Norton  &  Son  thought  it  was  time  to  change.  They 
felt  steamers  were  necessary  for  the  trade.  That  was  in  1892  or  1893. 
Mr.  Norton  went  into  the  market  to  charter.  But  he  received  a  cable 
from  London  not  to  charter,  but  to  wait  imtil  a  representative  from 
the  Donald-Currie  should  come,  a  Mr.  Chapman,  and  a  representative 
from  Bucknell  Bros.,  which  was  the  name  of  the  firm  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  should  reach  New  York.  They  came  to  New  York  and  said 
that  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Norton  that  it  was  time  steamers  were 
operated  from  New  York  to  South  America,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  act  as  their  agent.  Mr.  Norton  suggested  the  name  American- 
African  Steamship  Line.  We  acted  as  their  agent  and  were  paid  a 
commission  for  securing  the  cargo  and  loading  it.  They  are  the 
owners  of  the  steamers  that  we  operate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  respect  your  re- 
quest if  you  were  to  write  them  to  send  this  committee  a  copy  of 
those  agreements? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Why,  I  believe — I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  get  a  copy  of  it.    I  shall  write  and  ask. 

The  Chaikaian.  Because  I  assume  from  Mr.  Barker's  attitude  it  is 
their  opinion  that  they  are  not  engaged  in  violation  of  law.  We  are 
quite  sure  the  most  profitable  part  of  their  commerce  is  with  Ameri- 
can ports,  and  the  Congress  has  the  right,  we  think,  to  be  informed 
of  the  conditions  under  which  this  commerce  is  being  carried  on, 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  assume  that  these  contracts  are  bad  and  are 
in  violation  of  law,  but  if  they  continue  to  occupy  the  attitude  they 
do  now  and  withhold  these  contracts  from  us  I  am  inclined  to  think 
we  will  be  entitled  to  assume  and  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
such  contracts  which  they  are  not  willing  to  see  the  light  of  day 
in  the  United  States.  So  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  call  on  them 
for  copies  of  these  contracts,  that  the  committee  may  have  them 
and  examine  them  and  have  accurate  information  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tions between  these  companies  are  and  between  them  and  the  shippers. 
I  think  that  will  be  fair  to  them,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  fair 
to  us. 
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I  believe  you  say  that  in  the  Argentine  trade  the  Norton  Line  is 
simply  a  trade  name? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  Norton  Line  is  Norton  &  Sons  name.  We  have  a 
flag  and  paint  a  peculiar  sign  on  the  funnel  of  the  steamers;  that  is 
about  all  there  is  to  the  Norton  Line. 

The  Chairiman.  Is  it  an  incorporated  company  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No  ;  a  partnership.    The  "  Norton  Line,"  a  trade  name. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  it  does  not  own  any  steamers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Just  charter  steamers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  steamers  are  all  chartered,  and  we  fly  the  flag  with 
Norton  Line  emblem  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Chartered  to  the  Norton  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  in  this  conference  to  the 
River  Plate  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  have  deliberately  kept  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Were  you  invited  to  go  in? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  did  you  not  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  in  it,  we  had  many  reasons  for  not  join- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  a  friendly  understanding  between  you  that  you 
can  serve  them  better  by  keeping  out  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  absolutely  no  understanding. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Lilly,  when  Mr.  Daniels,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line,  was  here,  he  said  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  conference 
some  time  ago,  but  that  your  line  simply  discontinued  coming  around 
to  the  conferences  and  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  that  smce  that 
time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  away  from  jon  one  of  your  largest 
contracts,  and  evidently  maintained  not  an  amiable  and  cheerful  dis- 
position toward  your  line.  Won't  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  of 
why  you  left  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  There  was  never  any  conference  really,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  a  conference  now — what  I  would  call  a  conference. 
In  1909  we  were  very  anxious  for  all  of  the  lines  to  get  together  and 
have  some  arrangement  for  a  conference,  but  one  would  come  in  and 
another  would  drop  out,  and  fussed  around,  and  we  got  tired  wasting 
time  with  them.  We  can  get  along,  so  long  as  rates  are  on  a  living 
basis.  We  have  no  difficult  in  getting  freight  and  filling  our  steam- 
ers, but  if  they  had  a  real  conference  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  River  Plate  trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  just  a  little  curious  to  know  why 
you  do  not  go  in  and  accept  the  invitetion  to  go  into  this  conference? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know  as  we  have  got  any  particular  reason, 
except  as  a  matter  of  policy  we  have  decided  to  stay  out  and  "  paddle 
our  own  canoe." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  reason  vou  ha\'e? 

Mr.  Lilly.  That  is  all  the  reason.  We  can  do  just  as  well  out  as 
we  can  in. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between 
yon  and  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  we  work  with  them  in  other  trades. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trades? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  The  African  trade. 
The  Chairman.  Yes.    Take  it  all  ? 
Mr.  Lilly.  China  and  Japan  trade. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  African  trade  you  are  in  the  pools;  vou 
agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  it;  we  are  under 
instructiona 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  a  fact  th^t  your  staying  out  of  the  con- 
ference— that  is,  nominally  at  least— and  appearing  to  run  independ- 
ently has  a  greater  effect  toward  keeping  other  lines  from  attempting 
to  enter  that  trade  than  if  you  were  in  the  combine  itself?  In  other 
words,  it  was  said  awhile  ago,  and  is  it  not  true  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  your  line  is  acting  as  "  fighting  ships,"  that  being  the  general 
purpose  for  which  they  are  usually  used — that  is,  you  are  pretend- 
ing to  be  independent  and  keep  on  the  outside  and  pick  up  any 
trade  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  carry  for  the  express  purpose  or 
the  purpose  among  other  things  of  discouraging  any  real  independent 
line  from  entering  the  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  effect  at  all,  and 
that  is  not  our  purpose.  We  have  an  established  trade  of  our  own. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  others  if  they  desire  to  engage  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  not  that  matter 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  have  been  in  the  River  Plate  trade  since  1845. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  not  that  matter  discussed  at  the  time  this 
conference  occurred,  when  you  decided  not  to  go  into  the  conference? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir.  Really,  if  there  is  any  feeling  about  that  and 
you  gentlemen  advise  it,  we  might  just  as  well  go  in.  There  is  no 
agreement  to  stay  out  or  stay  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  advising  you  to  accept  the  invitation; 
we  would  rather  suggest  to  them  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Lilly.  They  can  give  better  service  if  we  were  all  in  that  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  in  my  mind — I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  committee,  of  course,  but  what 
is  in  my  mind  is  that  I  feel  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  serve  by 
you  staying  out  of  the  conference,  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  the 
other  members  of  the  conference,  too. 

Mr.  Lilly.  There  is  no  foundation  for  such  impression.  That  was 
quite  away  from  our  purpose  in  staying  out.  If  you  have  the  im- 
pression, we  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  say  you  can  give  a  much  better  service  by 
being  in  that  conference.  That  being  tlie  case  ajid  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  conference,  why  is  it  you  are  not  all  in  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  You  can  not  get  any  better  service  than  we  are  giving 
unless  we  all  pooled  our  issues. 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  you  have  nothing 
to  say  about  going  into  the  conference  in  the  Soum  African  trade; 
that  you  are  there  under  instructions? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  agents  for  the  lines  in  the  conference.  We  op- 
erate the  steamers  as  they  in>struct  us. 

Mr.  WHiSON.  You  get  your  instructions  from  the  owners  of  the 
vessels? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Even  when  you  charter  those  vessels? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  not  charter  any  vessels  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  not  charter  them  to  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  simply  steamship  agents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Bucknell  Line  and  the  Union  Castle  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  each  one  of  those  separate  steamers  under  separate 
charters  themselves — corporations — each  steamship  is  a  corporation 
by  itself? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  am  not  positive  of  that ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chair^can.  You  say  that  Norton  &  Son  are  a  partnership? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir ;  a  copartnership. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Edward  N.  Norton,  Sheffington  S.  Norton,  John  B. 
O'Rielly,  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  members  of  the  firm  live? 

Mr.  Lilly.  In  New  York  State — do  you  want  their  city  addresses? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  American  citizens,  are  they? 

Mr.  LiLi^Y.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  H/>ve  you  any  affiliations  by  ownership  with  the 
Union  Castle  Line  or  Bucknell  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  their  agents  in  the  African  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  interest  in  their  ships? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  interest  in  their  business  than  simply 
under  the  poolinof  arrangement  referred  to? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  their  New  York  agents;  we  do  not  know  how 
they  pool,  or  what  the  terms  of  the  pool  are,  or  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  no  financial  interest  in  their  lines? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  joint  ownership? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  T\Tiat  other  lines  or  trade  are  there  in  which  you 
are  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  American  Indian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  the  American  Indian  Line.  What  lines 
are  you  agents  for  the  American-Indian  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Bucknell  Steamship  Line  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  Union  Castle  Lines  do  not  go  to  or  are  engaged 
in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  their  agents  in  the  trade  from  New  York 
to  Indian  ports? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  also  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  American  Indian  Line  is  composed  of  two  lines — 
the  Hansa  Line — operated  by  two  lines — the  Hansa  Line,  of  which 
Funch-Edey  &  Co.  are  agents,  and  Bucknell  Steamship  Lines,  for 
which  we  are  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  operated  under  the  trade  name  of  Amer- 
ican Indian? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Steamship   lines? 

The  Chairman.  Steamship  lines. 
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Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  operate  under  practically  the  same  terms 
as  to  pooling  and  the  maintenance  of  rates  as  the  lines  engaged  in 
the  South  African  trade,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  rates  are  made  here  on  the  Indian  trade,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  pooling  arrangement  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  have  some  sort  of  a  working  arrangement:  and  reading 
over  Mr.  Gottheil's  testimony,  I  think  ne  said  he  had  some  Hansa, 
that  they  had  fixed  it  up  with  Bucknell  Bros,  and  were  waiting  for 
some  agreement  to  be  si^ed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  stated? 

Mr.  Lilly.  That  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  he  stated? 

Mr.  Lilly.  That  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  also  make  an  attempt  to  get  that  agree- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  agent  for  the 
American- Australian  Line  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  steamers  are  known  as  the  American- 
Australian  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  Bucknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  and  the  Federal 
National  Steamship  Lines   (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hansa  Line  in  that? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Not  in  the  American-Australian  Line.  The  United 
Tyser  Line  is  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  I  think  Tyser  &  Co.,  or 
the  Tyser  Line,  and  the  Hansa  Line  and  the  German-Australian 
Line,  but  Mr.  Gottheil  testified  on  that.    I  am  not  sure  of  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Not  all  of  it;  no  sir.  I  glanced  over  some  of  it  last 
night. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  his  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
American- Australian  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  the  conditions  to  exist  substan- 
tially as  he  gives  them  in  his  testimony,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ln.LY.  Exactly,  except  that  as  far  as  the  American- Australian 
Line  is  concerned  we  make  the  rates  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  so  state? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  think  he  said  they  were  made  in  London.  He  may 
have  cabled  to  London,  as  far  as  his  line  is  concerned,  but  we  make 
our  own  rates  to  Australia;  in  fact,  every  rate  we  are  in.  except  the 
African  trade,  rates  are  made  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  us  how  that  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  got  hold  of  some  tariffs  they  were  using  on  the 
other  side  and  we  fixed  our  rates  up  to  operate  on  the  other  side. 
That  gives  us  a  great  many  ships  at  the  same  rates  from  here  as  the 
U.  K.  or  the  Continental.  When  the  rates  from  Australia  to  Eng- 
land are  higher  than  from  the  Continent  we  put  in  New  York  to  the 
Continent  rates,  and  when  the  rates  from  the  Continent  are  higher 
than  from  England  we  put  in  the  English  rates,  so,  the  shipper 
always  has  the  lowest  rate  going  from  (he  U.  K.  or  the  Continental, 
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it  frequently  happening  that  rates  from  Germany  or  England  would 
be  higner  than  the  rates  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  meet  in  conference  in  New  York  and  post 
those  rates? 

Mr.  LfUXT.  We  operate  that  trade  without,  practically,  any  con- 
ference.   We  had  a  meeting  last  January  and  last  November. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  the  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Representatives  from  Funch,  Edye  &  Co,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United.  States  &  Australian  Steamship  Co.  If 
we  want  anything  done,  I  call  them  on  the  telephone;  if  they  want 
anything  done,  I  say,  "Allright,  go  ahead  and  let  me  know  what  is 
done." 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  run,  by  adopting  the  lowest  rates  as  between  the 
English  and  the  Continental? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  the  shippers  want,  and  that  is 
what  we  contend  with  our  principals  shippers  sliould  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rates  are  absolutely  uniform? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  lines  are  the  only  ones  engaged  in  that  trade 
from  New  York,  are  they? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  known  as  the  direct  lines.  Of  course 
if  we  should  get  our  rate  too  high,  and  even  at  the  same  rates,  some- 
times the  European  lines  take  cargo  from  us  and  transship  it;  also 
the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  one  of  the  lines  in  this  conference  can 
not  change  the  rates  without  the  consent  of  the  other  lines  in  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No;  they  could  not  do  that.  It  is  an  agreement  on 
rates,  but  at  the  same  time  that  has  worked  very  well.  If  a  man 
wants  a  rate  changed,  and  he  has  a  good  reason  for  it,  we  would 
proceed  as  follows :  It  the  U.  S.  &  A.  or  Funch,  Edye  came  to  me 
and  said  that  some  shipper  wanted  a  rate  or  can  not  do  business  on 
this  year's  rate  unless  he  gets  last  year's  rate;  if  he  wanted  the  old 
rate,  often  we  would  simply  change  the  rate.  We  make  rates  to 
enable  our  shippers  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  would  all  change  the  rate  for 
him? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes;  I  would  tell  him,  "All  right,  go  ahead,  but  let  me 
know  what  you  do."  So  that  when  our  ship  comes  along  we  carry 
cargo  at  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But,  there  is  harmony  between  you.  Is  the  agree- 
m^it  between  you  in  writing?' 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir.  I  cabled  before  I  came  down  here,  and  got 
a  reply  as  follows: 

Tyaer'8  Line.  Rivelved.  Have  Informed  Mr.  Paul  Gotthell  there  are  no 
written  agreenientR,  whirh  we  can  <*onflmi. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Lilly.  That  was  Thursday,  the  16th. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  do  you  not  ever  change  your  rates  so  they  will 
be  below  the  lowest  rates  from  England  or  the  Continent? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes;  that  frequently  happens.  I  do  not  reeall  any- 
thing specific  at  the  moment.  I  think  if  there  were  any  discrepan- 
cies between  the  American  rates  and  the  rates  on  the  other  side  they 
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are  in  favor  of  the  American  rates.  If  our  rates  are  higher  than 
from  Europe,  our  shippers  learn  of  it  through  their  foreign  con- 
nections. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  they  practice  the  same  methods 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  liiXY.  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  All  of  our  large  shippers 
know  the  foreign  business,  and  if  they  have  any  complaint  we  write 
over  to  our  people  that,  while  they  understand  the  tariff  is  so-and-so, 
the  shipper  tells  us  it  is  not  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  while  there  is  no  agreement  in 
writing  between  you,  yet  there  is  an  agreement,  a  verbal  agreement 
or  understanding  between  you,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  subjects  does  that  agreement  embrace? 
Does  it  embrace  a  division  of  tariff,  or  also  a  division  of  routes? 

Mr.  Lilly.  It  would  naturally  embrace  a  tonnage  arrangement — 
the  loading  of  steamers.  The  trade  is  split  up  in  this  way:  One 
steamer  goes  to  what  we  call  the  five  Australian  ports,  Fremantle, 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane;  anotner  goes  to  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  New  25ealand.  We  load  about  40  steamers  a 
year,  so  you  see  there  are  pretty  nearly  2  steamers  loading  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  agreement  embrace  a  direct  division  of 
traffic  and  a  division  of  routes! 

Mr.  LnxY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  verbal  understanding? 

Mr.  Lilly.  But  it  is  always  customary  to  do  that — report  to  the 
conference  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  also  provides  for  meeting  the  competition  of 
other  lines.  If  anvbody  should  be  hardy  enough  to  enter  into  com- 
petition, you  would  cooperate  in  meeting  new  competition,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  agreement  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  your  misunderstanding  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  work  the  business  in  regulating  the  time 
of  sailings  between  the  different  ports,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  come  to  our  principals  when  we  want  the  steamers 
and  they  give  them  to  us  as  the  trade  requires. 

The  Chairman.  First  one  company  furnishes  a  steamer  and  then 
another? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  or  may  furnish  two  together,  as  they  have  steamers 
to  fit  in,  or  steamers  have  to  be  chartered. 

The  Chairman.  The  effect  of  it  is  the  regulation,  of  the  time  and 
number  of  sailings  between  the  different  points  or  ports,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  agreement  also  include  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  steamers  of  each  company,  a  certain  number  of  steam- 
ers of  eadi  company,  shall  be  employe  in  the  service  during  the 
course  of  tiie  year — ^m  other  words,  one  company  would  not  get  the 
monopoly  of  flie  trade — ^you  first  call  for  a  steamer  of  one  company 
and  tiien  of  another  company,  so  that  each  one  shall  share  in  the 
trade  equally,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  agreement  calls  for;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  understanding  is.  ^  The  way  I  handle  that  is,  I  cable 
over  to  say  to-day  that  we  want  steamers  for  April,  May,  and  June 
on  about  certain  aates.  They  come  back  and  tell  us  the  steamers  will 
be  assigned  for  the  American- Australian  Line  on  certain  dates,  and 
for  the  Tyser  Line  on  certain  dates,  and  for  the  U.  S.  A.  on  certain 
dates,  and  they  provide  steamers  on  those  dates  for  those  different 
lines.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  lines  can  not  arrange  the 
steamers  to  maintain  the  schedule,  and  then  there  is  an  exchange  of 
sailings. 

The  Chaibman.  Bujt  the  general  understanding  is  that  the  steam- 
ers of  each  company  shall  be  employed  in  turn  in  these  sailings,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes;  as  far  as  possible;  biit  the  Australian  trade  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  requires  the  cooperation  of  a  number  ot 
owners  to  supply  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  I§  the  annual  number  of  sailings  fixed  per  line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know  as  you  would  call  it  the  annual  number. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  the  conference  lines  in  the  Brazilian  trade,  outward  voyages, 
there  is  a  clause  to  this  effect : 

The  departure  of  Unes,  unless  mutually  agreed,  shall  be  as  follows:  Messrs. 
Lamport  &  Holt,  24  sailings  per  annum;  Prince  Line,  24  sailings  per  annum; 
Ilanibiirir  Unes.  combintHi,  24  sailings  per  annum. 

Is  that  the  agreement  in  effect  between  your  lines  in  the  Austra- 
lian trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Several  owners  furnish  the  steamers  and  probably  ar- 
range the  sailings  to  fit  in  with  the  position  of  the  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I  believe  you 
sav  there  are  no  deferred  rebates? 

"Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  other  privilejges  or  advantages  to  shippers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  grant  to  the  larger  shipper  a  different  rate 
than  that  which  is  ^ven  to  the  small  shipper? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  every  shipper  gets  the  same  rate,  and  when 
we  make  a  contract,  if  that  rate  is  lower  than  the  then  tariff  rat»  or 
current  rate,  we  reduce  our  tariff  or  current  rate  to  be  the  same  as 
that  contract  rate,  so  every  shipper  gets  it  without  a  contract. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  made  a  yearly  contract 
with  one  man  you  put  your  tariff  rates  down  to  that  yearly  rate? 

Mr.  TiTiiLY.  Yqs,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  have  one  single  yearly  rate  that  would  pre- 
vent voii  raising  vour  rates  during  that  year  to  a  customer,  would  it 
not?* 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  destroy  your  right  of  changing  your 
rates — ^just  one  contract  would  do  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  But  we  do  not  make  contracts  for  everything.  One 
man  makes  a  contract  for  automobiles,  another  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinerv,  nnd  another  for  lubricating  oil,  etc. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  when  you  make  one  yearly  contract  with  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  article  you  can  not  change  that  rate  after  that  to 
anybody  else,  can  you? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  not  change  it.  We  made  a  contract  last  year  for 
automobiles,  and  we  raised  our  rates  during  the  year  5  shillings  and 
did  not  raise  the  automobile  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  eet  in  touch  with  your  principals — ^you 
have  given  us  in  substance  what  you  understand  to  be  the  tenns  of 
the  working  agreement  between  these  conference  lines  in  the  Austra- 
lian trade — now  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  get  in  touch  with  your 
principals  and  ask  them  if  they  will  send  us  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment, whether  it  is  in  writing  or  not ;  that  is,  if  it  is  the  memoranda 
of  agreement,  whether  written  or  verbal? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Filling  out  that  book? 

The  Chairman.  No;  just  send  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  terms  of  the  agreement ;  yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  they  would  answer  the 
questions  propounded  in  this  book.  If  they  will  not  do  that  we 
would  like  to  have  the  itiformation  otherwise.  What  other  trades  do 
you  say  you  are  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  American-Manchurian  Line  operates  to  the  Far 
East — China  and  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Bucknall  Steamship  Line  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  And  what  other  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade  out 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  United  States  &  China-Japan  Steamship  Co., 
Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  steamship  line  or  is  that  simply  a  trade 
name? 

Mr.  Lilly.  That  is,  the  American-Manchurian  Line,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  who  represents  the  American-Manchurian 
Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  trade  name? 

Mr.  Lilly.  A  trade  name. 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  the  Bucknall's,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  Bucknall  Steamship  Line. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  represent? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes.  • 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  trade  name  of  the  American-Manchurian 
Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  steamers  operate  under  the  American-Manchurian 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  different  lilies  operate  under  that  name,  the 
American  &  Manchurian  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Only  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  United  States  &  China-Japan  Steamship  Line, 
Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  agents ;  the  Barber  Line,  Barber  &  Co.,  agents ; 
the  American- Asiatic  Line,  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co.,  agents;  and  the 
American-Oriental  Line,  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd,  agents. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  many  of  those  are  separate,  distinct  com- 
panies, owning  and  operating  ships  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know  now  tiiey  operate. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Tell  the  committee,  if  you  know,  if  it  is  a  common 
ownership  in  the  ships  operating  in  this  trade  between  these  different 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Bucknalls  own  the  steamers,  or  charter  the  steamers 
which  they  operate  in  the  American-Mancnurian  Line,  and  I  could 
not  name  positively  all  of  the  owners  who  supply  these  steamers  to 
the  other  lines,  but  that,  I  think,  has  all  been  furnished  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  mostly  chartered  steamers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  should  say  that  they  are  mostly  owned  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Bucknall  charter  most  of  their  steamers  in 
that  trade,  or  do  they  own  the  steamers? 

Mr.  LiLi^Y.  Bucknall  used  their  own  steamers  in  that  trade;  they 
\ery  rarely  charter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  exhibits  set  out  in  connection 
with  the  Government's  petition  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
petitioner,  v.  The  American  &  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  et  aJ,  de- 
fendants, Exhibits  1  to  4,  inclusive,  beginning  on  page  27? 

Mr.  LiLi.Y.  I  have  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  Those  agreement  are  now  in  force  between  the 
several  lines  parties  thereto,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know.  Our  principles  are  not  parties  to  those 
agreements.  The  first  time  I  read  the  agreements  1  read  them  in 
that  petition. 

The  Chairman.  You  cooperate  with  the  lines  who  are  parties  to 
thcvse  agreements,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
doing  an  export  business.  What  line  do  they  employ  in  tneir  ex- 
port ousiness,  what  is  its  name? 

Mr.  Lilly.  To  where  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  only  steamers  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion that  have  anything"  to  do  with  the  Orient,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  the  steamers  they  charter  and  load  full  cargoes  of  steel.  I  under- 
stand they  chartered  12  steamers  last  year,  12  or  15,  and  12  or 
^15  the  previous  year,  and  they  have  those  steamers  to  take  care  of 
the  steel,  which  the  regular  lines  operating  there  are  unable  to  take 
care  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  name  of  this  exporting  company  is  given 
as  the  Steel  Products  Co.,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  is  the  company 
which  does  all  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  foreign  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  company,  or  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, connected  or  affiliated  by  ownership  or  otherwise  with  the 
American-Manchurian  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Xo,  sir;  the  American-Manchurian  line  was  started 
with  the  contract  which  they  secured  from  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.,  and  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  and  the  American 
Car  Foundry  Co.,  for  a  lot  of  steel  rails  and  structural  material  and 
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cars  and  locomotives  for  shipment  to  Dalfly.    Taking  that  contract 
we  started  operating  steamers  to  Dahiy  and  other  China- Japan  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contracts  with  those  corporations  to- 
dav? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  lines  for  which  you  are  agent 
contract  agreements  with  any  American  railroad? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  have  no  agi'eements  with  any  American 
railroads  at  all? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  prorating  agreements  for  through  freight  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  your  freights  are  from  port  to  port  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  accept  a  railroad's  through  bill  of  lading. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  charge  the  railroad  that  is  shipping  on  a  through 
bill  of  lading  the  same  rate  as  you  would  a  shipper  initiating  a  ship- 
ment from  the  port  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  have  any  prorating  agreement  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  ship  from  port  to  port  in  this  country,  but 
you  ship  all  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  All  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  wish  to  ask  one  other  question.  What  property 
does  the  Norton  Line  own  ?    I  do  not  mean  the  chartered  property. 

Mr.  Lilly.  You  mean  what  substantial  property? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  not  own  any.  We  own  the  name  of  the  Norton 
Line. 

Mr.  IIaroy.  You  have  offices  and  fixtures  in  those  offices? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  substantially  you  are  simply  operators? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  one  request  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Lilly's  testimony.  The  American-Manchurian  Line 
is  a  defendant  in  the  case  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  one  of 
the  questions  which  you  asked  Mr.  Lilly  was  whether  he  was  oper- 
ating under  these  agreements,  I  wish  you  would  be  good  enough 
to  ask  him,  as  his  testimony  will  probably  be  referred  to  in  that 
case,  whether  the  American-Manchurian  Line  pools  in  the  eastern 
trade,  as  that  is  a  matter  involved  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  answer  that  question,  whether  or  not 
the  American-Manchurian  Line  pools  in  the  outward  trade  from 
this  country. 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  With  any  other  line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ILvrdy.  Do  vou  know  whether  it  pools  in  the  west-bound 
trade? 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  agreement  itself  [indicating]. 
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Mr.  Lilly.  I  did  not>know  that  that  agreement  provided  for  it, 
but  Mr.  Barber  said  it  did. 

Mr.  IL\RDY.  You  said  that  you  are  not  partners  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  agreement  in  there  to 
which  we  are  parties. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  Norton  Line  is  not  a  party,  but  is  the 
Anierican-Manchurian  Line  a  party  to  that  agreement! 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  terms,  but  he  says  they  cooperate  under  it. 
Tlie  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  pursuant  to  recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  BOTTVIEB. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairaian.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name,  address,  and 
business? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Vice  president  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Hanover  Square, 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Export  and  import  business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  merchants  or  agents? 

Mr.  BouvEER.  We  are  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  operate  ships? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  we  are  agents  for  the  New  York  &  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.,  known  as  the  Merchants  Line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  are  agents  for  the 
Merchants  Shipping  Line,  and  it  is  also  called  the  New  York  &  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  is  the  corporate  name  of  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  areas  do  you  trade?  To  what  countries 
do  you  trade? 

Mr.  BouviER.  To  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  way 
•we  stop  at  two  Patagonian  ports  occasionallv. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  trade  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  trade  by  way  of  Panama? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  steamers  do  not  operate  that  way.  We  trade 
as  merchants  by  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  transferred  there.  Do  you  trade 
to  Panama  and  then  transship? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  the  steamers  do  not.  Our  steamers  go  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  AAliat  other  line  operate?  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  West  Coast  Line  and  the  New  York  &  South 
American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  .West  Coast  Line  any  other  name,  or  what 
is  the  corporate  name? 
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Mr.  BouviER.  The  firm  is  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  concern  ? 

Mr.  BoOTiER.  J.  W.  Ryan,  agent 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  J.  W.  Ryan  is  agent  for  Wessel,  Duval  & 
Co.  ? 

Air.  Bouv'iER.  No,  sir;  agent  of  the  New  York  &  South  American 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  steamship  line,  or  is  that 
just  simply  a  trade  name? 

Mr.  BouyisR.  That  is  a  trade  name. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  it  any  steamship  company,  in  fact,  or  do:  they 
just  charter  vessels? 

]Mr.  BoirviER.  They  charter  vessels.  They  are  all  chartered 
steamers. 

The  Chairman.  All  are  chartered  steamers  ? 

Mr.  Bov^aER.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  their  arrange- 
ment, though. 

The  Chairman.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  do  not 
own  any  steamers? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  own 
steamers. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understand  that  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  do  not 
own  any  steamers? 

Mr.  BouviER.  They  control  the  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  control  that  company? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.? 

Mr.  BouviER.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  its  principal  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  BoxrviER.  There  is  no  president.  It  is  an  English  corpora- 
tion.   Mr.  M.  P.  Grace  is  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Boirv'iER.  Yes;  an  English  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Grace  an  Englishman  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Some  of  the  family  are.  Mr.  M.  P.  Grace  is  not 
an  Englishman. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  stock  is  owned  and  controlled  in  England 
chiefly,  is  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  owns — no,  it  is  not  chiefly. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  the  principal  stockholders  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  control  the  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co. — own  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  principal  ownership  in  this  country  or  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  It  would  be  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear.  Do  you  give  regu- 
lar service  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sailings  do  you  have  a  month  ? 

Mr.  BouvEER.  We  have  22  sailings — about  2  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  W.  K.  Grace  &  Co.  do,  or  the  three? 

Mr.  BouviER.  W.  R.  Grace  A  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  sailings  do  each  of  these  other  compa- 
nies have  ? 

Mr.  BouviEK.  Twenty-one,  I  believe,  tocether. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  nave 

Mr.  Bouvnat.  Twentf-two. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee,  please,  does  your  firm,  com- 
pany, or  line,  at  the  present  time,  or  has  it  been,  say,  within  two  or 
three  years  past,  a  partner  to  any  a^p*eement  or  arrangement  or  un- 
derstanding witn  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines,  including  those 
mentioned,  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from 
the  United  Stat^  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  a^eement  with  them  affect- 
ing the  division  of  traffic  or  territorial  division  of  routes? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  discontinuance  of  service  between  desig- 
nated ports,  by  either  your  line  or  the  other  lines  mentioned? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regulate  the  time  and  number  of  sailings 
between  designated  ports  by  agreements? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  by  which  you  grant 
deferred  rebates  or  other  privileges  or  advantages  to  shippers  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  by  which  you  maintain 
uniform  rates? 

Mr,  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  explain  to  the  committee  how  it  happens 
that  your  rates  and  the  rates  of  the  line  operated  by  Wessel,  Duval 
&  Co.,  as  furnished  to  the  committee,  are  identical? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  that  they  follow  us. 

The  Chakman.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  your  rates  are  iden- 
tical to  ports 

Mr,  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  that,  and  from  the  information  we 
get — of  course,  the  rates  are  varied  there  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  given  time  are  they  not  the  same? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  compared  the  rates  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  with  the  rates  of  Wessel^  Duval  &  Co.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  published  rates  are  identical,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  did  not  know  it ;  no,  sir.  1  hoped  they  would  be, 
but  I  do  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  got  their  rates  in  your  office? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  had  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  seen  them  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  never  advised  that  they  were  the  same 
until  now? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  have  not  been  advised  that  they  were.  I  hoped 
they  would  be.  I  made  those  rates  when  the  Panama  Line  changed 
their  rates  the  last  time.  I  made  up  the  tariff,  taking  the  Engnsh 
tariff  and  the  Panama  tariff,  and  reduced  them  so  they  would  be 
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entirely  competitive.  Our  rates  are  less.  They  are  low  and  they 
lire  less  than  either  the  Panama  Line  to  the  west  coast  or  the  English 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  amount  of  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  BotrviER.  The  difference  between? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know.  They  vary.  They  are  less  than  the 
English  rates  on  almost  everything. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  them  and  the  rates 
via  Panama  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Our  rates?  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  differ- 
ence is,  but  we  are  very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  Any  appreciable  difference? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  suggest  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  there  is  no  per  cent.  You  could  not  figure  a  per- 
centage on  it.    We  get  all  the  rough  cargo  practically  via  Magellan. 

The  Chairman.  The  package  f reirfit  goes  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Finer  treight  goes  the  other  way.  In  fact,  we  ship 
our  own  freight  that  way  largely.  It  is  a  shorter  time  to  a  great 
many  of  the  ports. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  you  for  your  information,  if  it  is 
first-hand,  that  we  have  reports  from  both  of  the  companies,  and  we 
have  the  rates  which  you  say  are  in  force,  and  they  are  identical. 
And  from  that  we  naturally  inferred  that  they  were  framed  bv 
agreement. 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir.  We  devoutly  hope  they  will  be  the  same. 
In  the  steamship  business  stable  rates  are  essential,  if  possible,  and 
if  they  follow  our  rate  it  is  a  matter  of  self-interest. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  agreement  between  you  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  There  is  no  agreement  on  the  subject,  and  they  are 
varied  there  all  the  time.  We  get  our  information  to  that  effect  from 
brokers  and  shippers,  who  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  conference  with  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  see  them.  We  are  perfectly  friendly  with  them, 
but  there  is  no  conference  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  competing  all 
the  tin\e  for  cargo — keenly  competing. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  never  a  suggestion  of  one  to  the  other  that 
your  rates  are  the  sifme,  and  they  did  not  tell  you  that  they  had 
adopted  your  schedule  of  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Told  us  they  had  adopted  our  schedule  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouviER.  No.  AMien  the  last  change  came,  Wessel,  Duval  & 
(i'o.  asked  me  if  we  had  changed  our  tariff.  I  told  them,  "  Yes;  we 
had."    They  asked  me  if  I  would  give  them  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  did  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  tell  you  then  that  they  would  con- 
form to  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  They  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  between  you  that 
I  hey  would  do  so? 

Mr.  BoTTviER.  No;  I  hoped  they  would  do  so  from  a  matter  of  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  say  that  to  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between 
the  lines  operating  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  Panama  to 
your  knowledge? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  never  thought  there  was,  because  one  of  the  lines 
is  a  government  line,  and  they  have  the  same  rates — ^the  four  lines 
have  the  same  rates — but  I  never  thought  there  was  an  agreements  I 
thought  they  simply  adopted  those  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  tariffs  were  adopted  in  that  instance — the 
Government's? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  Government's.  The  first  man's  tariff,  which  was 
the  Government's. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  tariffs  conform  to  the  Government's? 
Has  your  line  any  arrangement  with  those  lines? 

Mr.  BouviER.  None  whatever.  We  are  competing  all  the  time  for 
cargo. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  cargo  do  you  handle? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  the  rougher,  cheaper  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Mention  some  of  them. 

Mr.  BouviER.  B«sin,  pitchy  lubricating  oil,  the  cheaper  classes  of 
dry  ^oods,  oil,  wax,  turpentine,  naval  stores,  lumber,  cement,  pipe, 
machmery,  iron,  steel,  cars,  and  locomotives. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  in  cargo  lots? 

Mr.  BouviER.  In  very  large  lots. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  trade  different  from  that  of  Wessel,  Duval 
&Co.? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir;  just  the  same.    We  are  both  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  both  handle  the  same  class  of  commodi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Bom^iER.  The  same  class  of  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  same  ports? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  same  porte. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  consider  them  in  serious  competition  "v^ith 
you? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Very  serious  competition.  There  is  fighting  at  the 
other  end  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never 
have  known  their  rates;  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  rates  published 
by  them  to  the  public? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  never  have ;  no,  sir.  We  have  obtained  our  infor- 
mation as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Stephens,  Then  you  have  the  information  ?  You  have  known 
what  their  rates  were  when  making  your  own  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  ask  information  all  the  time;  ves. 

'    « 

Mr.  Stephens.  Who  did  you  ask  for  information? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  get  it  from  brokers  and  from  other  shippers. 

Mr.  Stephens,  These  competitors  of  yours  do  publish  a  rate  sheet, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  No;  they  do  not  do  that.    It  is  typewritten. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  given  considerable  circulation  by  them,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  your  typewritten  rates  given  a  considerable 
circulation? 
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Mr.  BotrviEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  you  know,  as  you  testified,  that  you  gave 
I  hem  a  copy  of  your  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  they  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  not  consider  it  pretty  good  business  to 
have  a  copy  of  their  rates  at  hand  ? 

Mr.  BouviEK.  Well,  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  is  your  reason  for  not  having? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  have  made  the  rates  that  we  were  going  to  use  as 
a  basis. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes;  but  if  they  are  serious  business  competitors 
in  this  business,  as  you  testify,  why  would  it  not  be,  or  why  did  you 
not^  secure  a  copy  of  the  rates  that  they  were  making  in  the  trade  in 
which  you  were  competitors  of  theirs? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  find  out  what  they  are  doing  all  the  time.  We 
know  that  they  have  got  to  quote  the  same  rates  that  we  do,  approx- 
imately. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that?    Why  have  they  got  to  do  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  How  can  they  help  it  in  the  steamship  business? 
You  have  got  to  have  a  basis  for  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  compelled  to  quote  your  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER,  Well,  the  moment  they  quote  something  else  we 
quote  it.    That  becomes  the  rate  then,  and  we  make  it  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  the  rate  that  they  quote? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  is  what  we  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  shipper  tell  you?  ^ 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Their  customer? 

Mr.  BouviER.  It  is  not  their  customer.    It  is  anybody's  customer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  rates  quoted  publicly  so  that  everybody 
has  notice  of  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  but  we  see  the  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  this  information  through  shippers? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Shippers  and  brokers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  your  reason  for  not  having  one  of  their  tariffs 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  that  their  rates  would  be  the  same  ? 

Mr.  BorviER.  I  have  no  such  knowledge  beyond  the  hope  that  tliey 
would  be. 

Mr,  Stephens.  Have  you  not  felt  sure  upon  making  a  rate  that 
theirs  would  follow  yours? 

Mr.  BotJViER.  We  knew  they  had  to  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is 
deviated  from  frequently.  We  know  that.  Whenever  they  want 
cargoes  they  dei'iate  from  the  rate  and  take  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  would  they  have  to  follow  your  rate? 

Mr.  BorviER.  There  must  be  a  basis  for  doing  business.  What 
rates  would  they  have? 

Mr,  Stephens.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  serious  competitors 
if  they  followed  you  in  everything?  Do  you  call  that  competition, 
really  ? 

Mr.  BoL-viER.  In  the  steamship  business  you  have  to  have  a  basis 
to  charge  on.  They  can  deviate  from  that  as  much  as  they  like,  and 
they  do  deviate. 
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Mr.  Stepiie>\s.  Still,  you  say  that  you  varied  from  your  basis  right 
along  if  you  foniid  them  making  any  different  rate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  often  does  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  I  do  not  know;  frequently,  I  do  not  know  how 
often. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  they  repeatedly  cut  rates? 

Mr.  BouvDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Every  week? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  I  do  not  know.     It  is  frequently. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  your  julgment,  how  often  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  yes,  something  all  tiie  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  no  agreement  of  any  kind  whatever  con- 
cerning rates  or  concerning  cargoes,  or  times,  or  ships,  or  anything 
else  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Bouv^iER.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr,  Stephens.  When  a  question  of  rates  was  coming  up,  when  you 
had  heard  that  they  were  making  a  lower  rate  than  you  on  something, 
have  you  never  consulted  them  or  talked  with  them  or  their  agents 
about  what  kind  of  rate  you  would  establish,  or  what  you  both  should 
have? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  done  so.  Certainly  not 
in  a  long  time.    I  will  not  say  never,  but  certainly  not  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  far  back  would  you  think  your  present  lack 
of  understanding  goes  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  I  never  had  any  formal  conference.  Tlieso 
gentlemen  are  friends,  and  we  see  them  occasionally.     I  see  tliem. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  run  a  line,  if  I  may  so  state  it,  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America? 

Mr,  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Transship  at  Panama,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  take  any  large  amount  of  shipments  for 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  Fanama  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  ship  any  particular  amount  of  goods  that 
wav? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  we  ship. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  do  that  of  your  own  accord,  or  is  that  the 
way  they  are  routed  by  the  shipper? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  do  it  of  our  own  accord.  It  is  a  question  of  time, 
generally. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  the  shipper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  routing 
of  it  via  Panamjt? 

Mr.  Bouv'ier.  Do  you  mean  the  shipper  at  the  other  end? 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  shipper  at  this  end  or  the  other  end,  either. 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  are  tne  shipper.    We  are  merchants. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  mean  the  consiraors. 

Mr.  BouviER,  He  may  state  so.  If  it  is  his  cargo  he  states  so ;  if  it 
is  our  cargo  we  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  you  do  carry  large  shipments  in  cargoes  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  Panama  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  ship  them  by  the  line  going  via  Panama. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out. 
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The  Chaikman.  You  say  they  are  not  your  own*lines? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  are  not  your  own  boats  or  your  lines? 

Mr.  BouviBH.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  no  control  over  the  vessels  between  New 
York  and  Panama! 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  at  any  time  in  the  last  five  ^ears  owned 
or  controlled  any  vessels  plying  between  the  north  Atlantic  ports  and 
Panama? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  agreement  whatever  with  the  Gov- 
ernment line  or  any  other  lines  that  ships  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  or  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America  via  Panama? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  the  Panama  Bail- 
road  or  Panama  Steamship  Co.  1 

Mr.  Bouvier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Neither  written  nor  implied  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Neither  written  or  implied.  I  want  to  say  that  our 
line,  when  we  originated  it,  succeeded  sailing  vessels,  and  althouffh  it 
is  an  English  company  it  is  really  an  American  line.  It  is  built 
purely  and  solely  to  further  American  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  say  that  there  has  to  be  a  basis  for  these  rates  ? 
I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  there  had  to  be  a  basis. 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Well,  you  have  got  to  have  something  to  quote ;  there 
are  so  many  articles  to  quote  on ;  and  we  take  the  Panama  tariff. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  these  people  are  serious  competitors  of  yours,  why 
should  they  not  establish  a  basis  as  well  as  you  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Why,  but  they  can. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  they  establish 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Except  we  take  the  Panama  line  and  just  go  under 
it.    That  would  be  their  same  basis. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  they  establish  a  basis,  would  it  not  be  to  your 
interest  to  Imow  what  that  basis  is? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  If  they  established  it — ^yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  would  it  not  be  to  your  advantage  to  go  to 
them  for  your  information  as  to  what  their  basis  is? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Do  you  mean  what  their  rates  are  ? 

Mr.  Wilson,  Yes;  a  basis  for  their  rates. 

Mr.  Bouvier.  I  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  you  not  get  more  accurate  information  that 
way  than  by  getting  it  from  brokers  or  some  people  who  simply  deal 
with  them? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  would  like 
to  ask  them.  When  they  cut  rates  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  ask 
them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Apparently  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Bouvier.  I  was  very  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Might  not  they  be  just  £is  glad  to  give  it  to  you — to 
give  the  information  to  you — as  you  were  to  give  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  They  were,  probably.  I  really  hoped  that  they  would 
use  our  rates.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say  I  hoped  they  would.  We 
d^voutedly  prayed  they  would.    It  is  much  better  that  they  would. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Why  do  not  they  pray  just  as  hard  as  you  do? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  IIardy.  You  say  you  are  the  pioneei-s? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  a  stronger  line,  and  they  can  get  more  favors  by 
adopting  your  methods  and  your  rates  than  by  open  competition? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Well,  we  have  the  competition  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  competition  result  in  lowering  the 
fi^eight  rates  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  as  between  the  two 
lines? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  when  all  the  lines  of  the  world  have  raised 
their  rates  anywhere  from,  we  will  say,  50  to  200  per  cent,  I  do  not 
think  our  rates  have  been  much  raised.  I  have  never  figured  the  per- 
centage, but  I  tried  to  figure  a  tonnage  basis,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
difference  is  over  70  cents  a  ton  average  on  the  kind  of  cargo  that 
goes  to  the  west  coast. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  per  cent  would  that  be? 

Mr.  BoirvTER.  Well,  possibly  10  per  cent.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
I  have  not  those  figures.  We  could  to-day  charter  our  steamers  at 
the  market  rates  and  make  twice  as  much  as  we  are  making  on 
them — just  chartering  them  in  the  open  market — and  have  no  trouble 
about  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  company  was 
making  22  sailings  per  annum  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  l^oirvTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Strphenb.  And  that  your  so-called  competitors  are  making 
21  sailings? 

Mr.  BoTTVTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  that  the  21  sailings  were  made  by  the  two 
companies  with  which  you  were  supposed  to  be  competing? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  vou  tell  how  much  more  or  how  much  less 
your  competitors  carry  than  you  do  per  annum? 

Mr.  BouvrER.  Yes;  approximately. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Will  you  give  it  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Borrv'TBR.  Let  us  see  if  I  can  recall  it.  This  is  approximate.  I 
am  not  sure.    I  think  we  carried  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  the  year  1911? 

Mr.  BouvTER.  1912.  I  can  not  remember  the  figures.  I  think, 
roughly,  about  140,000  tons — ^the  other  two. 

Mr.  Stephens.  10,000  tons  per  annum  less  than  shipped  by  your 
line? 

Mr.  BoTniER.  Yes ;  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Hitmphrby,  That  is,  the  other  two  here? 

Mr.  Bou\TER.  Yes ;  the  other  two  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  so  as  to  get  it 
clear  in  mv  mind :  Do  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that  your  line  and 
your  competitors  have  no  understanding,  direct  or  implied,  for  the 
fexing  of  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  an  agreement?  As  I 
stated  before 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  an  agreement,  understanding,  or  arrange- 
ment of  anv  kind.     * 

Mr.  Bou\TER.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  BoTTviER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hu^rPHREY.  Well,  then,  if  the  committee  has  copies  of  the 
rates  published  by  your  line  and  your  competitors,  issued  at  various 
times,  heretofore,  and  they  are  identical  all  the  way  through,  do  you 
want  the  committee  to  believe  that  is  a  mere  coincidence? 

Mr.  BouviEE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  mere  coincidence. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  how  do  von  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
true? 

Mr.  BoxmEB.  I  said,  of  course,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  as  I  understand,  what  you  want  the  com- 
mittee to  believe  is  this:  That  while  there  is  no  understanding  or 
arrangement  or  agreement  with  your  competitors,  they  simply  copy 
your  rates  ? 

Mr.  BouAiER.  I  think  they  use  them  as  a  basis  and  quote  from  them 
what  they  please. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  you  quote  exactly 
the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bou\'iER.  Have  they  always  quoted  the  same  rates?  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  asking  you  to  suppose  that  they  are  the 
same.  Suppase  that  they  do  do  that  Do  you  want  us  to  think  it  is 
a  mere  coincidence?  If  there  is  not  any  agreement  about  it,  of 
course  they  must  copy  your  rates  verbatim  ana  get  just  the  same,  be- 
cause I  understand  from  you  there  is  no  agi'eement,  arrangement,  or 
understanding? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not 

ilr.  KuMPiiRpn'.  So  that  if  the  rates  are  the  same,  they  nnisl  jur^t 
copy  your  rates? 

Mr.  Bous'iER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  could  not  get  them  in  any  other  way  i 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  ever  copy  their  rates  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  you,  then,  this  question:  Do  you 
consider,  as  a  business  man,  that  a  line  is  a  competitor  which  copies 
your  rates  exactly? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well — ^but  thev  do  not  have  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose  they  do  maintain  them;  suppose  that 
those  lines  maintain  the  same  rates  that  you  do — copy  your  rates 
and  maintain  the  same.  Do  you  regard  that  line  as  a  competitor 
that  follows  af  teryou  ? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  We  are  competing  for  freight  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  they  are  a  competitor 
in  the  sense  of  their  competing  to  get  the  freight,  but  not  competi- 
tors in  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  they  are  competitors  in  rates;  yes.  But  they 
are  going  to  get  all  thev  can  out  or  it.  If  they  can  get  these  rates, 
they  are  not  going  to  take  any  less. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  would  not  be  competitors  in  rates  if  they 
followed  your  rates,  would  they?  If  a  competitor  follows  your  rates, 
gives  exactly  the  same  rates  you  give  and  you  fix  the  rates  inde- 
pendently, they  would  not  be  a  competitor  in  rates,  would  tliey? 
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Mr.  BouviER.  They  are  competitors  to  get  the  cargo,  and  if  they 
can  riot  get  those  rates,  they  get  anv  rates  they  can ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  you :  If  you  never  cut  their  rates,  why  do 
you  inquire  as  to  what  their  rates  are  ? 

Mr.  jBoua  lER.  I  do  not  say  we  do  not  cut  their  rates.  We  may 
have  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  when  you  find  out  they  have  made  a 
given  rate  that  you  change  your  rate  to  meet  it  or  not  1 

Mr.  Bou\'iER.  It  would  depend  on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  ever  change  your  rates  to  meet  theirs? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  might  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  do  so  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  have  done  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  ever  cut  under  them ! 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  freight  away  from  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  they  cut  under  you  sometimes;  does  that 
ever  produce  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  BouviER.  It  might 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  it  ever  done  so? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  did  you  ever  have  a  war?  When  was  the  last 
time  you  had  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  exactly  as  you  would  call  it  a  rate 
war. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  any  agreement  that  you  will  not  get 
into  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  but  it  is  to  everybody's  interest  that  we  will  not 
get  into  a  rate  war. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  your  last  rate  riffle,  we  will  call  it — just  a 
difference  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  can  not  answer  that — ^two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  remember  having  haa  a  rate  war  within  the 
last  two  years,  any  difference  on  rates  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  had  a  cut  of  rates  in  two  years? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  had  a  cut  in  rates  within  two  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Two  years? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  any  rate  cut? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Some  years  ago — I  was  not  in  the  steamers  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  before  you  came  in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  had  any  rate  war  within  the  last  two 
years  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Not  a  rate  war. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  had  any  rate  cutting  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  had  any  rate  cutting  within  the  last  two 
years? 
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Mn  BouviER.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Habdy.  On  what? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  could  not  say.    . 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  rate  cutting  going 
on  within  the  last  two  years  f 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  remember.    Things  come  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  remember  any  commodities  on  which  there 
has  been  a  cut  in  rates  between  your  company  and  the  two  others? 

Mr.  BouviBB.  I  can  not  possibly  recall ;  I  do  not  handle  all  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  imagining  on  your 
j)art  that  there  might  have  been  a  cutting  of  rates  within  the  h\st 
two  vears? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  remember  there  was  any  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes ;  I  remember  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  do  vou  remember  about  what  time? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;'I  can  not  remember  the  times. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  remember  when  it  was  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  you  were  cutting  witli, 
what  company? 

Mr.  BoirviER.  No ;  I  do  not  recall ;  I  do  not  sit  over  that. 

Mr.  Hari>y.  But  you  just  have  a  vague  idea  that  there  was  some 
cutting  in  rates  during  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  can  not  state  when  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nor  on  what  it  was? 

Mr.  BotJViER.  No;  I  do  not  recall.  A  man  would  report  to  me  "  so 
and  so."  but  I  do  not  recall  what  the  things  are. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  or  cut  rates?  Is  that  your  province,  to  establish  the  new 
cut  rate — ^you,  yourself,  I  mean? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  the  rates  would  not  be  changed  without  speak- 
ing to  me.    I  would  not  so  into  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  tell  them  to  change  it  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  was  not  quite  through. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  give  your  employees  the  right  to  change 
the  rate  within  certain  bounds? 

Mr.  BouviER.  He  would  speak  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  think  that  you  would  know  every  time  the 
necessity  for  cutting  rates  existed  or  came  about? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  necessity  on  my  part  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  that  I  would,  probably;  I  might  not,  but 
I  think  I  would. 

Mr»  Stephens.  Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  was  that  you 
cut  a  rate;  how  long  it  has  been  since  you  did? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Why,  we  cut  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  since  you  did  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Not  long  ago  we  were  fighting  with  Europe  for  a 
lot  of  cars  in  competition  to  see  which  side  woukl  get  them. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  You  mean  you  were  fighting  these  other  two  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  we  were  fighting  witii  England  to  see  who  would 
get  the  cars. 

Mr.  Stephens.  We  have  not  been  talking  about  England.  T  ain 
talking  about  your  two  competitors  and  the  necessity  for  cutting 
rates  on  lines  that  were  making  lower  ones  than  you  had  been  mak- 
ing previously, 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  made  a  rate  to  take  those  cars. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  were  your  competitors  alone  in  that  pr()p<»i- 
tion,  do  I  understand  vou  to  mean? 

Mr.  BorviER.  Xo;  probably  not.  I  do  not  know  who  was  in  it.  but 
we  were  competing  over  there. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  did  not  touch  upon  that  matter.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion between  your  company  and  your  two  competitors;  and  I  woiild 
like  to  know  if  you  can  tell  us  how  long  ago  it  was  that  you  cut  a  rate 
or  foimd  it  necessary  to  cut  a  rate  lower  than  .your  two  competitor-- 
on  freight  going  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Boi  viER.  I  could  easily  give  you  that.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
ago,  but  I  do  not  remember  just  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  rates  that  they  had  and  yc^u 
had,  too? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No:  I  would  not  have  any  copy  of  it.  I  could  find 
out, 

Mr.  SaT':PHEN8.  Tn  a  general  w^ay,  how  many  times  do  you  think 
you  cut  rates  in  the  last  12  months  below  your  two  competitors  on 
boats  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  could  not  guess.    Twenty  or  thirty  times. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  dozen  times? 

Mr.  Boi:vier.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  SiT.PHENS.  Twenty  times? 

Mr.  BoiniER.  Easily;  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  vou  think  that  would  Ix*  all,  20  times:  do  vou  ? 

ilr.  BorviER.  I  do  not  know.  I  guess  roughly,  perhaps — I  ran  not 
guess. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  as  we  can  not  get  any  definite  information,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  general  information,  if  I  can:  If  you  cut 
20  times  or  22  times,  that  would  be  every  time  your  boat  sailed, 
would  it  not  ?  Every  time  one  of  your  steamships  left  New  York  for 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  you  had  a  cutting  of  rates? 

Mr.  BorviER.  It  might  be;  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  SiT.PHENS.  Do  you  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  probably. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  Imow,  definitely,  whether  or  not  the  rate- 
have  been  maintained  (m  your  different  sailings?  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  you  would  cut  the  rates,  or  possible  that  you  would  cut 
the  rates  every  time  you  have  a  cargo  to  ship  from  New  York  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr,  BouviER.  We  did  something  on  every  ship. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Of  any  consequence? 

ilr.  BouviER.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  You  believe  that  every  time  your  ship  leaves  New 
York  for 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  say  every  ship ;  I  do  not  say  it  comes  in  that 
Tvay — every  ship ;  no.    There  might  be  two  or  three  on  one  ship. 

Mr.  Stephens.  All  right;  two  or  three  times  on  one  ship.  It  would 
not  necessarily  mean  an.y  large  amount  of  cut  in  the  rate,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  not  a.  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  you  have 
the  same  rate  as  your  competitors? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  hope  so ;  and  I  think  it  is,  generally. 

Mr.  SiTfiPHENS.  Is  not  95  per  cent  of  the  business  carried  by  your 
ships  and  by  theirs  at  equal  rates  for  the  sanje  sailings? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  about  theirs ;  I  think  ours  are. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  could  not  very  well  be  one  of  them.  Yours  could 
not  equal  his  without  his  equaling  yours.  Is  it  your  'opinion  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  business  done  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  is  carried  by  you  and  your  two  competitors  at  prac- 
tically the  same  rates?  That  is,  on  the  same  day  of  sailing  of  the 
same  week. 

Mr.  BouviER.  Probably. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  any  greater  than  95  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bou\nER.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understand  you  believe,  then,  that  5  per  cent  of 
the  goods  carried  by  yourself  and  your  competitors  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  are  at  cut  rates — some  cut  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  there  may  be.    I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  think  it  is  more  than  possible; 
but  T  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  bills  of 
lading  carr^ang  the  rate  at  which  goods  were  shipped  on  your  several 
sailings  for  the  past  year? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  the  bills  of  lading 
or  not. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  keep  copies  of  the  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  our  captain  gets  the  copy. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  no  omce  copy  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  shipper  gets  a  copy  and  the  captain  gets  a 
f opy,  and  no  other  person  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No  other  person;  no. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  only  make  them  in  duplicate,  not  in  triplicate? 

Mr.  Boi  viER.  I  think  we  have  a  slip;  I  think  possibly  I  could  get 
the  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  keep  a  copy  of  them  for  all  your  different 
ships  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  for  any 
particular  length  of  time? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  probably  a  year;  over  six  months,  anyway. 

ifr.  Stephens.  Then  you  can  give  the  committee  copies  of  the  bills 
of  lading,  or  practically  what  is  in  the  bills  of  lading,  for  the  past 
six  months? 
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Mr.  BouviBR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  produce  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  just  a  few  of  each. 

Mr.  BouviER.  Of  course  it  is  a  vast  amount  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  you  to  furnish  all  of  them;  just 
a  few  of  them ;  enough  to  show  the  course  of  business  and  the  rates 
charged. 

Mr.  BoTjviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  you  to  select  them  out;  just  take 
them  as  they  come. 

Mr.  BouviEE.  How  do  you  mean  "  as  they  come  "? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  you  to  select  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  you  cut  the  rate  on  any  of  these  sailings,  do 
all  the  shippers  shipping  on  the  same  date  get  the  benefit  of  the  cut  in 
the  rates  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  would  give  everybody  the  same  chance  on  the 
same  goods. 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  BouviER.  On  the  same  goods;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  yours  is  the  more  power- 
ful line  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  for  that  reason  you  make  the  rates, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  conform  to  them  or  else  you  would  shut 
them  out  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  no;  we  could  not  shut  them  out  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  always  tricks  in  all  trades,  I  have 
understood.  Now,  is  the  trick  in  this  trade  that  you  make  the  rate 
with  the  expectation  and  the  hope  that  they  will  conform  to  them, 
and  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  they  will  do  so? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No.  Our  hope  is  they  will  do  so;  there  is  no  question 
about  that;  and  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  we  do  hope 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  you  make  the  rate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  understood  that  we  make  the 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  hope  is  that  they  will  follow  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  hope  and  desire  and  your  expectation 
is  that  they  will  do  so,  and  you  would  be  very  much  disappointed 
if  thev  did  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  hope  thev 
will. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  do?  Suppose  they  cut  the  rates  20 
l»or  cent;  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  IIuMPHREY.  What  would  you  do  with  that? 

Mr.  BorviER.  We  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Commencing  a  war? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  if  they  would  cut  the  rates  now,  don't  you 
think  undoubtedly  that  a  rate  war  would  commence,  and  it  would  be 
a  fight  of  extermfnation  if  they  did  not  quit,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  about  extermination. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  One  other  question.  Have  all  of  the  other  lines 
ever  indicated  or  intimated  to  you  in  any  way  that  if  you  fixed  the 
rates  they  would  follow  them? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HTJ3fPHRET.  what  do  vou  suppose  is  their  purpose  in  asking 
you  for  a  copy  of  vour  rates  f 

Mr.  BoxjviBB.  Tne  purpose  is  to  use  them  and  follow  them  as  far 
as  it  suits  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  you  think  an  agreed  rate  would  be  better,  why  is  it 
that  you  have  not  suggested  to  the  other  parties  to  do  that? 

Mr.  BoiTviER.  We  do  not  want  a  hard  and  fast  agreement.  It  is 
questionable  if 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  avoided  that  just  for  fear  you  might  get  in 
bad  with  the  law  ? 

Mr.  BonviEB.  We  have  never  decided  whether  we  wanted  an  agree- 
ment.   It  was  lust  a  question. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  want  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes ;  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  hoped  to  have  them  ? 

Mr.  BouviBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  agree  on  them  ? 

Mr.  BoTTviEB.  It  is  a  question  whether  that  is  permitted  or  not. 
That  is  a  very  grave  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  is  it  that  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  one  corporation, 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  Merchants^  Line,  another  corporation — 
why  is  it  that  it  is  not  just  one  big  corporation? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  can  not  hold  these  steamers. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  can  not  hold  any  steamers? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  English  steamers. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  an  American  corporation? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  then  you  own  stock  in  an  English  corporation  ? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  hold  a  majority  of  that  stock? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Grace  &  Co.'s  stock? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  two  organizations? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT   OF   MS.   EOBEET  TAFFBAT,   A   MEMBEK   OF   THE 
PABTNEBSHIF  OF  WESSEL,  DUVAL  A  CO.,  OF  NEW  TOBE  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  vou  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wessel,  Duval 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Jaftbay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  one  of  the  lines  referred  to  as  engaged  in 
the  trade  between  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Jaffbay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  you 
have  any  arrangement  or  understanding  with  Grace  &  Co.,  or  any 
other  lines  operating  to  the  west  coast  oi  South  America. 

Mr.  Jaffbay.  We  have  none.  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  to  maintain  rates? 

Mr.  jAFrRAY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  as  to  a  division  of  trafSc? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  ports  to  which  you  will  trade  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not,  in  fact? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  May  I  preface  my  answer  to  that  with  a  little  state- 
ment ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  are  principally  merchants,  sir.  Our  house,  I 
think,  must  be  the  oldest  in  that  trade.  The  business  was  established 
85  years  ago,  and  we  are  principally  merchants,  as  I  say.  For  many 
years  the  business  was  conducted  between  Boston  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  firm  simply  transported  its  own  goods  in  both  direc- 
tioiis.  not  taking  freight  from  the  market.  Later,  the  New  York 
business  was  established,  and  the  freighting  service  was  then  begun 
of  sailing  vessels  in  which  we  would  3iip  our  own  merchandise  and 
engage  freight  from  the  market,  and  that  has  gradually  grown  into 
our  present  steamer  service.  We  therefore  maintain  the  line  pri- 
marily for  ourselves,  but  we  do  engage  freight  from  the  shippers 
in  the  market  and  seek  it  quite  actively,  as  it  enables  us  to  make  more 
frequent  dispatches,  and  we  have  always  said  to  the  shippei-s  that 
whatever  they  give  to  us  in  the  way  of  freight  we  would  see  they 
Avere  charged  no  higher  than  the  other  lines  charge;  that  if  they 
would  give  us  a  share  of  their  freight,  we  would  carry  it  at  the  cur- 
rent market  rate.  And  we  have  always  made  an  attempt  to  get  that 
information  in  every  way  possible;  and  Mr.  Bouvier  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  at  the  time  the  rate  change  was  eflfected  in  the  tariff 
we  asked  them  if  they  would  give  us  a  copy  of  their  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  so? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  did  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  conform  to  it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Nominally,  yes,  sir;  but  we  vary  from  it  whenever 
it  suits  our  convenience  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  it  never  suits  your  convenience  to  vary 
from  it  very  much ;  not  enough  to  incite  their  antagonism  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir;  we  often  do,  very  materiidly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  had  any  rate  war? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir ;  but  what  1  mean  is  that  we  would  at  any 
time  agi-ee  to  carry  a  large  quantity  of  freight  at  such  a  rate  as  suits 
our  convenience,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  what  they  charged 
in  their  tariff  on  those  articles. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  vou  ever  done  that  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  protested  against  it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  have  never  known  anything  about  it,  sir. 

ilr.  Humphrey.  But  you  have  never  done  that  enough  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  two 
c(mcerns? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  suppose  they  would  be  glad  to  have  the  freight  we 
get,  but  we  are  quite  good  friends  all  the  same,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  'Your  competition  is  entirely  friendly? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Sir? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Your  competition  is  not  so  severe  but  what  you 
stay  entirely  friendly  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  do  compete,  as  I  say,,  with  perfect  freedom^  for 
any  freight  that  we  particularly  want,  and  name  any  rate  of  freight 
that  suite  us  to  get  it;  but  we  believe,  and  have  never  made  any  secret 
of  our  belief,  that  a  stable  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  freights  is  the 
most  satisfactory  one,  and  I  think  tlie  shippers  all  know  very  well 
that  if  they  send  their  freight  by  our  steamers  they  will  be  charged 
the  current  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  a  shipper  came  to  you  and  said  W.  B.  Grace  &  C!o. 
offered  a  certain  rate,  you  would  have  to  cut  under  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Cut  imder  the  rate? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  would  if  we  felt  like  it,  sir.  We  would  have  to 
meet  it  if  we  wanted  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  have  to  meet  it.  If  a  shipper  came  to  you 
and  told  you  that  Grace  &  Co.  said  they  would  charge  so  much  for 
freight,  to  get  that  freight  you  would  have  to  cut  under  it? 

Air.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  instances,  but  we  would 
feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so  if  we  wanted  the  freight  bad. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  inclination  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Not  if  we  can  get  the  same  rate  they  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  done  it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
instances. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  had  a  shipper  come  to  you  for  your 
rates  after  getting  their  rates,  and  you  took  the  freight  at  a  lower 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  remember  such  instances. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  there  been  any  instances  when  you  have  cut 
under  their  frei^t  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Jfo,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  your  practice  been  to  cut  them? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before.  I  think  the 
shippers  know  we  will  charge  tliem  the  rates  which  are  current  in  the 
marKet 

Mr.  Hardy.  Bv  "current,"  you  mean  Grace's  rate? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  The  other  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  there  are  three  lines,  yours,  and  one  other  and 
the  Grace  Line^ 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  have  you,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  taken  freight 
from  a  shipper  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  has  been  quoted  on  that  samel 
freight  from  Grace  &  Co.? 

Air.  Jaffray.  No,  sir ;  to  my  knowledge  we  have  not  had  any  such 
instance,  but  I  know  there  may  very  well  be  some  such  case. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  At  one  time,  at  my  instigation,  a  gentleman  asked 
a  number  of  steamship  companies  their  rates.  At  that  time  I  think 
your  line  and  these  other  two  were  among  the  ones  that  he  inter- 
rogated, and  according  to  his  statement,  each  one  of  the  lines  after 
some  little  time  reported  to  him  on  the  shipment,  and  ^ch  one  of 
vou  agreed  in  vour  offer — the  offers  of  eacn  one  of  the  lines  were 
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exactly  the  same.    What  would  you  say  that  was,  a  mere  coincidence, 
or  that  you  had  some  consultation  ? 

Mr.  J  AFFRAY.  No,  sir;  no  consultation;  but  I  think  I  would  be 
sure  that  whatever  the  rate  was,  they  had  adopted  the  tariff  rate 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  could  vou  know  what  the  rate  was  of  the 
other  lines  unless  you  did  consult  with  them? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Why,  because  we  try  to  keep  posted,  and  in  one 
instance,  as  I  say,  a  copy  of  their  tariff  was  furnished  to  us  at  our 
request.  But  we  are  m  constant  touch  with  shippers,  and  know 
what  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  Hu3tPHHEY.  So  you  do  not  deny,  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  a 
shipper  applies  to  you  for  rates  all  three  of  the  lines  running  from 
New  Yorlk  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  probably  would 
quote  him  the  same? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  is  likely,  sometimes,  sir,  that  it  would  be 
the  same ;  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  other  lines  are  working  on 
that  basis.  We,  as  I  say,  try  to  do  that,  and  the  shippers  know  we 
charge  the  current  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  the  current  rate  is  the  i-ate  that  is  fixed  by 
the  three  lines? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  It  is  not  fixed  by  the  three  lines. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  is  it  fixed  by  one  line? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hi'MPHREY.  How  is  it  fixed? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  There  is  at  all  times  a  current  rate  on  any  particular 
article,  which  we  can  always  ascei-tain  from  the  shippers  because  if 
they  have  this  article  to  ship  they  will  not  give  it  to  us  unless  we 
charge  the  same  rate  they  can  get  to  ship  it  on  the  other  lines,  and 
we  know,  therefore,  what  they  are  charging  on  any  particular  ar- 
ticle, and  in  order  to  get  the  freight  we  have  to  meet  that  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  say  there  are  three  lines  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Jafi-^ray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  to  the  current  rate,  if  your  line  does  not  fix  it, 
who  does  fix  it? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  current  rate  does  not  fix  itself. 

Mr.  Hi'MPHREY.  There  are  three  of  you  to  fix  a  rate  on  a  given 
article.  Now,  do  the  three  of  the  companies  fix  the  rate,  or  do  two 
of  the  companies  fix  it,  or  does  one  company  fix  it  ?  Who  does  fix 
what  you  call  the  current  rate,  and  how  do  you  understand  what  the 
current  rate  is? 

'  Mr.  Jaffray.  We  only  know  by  charging  what  we  believe  the  rate 
is.  and  being  told  if  we  charge  too  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  say:  ^'What  yon  believe  is  the  rate." 
What  rate  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  The  rate  that  is  on  the  tariff  in  use  in  our  office  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  do  vou  <ret  that  tariff  in  use  in  vour 
office? 

Afr.  Jaffr-\y.  We  make  it  up  from  information  that  we  get.  In 
the  last  instance  wo  got  it  from  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  as  I  said. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  if  you  get  it  from  W.  E.  Grace  &  Co.  do 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  fix  the  current  rate  and  the  other  two  lines  fol- 
low it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  sir,  because  w^e  would  only 
adopt  that  rate  if  it  suited  our  convenience. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wish  you  would  just  explain  to  our  committee 
the  mysterious,  metaphysical  way.  You  do  not  all  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  nobody  fixes  it. 

ilr.  Jaffray.  It  does  not  seem  mysterious  to  me,  sir ;  I  try  to  get 
their  rates  and  try  to  charge  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  very  much  mystified  and  I  presume  the  other 
members  are.  You  say  there  are  three  lines,  they  have  a  current  rate. 
Nobody  fixes  it,  and  yet  the  rate  happens  to  be  the  same  for  all 
three  lines.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  done,  whether  it  is  fixed  bv  the 
three  companies  together,  or  by  two  companies,  or  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  explain  to  us  how  that  mysterious  rate  is 
fixed,  will  you,  and  that  you  all  happen  to  agree  to  it?  Just  tell  us 
how  you  reach  the  conclusion,  and,  m  your  own  way,  just  explain  to 
the  committee  how  that  current  rate  is  made. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  remember  there  is  any  rate ;  but  as  I  illus- 
trated about  the  last,  instance,  every  now  and  then  we  hear 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Who  is  "  we  "f 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.  We  hear  that  there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  the  dominating  rates.  It  is  picked  up  by  the  freight  clerk, 
or  comes  from  our  shipping  clerk  in  making  his  shipments  on  the 
Panama  road 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  there — when  you  hear  that,  do  you  imagine  how 
it  does  get  started  ? 

Mr.  fL\FFRAY.  No,  sir;  thev  issue  that  publiclv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  "  They."    W^ho  is  "  they  '^? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  The  Panama  Bailroad. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  published  a  change? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  publish  they  are  going  to  make  a  change  in 
the  tariflP. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  is  going  to  make  a  change? 

i[r.  Jaffray.  The  Panama  Kailroad  Co.  We  know,  therefore,  if 
they  make  changes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  changes  in  our  tariff, 
because  that  is  the  principal  competition  we  have  to  meet — that  and 
the  English  and  German  ships  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  other  companies  and 
Grace  &  Co.  hear  that  same  thing  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Positively,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  have  the  same  premonitions  you  do? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  It  is  no  premonition ;  it  is  a  public  statement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  rumor? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No;  it  is  not  a  rumor;  it  is  a  public  statement.  They 
tell  us  they  are  about  to  change  their  tariffs. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Panama  people  do  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  vou  agree  on  just  how  much  you  are  going 
to  cut  it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  and  we  have  that  very  often, 
we  ^ait  to  see  what  Grace  &  Co.  fix  in  their  tariff.    We  know  they 
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are  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  business  as  we  are,  and  rather 
than  take  the  time  to  do  it  ourselves  we  wait  to  see  what  changes  are 
made;  and  if  we  can  not  find  out  from  them  we  find  out  from  the 
shippers  what  changes  have  been  made,  and  then  make  our  changes 
accordingly  so  as  to  charge  the  current  rate. 

Mi\  Humphrey.  Now,  suppose  the  shipper  comes  to  vou  and  asks 
you  to  quote  him  a  rate  on  a  certain  amoimt  of  cargo  to  be  sent  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  and  you  do  not  know  jiist*  what  tliat 
rate  is,  and  you  may  have  heard  in  the  meantime  some  rumor  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  change.  Do  you  ask  him  to  wait  before  you 
quote  him  that  rate  until  vou  can  consult  about  what  rate  you  are 
going  to  quote  the  shippers 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  would  not  consult  anybody,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  do  you  sit  down,  without  asking  the  other 
two  lines  and  without  consulting  anybody,  and  all  agree  on  the  same 
rates  and  all  quote  him  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  know  what  their  line  does,  sir.  But,  as  I 
say,  the  practice  is  in  many  cases  to  wait  to  see  what  changes  W,  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  make  in  their  tariff. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  any  shipper  asks  you  that,  you  ascertain  what 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  charge? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  You  mean  in  having  the  same  change? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  Suppose  you  want  to  ship  a  cargo  now  and 
you  do  not  know  what  the  rates  are  on  that  particular  cargo,  you 
have  not  obtained  this  current  rate  you  spoke  about. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  thing  you  do  before  you  quote  a  rate  on  that 
is  to  ascertain  what  rate  W.  K.  Grace  &  Co.  are  charginc  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  connection  with  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.    We  make  different  rates  to  suit  our  convenience. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  fix  it  without  regard  to  the  rate  charged  by 
W.  R.Grace  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  That  is  done  frequently. 

Mr.  Hu2iiPHREY.  And  if  he  got  about  the  same  rate  quoted  by  all 
three  lines,  that  would  be  without  consultation  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  usually? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  can  only  say  we  do  try  to  follow  the  charges  of 
the  other  lines  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.    If  they  are  not  known 

to  us,  we  make  our  own  rates.  ^     u  i.  xu 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  never  make  any  effort  to  find  out  what  tney 

are  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir.  ^  i_t  i.  j      * 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Jaffray,  in  the  absence  of  any  ^tablished  rate 
sheet  put  out  by  Grace  &  Co.,  you  obtain  your  rates  from  the  state- 
ments of  shippers  ? 

ifr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir.    We  use  all  those  means. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  rely  implicitly  upon  the  statement  of  your 

shipper  ? 
Mr.  Jaffray.  It  depends  on  who  the  shipper  is,  sir. 
Mr.  Stephens.  They  do  not  all  tell  the  truth  ? 
Mr.  Jaffray.  We  have  manv  misrepresentations  made  to  us,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  a  good  many? 
Mr.  Jajptrat.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  find  it  is  a  misrepresentation,  what  do  you 
do? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  If  we  do,  and  we  want  to  cut  the  rate,  we  do  so; 
if  we  do  not  want  to  cut  the  rate,  we  let  the  freight  go. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  take  some  means  of  finding  out  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  misrepresentation  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Decidedly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  telephoned  to  Grace  &  Co.  to  con- 
firm a  cut  in  rate  as  alleged  by  a  shipper? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Stephens.  When  you  do  your  shipping  you  guarantee  your 
rates,  as  I  understand  ^ou  to  say  ^ 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  shippers  that 
your  rate  was  higher  than  that  which  was  afterwards  made  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  could  not  give  you  any  definite  information,  sir. 
I  think  that  may  have  occurred,  out  I  do  not  remember  any  such 
instance. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  publish  a  typewritten  rate  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir ;  that  is  only  for  use  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  publish  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  given  either  of  the  other  lines  one 
or  more  copies  of  your  typewritten  sheet,  or  have  you  in  some  way 
given  to  them  by  letters  your  rates  upon  different  commodities  or 
upon  single  commodities? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  But  as  we  were  favored 
a  little  while  ago  by  one  of  our  competitors,  we  would  respond  should 
they  request  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  had  such  a  request? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  know  if  your  firm  had  had  such  re- 
quests? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  so.  It  certainly  has  not  been  for  some  time 
past.    It  might  have  been  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  your  competitors  usually  have  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  rates  you  make? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir.  I  think  our  position  is  well  known  in  the 
market — that  we  desire  to  charge  the  rates  that  are  charged  by  other 
lines.  We  know  we  can  not  get  more,  and  we  do  not  want  to  take 
less,  and  I  think  that  disposition  on  our  part  is  known  by  evervone. 

Air.  Stephens.  Your  competitors  are  in  the  market  for  business. 
Do  you  not  feel  that  they  practically  at  all  times  know  the  rate  that 
you"  are  making  upon  shipments  from  New  York  to  points  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  a  general  proposition,  do  you  not  know  the 
rates  your  competitors  are  making  upon  such  shipments? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  know  nothing  more  than  their  tariffs,  which  I 
have  in  the  oflSce,  sir.  But  at  any  time  we  are  liable  to  have  inquiries 
for  large  lots  of  freight,  to  figure  on  something  of  special  importance, 
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we  handle  those  cases  as  we  deem  best  and  without  conference  or  any 
application  or  any  understanding  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Jaffray,  do  you  not  feel  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact,  that  your  company  had  knowledge,  practically  and 
generally  speaking,  of  the  rates  made  all  of  last  week  on  any  ship- 
ments from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
it ;  there  was  no  conference  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  not  have  had  some  kind  of  notice  frwn 
the  other  lines,  or  from  shippers,  that  rates  had  been  cut? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Not  from  the  other  lines,  sir.  If  the  shippers 
thought  they  could  do  better  by  getting  a  cut  rate  from  one  of  the 
other  lines,  they  would  certainly  come  to  us  and  say  they  could  do 
better  than  our  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  generally  come,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  feel  and  believe  that  had  there  been 
any  cutting,  you  would  have  known  about  it? 

Mr.  Jafpray.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Jaffray,  have  you  ever  got  orders  or  requests  for 
rates  for  a  larger  amount  of  freight  than  you  can  conveniently  carry? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  when  that  happens  you  give  a  rate  of  freight, 
and  your  customer  perhaps  wants  to  ship  the  rest  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  what  do  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the  freight?  It  kind  of 
goes  over  to  some  other  line  to  carry  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  do  vou  arrange  that? 

^fr.  Jaffray.  We  take  only  what  we  can  handle  ourselves. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  do  you  arrange  that  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  To  the  next  steamer. 

Mr.  Ayres.  To  the  next  steamer,  but  if  they  want  to  ship  by  cur- 
rent steamer,  bv  another  line? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  do  what  they  please.  Any  such  offering  would 
probably  be  for  the  bulk  of  the  freight,  sir,  which  we  agree  to  take — 
one,  two,  or  three  steamers. 

ifr.  Ayres.  In  a  case  line  that,  Mr.  Jaffray,  we  will  say  here  is 
Grace  &  Co.,  or  here  is  the  other  line  going  down,  and  they  can 
jirobably  take  the  balance? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  done  that.  We  want  it  all 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Naturally,  but  we  have  heard  that  sort  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Jeffray.  Exactly ;  that  is  very  likely. 

Afr.  Ayres.  Did  you  never  do  that  in  your  trade  at  all? 

ilr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Jlr.  Ayres.  It  seems  very  reasonable ;  they  do  that  in  most  lines  of 
business. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  may,  sir,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  done 
such  a  thing.    I  certainly  do  not  recall  such  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  the  modus  operandi.  I  l)elieve  you 
are  primarily  merchants? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  sometimes  you  want  cargoes  to  fill  out  your 
ships,  and  you  solicit  trade  from  other  shippers? 
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Mr.  Jaffray.  Regularly,  sir;  not  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  want  to  charge  them  a  higher 
rate  than  the  current  rate,  and  vou  ascertain  what  the  current  rate  is, 

/ft/ 

and  in  doing  that  you  refer  to  the  rate  sheets  that  were  made  by  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co. ;  is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Not  necessarily,  sir ;  no,  sir.  If  we  refer  to  sheets  in 
our  office,  it  is  made  up  from  the  information  we  can  get  from  various 
directions. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what  Grace  &  Co.  are  charging  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  And  the  other  lines,  and  the  New  York  and  South 
America  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  line  of  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Ryan  is  agent? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  any  contracts  with  large  shippers, 
or  with  shippers,  whether  large  or  small? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes ;  we  carry  a  good  deal  of  freight  from  some  com- 
panies that  have  very  large  interests  the^e  and  make  them  rates  for  a 
period  of  time. 

The  Chairman,  Are  your  si:)ecial  rates  lower  than  the  current 
rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  In  the  cases  that  I  speak  of  they  consist  of  agree* 
ments  to  carry  freight  in  large  quantities,  but  the  nature  of  the 
freight  is  not  particularly  made  known  to  us  beforehand.  I  can  ex- 
plain in  this  way :  There  has  been  a  couple  of  cases  of  large  mining 
interests  that  have  been  developed  in  Chile^  w^here  the  shippers  have 
told  us  that  they  would  have  large  shipments  to  make  of  different 
kinds  of  materials,  and  extending  over  a  considerable  time,  and  have 
asked  us  to  make  a  fixed  rate  of  how  much  per  ton  for  all  their 
shipments,  which  we  have  done,  but  witliout  the  slightest  consulta- 
tion with  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  give  the  same  rate  to  the  small  ship- 
per as  you  do  to  these  large  shippers? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  mi^t  happen  that  some  of 
the  articles  would  be  a  class  that  would  be  shipped  by  a  smaller 
shipper,  ])ossibly;  for  instance,  the  range  would  be  a  very  wide  one. 
It  might  inchide  mining  machinery,  or  fire  brick,  or  small  cars,  or  fuel 
oil — all  sorts  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  give  all  sorts  of  shippers  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  the  same  freight  rate  ? 

^Ir.  Jaitray.  No.  I  say  in  this  instance,  sir,  the  same  freight 
covering  the  whole  bulk  of  merchandise  would  be  without  any  regard 
to  what  any  one  of  those  particular  articles  of  merchandise  would  be 
charged  at  if  it  came  by  itself  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  an  average  rate? 

Mr.  JitfFRAY.  For  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  the  articles? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  average  might  be  lower  on  some  one  of 
the  commodities  in  the  class. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Oh,  very  likely,  sir;  I  mean  of  the  large  quantity 
of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  given  article,  do  you  discriminate? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  endeavor  to  keep  the  same,  sir,  for  that. 
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Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Jaffray,  may  I  ask  you  one  more  question  after 
the  chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Send  us  a  copy  of  those  sliipping  contracts. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  have  no  contracts,  sir.  They  are  of  a  very  in- 
formal character.  On  of  them  has  run  for  several  vears,  and  I  had 
occasion  some  time  ago  to  try  and  find  out  how  it  started.  I  do  not 
know  myself.  I  think  it  may  have  been  verbal.  The  only  thine 
I  have  on  file  at  the  moment  is  a  letter  saying  that  on  account  or 
increased  cost  of  tonnage  we  should  have  to  raise  the  rate  in  future, 
and  that  was  done. 

The  Chairbian.  You  have  no  written  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Jaffray,  you  say  that  usually  your  rates  are 
changed  after  you  have  received  some  kind  of  a  notice  that  the 
Panama  Railroad  is  going  to  change  its  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  generally,  sir;  yes,  sir.    I  think  generally  •! 

at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  very  great  rise  in  cost  of  tonnage, 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  have  to  increase  rates,  anyhow, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  however,  before  anything  had 
been  decided  upon,  the  Panama  Line  also  increased.  I  mean  to 
imply,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  only  the  Panama  Line's 
action. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  really  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  was  the  base  or  the  reason  for  changing  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Usually,  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  After  receiving  a  notice  in  some  way  that  the 
Panama  Railroad  was  to  raise  or  lower  its  rates,  you  contemplated 
raising  or  lowering  yours,  as  the  case  might  be? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  you  did  lower  or  raise  them? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  competitors  at 
that  time  raised  or  lowered  theirs  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same 
amount,  or  not? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  suppose  they  did,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case,  but  they  must  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  can  you  account  for  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
and  I  assume  from  what  has  been  heard  here  that  it  is,  that  the 
three  of  you  made  the  same  rate  or  the  same  lowering  of  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  I  have  already  ex- 
plained  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Was  it  done  without  consultation  with  anA'one 
whatever  ?  • 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  think  very  often  it  might  be 
that  in  talking  over  the  cost  of  tonnage  or  any  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, we  might  have  said,  "  The  Panama  Line  is  going  to  raise  its 
rates." 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  talk  over  these  changes  of  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  From  time  to  time.  I  do  not  have  any  hesitation  in 
giving  them  any  information. 
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Mr^  Stephens.  And  do  you  not  leave  such  "  conversationies ''  with 
the  belief  your  competitors  and  yourself  are  about  to  enjoy  the 
same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  anjrthing  of  that  kind,  sir, 
because  they  know  they  are  free  to  act.  As  I  have  said  before,  sir, 
we  have  never  discussea  our  attitude  with  respect  to  shippers.  They 
know  the  goods  that  are  being  sent  to  our  steamers  should  be  and 
will  be,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  charged  at  the  rate  that  its  competi- 
tors are  charging  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  can  not  charge  them 
more  and  we  do  not  want  to  take  less. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Does  not  your  company  go  upon  the  conclusion  or 
assumption  that  if  you  make  a  rate  practically  the  same  or  the  same 
as  that  of  Grace  &  Co.  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  about  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Well,  if  we  have  the  freight  rate  there  is  no  trouble, 
sir — I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  such  an  understand  as  that — or  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.    I  do  not  so  regard  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  an  understanding  result  in  any  different 
rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Just  how?     Explain  how  it  would. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Because  if  it  was  an  understanding  we  would  feel 
under  obligation  to  hold  those  rates. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  the  results  would  be  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  The  results  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  Jaffr^vy.  Yes;  but  the  difference,  I  should  say.  to  emphasize^ 
is  that  likely  because  of  an  understanding  we  would  be  under  obli- 
gation to  hold  these  rates^  while  we  do  not  so  consider  it  under  the 
circumstances  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Jaffray,  now.  from  the  testimony  that  the  com- 
mittee has  heard,  it  is  practically  admitted  that  in  ail  the  other  lines 
of  business  from  New  York — that  is,  in  the  trade  from  Xew  York  to 
South  Africa  and  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  and  to  Aus- 
tralia— all  the  steamship  companies  are  in  conferences.  That  is  ad- 
mitted by  them,  and  it  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
sea  in  all  these  trades.  What  is  there  peculiar,  Mr.  Jaffray,  in  the 
business  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  which  leads  you  not  to 
have  a  custom,  which  leads  you  not  to  follow  the  custom  oif  the  other 
trades?    Why  is  your  trade  different  from  others? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  1  can  only  answer  for  my  own  trade.  We  are  <}uite 
independent;  we  have  our  own  business.  We  can  retire  entirely 
from  the  trading  business  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Triat  is  true  of  other  lines  and  other  trades,  too? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Ayres.  That  is  the  difference  in  your  trade  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  is,  sir,  as  I  understand  it.  We  have  our 
own  business  that  has  been  conducted,  as  I  say,  for  85  years.  Our 
house  is  in  Valparaiso.  We  have  a  very  large  merchandise  business, 
and  for  a  great  many  years,  in  the  early  history  of  our  firm — in  fact, 
I  presume,  for  the  majority  of  the  years  of  its  existence — it  has  done 
no  freighting  business  at  all,  simply  freighted  its  own  merchandise, 
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SO  that  wliat  we  take  from  the  market,  as  I  say,  is  incidental  to  what 
we  consider  our  own  business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  condition  does  not  apply  to  your  two  shipping 
coinpanies  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  they  also  conduct  a  mercantile  business? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  It  certainly  appears  that  as  to  W.  K.  Grace  &  Co., 
that  their  profits  are  very  large.  In  tonnage  they  do  a  larger  busi- 
ness than  we  do,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  case  also  with  me  otJiier 
lines  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  tlie  condition. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  general  shipping  that  they  undertake  incidental 
to  their  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  that  is  the  case  with  all  the  lines;  it  cer- 
tainly is  with  respect  to  that  which  my  firm  runs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  has  never  been 
any  agreement  or  understanding  either  in  writing,  express  or  im- 
plied, between  yourselves  and  these  other  lines  with  reference  to  rates 
m  the  trad€  to  South  Ameiica — the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  recollect  that  question.  I  think  a  good 
many  years  ago — perhaps  six  or  seven  years  ago — we  were  onoe 
asked  if  we  would  agi*ee  to  hold  to  rates  as  they  then  existed  and  we 
said  we  would  trv  it,  and  it  lasted  about  a  month  and  then  w^ent  to 
pieces,  and  from  that  I  think  we  have  gradually  drifted  into  the 
present  position. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Jaffray,  you  stated  that  the  largest  amount  of 
your  business  is  the  carrying  oi  your  own  goods? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  your  total  shipping  business  that  is  done  for  outside  snip- 
pers— to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  of  course,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Well,  I  suppovse  an  average  steamer  would  carry 
0.000  to  7,000  tons  of  cargo,  perhaps,  and  I  think  there  are  often 
times  wlien  we  have  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  that  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stephens.  AVould  you  call  that  an  average? 

Mr.  Jaffr-vy.  I  liave  not  the  particulars  at  hand. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  only  an  estimate— I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  would  say — I  think,  in  a  recent  case  the  fi^i^ht 
clerk  repoi-ted  to  me — the  average  steamer  sailing  for  the  outside 
freight  had  approximated  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  cargo.  That  is 
only  my  recollection  at  themoraent.  It  is  something  unusual,  but  I 
think  as  a  general  rule  on  an  average  we  would  probably  have  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cargo  ourselves. 

ilr.  Stephens.  Would  the  revenue  derived  from  such  a  shipment 
approximate  the  same  average  if  you  charged  for  your  own? 

Mr.  Jaffray.    Ob,  ves;  not  far  fix)m  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  further. 

TE6TIH0NT  OF  MB.  BOUVIEE— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  different  contracts  with  shippers? 
Mr.  I^riiKR.  AVell.  no;  but  we  have  one  pending  freight  engage- 
ment which  might  be  called  a  contract. 
The  Chairman.  ^^Tiat  is  that? 
Mr.  BouviER.  With  the  United  States  Steel  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  carry  their  products  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  one  you  have? 

Mr.  BotJviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  rates  between  the 
large  and  small  shippers  over  your  lines  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  have  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Except  this  special  contract. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  BouvifeR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Others  all  get  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  BoTTN-iER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliether  large  or  small? 

Mr.  BouviER.  At  the  same  time ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  get  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  what  percentage  is  the  rate  given  under  this 
contract  less  than  to  the  average  slimper? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  do  not  know  whether  we  ought 
to  compel  the  witness  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  about  the  contract  for^  this,  and  if  he  ob- 
jects  

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  objected. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  we  not  get  the  fact?  The  committee  can  deter- 
mine later  whether  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  T  meant  was  this,  Mr.  Wilson :  If  the  wit- 
ness has  special  contracts,  there  is  nothing  wrong  or  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  giving  a  less  rate  if  he  wishes,  and  it  might  some  way  in- 
jure his  business:  and  if  that  is  so.  unless  it  serves  some  good  pur- 
pose, it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  answer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  imder  existing  law  that 
would  prevent  him  from  giving  that,  but  the  advisability  of  his  con- 
tinuing the  existing  rate  might  be  considered  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  tliere  is  any  objection  to 
it,  but  it  struck  me  that  if  the  witness  would  say  that  he  thought  it 
would  injure  his  business  we  ought  to  consider  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  urged  any  of  those  j-easons. 

Mr.  BoxniER.  I  have  not  said  it,  unless  you  desire — I  will  say  it 
if  you  desire  it. 

^fr.  Humphrey.  If  that  is  the  only  reason,  I  think  you  ought  to 
answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Different  agents  of  different  steamship  companies 
have  thought  the  law  ought  to  forbid  discrimination,  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  I  do  not  know  of  it  being  any  offense  under  the  law  to  dis- 
criminate now.  We  simply  try  to  ascertain  from  them  what  they 
thought  about  the  matter.  *Of  coui;^e,  if  one  cuts  a  rate  another  on^ 
will  do  so;  if  one  favors  one  shipper,  another  is  disposed  to  do  the 
same  thing:  and  they  would  all  be  glad  to  know  that  the  custom  is 
uniform  between  them.  Go  ahead  and  answer  the  question  asked 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 

"Mr.  BouviER.  I  will  give  you  the  rate,  shall  I? 
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By  direction  of  the  chairman  tlie  stenographer  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wn.soN.  About  what  percentage  is  the  rates  given  under  this  contract 
less  than  to  the  average  shipper? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  it  is  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  you  they  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  tonnage  every  year,  a  very  large  amount  of  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  any  amount  of  tonnage 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a  contract  with  them  by 
which  you  have  their  business  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  have  no  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  give  them  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  less 
than  the  average  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Less  than  to  shippers  generally! 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  bind  them  to  ship  any  certain  amount 
of  tonnage  over  your  line  each  year? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  but  we  can  get  all  we  want,  that  is  the  point, 
and  when  we  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  furnish  all  you  can  carry? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairjman.  Did  you  say  the  contracts  are  in  writing? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  freight  rates  are  in  writing;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  in  writing? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  there  is  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  is  all — our  quotation  to  them,  subject  to  change 
»t  any  moment. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Bouvier,  what  per  cent  of  your  business  of 
shipping  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  done 
for  outsiders,  on  a  general  estimate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  about  40  per  cent. 

The  Chair3ian.  There  is  nothing  further. 

TESTIMONY  OP  JOHN  W.  EYAN,  AGENT  NEW  YOEK  AND  SOUTH 
AHEBICA  LINE  AND  THE  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES,  NEW 
YOEK. 

The  witness  wafe  duly  sworn  by  tlui  chaii'in^n. 

'i'lic:  Chairman.  Give  your  name  j;'id  rcsi'lonc*. 

Mr.  Ryan.  John  W.  Ryan,  Bro^)klyn,  N.  V. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  are  you  agent  fori 

Mr.  Ryan.  New  York  and  South  America  Line  and  the  Isthmian 
Steamship  Lines. 

ITie  Chairman.  Lines? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Lines  plural  on  the  Isthmian  connection  only. 

The  Chairman.  Jsew  York  and  South  America  Steamship  Lines? 
What  lines  are  those  ?  Is  that  just  a  trade  name,  "  New  1  ork  and 
South  America  Lines"? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  it  is  distinctly  the  New  York  and  South  America 
IJne;  the  other  line  is  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  New  York  and  South  America  Steamship 
Line  a  corporation? 
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Mr.  Kyan.  No  ;  it  ^  a  trade  name  to  designate  the  service  in  which 
it  is  engaged. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

The  Chaikman.  A  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor* 
poratioa. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  engaged  under  that  name  in  the  export 
business  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  Also  to  the  east  coast,  so  far  as  the  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  This  line  charters  ships  and  does  not  own  any 
ships,  does  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  steamers  are  under  time  charter. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  are  those  steamers  chartered? 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  Charles  G.  Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  foreign  steamers  under  a  foreign 
flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Foreign  steamers  under  British  flag. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  British  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  British  flag  principally.     Occasionally  Norwegian. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  other  companies  than  yours  trade  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Via  the  Straits,  the  line  known  as  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
and  the  West  Coast  Line,  operated  by  Messrs.  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co., 
aside  from  the  four  lines  operating  via  Panama,  viz..  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Hamburg  American  Line,  The  United  Fruit  Co., 
and  the  United  States  Government  line,  known  as  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  or  firm  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  understandings 
with  either  of  these  other  steamship  lines  or  companies  or  firms  as 
regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United 
States  to  or  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  in  any  capacity  or  in  any  form? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  same  rates,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  the  other  lines  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  three  different  lines  charge  the  same 
rates  to  South  America  t 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  I  would  say  we  do  not.  In  many  instances  they  are 
decidedly  different. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  gets  a  less 
rate  than  anybody  else,  I  presume,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  they  are  charged  the  same  rate  as  any  other 
shipper  of  similar  products. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  their  agent  in  that  trade  to  the  west  coast 
of  Soutii  America,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  the  arrangement  with  the  Grace 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  make  that  arrangement. 

The  Chaibman.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bouvier  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  get  a  differential  of  about  15  per 
.cent  on  their  shipments,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Bouvier  referred  to  an  arrange- 
ment for  exchange  of  freight  when  either  company  was  short  of 
measurement  or  weight  cargo,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  purely  ex- 
change arrangement  as  regards  exchanging,  say  500  or  1,060  tons 
of  measurement  cargo,  when  our  ship  was  short  of  such  necessary 
cargo  for  safe  stowage  and  seaworthiness  in  return  for  a  similar 
quantity  of  weight  cargo,  which  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
them  with  for  the  same  reason.  The  rate  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bouvier, 
in  tha*  case,  would  be  merely  nominal  and  would  have  no  bearing 
on  general  freight  rates;  it  would  be  simply  a  natural  exchangee  and 
a  custom  which  obtains  in  the  shipping  trade  in  order  to  facilitate 
sailings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  transact  any  other  business  or  transport 
any  other  freight  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  by  way  ox  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  than  for  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  T  can  get  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  shippers  ask  you  to  quote  freights,  what  do 
you  quote  as  a  basis  of  rates? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  quote  a  rate  that  I  think  will  hnn<i  the  business.  If 
I  require  the  measurement  cargo,  I  quote  whateyer  seems  necessary 
to  bring  the  business.  Sometimes  I  am  higher  and  sometimes  I  am 
lower.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  am  not  able  to  get  the  business  at  any 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  in  an  agreement  with  them  at 
all — you  have  no  understanding  with  them,  haye  you? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  friendly  arrangement  with  them? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  there  is  no  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  I'egular  sailings  to  the  west  coast, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  six  steamei*s  which  make  about  12  to  14  sail- 
ings each  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sailings  do  you  have  from  New  York 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  12  to  14  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  days  of  the  month  do  your  steamers  go  from 
the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  all  depends  on  the  time  it  takes  to  make  the  round 
xovage. 

Yhe  Chairman.  Do  your  rates  conflict  with  those  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  often  have  two  steamers  due  at  the  same 
time  in  the  month,  loading  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  mean  the  Grace  Co.  and  ourselves,  respectively? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  and  also  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.  Sometimes  we  are 
all  on  the  berth  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  arrangemnt  between  you  by  which 
the  steamers  shall  sail  at  different  times  in  the  month? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  such  aiTan^ement  with  you  on  the 
westbound  traffic? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absohitelv  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  also  trade  on  Bahia  Blanca  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rates  fixed  to  that  port? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  practically  governed  by  the  market,  fluctuat- 
ing almost  every  week  or  so. 

The  (^HAiHMAN.  Do  you  conform  to  the  conference  line  rate  to 
Bahia  Blanca? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Positivelv  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  conference  lines  rates  are? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  them  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  I  make  memoranda  from  time  to  time  and  keep 
myself  pos-ted  by  making  inquii'y  of  shippers  and  brokers.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  regular  rates  to  this  port. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  your  rates  to  Bahia  Blanca,  you  sent 
us  a  schedule  of  your  rates  and  we  found  that  wherever  the  articles 
are  the  same  that  your  rates  from  New  York  to  Bahia  Blanca  are 
just  2i  cents  less  tlian  the  Lamport  &  Holt  rates  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  about  $1  per  ton  on  measurement  cargo — a  pretty 
good  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  uniformitv  is  what  strikes  us. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  try  to  get  tlie  market  rate,  but  there  ai-e  a  good 
many  steamers  for  that  port  and  the  rates  fluctuate  so  that  if  we  get 
within  2i  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  say,  $1  per  ton,  we  think  we  are 
doing  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  copy  of  their  rates,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  a  copy  of  their  rates;  no,  sir.  I  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  their  rates  through  shippers  and  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  rates  are  just  2J  cents  less  on  the  com- 
modities where  you  quote  a  rate  on  the  same  commodity,  are  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  some  instances,  more  or  less.  They  appear  to  work 
out  2^  cents  less:  however,  some  of  those  rates  have  changed  since  I 
gave  you  that  list. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  you  have  altered  the 
rate? 

_  # 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  constant  changes  depending  upon  whether 
cargo  is  scarce  or  plentiful. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  figures  in  red  ink  on  this  sheet  were 
made  by  us  after  comparison  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  rates.  Thai 
is  the  way  we  discovered  they  were  just  2^  cents  less,  and  it  was  a 
coincidence  which  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the 
average  man  as  to  just  how  that  happened,  unless  th^re  was  some 
understanding  that  you  were  to  conform  to  the  rate  or  make  youi 
rate  a  certain  proportion  less. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 
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Mr.  Ayres.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  freight  you  carry  is  for 
your  own  company? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  varies  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Aykes.  For  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  our  own  company,  yes.  I  believe  Mr.  Bouvier 
mentioned  that  outside  his  line  the  others  carried  about  100,000  tons 
per  year.  Consulting  my  records  I  find  that  in  1910  our  line  carried 
about  60,000  tons;  in  1911  about  the  same  quantity,  and  in  1912 
about  90,000  tons. 

Mr.  Ayres.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Jaffray  and  Mr.  Bouvier  as  to 
the  amount  of  freight  shipped  by  their  lines  was  about  the  same, 
that  each  one  carried  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  their  own  goods  and 
therefore  of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  practically  one-half  of  it,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  is  controlled  by  your  three  big  firms,  is 
not  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  seems  correct. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Then  the  trade  on  the  west  coast'  of  South  America 
is  really  in  a  little  diflFerent  condition  than  the  trade  in  other  lines? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aybrs.  That  is  not  true  of  the  trade  in  the  River  Plata,  is  it^ 
or  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Ry'an.  That  is  on  a  totally  diflFerent  basis.  It  would  seem 
from  our  respective  positions  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent, having  our  own  nucleus  to  trade  on.  In  fact,  I  might  men- 
tion to  you  that  our  line  was  established  as  a  result  of  contracts  with 
Chilean  Government  in  the  development  of  the  Chilean  state  rail- 
ways, providing  for  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  freight, 
which  had  to  be  moved  forward  periodically. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Did  you  not  formerly  ship  down  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  by  the  Barber  Line? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Barber  &  Co.  were  loading  agents. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  it  happened  that  Bar- 
ber &  Co.  left  that  trade  on  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  seemed  to  be  a  disagreement  between  the  princi- 
pals, the  details  of  which  I  was  not  acquainted  with.  The  line  was 
developing  and  the  business  growing,  and  called  for  special  atten- 
tion. I  liad  handled  it  and  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  re- 
quired some  one  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  it  and  I  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  line. 

Mr.  Ay'res.  There  was  no  agreement,  then,  between  your  firms  and 
the  BarV^er  Co.  that  they  should  leave  the  coast  entirely,  was  there? 

Mr.  Ry'an.  Absolutely  none;  in  fact,  they  or  anyone  else  could  go 
into  the  trade  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  ask  how  many  ships  you  are  chartering  on  time 
charters  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  six  operating  constantly,  and  we  hope  to 
increase  the  number  if  the  trade  warrants. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  sail  those  under  foreign  flags,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  owners  of  the  ships  are  a  British  firm,  and  the 
ships  are  under  the  British  flag. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  your  company  was  a  company 
and  not  a  corporation,  did  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co. ; 
the  New  York  &  South  America  Line  is  a  trade  name. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  Who  owns  it;  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  shipping  facility  pf  the  Steel  Products  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  just  a  branch  of  theirs,  which  runs  under  this 
name,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  they  get  the  British  flag  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  ships  are  owned  by  a  BritiSi  firm;  the  Products 
Co.  charters  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know;  but  do  you  not  have  to  get  a  British  incor- 
poration to  get  the  British  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  as  charterers.  The  ships  are  owned  by  Charles 
G.  Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  owners  of  the  ships  are  British,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  you  are  planning 
to  use  the  canal,  are  you  not,  for  that  trade? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  hope  to,  but  so  much  depends  on  that  question 
that  we  could  not  positively  state  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  do  you  mean  that  so  much  depends  on  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  question  of  operating. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Do  you  mean  the  tolls  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  tolls  are  an  item.  The  maintenance  of  the  ships 
imder  the  American  flag  is,  of  course,  more  expensive  than  under  the 
British  flag. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Do  you  mean  the  running  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  if  the  differential  is  $1.50  a  ton,  you  can  put  your 
ships,  perhaps,  under  the  American  flag.  I  mean,  if  you  got  through 
to  that  South  American  trade  free? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  largely  bring  it  about.    - 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  you  are  considering  that  question,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  fti'AN.  Yes:  it  is  being  considered  and  may  eventuate. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  should  like  very  much  to  ask  Mr.  Duval  another  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  Mr.  Duval,  I  heard  a  rumor  that  your  firm  is  build- 
ing four  or  five  ships  now  in  American  shipyards  for  use  in  the 
Panama  Canal  to  that  South  American  trade? 

Mr.  Duval.  No:  not  to  South  America.  The  California  trade,  the 
coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  are  intere5?ted  in  it,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dr^vAL.  Yes:  we  are  building  them  for  that  trade. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  many  such  ships  are  being  built? 

Mr.  Di  A'AL.  Four. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  tonnage  ? 

Afr.  Di'VAL.  About  40,000  tons  dead-weight. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  May  I  insert  one  item?  Reference  has  been  made  as 
to  the  proportions  of  shipments  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the 
three  lines.  I  should  like  it  noted  that  ours  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  lines  which  goes  directly  to  the  west  coast  without  stopping  on 
the  east  coast,  so  any  <istimates  made  as  to  the  number  of  steamers,  or 
proportions  of  shipments,  should  have  that'  in  mind  to  reach  the 
proper  conclusion. 
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Mr.  Aykes.  You  do  not  stop  at  Bahia  Blanca,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  agent  for 
the  Isthmian  Steamship  Line  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  trade  name  and  is  a  facilitv  of  the  Steel  Products 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  line  participate  in  any  way  in  the  pool- 
ing arrangement  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
the  American  &  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  arrangement  or  agreement  with 
any  other  line  in  reference  to  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  agreement  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman,  Or  sailings,  or  division  of  traffic,  or  in  other 
regard  whatever? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  special  line  of  itself. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rates  fixed? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  steamers  are  chartered  for  full  cargoes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  steamers  chartered  outright? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  chartered  outright. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  time  charters? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  they  are  single-trip  charters.  They  go  off 
charter  with  the  delivery  or  discharge  of  their  cargo  at  destination. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  freight  carried  by  this 
line  is  the  produce  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  total  cargo  shipped  is  that  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. — ^generally  railway  materials. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  just  one  question.  Why  is  it 
more  expensive  to  run  these  boats  under  the  American  flag,  it  they 
cost  no  more,  than  to  run  tliem  under  the  English  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  so.  Under  present  legis- 
lation foreign  ships  can  not  be  converted  to  our  flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  legislation  which  will 
enable  you  to  convert  them,  but  if  you  had  those  ships  why  would 
it  be  any  more  expensive  to  run  them  under  the  American  than 
under  the  British  flag. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wages  paid  Americans  in  the  merchant  marine  are 
higher  than  paid  in  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  vou  not  get  vour  crews  in  New  York  and  at  other 
points  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  get  foreign  seamen  and  foreign  crews  in  New 
York;  very  few  Americans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  you  not  run  your  ship  under  the  American 
flag  with  the  same  crew  you  do  now? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Partially. 

Mr.  Ryan.  "^Miv  would  they  charge  vou  anv  more  if  vou  were 
under  an  American  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  i-efer  to  the  crews,  it  is  all  a  question  of  wages. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  what  way  would  it  be  more  expensive  to  run  under 
the  American  flag? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  various  phases  of  the  question.  I  am  a  ship 
agent  and  not  an  owner.  I  am  not  fully  acquamted  with  the  various 
details. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  made  the  statement,  and  I  want  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  made  the  statement  based  on  what  I  have  understood 
to  be  the  experience  of  others. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  took  the  statement  of  others  as  be- 
ing correct,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wiellj  pretty  much  so;  but  I  am  making  a  study  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would,  and  see  why  you  can  not  run  those 
ships  over  the  same  line,  under  the  same  crew,  under  the  American 
flaij:. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  hope  there  will  be  suitable  legislation  with  a  view  to 
building  up  our  foreign  trade.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  facili- 
tate the  commerce  of  our  countr^  along  economical  lines  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  one  cent 
more,  except  you  would  have  to  pay  more  for  your  ship,  and  a  whole 
lot  more,  because  we  will  not  let  British-built  ships  fly  our  flag. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MS.  BOUVIEBr— Continned. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Referring  to  those  cargo  steamers  you  are  having  built 
for  California  trade,  Mr.  Bouvier,  has  not  Grace  &  Co.,  previous  to 
this,  in  other  years,  considered  the  subject  of  building  boats  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  you  have,  in  former  years,  received  quotations 
from  American  shipbuilders,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  found  the  prices  higher  than  across  the  ocean,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes ;  very  much. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  comparing  those  prices  you  have  received  for  cargo 
steamers  in  former  years  with  the  prices  you  are  building  these  ships 
at,  are  these  prices  a  reduction  from  the  prices  of  former  years? 
That  is,  can  you  build  now  cheaper  than  you  could  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  About  the  same  ? 

Mr.  BouvaER.  Xo;  we  have  had  different  prices  at  different  times. 
The  percentage  has  been  50  and  60  per  cent  higher;  I  think  these  are 
about  70  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  mean,  comparing  the  present  American  quotations 
with  former  American  quotations,  are  the  prices  now  a  little  less 
than  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  I  think  there  is  no  difference.  I  think  they  are 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  know  about  what  the  relative  difference  is 
between  American-built  vessels  and  those  built  abroad  as  compared 
with  previous  offers? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Just  at  the  moment  it  is  very  much  less,  because  the 
price  of  ships  has  gone  up  the  last  eight  or  nine  months  on  the  other 
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side;  but  we  are  getting  our  new  ships  from  the  other  side  now — 
British  ships — and  will  not  duplicate  the  price,  and  the  price  at 
Philadelphia  is  about  70  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Seventy  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  British? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  were  contracted  for  how  recently  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  They  were  contracted  for  the  15th  oi  August,  but 
these  ships  contracted  in  England  were  contracted  for  a  year  ago. 
A  year  ago  they  would  be  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  had  a  contract  for  a  ship  to  be  built,  what 
would  you  think  would  be  the  difference  between  the  price,  made  you 
in  Cramps  and  in  British  shipyards  to-day  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  To-day  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouviER.  About  30  to  35  per  cent  to-day. 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  against  70  j#r  cent  a  year  ago,  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  costs  about 
30  or  35  per  cent  more  to  build  a  ship  at  Cramps  to-day  than  it  does 
to  build  the  ship  abroad  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  England? 

Mr.  BomoER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  a  j'^ear  ago  about  70  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference,  then,  is  about  one-half? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  just  about. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  price  at  Cramps  has  not  materially  de- 
creased, has  it  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  foreign  price  has  increased? 

Mr.  Bouv'iER.  That  is  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  only  hope  is  that  after  awhile  the  foreign 
price  will  increase  until  the  two  come  together  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Come  together ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  there  is  no  chance  of  us  building  ships 
for  the  foreign  trade,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  adjourn  until 
Tuesday  morning,  January  21,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  January  21  j  1913, 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(  chairman )  presiding. 

Present:  Kepresentatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Ayres,  Thayer,  Burke, 
Stone,  Humphrey,  Post,  Faison,  and  Stephens. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ERNEST  M.  BULL,  VICE  PBESIDENT  A.  H.  BTJIX 
STEAKSHIP  CO.,  10  B^IDOE  STBEET,  HEW  TOBE. 


The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  business 
in  which  you  are  engaged  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Bull.  Ernest  M.  Bull,  vice  president  of  the  A.  H.  Bull 
Steamship  Co.,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  are  a  son  of  A.  H.  Bull  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  who  appeared  here  a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  vour  duties  are  as  vice 
president  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Bull.  Why,  I  have  had  charge  of  a  line  that  we  are  running 
to  Stockton  Springs,  Me.,  where  we  connect  with  the  Bangor  & 
Aristook  Railroad,  and  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  traffic, 
the  getting  of  freight,  and  making  arrangements  for  freight  and 
charters  in  all  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  your  line  is  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  to  Stockton  Springs,  Me.,  to  Porto  Rioo? 

Mr.  Bull.  T^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  also  engaged  in  the  trade  to  other 
points  on  the  south  coast? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  five  steamers  that  are  doing  a 
•* tramping"  business,  as  they  call  it — taking  full  cargoes  and  not 
package  freight  or  parts  of  cargo  from  different  people,  but  chart er- 
mg  right  out  to  one  shipper  to  load  the  steamer  to  its  entire  capa^jity. 

The  Chairman.  What  ports  do  those  steamers  run  to  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  tramp  steamers  run  to  practically  all  the  ports 
where  they  can  secure  tne  best  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  all  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  them  run  to  the  northern  ports? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  name  the  different  ports. 

Mr.  Bull.  During  the  last  year  we  have  taken  cargo  to  and  from 
the  Gulf  ports — Boca  Grand,  Port  Tampa,  New  Orleans,  Galves- 
ton, Texas  City,  and  Key  West. 

The  Chairman.  What  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 

Mr.  Bull.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard — Mayport,  Georgetown,  and 
Stockton  Springs,  and  we  take  cargo  into  Baltimore,  Carteret,  N.  J., 
and  Weymouth,  Mass,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  your  steamer  doing  a  tramp  busi- 
ness— ^you  call  them  "  tramp  steamers " — ^tell  the  committee  if  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  securing  berths  for  your  steamers  to  these 
various  ports  to  which  you  have  referred. 

Mr.  Bull.  The  tramp  steamers,  as  a  rule,  will  take  cargo  from  a 
railroad  terminal  and  take  it  right  to  a  man's  factory  or  to  his 
lumber  yard,  if  it  is  lumber,  or  if  it  is  phosphate  rock  from  Tampa 
or  Boca  Grand  it  goes  right  to  the  factories.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  getting  berths  for  that  kind  of  freight.  Almost  all  of  that 
freight  is  earned  on  local  rates  up  to  the  port,  and  there  is  no  through 
rates,  with  the  exception  that  I  believe  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  make  a  through  rate  from  its  lines  on  hard  coal  to  Boston. 
With  that  exception  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  rate  on  bulk  cargoes, 
as  far  as  phosphate  rock  or  coal  or  anything  of  that  kind  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  know  why  they  have  not  done  it;  they  could  do 
it  and  tie  it  up  just  like  they  have  the  packet  freight  business  if  they 
set  about  to  do  it,  and  I  think  at  Philadelphia  the  hard  coal  carry- 
ing is  pretty  well  confined  to  the  barges  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia 
&  Keading  Coal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience,  in  the  operation 
of  your  steamers,  with  reference  to  packet  freight  ? 

Mr.  BiTLL.  Well,  as  to  packet  freight  along  the  coast  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  any.  A  man  has  no  chance  before  he  commences. 
The  onlv  wav  we  have  been  able  to  get  into  this  business  in  Maine 
was  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  is  the  only  independent  railroad  in 
New  England ;  that  is,  outside  of  the  big  systems — the  Grand  Trunk 
or  the  New  Haven  interests.  There  is  a  paper  company  there  that 
were  having  difficulty  about  getting  their  paper  to  New^  York  in 
such  quantities  and  with  delivery  as  promptly  as  they  wanted,  and 
after  trying  schooners  they  decided  that  they  would  try  steamers, 
and  we  made  a  contract  with  them  to  carry  the  output  of  their  mills 
into  New  York. 

There  was  sufficient  tonnage  in  this  contract  to  keep  us  going — not 
much  profit  in  it,  or  not  any  profit ;  that  is,  if  we  could  not  get  any- 
thing else,  but  it  looked  to  us  as  if  it  was  a  good  chance.  There  were 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  raised  in  Aroostook  County,  and  every 
winter  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars,  so  that  if  we  could  get  the  proper 
^  rates  down  to  the  port  we  could  offer  something  better  than  the  mer- 
'  chartts  and  shippers  of  potatoes  had.  We  had  no  agreement  with  the 
railroad  whatever,  but  went  ahead  and  built  a  ship  after  we  had  this 
contract,  especially  for  this  business.  Then,  after  it  was  pretty  near 
completed  I  saw  the  railroad  people  and  they  put  in  local  rates  on 
their  road  to  Stockton  Springs,  or  Cape  Jellison  as  they  call  the 
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terminal  where  we  land,  and  we  started  to  do  business  up  there. 
Maybe  I  can  show  you  here  [referring  to  map].  Cape  Jellison  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River.  •  Stockton  Harbor  is  an  excellent 
harbor,  with  good  water,  though  it  has  been  improved,  I  think,  in 
the  last  year  by  considerable  dredging  that  the  Government  did,  and 
the  road  runs  up  to  the  Canadian  oorder.  From  Porthind  to  North- 
em  Maine  Junction,  where  the  Bangor  &  Aroost(X)k  Kailroad  con- 
nects with  the  Maine  Central,  134  miles.  There  is  territory  right 
around  the  northern  part  of  Maine  of  which  we  will  say  Bangor  is 
a  center.  Northern  Maine  Junction  is  5  miles  from  Banffor.  That 
has  considerable  business  both  east  and  west  from  New  York.  The 
local  rates  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  put  in  when  we  started  to 
points  on  their' road  enabled  us  to  reach  practically  all  their  terri- 
tory at  a  differential  rate.  The  way  the  business  was  moving  before 
we  went  in  there  was  to  Portland  and  then  by  rail  from  Portland  to 
Northern  Maine  Junction  and  then  up  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  road. 
We  saved  these  134  miles.  To  be  exact,  we  are  28  miles  from  North- 
ern Maine  Junction,  so  that  was  about  106  miles  saving  in  the  rail 
haul,  and  of  course  after  you  get  your  cargo  loaded  on  a  steamer  the 
expense  of  taking  it  into  Stodcton  was  no  more  than  taking  it  into 
Portland.  We  thought  that  we  should  have  a  lower  rate  man  the 
rate  via  Portland  to  all  this  territory  that  was  no  greater  distance 
from  Portland  than  it  was  to  Cape  Jellison,  Stockton  Harbor. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  put  in  rates  that 
were  all  right.  They  would  not  put  in  through  rates,  but  they  gave 
us  a  local  rate  that  enabled  us  to  make  our  rates  up  to  the  seaport 
point,  and  in  that  way  to  carry  a  differential  rate  to  all  their  points. 
We  did  not  try  to  get  into  the  Maine  Central  district  at  once,  for  the 
simple  reason  we  wanted  to  demonstrate  we  were  there  and  wei'e 
there  to  stay,  and  were  not  there  just  to  sell  out  as  most  of  the  other 
companies  who  have  gone  into  New  England  have  done,  to  the  New 
Haven  interests.  We  went  in  there  to  build  up  a  business,  and  we  ran 
there  for  over  a  year,  to  make  our  trips.  On  March  7  we  wrote  Mr. 
Hobbs,  who  was  vice  president  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
March  7,  1912,  as  follows : 

March  7.  1912. 
Mr.  Geob6£  S.  Hobbs, 

Maine  Central  Railroad,  Portland,  Me. 

Dear  Sib:  As  you  probably  know,  we  bave  been  running  a  line  of  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Stockton  for  sometblng  over  a  year.  We  have  ex- 
changed some  freight  with  your  road  by  usin^  your  local  tariffs  fnim  Stockton. 
These  tariffs,  however,  do  not  permit  us  to  reach  very  many  of  your  stations. 

The  geographical  location  of  Stockton  makes  it  the  natural  seaiM^rt  outlet 
for  all  points  in  Maine  that  are  at  least  no  greater  distance  from  Stockton  than 
they  are  from  Portland.  This  Is  especially  true  iu  reference  to  points  north 
and  east  of  Northern  Maine  .Tunction.  Still,  your  tariffs  to  alid  from  Stockton 
show  higher  rates  than  the  tariffs  to  these  siime  points  to  and  from  Portland. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  Inquiries  lately  for  freight  rates,  and  we  are  writ- 
ing you  to  ascertain  if  you  would  be  willing  to  either  enter  into  some  traffic 
arrangement  whereby  we  could  issue  through  bills  of  lading  to  and  from  stations 
on  your  line,  as  outlined  above;  or  would  you  be  willing  to  make  local  rates 
to  and  from  Stockton  that  would  enable  the  freight  to  take  its  most  natural 

route? 
Hoping  this  matter  may  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  we  renuUn, 

Yours,  truly, 

Ebnest  M.  Bull,  Vice  Prenident. 
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I  have  this  reply : 

Portland,  Me.,  March  P,  1912. 
B.  M.  Bull,  f 

Vice  President  A.  H.  Bull  Steamahip  Oo., 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  7tb  instant  In  regard  to  interchange 
traffic  for  points  on  our  road,  via  Stockton  Harbor,  east  and  north  of  Northern 
Maine  Junction. 

In  response  to  your  query  will  advise  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  con- 
sistently make  any  rates  to  and  from  the  territoiy  named  ^ia  Stockton  Harbor  at 
less  than  the  local  rates  named  now  in  force. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  S.  Hobbs,  Second  Vice  President. 

This  correspondence  has  been  carried  on,  and  thertf  have  been  four 
letters,  at  different  times  up  to  October  22,  which  is  the  date  of  the 
last  letter  we  have  from  him.  and  still  maintaining  the  position  that 
he  would  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  I  would  like  you  to  read  all  those  letters,  if  there  is  no 
objection  by  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Bull.  Shall  I  read  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bull.  After  that  I  allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  and  we  filed 
some  tariffs  with  the  commission,  and  I  have  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Hobbs  of  October  8,  1912: 

PoRTi^vND,  Mk.,  Octohrr  8,  1012. 
Ebnest  M.  Hull, 

Vioe  President  A.  H.  B-ull  Steamship  Co., 

10  Bridge  Street,  Xew  York,  N.  y. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  freight  traffic  moviug  through 
Stockton  Hnrbor  in  both  directions  to  and  from  stations  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad : 

Will  you  please  advise  me  If  your  freight  tariffs  are  now  published  with  the 
Interstate  C'onmierce  Commission,  in  order  that  we  may  Icnow  whether  we  can 
properly  issue  bills  of  lading  on  shipments  routed  from  our  stations  via  your 
line. 

We  would  like  this  information,  with  copies  of  tariffs,  at  an  early  date,  In 
order  to  know  lust  what  instructions  to  issue  to  our  agents  on  this  subject 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  S.  Hobbs,  Second  Vice  President. 

In  I'eply  to  that  letter  I  wrote  as  follows  on  October  14, 1912 : 

October  14,  1912. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hobbs, 

Svoond  Vice  President  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Portland,  Me, 

Dear  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  October  8  received.  Inclosed  please  find  copies  of 
tariffs  that  we  have  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  reference  to  the  interchange  of  business  with  your  company^  we  beg  to 
call  your  attention  again  to-  our  letter  to  you  of  March  7.  I  can  not  help  but 
feel  that  the  rates  to  and  from  points  on  your  line  are  most  unfair  in  trying  to 
force  business  through  Portland  which,  from  Stockton  Springs*  geographical 
location,  would  natunilly  pass  through  that  port.  Your  letter  makes  me  hope 
that  possibly  you  see  the  Injustice  of  this  situation  and  perhaps  are  now  willing 
to  make  more  eqiiitable  rates  to  and  from  points  no  greater  distance  from  Stock- 
ton than  they  are  from  Portland. 

Yours,  truly,  Ernest  M.  Bull, 

Vice  President. 

We  received  no  answer  to  that,  but  he  wrote  us  again  on  October 
18, 1912,  asking  for  copies  of  some  other  tariffs  that  we  had  filed  with 
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the  commission.    We  answered  that  letter  on  October  21,  1913,  as 
follows : 

OOTOBEB  21.  1912. 

Mr.  6.  S.  HoBBS. 

Second  Vice  President, 

Maine  Central  Railroad  Traffic  Department,  Portland,  Me. 

Deah  Sir:  Your  favor  October  18,  file  45,  reference  I.  C.  C,  Nos.  1  and  3, 
receiyed.  No.  1  is  an  index  number,  and  No.  3  is  the  official  classification 
which  we  were  obliged  to  file  in  order  to  use  same  until  the  next  classification 
is  published.    The  tariffs  we  have  already  sent  you  complete  all  I.  O.  0.  tarlff& 

We  are  rather  disappointed  not  to  have  anything  from  you  in  reference  to 
change  of  your  tariffs  between  points  on  your  road  and  Stockton  Harbor.  We 
have  repeatedly  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  rates  from  Port- 
land that  are  anywhere  from  a  mile  to  100  miles  nearer  Stockton  Springs 
are  lower  than  they  are  from  the  latter  point.  In  all  fairness  some  adjustment 
of  this  situation  should  be  made,  and  we  had  hoped  when  hearing  from  you 
previously  that  It  showed  an  inclination  to  adjust  these  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory rates.  We  are  therefore  disappointed  to  have  your  letter  without  your 
touching  on  this  subject  at  all. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  what  your  attitude  Is  in  reference  to  these  rates, 
and  oblige, 

Tours,  truly,  Ernest  M.  Bull,  Vice  President. 

On  October  22, 1912,  we  had  this  reply : 

Portland,  Me.,  October  22,  1912. 
E.  M.  Bull, 

Vice  President  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co., 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  y.  7. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  2l8t  instant,  will  ask  if  it  is  your 
proposition  to  make  the  same  through-freight  ratcfs  between  points  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  New  York  City  via  Stockton  Harbor  as  are  currently  in  effect 
via  Portland  and  Boston  on  the  same  commodities. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  reply,  the  matter  referred  to  in  your  letter  will  be 
given  further  consideration. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  S.  Hobbb,  Second  Vice  President. 

Our  next  letter  was  October  25,  1912,  to  which  we  have  had  no 
reply.    It  is  as  follows: 

October  25,  1912. 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hobbs, 

Second  Vice  President  Maine  Central  Railroad.  Portland,  Me. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  October  22  received.  To  make  all  the  rates  via  your 
line  the  same  as  the  current  rates  now  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Maine  would  be 
to  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  water  transportation  and  that 
the  geographical  position  of  Cape  Jellison  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  neighboring 
territory. 

We  do  not  expect  rates  to  points  nearer  Portland  than  they  are  to  Cape 
Jellison  to  be  as  low  as  via  Cape  Jellison  as  they  are  via  Portland,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  rates  via  Portland  should  be  as  low  to  points  adjacent  to  Cape 
Jellison  as  they  are  via  the  latter  port.  In  other  words,  certain  sections  of 
northern  Maine  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  water  transportation  through 
the  excellent  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  of  Stockton  Harbor. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  services  via  Stockton  Springs  are  only  weekly 
as  against  the  more  frequent  sailings  through  Boston  and  Portland. 

However,  our  main  reason  for  a  differential  rate  from  certain  points  is  that 
the  traffic  through  Cape  Jellison  follows  the  most  economical  course,  and  when 
you  can  avoid  100  miles  of  rail  haul,  the  public  is  entitled  surely  to  at  least 
some  of  the  saving  from  the  more  economical  water  route. 
Yours,  truly, 

Brnest  M.  Bull,  Vice  President. 
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We  have  no  reply  to  that.  I  also  wrote  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Co.,  as  they  connected  with  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  at 
Brownville  Junction,  as  follows : 

New  Tobk,  AuOust  24,  1912, 

Mr.  W.  M.   KiKKPATBICK, 

Vive  President,  Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Manager, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Deab  Sib:  Probably  you  know  we  are  running  steamship  service  between 
New  York  and  Stockton  SprinpH.  Me.,  where  we  connect  with  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Railroad. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  for  rates  to  your  short  Ijne  points  in 
Maine,  also  St.  John,  St.  Stei)hen,  Milltowu,  WmHistock,  Fredericton.  On  account 
of  the  geographical  location  of  Stockton  Springs,  the  most  economical  way  to 
ship  this  business  would  be  through  that  i>oint  via  Brownville  Junction.  How- 
ever, at  the  i)resent  time  the  rales  in  effect  from  that  point  being  materially 
higher  than  from  Portland,  in  most  instances,  prevents  us  from  handling  any 
of  this  business. 

Would  your  company  be  willing  to  join  with  us  in  making  through  rates  to 
the  points  mentioned,  and  any  other  that  we  might  mutually  find  advantageous? 

We  believe  that  on  account  of  the  longer  water  haul  from  New  York,  that  we 
could  afford  to  establish  a  differential  rate  via  Stockton  Springs,  but  if  this  is 
objectionable  to  you,  would  you  be  willing  to  join  us  in  establishing  the  present 
through  rates  to  the  jwiuts  above  mentioned. 

We  are  sending  a  cojiy  of  tills  letter  to  Mr.  Wicke,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Raugor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  asking  if  he  would  be  willing  to  join  in  these 
rates,  if  your  company  consents  to  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Ebnrst  M.  Bull,  Vice  President. 

In  reply  to  that  we  received  the  following  letter : 

MoNTBEAL,  August  29,  1012, 
E.  M.  Bull.  Esq., 

^'i(^e  President  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  Xew  York.  Y.  Y. 

Dear  Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  August  24.  i^egardin;!  raites  to  iM)ints  on 
our  line  In  Maine  and  Xew  Brunswick  via  Stockton  Springs  and  Brownville 
Junction.  * 

I  have  given  this  matter  considerntion,  but  at  the  present  time  can  not  see 
our  way  clear  to  join  in  through  rates  via  the  route  in  question. 
Yours,  truly. 

W.   M.   KlRKPATRICK. 

Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Manager. 

The  letters  above  incorporated  into  the  record  were  marked  "  Ex- 
hibit No.  56  "  and  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  BtTLL.  Just  to  illustrate  that,  I  jotted  down  here  one  or  two 
ratCvS.  For  example,  the  rates  from  Portland  to  Lincohi,  Me.,  which 
is  about  50  miles  north  of  Bangor,  on  the  six  classes  are  33  cents,  28 
cents,  23  cents,  18  cents,  14  cents,  and  11  cents. 

To  arrive  at  the  rate  from  Cape  Jellison  or  Stockton  Harbor  we 
have  to  add  the  local  tariff  to  Northern  Maine  Junction  and  then 
use  a  Maine  Central  local  tariff  from  Northern  Maine  Junction  to 
Lincoln.  Adding  those  two  together  makes  the  rates  on  the  different 
clas.ses  39  cents 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  from  Portland  to  where? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  Portland  to  Lincoln,  Me.  Lincoln  is  north  of 
Bangor  about  50  miles  or  00  miles.  I  will  just  draw  a  line  around 
Stockton  Springs  [marking  on  map].  Lincoln  is  up  there,  Stocktcm 
Harbor  is  here,  and  Portland,  you  see,  is  away  down  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  go  over  your  illustration  again. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  will  make  the  comparisons  of  the  different  classes. 
From  Portland  to  Lincoln  first-class  freight  is  33  cents.  From 
Stockton  Harbor  to  Lincoln  it  is  39  cents ;  on  second-class  freight 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  6  cents  less  from  Portland  to 
Lincoln  than  from  Stockton  Harbor  to  Lincoln? 

Mr.  Buij;..  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman^  The  distance  is  how  much  greater? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  distance  from  Portland  is  106  miles,  and  there  is 
this  from  Cape  Jellison 

The  Chairman.  To  Stockton  Harbor? 

Mr.  Bull.  To  Stockton  Harbor;  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  you  charge  higher  on  the  shorter  haul? 

Mr.  Bull.  Higher  on  the  shorter  haul ;  yes,  sir.  On  second  class 
the  rate  from  Portland  to  Lincoln  is  28  cents;  from  Cape  Jellison 
it  is  32  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  be  uniform;  you  mean 
Stockton  Harbor? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes ;  the  particular  dock  we  land  at  is  called  Cape  Jel- 
lison.    I  am  afraid  I  do  use  one  term  for  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  repeat  that  from  Portland  to  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Bull.  From  Portland  to  Lincoln  the  second-class  freight  is 
28  cents.  From  Stockton  Harbor  to  Lincoln  the  second-class  freight 
is  32  cents. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  Lincoln  a  common  transfer  point? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  a  point  taken  at  random.  I  could  take 
Eastport  or  any  place  up  there,  and  you  would  see  the  same  differ- 
ence m  the  rates. 

Mr.  Humfhrry.  The  object  being  what?  To  throw  the  trade  to 
Portland  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes ;  so  the  Maine  Central  gets  a  Icmger  haul. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  throw  it  to  Portland  because  they 
own  the  line  to  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Bltju.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  the  only  independent  line  that  is 
running  into  New  England  from  New  York,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  gave  you  fair 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  gave  us  fair  local  rates ;  that  is,  they  made  their 
rates  locally  so  we  could  do  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  far  toward  Lincoln,  for  instance,  does  that 
road  go 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  there  any  steamship  line  running 
from  Portland  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  part  of 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  does  that  belong  to  now? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  suppose  that  as  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  has  taken 
over  the  Metropolitan  Line  the  New  Haven  road  is  largely  interested 
in  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford^ 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  about  the  genealogy  of  that  concern — ^what 
company  is  that  ? 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  That  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Corporation  ? 
.Air.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 
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Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  the  majority  of  the  stock  m  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Corporation  is  owned  oy  the  New  England  Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  so. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  all  the  stock  of  the  New  England  Navigation 
Co.  is  owned  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Bailroad ! 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  there  any  railroad  commission  in  Maine? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  that  a  railroad  commission  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed, but  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Thatbr.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  could  apply  to 
them 

Mr.  Bull.  All  these  rates  that  I  am  speaking  of  are  under  I.  C.  C. 
numbers.  You  may  think  I  should  take  them  then  to  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission.  Well,  the  trouble  with  that  is  this.  While 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  understand,  did  pass  a  law  in  which 
they  ffave  the  power  to  the  commission  to  name  through  rates,  even 
Ihou^  one  of  the  connecting  lines  was  a  water  carrier,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  if  the  railroads  fought  it  it  would  be  carried  up  to  the 
Commerce  Court  and  we  might  get  a  decision  any  time  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

I  have  thought  that  the  Maine  Central,  on  account  of  the  conges* 
tion  and  the  lock  of  cars  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  would  find  out 
we  were  really  a  help  to  them,  and  w^  would  be  a  help  to  them,  and 
we  would  be  a  help  to  their  merchants.  If  they  can  sell  their  seed 
potatoes  in  Maine  and  get  the  money  and  get  it  auick — ^they  only 
want  seed  potatoes  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  ana  after  th^t  time 
hag  gone  there  is  no  use  for  them.  I  thought  they  would  come  around 
to  see  that  if  we  simply  minded  our  own  business  and  worked  along 
with  what  we  had  they  would  come  around  to  that  point  of  view, 
because  there  are  other  considerations  in  it.  There  is  a  paper 
mill  in  Madison  that  we  could  probably  have  gotten  some  business 
from  to  New  York.  There  is  a  rate  from  Madison  to  Portland  of 
7  cents  where  the  paper  is  destined  for  points  beyond  Portland ;  say, 
for  example,  into  New  York.  The  distance  from  Madison  to  Port- 
land is  99  miles.  The  distance  from  Madison  to  Northern  Maine 
Junction  is  80  miles.  This  paper  mill  asked  the  Maine  Central  Bail- 
road  if  they  would  put  in  the  same  rate  up  to  Northern  Maine  Junc- 
tion as  they  did  into  Cortland  of  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  They 
would  not  do  it.  They  put  in  a  rate  of  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Then  the  rate  from  Northern  Maine  Junction  to  Stockton  Harbor 
was  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  far  is  it  from  Northern  Maine  Junction  to  Stock- 
ton Harbor? 
'Mr.  Bull.  One  hundred  and  eight  miles. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  hundred  and  eight  miles  as  against 

Mr.  Bull.  As  against  99.  It  makes  the  difference  of  an  11-cent 
rate  as  again  a  7-cent  rate.  If  they  had  made  the  through  rate  9  cents 
we  could  have  done  business  on  the  9-cent  rate.  We  could  have 
slirunk  our  proportion  and  had  enough  to  make  a  very  good  thing 
of  it  at  that.  Cars  are  coming  up  from  the  South.  I'here  is  more 
trade  comes  out  of  the  northern  part  of  Maine  than  goes  in.    They 
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could  have  taken  those  cars  and  had  them  up  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  to  take  lumber  and  potatoes  and  tnings  like  that  out.  And 
I  believed  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  see  that,  and  I  believed 
that  if  we  could  get  them  around  peaceably  it  was  better  than  trying 
to  force  an  issue. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  the 
same  roadt 

Mr.  Buu«.  The  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  are  all  under  one  control,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  difference  in  trackage?  Where  is  the 
Maine  Central  from  and  to,  and  where  is  the  Boston  &  Maine  from 
and  to?  . 

Mr.  Bull.  The  Boston  &  Maine  runs  up  to  PortlancL  and  then,  I 
think,  the  southern  part  of  Maine  they  cover.  The  Maine  Central 
starts  at  Portland  and  carries  on  up  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  all  under  the  same  management? 

Mr.  Bull.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  it  all  winds  up  in  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  this  New  England  Navigation  Co.  a  steamship 
line  which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  separated  from  Morse  in  1907? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  I  think  Morse  had  the  Metropolitan  Line.  The 
New  England  Navigation  Co.  now  has  it  You  see,  this  general  prop-* 
osition,  prorating  with  the  railroad,  makes  it  possible  for  a  railroad 
at  any  port  to  a&solutely  throw  their  business  the  way  they  want  it. 
You  take,  for  instance,  at  Jacksonville  or  any  of  the  southern  ports« 
Suppose  a  man  said,  "  Here,  there  is  a  pretty  good  business  down 
there.  People  have  made  some  complaints,  and  they  have  asked  me 
to  go  in."  Well,  he  would  go  in  there,  and  beyond  local  business^ 
the  port-to-port  business,  he  could  not  compete. 

The  older  company  that  had  the  prorating  arrangements  with  the 
railroad  could  cut  the  local  business  just  as  low  as  they  pleased.  On 
any  business  that  was  beyond  the  port  they  would  maintain  their 
rates,  because  almost  in  every  case — I  thiuK  probably  Texas  is  the 
only  States  where  everybody  gets  the  same  rate  from  the  port — but 
in  almost  every  case  there  is  enough  difference  between  the  local 
rates  to  and  from  the  port  and  the  through  rate  so  that  the  local 
line  that  had  no  prorating  arrangement  would  simply  get  the  loading 
and  discharging  expenses  for  his  freight.  If  he  got  that  he  would 
be  lucky,  in  some  cases. 

If  that  is  permissible,  there  would  be  no  way  of  stopping  them 
from  applying  it  to  lumber,  which  the  schooners  carry  now  and  some 
steamers  carry  and  independents  carry.  They  could  apply  it  to  coal ; 
they  could  apply  it  to  any  commodity  that  they  thought  fit,  and  just 
as  soon  as  tney  have  a  favored  connection  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  line  is  owned  by  the  railroad  or  whether  it  is  a  connec- 
tion, with  these  privileges ;  there  is  ajbsolutely  no  difference.  In  fact^ 
I  think  railroad  lines  are  just  as  well,  because  you  know  where  to 
find  them,  and  if  it  is  a  favored  connection  you  do  not  know  where 
it  is. 

Mr.  Whjson  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  I  understand  from  your  state- 
ment that  in  the  ports  of  all  States  except  Texas,  when  a  prorating 
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arrangement  is  made,  that  every  steamship  line  is  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  that  prorating  arrangement? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  Here  is  a  case  right  here  where 
they  refused  to  do  it,  and  it  is  so  in  everything.  You  take  the  Clyde 
Line — any  of  these  lines — and  they  have  their  prorating  arrange- 
ments; and,  for  example,  supposing  we  wanted  to  take 

The  Chairman.  At  what  other  ports  have  you  tried  to  get  pro- 
rating privileges  and  have  been  refused?  Name  the  ports  and  name 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  Bull.  In  1907,  just  to  get  this  information,  without  any  idea 
that  I  could  do  it — I  knew  I  could  not — I  do  not  recall  the  names  or 
I  do  not  recall  who  they  are — ^but  there  was  a  concern  that  was 
Using  a- great  deal  of  pig  iron  in  Port  Chester,  I  think  it  was,  and  I 
asked  them  if  I  reduced  the  rate  of  25  cents  if  they  could  load  an  en- 
tire steamer.  They  were  buying  their  pig  iron  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
1  wrote  the  Southern  Railway,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  asked  them 
what  their  rates  on  pig  iron  would  be  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk. 
They  replied  that  the  rate  was  $3.25 — the  rate  through 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  means  a  ton? 

Mr.  BuLii.  A  ton ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  Norfolk  in  what  State? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  Birmingham  to  Norfolk,  Va.  The  thr6ugh  rate 
from  Birmingham  to  New  York  was  $4.25,  I  think,  at  that  time. 
That  left  a  dollar  for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  the  pig  iron  at 
Norfolk.  That  was  hardly  margin  enough  to  carr\'  pig  iron,  becauf^e 
each  car  has  to  be  kept  separate,  and  it  is  not  a  very  fast  cargo  to 
handle.  At  any  rate,  you  could  not  make  any  saving  on  the  through 
rate.  I  was  not  able  to  find  out  how  that  $4.25  was  divided  between 
the  Southern  Railwav  and  the  existing  line  between  Norfolk  and 
New  York.  My  idea  is  that  the  Southern  Railway  got  $2.50  to  $2.65 
and  left  $1.60  to  $1.75  to  the  Old  Dominion  Line.  If  1  could  have 
gotten  $1.60  or  $1.75  or  less  out  of  the  through  rate  for  my  haul  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  it  for  $1.50  or  $1.40  at  that  time 
and  made  good  money  on  it  and  saved  the  consumer  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  if 

Mr.  Bull.  I  say  if  I  could  have  gotten — if  they  would  have  carried 
It  to  Norfolk  at  the  same  rate  they  carried  it  to  Norfolk  on  their  pro- 
rating arrangement,  say,  from  $2.50  to  $2.60 — there  is  no  way  I  know 
of  by  which  you  could  get  that  information;  it  is  not  published,  at 
any  rate — that  would  have  left  $1.60  or  $1.75.  We  could  have  carried 
it  ?or  $1.50  or  possibly  $1.40  and  have  made  money  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  Norfolk  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Bt  LL.  From  Norfolk  to  New  York.  That  would  have  saved 
the  man  who  was  buying  the  pig  iron  25  to  30  cents  a  ton.  I  simply 
give  this  as  an  illustration,  not  that  the  Old  Dominion  Line  is  any 
particular  offender.  It  is  the  system,  it  has  been  the  practice,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  I'o  what  railroad  does  the  Old  Dominion  Line 
belong? 

Mr.  Bi^LL.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  there  are  six  that  are  interested 
in  that.  I  do  not  know  what  their  names  are,  but  I  understand  that 
all  the  railroads  that  run  into  Norfolk — five  or  six  of  them — are  in- 
terested in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  independent  line? 
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Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  the  Southern  Railroad  to  give  you  the 
same  rates  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  that  was  given  the  Old 
Dominion  Line? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  that  time  it  was  perfectly  legal  and  per* 
fectly  right  that  it  should,  because  I  wrote  in  reference  to  it.  In 
1907 — the  laws  have  been  chan^d  somewhat  since  then — I  wrote  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  asked  them  if  that  was  so, 
and  they  said  yes,  that  was,  that  they  had  the  right;  that  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  them  from  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  you  the  same  rate  that  they  gave 
the  Old  Dominion  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  they  had  the  right  to  give  me  the  local  rate  and  not 
the  prorating  arrangement.  At  that  time,  in  1907,  they  did  have  the 
right.  On  this  last  law  there  has  been  no  decision  rendered  in  any 
case  of  which  I  know,  but  I  think  the  law  would  have  covered.  I  believe 
on  freight  that  is  to  be  water  borne  from  any  port  every  line,  every 
steamship  company,  should  have  the  same  fates  as  any  other  line, 
with  no  discrimination  by  prorating  or  other  arrangement.  They 
call  it  prorating;  they  do  not  call  it  discrimination,  but  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Manifestly,  if  they  would  give  you  the  same  rate 
from  Norfolk  to  New  York  they  give  to  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  that 
would  be  discrimination. 

Mr.  Bull.  You  take  last  year,  or  the  year  before  last,  in  these 
potato  movements  to  the  southeastern  territory  we  did  not  have 
through  rates  with  them ;  with  any  of  the  lines.  We  made  applica- 
tion to  the  water  lines  out  of  New  York  and  could  not  get  any  satis- 
faction. Finally  the  Old  Dominion  Line  stepped  in  and  helped  us 
out,  and  they  put  in  rates  with  us  into  the  southeast.  Then  after 
that,  although  previous  to  that  the  Clyde  Line  had  said  they  did  not 
care  to  put  any  rates  in  with  us;  but  we  had  to  make  the  rates  the 
same  as  the  regular  rates  via  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Koad,  or  through  any  other  source.  If  we  shrunk  our  proportion,  for 
example,  up  to  New  York,  they  got  the  benefit  of  that.  We  could 
not  give  that  back  to  the  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  water  rate  had  to  be  the  same  as  the 
rail  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  the  connecting  lines  got  the  difference;  they  would 
rot  let  us  in  on  the  same  proportionate  rate  up  to  New  York  that 
they  would  via  the  New"  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  or  other 
roads. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  of  that  as  giving  you  the  same  rate  from 
Norfolk  to  New  York  as  they  gave  the  Old  Dominion  Line;  rather 
that  would  be  giving  you  the  same  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Nor- 
folk that  they  gave  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  or  give  us  the  same  through  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  charge  you  no  more  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Norfolk  than  they  charge  the  other  roads  in  their  rate 
writing  differentiating? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  say  not,  Wcause  if  we  ship  locally  they  charge 
the  local  rate,  but  you  see  they  get  around  it  by  making  a  prorate  and 
dividing  the  rate;  so  really  nobody  knows  what  that  division  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  prorating  with  the  Old  Dominion  Line  would  be 
the  same,  taking  it  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk,  $2.50  a  ton  ? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  Old  Dominion  Line  gets  the  balance  of  the 
through  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  with  you  they  would  leave  you  a  less  amount? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  charge  the  local  rate  up  to  Norfolk,  for  example, 
of  $3.25. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  leave  you  less  than  $1  for  your  haul? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  law  should  pro- 
vide that  the  railroads  should  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  its  local  rate,  for  instance,  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk, 
and  its  through  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk,  and  that  rate 
should  be  open  to  all  steamship  companies  trading  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  proviso  that  the  company  that  is  go- 
ing to  handle  the  freight  from  their  connecting  road  has  some  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  protect  the  shipper  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  the  real  solution  of  it  and  the  only  solution 
of  it  ultimately  be  to  prescribe  that  the  rates  from  Birmingham,  for 
instance,  to  Norfolk  should  be  an  absolute  rate  and  never  varied  from 
in  combinati(m  with  any  railway — I  mean  with  any  ship  line? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  a  traffic  matter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  to  stop  the  prorating? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  a  traffic  matter  that  I  do  not  know.  Your  idea 
is  to  make  the  rates  up  to  Norfolk,  for  example,  or  up  to  any  tide- 
water point,  absolutely  the  same? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  to  have  no  prorating  by  which  the  local  rates 
will  vary. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  potato  shipment.  Do 
1  imderstand  the  prorating  in  that  instance  with  the  Dominion  and 
the  New  Haven  concerns  was  an  old  rail  shipping  arrangement  or 
was  it 

Mr.  Bull  (interposing).  It  is  a  rail  and  water  shipping  arrange- 
ment. Practically  all  the  potatoes  that  move  from  Maine  into  wie 
Southeast,  many  of  them  go  through  Boston  and  then  by  the  Mer- 
chants &  Miners,  or  the  Savannah  Line,  or  the  Clyde  Line  into  the 
southeastern  territory — that  is,  right  down  to  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina,  through  that  district. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  carried  by  water  to  those 
ports,  to  the  southeastern  ports  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  to  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Charleston,  and  dif- 
ferent places.  We  want  to  bring  them  into  New  York  and  then  ship 
them  by  the  same  lines  on  down  on  account  of  the  haul  from  the 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  points  into  Cape  Jellison  or  into  Stockton 
Harbor,  being  shorter  they  can  get  their  cars  back  quicker  and  avoid 
the  shortage  of  cars  that  almost  invariably  takes  place  in  wintertime 
up  there;  they  can  turn  their  cars  around  Just  that  much  faster.  The 
Clyde  Line  refused  absolutely  at  first  to  take  any  part  of  it.  They 
have  two  associations  in  New  York,  one  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of,  it  is  an  association  composed  of  the  regular  lines  in  which 
they  discuss  freight  matters. 

I  know  that  in  this  case  when  we  made  applications  for  through 
rates  it  had  to  be  presented  to  this  meeting  three  times;  after  that 
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any  line  that  insisted  on  making  through  rates  with  us  had  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  so.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  made  the  through  rate. 
They  forced  a  pretty  good  bargain,  as  far  as  the  division  of  rate  was 
concerned,  because  they  were  the  only  ones  who  would  make  it  with 
us ;  so  we  had  to  allow  them  12  cents,  and  I  did  on  the  understanding 
that  I  did  not  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  other  roads  or  the 
other  steamship  companies.  Well,  that  went  along  all  ri^ht  for  a 
year;  then  when  we  got  through  rates  with  the  Old  Dominion  Line, 
the  Clyde  Line,  and  the  Savannah  Line,  seeing  there  was  some  move- 
ments coming  that  way,  they  agreed  to  let  us  in  by  way  of  their 
lines,  and  I  made  an  arrangement  with  them  at  14  cente — a  little 
better  division  than  I  had  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  because  I  was 
in  the  territory  then  and  12  cents  was  pretty  close.  Well,  evidently 
they  compared  notes  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  Clyde  Line 
and  the  Savannah  Line  found  I  was  only  paying  the  Old  I)ominion 
Line  12  cents,  so  they  hauled  off  and  would  not  pay  me  any  more 
than  12  cents.  Then,  through  a  mix-up,  the  way  the  tariff  was 
formed — through  a  concurrence  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Road  had 
given  to  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  which  had  been  withdrawn — ^the 
rates  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  at  present  are  withdrawn,  and  it  is 
a  question  if  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  does  not  give  that  concurrence 
back,  whether  we  will  have  any  rates  into  the  Southeast ;  but  I  hope 
that  matter  will  be  straightened  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  other  roads  discriminated  against  you 
in  the  matter  of  terminals  or  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  because  we  have  not  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
that  they  could.  It  is  pretty  expensive,  you  know,  to  get  a  boat  into 
a  port  with  general  freight  on  and  find  out  you  can  not  do  business, 
and  you  had  better  not  try  it. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  why  that  is  true.  You 
say  it  is  expensive ;  they  can  not  afford  to  make  the  experiment  ? 

Mr.  BuiiL.  Why,  take  Jacksonville,  for  example.  Jacksonville  takes 
a  lot  of  freight,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  freight  passes  in  both  directions 
through  Jacksonville.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  freight  that  goes 
locally  to  that  port.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  that  passes  through  there  that 
never  stops  at  all.  If  we  should  start  a  line  to  Jacksonville  without  a 
prorating  arrangement  with  the  railronds  the  Clyde  Line  could  cut 
the  local  rate  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  cut  the  local  rates  all  to 
pieces  "  ? 

,Mr.  Bull.  Business  going  to  Atlanta  would  move  on  a  through 
rate.  Fruit  from  southern  Florida  would  move  on  a  through  rate, 
and  on  account  of  the  prorating  arrangement  the  existing  steamship 
line  has  through  Jacksonville  we  could  not  secure  any  part  of  this 
business,  as  the  sum  of  any  rate  we  could  make  to  or  from  Jackson- 
ville, plus  the  inland  local  rate,  would  be  higher  than  the  through 
rate.  Therefore,  the  existing  line  could  make  a  profit  on  the  through 
business  and  cut  the  port-to-port  business  so  as  to  make  it  unpront- 

able. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  would  you  have  to  pay  that  prorating? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  would  have  to  pay  the  local  rates  in  order  to  get 
that  business,  and  they  could  go  on  with  the  cut  in  the  port-to-port 
business  indefinitely  until  they  would  kill  any  new  line. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  your  through  rate  bein^  $100  on  a 
certain  commodity — a  certain  quantity  of  it — ^if  j^ou  had  to  paj  $75 
of  that  to  the  local  roads  to  carry  it  to  the  ultimate  destination  it 
would  leave  you  only  $25,  while  they  might  be  getting  $50? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  through  rate  below 
what  you  could  give  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  exactly  the  point,  and  they  get  $50 
and  better,  too. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  would  give  a  through  rate  on  that  piece  of  freight 
for  $100? 

.  Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  would  get  $50  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  might  have  to  charge  $125  in  order  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York,  from  the 
local  freight,  they  could  cut  that  until  you  could  not  live  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  exactly  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  through  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  they  would  be  making  money  on  their 
through  business  right  straight  along,  and  on  their  local  business 
they  would  simply  meet  competition. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads  at  these  several  points  where  these 
linos  are  running  in  affiliation  with  railroads  will  not  let  you  in  so 
that  you  can  compete  with  them  on  other  business  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  will  not  let  anybody  in  except  their  regular  con- 
nections. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  instance  from  Jackscmville,  it  is  the  Clyde 
Line? 

Mr.  BiTLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  railroad-owned  line? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  Clvde  Line — 1  do  not  know  who  owns  it.  It  is  in 
the  combination  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co* 
It  is  hard  to  tell  who  it  belongs  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  they  reduced  the  rate  to  let 
you  in  on  the  same  basis.  You  are  testifying  now  from  your  ex- 
perience in  the  business? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I  have  never  made  the  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  roads  running  into  Jacksonville,  but  where  I  have 
not  made  it  I  have  seen  it,  and  everybody  else  knows  it  is  true;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  run  up  against  it  in  one  place,  and  that 
deters  you  from  running  up  against  it  in  others? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  that  the  Texas  situation  was  different.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  go  into  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No.  sir;  we  never  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  tliink  you  will  find  that  the  Texas  laws  contemplate 
a  different  situation,  but  they  probably  find  that  as  to  these  through 
rates  they  are  bound  by  the  interstate  legislation  and  can  not  effect 
the  result  that  you  think  of. 
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Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  an  idea — I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  situation — that  the  rates  out  of  Galveston  to  Texas  conmion 
points  were  the  same  as  based  on  through  rates,  but  whether  based 
on  the  local  rate  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  vou  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  may  be;  I  never  studied  the  tariffs  particularly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  the  reason  that  the  State  commission  has  no  con- 
^trol  over  the  through  rate  from  New  York  via  Galveston  into  interior 
points.  They  can  not  control  it.  My  understanding  is  they  have 
the  same  wall  that  run  against  there. 

Mr.  Bull.  Of  course,  there  have  been  lines — you  see.  the  Texas 
City  Steamship  Co.  went  into  Texas  City 

Mr.  Hardy'.  What  is  tliat? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  Texas  City  Co.;  the  Mallory  Line  bought  them 
out — ^that  is,  part  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  bought  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  run  a  line  to  Key 
West,  Tampa,  and  New  Orleans,  and  Clyde  Line  bought  them  out. 
They  are  under  Clyde  Line  domain  now — ^that  is,  all  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  Most  of  the  lines  have 
gotten  in.  I  think  the  Texas  City  got  in  by  making  a  contract  with 
the  Steel  Corporation,  just  like  we  made  a  contract  with  the  paper 
company  to  take  so  much  fi'eight  at  the  certain  rate,  irrespective 
of  the  competition,  and  if  you  can  get  anybody  to  make  a  contract 
you  can  give  the  regular  lines  a  ''  pretty  good  run  for  their  money  " 
before  they  cut  you  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  the  contract  lasts? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aykes.  These  points,  Jacksonville,  Savannah,  and  so  on — did 
you  ever  have  any  difficulty  getting  terminal  facilities  or  dockage 
facilities  there  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  do  not  go  into  very  many  Atlantic  ports.  When  I 
said  Mayport,  that  is  coal.  We  carry  coal  into  Mayport  for  some  of 
the  railroads  or  for  local  consumption,  and  the  coal  men  usually  have 
their  own  terminal  facilities ;  and  at  Florida  points,  Boca  Grand  and 
Port  Tampa,  we  carry  phosphate  rock  from  there  and  coal  down. 
The  coal  goes  to  the  railroad  largely,  and  the  facilities  for  handling 
phosphate  rock  are  excellent,  and  that  has  not  been  brought  under 
any  prorating  arrangement,  so  you  take  your  turn  as  you  arrive. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  a  little  puzzled  to  know  why  they  do  not 
adopt  the  same  methods  with  regard  to  cargo  freight  as  they  have 
with  reference  to  package  freight,  and  drive  you  out  completely. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  when  the  other  is  sewed  up  ti^ht  enough  that 
that  will  be  the  next  step.  I  think  I  am  right.  It  is  already  so  as 
far  as  Philadelphia  in  hard  coal  is  cohcemedinto  Boston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  amazement  you  have  is  at  their  moderation? 

Mr.  Bull.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  only  astonished  at  their  moderation?  [No 
response.] 

Mr.  Ayrks.  Mr.  Bull,  the  other  day  we  had  some  testimony  from 
your  father  which  led  us  to  believe  that  as  to  the  package  freight  it 
would  be  impossible,  perhaps,  not  only  to  get  proratino:  arrangement 
as  you  suggest,  but  to  get  opportunity  to  handle  it  at  all. 
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Mr.  BtnuL.  My  personal  belief  is  that  there  is  more  ways  of  "  killing 
a  cat  than  drowning  it,"  and  if  anybody  tried  to  force  an  issue  that 
you  would  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  the  cars  when  your 
steamer  got  there  which  belonged  to  you,  and  there  are  lots  of  things 
that  can  happen,  you  know.  Suppose  a  car  out  in  the  freight  yard, 
or  four  or  five  cars,  were  lost  and  were  mixed  up.  I  believe  that 
would  be  so  if  you  forced  the  issue. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  you  have  never  had  any  practical  experience  ? 

Mr.  BuLu  No ;  we  have  never  tried  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  them  to  lose  the  cars  and 
not  have  cars  to  take  your  cargo,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  BuLJL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  easily  tell  where  the  fault  was? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  would  not  want  to  try  it  on  a  forced  issuer 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  correspondence  you  care  to 
submit  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  for  this  [  indicating 
certain  documents].  It  is  in  1907  and  simply  is  correspondence  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  that  time.  I  ao  not  know  if 
it  is  of  any  value  to  you  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  so.    Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  were  giving  us  the  classification  awhile  ago,  but 
did  not  carry  out  that.  Right  on  that  point,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
complete  the  comparison  for  all  the  rates  of  freight. 

Mr.  Bull.*  I  have  just  taken  the  six  classes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Six  classes.  I  would  like  to  have  them  all  in.  You 
have  first  33,  or  a  diflFerence  of  6  cents. 

Mr.  Bull.  You  have  third  class  from  Portland,  which  is  23  cents. 

Stockton  Harbor,  26 ;  fourth  class  from  Portland  to'  Lincoln,  18 ; 
Stockton  Harbor,  21;  fifth  class  from  Portland  to  Lincoln,  14  cents; 
from  Stockton  to  Lincoln  17;  sixth  class  from  Portland  to  Lincoln, 
11  cents;  from  Stockton  Harbor,  13  cents. 

I  should  say  that  in  addition  to  these  rates  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  has  a  great  many  commodity  rates  which  are  very  much  lower 
than  any  of  these  rates,  and  we  would  have  to  apply  the  class  rates 
according  to  this,  as  there  are  now  no  conanodity  rates  from  Stockton 
at  all  to  any  of  the  Maine  Central  points,  except  on  cement  to  some 
points  and  to  a  few  others  on  fertilizer.  Some  fertilizer  factories  are 
at  Stockton  Harbor  and  in  order  to  get  the  haul  of  these  factories 
they  put  them  in. 

\Vould  you  care  for  another  comparison,  Eastport,  for  example? 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  would  like  to  have  two  or  three  of  those  comparisons. 

Mr.  Bn.L.  The  rate  from  Portland  to  Eastport  is  27  cents;  from 
Stockton  Harlior  to  Eastport  is  39  cents,  first  class;  second  class  from 
Portland  to  Eastport  is  22  cents,  from  Stockton  Harbor  is  32  cents ; 
third  class  from  Portland  to  Eastport  is  18  cents;  from  Stockton 
Harl)or  it  is  20  cents;  fourth  class  is  14  cents  from  Portland  to  East- 
port  and  21  cent.s  from  Stockton  Harbor ;  fifth  class  from  Portland  to 
Eastport  is  11  cents;  Stockton  Harbor  to  Eastport  is  6  cents;  sixth 
class,  Portland  to  Eastport  is  9  cents  and  from  Stockton  Harbor  to 
Eastj)ort  is  13  cents. 
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Mr.  Stevens.  What  are  the  restrictive  differences  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  all  these  distances  there  is  106  miles  difference  in 
each  one  of  these  places,  because  all  this  freight  passes  through  North- 
ern Maine  Junction,  which  is  28  miles  from  Stockton  Harbor,  and 
from  Portland  to  Northern  Maine  Junction  is  134  miles;  so  that 
nuikes  106  miles  from  any  of  the  places  north  of  Bangor  in  favor 
of  Stockton  Harbor — 106  miles  shorter  haul. 

Air.  HuMPHKEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  other  than  their 
desire  to  arbitrarily  discriminate,  why  the  rate  is  less  for  the  shorter 
haul — are  there  any  physical  reasons"? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Any  business  reasons? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  see  any  good  reasons.  I  have  not 
been  able  from  the  letters  that  we  put  in  here  to  ascertain,  as  they 
do  not  offer  any  reason.    I  tried  to  find  a  reason. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  no  heavy  grades  or  anything  of  that 
character  that  would  make  them  desire  to  take  the  longer  haul  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  You  sel,  if  you  will  look  at  that  map  [referring  to 
map],  with  the  exception  of  28  miles,  the  haul  is  practically  the 
same ;  all  this  business  comes  through.  There  [indicating]  is  North- 
ern Maine  Junction;  all  this  business  passes  through  Northern  Maine 
Junction,  and  from  there  up  it  passes  over  exactlv  the  same  route, 
whether  it  originates  at  Portland  or  Stockton  Harbor. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  Between  Portland  and  thLs  junction 
l>oint  are  there  greater  or  less  grades  than  the  grades  between  the 
junction  points  and  Stockton? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  Stockton  is  an  easier  haul  by  a  great  deal; 
hardly  any  grades  at  all. 

Mr.  WiMON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  it  follow  the  river? 

Mr.  Bull.  It  is  just  in  sight  of  the  river;  just  a  little  back  from 
the  river. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  it  follow  the  valley  down? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  they  go  around  a  high  hill  here  [indicating],  but 
it  is  practically  level.  They  carry,  I  think,  35  or  40  loads  or  coal 
cars  going  up  there  in  a  train.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is, 
but  it  is  a  good  road  and  a  good,  easy  haul. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  and  get  it  in  the  record. 
AVhich  distance  is  the  more  economical,  the  longer  or  the  shorter 
route  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  You  see,  this  road  has  only  been  built  six  vears  from 
Northern  Maine  Junction  to  Stockton  Harbor,  and  I  think  you  have 
n  very  much  heavier  grade  on  the  old  roads  up  to  Northern  Maine 
Junction  than  you  have  on  the  other.  The  new  road  is  a  good, 
modern  road. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  physical  advantages  are  in  favor 
of  Stockton? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  should  say  so,  decidedly. 

The  Chaikman.  If  they  were  to  give  Stockton  the  same  propor- 
tion of  rates  the  chances  are  it  would  build  up  quite  a  town  and 
port  there,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Blt^l.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  perhaps,  Portland  has  something  to  do 
with  it? 
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Mr.  Buu:^  I  want  to  say,  as  far  as  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  road  is 
concerned,  £hey  do  not  give  anybody  any  preference.  Anybody  else 
can  come  in  and  get  the  same  rates  we  are  getting.  We  have  no 
cinch  at  all.  So  that  if  it  should  happen  that  they  would  give  these 
rates,  anybody  else  would  be  free  to  get  them  just  as  much  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  that  were  so  all  along  the  coast,  then  commerce 
would  seek  the  lines  of  least  resistance? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  natural  way,  where  it  could  be  most 
economically  handled. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  result  would  be  the  people  would  get  their 
commodities  at  a  less  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  would  be  much  less  waste  and  no  unnecessary 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  supply  and  demand  would  regulate  that;  I  think 
you  would  then  get  real  regulation  by  supply  and  demand;  at  the 
present  time  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  not  be  carried  a  hunared  miles  out  of  the 
way  where  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir.  Not  only  that,  but  if  a  man  has  u  through  rat€ 
on  lumber,  or  some  commodity,  or  naval  stores,  for  example,  say  into 
Jacksonville,  and  moving  on  a  through  rate,  and  the  Clyde  Line  is 
congested,  they  can  not  carry  all  their  freight;  they  can  hold  that 
freight  right  there.  The  man  may  want  it,  but  he  can  not  put  it  in 
m  another  boat  and  take  it,  even  it  it  is  his  freight,  because  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  local  rate  into  Jacksonville.  So  they  can  hold  that 
and  load  this  boat  and  hold  that  until  the  next  boat  comes  along.  I 
think  that  transportation  would  be  improved. 

They  would  have  to,  because  they  would  be  up  against  it,  and  com- 
petition and  the  best  service  would  win  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Naturally,  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  if  the  freight  moves  over  a  comparatively 
shorter  line? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  would  be  that  possibility  of  congestion? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  take  a 
recess  until  2  o'clock.    Mr.  Bull  may  be  excused. 

Thereupon,  at  12.11  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  January  22,  1913. 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday^  January )?)?,  191S. 

The  committee  met  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding.    * 

Present :  Bepresentatives  Ayres,  Post,  Stone,  Thayer,  Hardy,  Barn- 
hart,  and  Faison. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MB.  CHBISTIAIT  J.  BECK,  FBEIOHT  TBAITIC  XAIT- 
AOEB  OF  THE  HAHBITBO-AHEBICAN  UNE,  NEW  TOBE  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name,  address,  and  business  connections 
to  the  committee,  please. 

Mr.  Beck.  Christian  J.  Beck,  New  York,  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Hamburg- American  line. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  recently  in  charge 
of  the  Atlas  service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  at  present  in  charge  of  all  the  freight  service  of 
tEe  Hamburg- American  Line  operating  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  but  have  been  in  that  capacity  onlv  for  the  last  two  months, 
prior  to  which  time  I  was  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  our  Atlas 
service,  which  conducts  various  lines  between  New  York,  the  West 
Indies,  Caribbean  ports,  and  Central  America,  including  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America. 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  to  take  up  the  services  of  the  Atlas  Line 
one  by  one ;  first,  the  service  to  Cuba.    You  have  a  service  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  a  service  to  and  from  Santiago,  Cuba.  That 
is  the  only  Cuban  port  we  serve. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  other  services  there  recently — ^that 
is,  to  Cuba! 

Mr.  Beck.  We  had  for  about  one  year  to  other  Cuban  ports— 
namely,  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanillo.  The  service  was  dis* 
contmued  in  September,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  Une  operating  to  Santiago? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
known  as  the  Ward  Line,  operates  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  regular  service  of  the  Ward  Line? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes ;  they  have  a  regular  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  yours  is 

Mr.  Beck.  Ours  is  a  regular  weekly  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  line  and  the  Ward  Line  are  the  only 
lines  that  operate  from  New  York  to  Santiago? 
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Mr.  Beck.  To  my  knowledge  we  are  the  only  lines. 

The  Chaibman.  What  line  or  lines  operate  to  these  other  points  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York  the  Ward  Line  operates  to  Habana, 
Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanillo. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  No  other  lines  from  New  York.  There  are  lines  from 
the  Gulf 5  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile ;  with  which,  however,  I  am 
not  very  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  operate 
a  line  or  lines  from  New  York  to  points  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  operate  only  to  one  port — ^Antilla,  on  the  north 
side. 

The  Chairman.  Now  tell  the  committee,  please,  if  your  company 
has  within,  say,  the  last  three  or  four  years  been  a  party  to  any  agree- 
ment or  agreements  or  any  understandings  with  any  of  these  steam- 
ship lines  mentioned  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic 
to  or  from  the  United  States  to  the  points  mentioned  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Beck.  At  the  time  we  were  operating  to  Habana,  Cienfuegos, 
and  Manzanillo  we  had  a  tacit  but  unwritten  understanding  with  the 
Ward  Line  on  freight  rates.     At  the  present  time  we  operate  inde- 

Eendently.  We  do  not  consult  each  other  in  regard  to  rates;  we 
X  the  rates  according  to  our  own  judgment  as  to  what  they  should 
be,  but  we  aim  not  to  underquote  one  another. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not,  to  Santiago 
by  your  line  and  the  Ward  Line? 

Mr.  Beck.  Well,  it  would  operate  in  this  way :  If  the  Ward  Line 
fixes  a  rate  on  a  certain  commodity  they  will  probably  tell  us  of  it, 
or  we  would  learn  of  it  in  the  market,  and  we  would  adjust  our 
rates  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  The  upshot  of  it  is  that  you  have  the  same  rate 
on  commodities  from  New  York  to  Santiago  and  from  Santiago  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  would  be  the  eventual  result,  although  at  times 
one  or  the  other  might  be  underquoting  the  other,  not  having  full 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  was  doing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  there  was  a  lack  of  frankness  on  the 
part  of  one  toward  the  other,  that  might  occur? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  lack  of  frankness  exists.  We  do  not  work  in  the 
harmony  with  the  Ward  Line  that  we  do  with  some  of  the  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  service  does  the  Ward  Line  give  between 
New  York  and  Santiago? 

Mr.  Beck.  Their  sei-vice  is  not  as  regular  as  ours.  I  believe  they 
average  about  one  steamer  in  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  Yours,  I  believe  you  said,  was  once  a  week? 

Mr.  Beck.  Our  service  is  once  a  week? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  be- 
tween your  line  and  the  Ward  Line  with  reference  to  the  service; 
that  is,  that  you  shall  give  a  weekly  service  and  that  theirs  shall  come 
in  at  other  intervals? 

Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  such'  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  withdrew  from  the  service  to  Habana 
and  the  other  points  you  have  mentioned,  was  that  by  agreement  be- 
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tween  your  line  and  the  Cuban  Mail  or  any  other  line  that  is  in  that 
service  now? 

Mr.  Beck.  No:  it  was  not.  We  withdrew  because  we  found  the 
trade  did  not  pay.  We  did  not  have  the  right  steamers  at  the  time 
to  conduct  that  trade  profitably,  and  after  experiment  we  found  we 
could  not  live  in  it  with  the  steamers  we  had,  and  could  not  con- 
veniently obtain  such  steamers  as  would  suit  the  trade,  and  therefore 
concluded  to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  consideration  for  your  withdraw- 
ing at  the  time? 

Mr.  Beck.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Pecuniary  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Beck.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  as  a  business  proposition,  it  did  not  pay? 

Mr.  Beck.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  operating  with  the  same  steamers 
now,  are  you,  to  Santiago? 

Mr.  Beok.  No  ;  we  are  not.  Our  Santiago  service  is  in  connection 
with  our  Jamaica,  Colon,  and  Port  Limon  service.  We  make  San- 
tiago a  port  of  call  on  what  we  call  our  lines  A  and  B.  In  other 
words,  we  combine  Santiago  with  our  other  business,  whereas  the 
service  that  we  have  previously  been  discussing  was  purely  a  Cuba 
service. 

The  Chairman.  The  service  you  abandoned? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  call  at  Santiago  weekly? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  what  proportion  of  the  service  or  traffic  to 
Santiago  do  you  control? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  no  figures  at  my  command,  but  I  believe  at  pres- 
ent, owing  to  our  regular  service,  we  get,  I  should  say,  approximately, 
60  per  cent  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Ward  Line  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  did  vou  say  runs  to  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  Munson  Line 
serve  the  north  coast.  The  Royal  Mail  serves  only  one  port,  Antilla. 
They  combine  Antilla  with  their  other  itinerary  in  the  same  way  we 
combine  Santiago  with  ours. 

The  Chairman.  The  ports  at  which  they  call  are  connected  with 
Habana  by  rail,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between 
your  company  and  the  Royal  Mail  or  the  Munson  Line  that  if  they 
will  keep  out  of  Santiago  you  will  keep  out  of  these  other  ports? 

Mr.  Beck.  No  :  there  is  no  understanding  existing  between  any  of 
the  companies  you  name  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  That  division  of  the  territory  is  purely  a  matter 
of  selection  by  the  companies,  uninfluenced  by  any  agreement  between 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Or  understanding? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  correct 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  when  was  that  tacit  understanding  or  agree- 
ment between  your  line  and  the  other  lines  operating  to  Habana  from 
New  York  discontinued? 

Mr.  Beck.  At  the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Beck.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it,  in  September,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  the  under- 
standing under  which  you  operated  at  that  time  ? 

Mjp.  Beck.  We  had  no  hard-and-fast  agreement,  but  it  was  tacitly 
understood  between  us  that  we  would  not  cut  each  other's  rates.  At 
that  time  another  service  was  in  the  field,  the  American  and  Cuba 
Line,  and  they  were  cutting  rates  very  severely  to  obtain  business, 
and  the  Ward  Line  and  ourselves  were  following  them,  but  were  sup- 

?osed  to  consult  with  each  other  on  rates  before  making  any  changes, 
'he  agreement  did  not  work  out  very  well  at  all,  because  all  three  lines 
were  fighting  for  business.  There  was  not  enough  business  to  go 
around,  and  good  faith  was  not  kept  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  the  American  was  operating  from 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York,  and  still  is.  May  I  be  allowed  to  cor- 
rect my  testimony,  as  I  had  forgotten  the  American  &  Cuban  Line, 
which  operates  to  all  Cuban  ports  from  New  York  as  business  offers. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  does  operate  from  New  York  to  all 
Cuban  ports? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes ;  to  all  Cuban  ports  as  business  offers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  operate  from  Boston  also  ?       v 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  service  from  Boston  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  from  your  statement,  you  have 
no  understanding  or  agreement  of  any  nature  whatever  with  any  of 
these  lines  mentioned,  or  any  other  line  with  reference  to  the  trade 
with.  Cuba,  either  passenger  or  freight. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  passenger  end,  because  that  is 
not  within  my  jurisdiction;  but  as  far  as  ireight  is  concerned  we 
ha,ve  no  agreements  on  Cuba  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  operate  to  the  ports  of  Haiti. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  line  that  continues  the  service  to 
Haiti,  calling  at  Santiago,  or  is  that  an  independent  line? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  the  Santiago  lines  are  what  we  call  our  lines  A 
and  B,  which  operate  to  Santiago;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Colon,  and 
Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica.  Our  Haiti  line  or  lines  operate  to  Haiti 
and  Colombia. 

The  Chairman.  Repeat  that,  please ;  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Beck.  Our  Haiti  lines  operate  to  Haiti  and  Colombia,  some- 
times calling  at  Jamaica  on  the  homeward  voyage  for  bananas. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  to  Haiti  and  Colombia? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  operates  to  Haiti. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  line? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Seeberg  Line  from  Mobile. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York  only  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India 
Mail,  and  ourselves. 
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•  

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  your  company,  within 
three  years  past,  say,  has  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agree- 
ments or  any  understandings  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines 
as  regards  either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United 
States  to  Haiti. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  Boyal  Dutch  West 
India  Mail,  and  I  have  brou^t  a  copy  of  that  agrement  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  m  force  V 
^  Mr.  Beck.  No  ;  it  expired  on  December  81, 1912,  notice  of  cancella- 
tion having  been  given  in  June  of  that  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Please  hand  it  to  the  stenographer  to  be  identi- 
fied. 

The  paper  so  produced  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  67,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Exhibit  No.  57. 

Agreement  made  in  Europe  between  Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service) 

and   Konlnklljke  West-Indlsche  Malldlenst 

1.  The  trade  from  New  York  to  Haiti. — The  ports  of  Gonaives,  Mlragoane, 
Port  de  Palx,  and  Haiti  are  reserved  for  the  Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas 
Service).  The  ports  of  Sr.  Marc,  Aux  Cayes,  Aquln,  and  Jacmel  are  reserved 
for  the  Koninklijke  West-Indlsche  Malldlenst. 

The  ports  of  Port  an  Prince,  Petit  Goave,  and  Jeremle  may  be  served  jointly 
by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service)  and  Konlnklljke  West-Indlsche 
Malldlenst. 

2.  The  trade  from  Haiti  to  New  Yorfc.— The  ports  of  Cape  Haiti  and  Port 
de  Palx  are  reserved  for  the  Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service).  The 
ports  of  Jacmel,  Aux  Cayes,  Aquin,  and  St.  Marc  are  reserved  for  the 
Koninklijke  West-Indlsche  Malldlenst.  The  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  Petit 
(3oave,  Miragoane,  Gonaives.  nnd  Jereniie  may  be  served  by  both  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  (Atlas  Service)  and  the  Konlnklljke  West-Indlsche  Malldlenst. 

8.  On  cargo  from  or  to  Europe,  either  direct  or  via  New  York,  each  line 
retains  the  entire  through  freight.  On  cargo  to  New  York  from  Port  au  Prince 
and  Petit  Goave  and  on  cargo  to  nnd  from  all  other  Haitian  ports  each  line 
retains  the  entire  freight. 

4.  Each  line  reserves  for  itself  40  per  cent  of  its  net  freight,  including 
primage,  but  excluding  tonnage  and  lighterage  dues  from  New  York  to  Port  nu 
Prince  and  Petit  Goave,  whilst  the  remaining  60  per  cent  are  to  be  placed  into 
a  pool  and  divided  in  the  proportion  of  76.75  per  cent  to  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  (Atlas  Service)  and  23.25  per  cent  to  the  Konlnklljke  West-Indlsche  Mall- 
dlenst. 

Should  either  of  the  parties  fall  to  supply  their  minimum  number  of  sailings 
in  any  year,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  the  pooled  ports,  then  such  party's 
share  In  the  pool  earnings  shall  tf^  proportionately  reduced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  party. 

A  settlement  of  the  pool  freight  shall  be  made  half  yearly. 

The  above  proportions  of  the  pool  are  based  upon : 

(a)  A  minimum  of  26  sailings  each  year  for  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
f Atlas  Service)  and  26  sailings  each  year  for  the  Konlnklljke  West-Indlsche 
Maildienst 

(b)  The  actual  earnings  of  the  two  lines  from  New  York  to  Port  au  Prince 
and  Petit  Goave  during  the  years  1907,  1908,  and  1909. 

They  remain  In  force  for  the  settlement  of  all  sailings  up  to  December  31, 

1910,  after  which  date  a  new  division  of  the  pool  will  be  fixed  for  the  year 

1911,  based  upon  the  actual  earnings  of  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  Each 
following  year  the  proportions  of  the  pool  will  be  revised  in  the  same  way — 
based  upon  the  earnings  of  the  last  preceding  three  years  from  New  York  to 
Port  au  Prince  and  Petit  Goave. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  same  rates  of  freight  shall  be  maintained  between 
Haiti  and  New  York  by  both  lines  to  all  ports;  both  lines  to  maintain  the  same 
through  rates  between  Haiti  and  Europe,  either  for  shipments  via  New  York 
or  for  direct  shipments  from  Haiti. 
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6.  The  parties  bind  themselves  and  their  agents  to  maintain  the  tariffs  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time,  and  not  to  make  any  reduction  In  these 
rates,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  giving  commission  or  reduction  In  the 
lighterage  and  [or]  port  dues  or  any  form  of  retuim  or  any  advantage  to  the 
shippers  and  [or]  consignees  with  a  view  of  influencing  freight  toward  their 
line. 

The  commission  to  be  paid  their  agents  to  be  uniform. 

7.  No  reduction  will  be  granted  from  regular  passage  rates  excepting  to  con- 
suls or  other  ofQclals  connected  with  the  American  or  foreign  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, for  whom  an  optional  25  per  cent  discount  may  l>e  granted;  and  to  diplo- 
matic ministers  or  other  high  Government  officials,  for  whom  a  rate  may  be 
arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  respective  lines. 

8.  No  concessions  are  to  be  granted  to  shippers ;  but  each  line  is  free  to  make 
special  rates  for  passage  to  its  own  agents  and  to  the  chief  officials  of  con- 
necting transportation  lines. 

9.  All  disputes  or  difference  arising  between  the  parties  as  to  any  matter 
under  this  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  three  persons  residing  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  not  being  lawyers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  each  of  the 
parties  hereto,  and  the  third,  who  shall  in  all  respects  be  entirely  disinterested 
as  between  the  parties  and  their  said  appointees,  by  the  two  thus  chosen.  The 
decision  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  bindug  upon  the  parties,  provided  ttiat  the 
same  be  rendered  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  within  10  days 
after  final  submission  to  them  of  the  matters  in  controversy.  All  matters 
in  controversy  pending  at  any  one  time  shall  be  submitted  to  such  arbitration 
together. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  date  from  January  1,  1910,  and  is  to  remain  in  effect 
until  December  31,  1910.  This  agreement,  with  corrections  in  pool  percentages 
as  provided  by  clause  4,  renews  itself  automatically  and  Ind^nltely  for  one- 
year  periods,  unless  notice  to  terminate  it  is  given  by  either  party  on  or  before 
July  1  of  the  then  existing  pool  year.  Should,  however,  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  (Atlas  Service)  at  any  time  withdraw  from  the  Santa  Marta-New  York 
fruit  trade  they  reserve  the  right,  in  respect  to  the  trade  from  New  York  to 
Haiti,  to  call  at  St.  Marc,  Aux  Cayes,  Aquin,  and  Jacmel ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
trade  from  Haiti  to  New  York  to  call  at  any  or  all  ports  south  of  (Tonaives. 

Agreement  signed  in  Europe  November  31,  1909. 

Mr.  Beck.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  agreement  with  the 
Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  or,  in  fact,  with  anyone,  in  the  Haiti 
trade:  but  we  are  both  observing  the  same  rates  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  And  according  to  the  teiTns  of  the  agreement,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Beck.  As  far  as  freight  rates  and  conditions  in  the  freight 
traffic  are  concerned,  the  same  rates  and  conditions  govern  both  lines* 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  meet  in  conference  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  No:  we  have  no  regular  conference,  except  if  a  matter 
came  up  we  would  telephone  one  another  and  consult  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  Chairman.  As  occasion  requires,  you  would  meet  and  arrange 
anv  matter  between  you? 

IVTr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  traffic  or  any  other  matter  connected 
with  your  business? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The, Chair  MAN.  I  neglected  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  conference 
with  reference  to  the  Cuban  trade — ^tlie  representatives  of  the  Ward 
Line? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  service  do  vou  give  from  New  York  to 
Haiti? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  a  weekly  service  to  Haiti. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  service  does  the  Royal  Dutch  Mail 
give  ? 
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Mr.  Beck.  A  fortnightly  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  to  Santo  Domingan  ports  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement, 
whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  with  the  Clyde  Steamship  Line  by 
the  terms  of  which  your  steamers  are  not  to  call  at  Santo  Domingan 
ports  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any,  say,  within  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  My  connection  with  the  Atlas 
service  dates  back  about  three  and  one-half  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  know  positively  there  has  been  no  understanding  of  any  kind 
with  the  Santo  Domingan  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  never  gone  into  that  business  during  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  has  been  no  occasion,  then,  for  an  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  no  such  agreement  exists,  or  that  you 
simply  have  no  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  say  that  during  the  time  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Atlas  service,  which  is  three  and  a  half  vears,  no  such  under- 
standing  has  existed;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  under- 
standing has  ever  existed. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  a  line  to  Jamaica  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes ;  we  have  a  weekly  service  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  to  Jamaican  ports? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.. 
and  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  enter  ports  of  Jamaica  ?  How 
many  ports  are  there? 

Mr.  Beck.  Well,  we  make  now  only  one  port  of  call — ^Kingston. 
Until  recently  we  also  called  at  Montego  Bay,  from  which  port  we 
distributed  our  cargo  to  what  is  known  as  the  out-ports  of  Jamaica, 
small  unimportant  ports  which  do  not  justify  a  direct  service.  But 
in  the  hurricane  of  November  last  year  the  facilities  for  distributing 
the  cargo  from  Montego  Bay  were  destroyed,  and  we  are  now  serv- 
ing the  Jamaica  out-ports  with  a  direct  steamer,  sailing  fortnightly, 
and  delivering  its  cargo  at  each  port. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  iNew  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  the  XTnited  Fruit  Co.  also  has 
a  line  to  Jamaica.    Do  their  steamers  go  direct  to  Kingston  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  two  steamers  per  week  direct 
to  Kingston,  and  they  also  have  an  irregular  service  to  Jamaica  out 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  company  did  you  mention? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  they  have  a  regular  service  from  New 
York  to  Kingston? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  have  a  fortnightly  service  from  New  York  to 
Kingston. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  your  company  is 
a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  understandings  with 
either  one  of  these  steamship  lines  as  regards  the  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  to  any  of  the  ports  in  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  Koyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  brought  with  me.  These  docu- 
ments comprise  the  original  agreement,  which  I  understand  was 
made  in  Europe,  and  amplifications  of  that  agreement  arranged  in 
New  York,  to  govern  the  freight  and  passenger  departments,  respec- 
tively. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  stenographer  identify  it. 

The  papers  so  produced  by  the  witness  were  marked  Exhibits 
Nos.  58,  59,  and  60,  and  are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  58. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 

'No.  38  MooBQATE  Street, 

London,  August  29,  1910. 
EiiiL  L.  Boas,  Ebq., 

Director  Hamburg-Amerika  Linie, 

The  Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall  SW. 

Deab  Sib:  We  beg  to  confirm  the  arrangement  arrived  at  with  your  good  self 
to-day  that  the  freight  agreement  for  working  the  States/West  Indies  sphere, 
mutually  operated  by  our  respective  companies,  is  to  be  continued  for  another 
year  definitely  from  the  date  of  its  expiry  on  31st  instant  on  the  understanding 
that  our  share  shall  be  25  per  cent  in  place  of  22^  per  cent  as  at  present. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  have  power  to  take  passengers  between  New 
York  and  Colon  by  each  of  your  weekly  departures. 

The  existing  passenger  agreement  which  is  to  run  concurrently  with  the 
agreement  is  to  be  modified  by  mutual  arrangement  to  meet  existing  competi- 
tion, failing  which,  the  agreement  as  regards  freight  shall  terminate  at  the 
end  of  six  months. 

Unless  notice  be  given  by  either  party  six  months  before  the  expiry  of  the 
year  for  which  this  arrangement  is  made  it  shall  continue  for  a  further  six 
months,  and  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  six  months'  notice  from  either  side. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  esteemed  confirmation. 

We  are,  dear,  sir. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Alfbed  S.  Williams,  Manager, 

Agreed  to  for  the  Hamburg-Amerikn  Linie. 

E.  L.  Boas. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 

18  Moobgate  Stbeet, 
London  EC,  August  29,  1910. 
Emil  Boas,  Esq., 

Director  Hamburg- American  Line, 

Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall  SW. 

Deab  Sib:  Supplementary  to  our  letter  of  this  date,  we  are  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  exchange  of  voluminous  manifests  now  carried  on 
might  be  dispensed  with,  summaries  being  substituted  in  a  form  to  be  mutually 
agreed  between  our  resi)ective  representatives  in  New  York ;  it  being,  of  course, 
understood  that  each  party  shall  have  full  right  of  access  to  the  other's  mani- 
fests for  inspection,  if  desired. 

Yours,  faithfully, . 

Head  of  Traffic  Department. 

P.  S. — We  advise  our  New  York  agents  accordingly. 

IfSMOBANDtnC  OF  HEADS  OF  AGBEEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  THIS  2 1ST  DAY  OF  FEBBUABY, 
1008,  BETWEEN  THE  HAMBUBO  AMERICAN  LINE  OF  HAMBUBO  AND  THE  BOYAL  MAIL 
BTBAM  PACKET  CO.,  OF  LONDON. 

1.  It  Is  agreed  that  commencing  from  1st  March,  1908,  50  per  cent  of  the 
freight  eemed  (excluding  earnings  on  refrigerated  cargo,  bananas,  and  large 
contract  shipments  of  cement  or  clinkers  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission) 
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in  tlieir  respective  services  between  New  York,  Jamaica,  Colombian  ports,  Colon, 
and  vice  versa,  are  to  be  pooled  on  the  basis  of  77i  per  cent  to  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  22)  per  cent  to  the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co. 

2.  A  margin  of  5  per  cent  on  the  above  proportions  to  be  allowed  each  com- 
pany, and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  should  be  found  that  the  actual  total 
earnings  of  each  company  have  amounted  to  less  than  the  respective  proportions 
of  72i  per  cent  by  Hamburg-American  Line  and  17)  per  cent  by  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co. ;  then  the  difference  between  these  minimum  proportions  and  the  pro- 
portions actually  earned  shall  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

If  Hamburg-American  Line  shall  only  have  earned  say  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
earnings  of  both  companies,  they  shall  pay  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
one-half  of  2)  per  cent  of  the  pooled  freight 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.  shall  only  have  earned 
say  15  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings  of  both  companies,  they  shall  pay  to  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  one-half  of  2)  per  cent  of  the  pooled  freight. 

It  is  also  agreed  to  ascertain,  month  by  month,  the  quantity  of  cargo  carried 
by  the  respective  lines  with  a  view  to  arrange  carriage  in  the  agreed  propor- 
tions, as  far  as  possible. 

8.  A  Joint  freight  tariff  to  be  agreed  between  the  agencies  of  the  companies  in 
New  York. 

4.  The  parties  further  agree  to  run  their  passenger  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Colon  alternately,  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  bind  themselves  not  to  extend  their 
services  to  Haitian  ports  and  Santa  Martha,  as  far  as  sailings  to  and  from 
New  York  are  concerned,  except  that  in  case  of  war  with  the  Konlnklijke  West- 
Indische  Maildlenst  (Dutch  Line)  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  calling  at  Haitian  ports  served  by  the  Dutch  line. 

As  regards  Port  Llmon  it  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.  to  extend  their  present  services  to  that  port;  but  they  reserve  the  right  to 
call  there,  and  in  the  event  of  any  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.  requiring  to  call,  it  is  agreed  that  the  two  companies  shall  meet  and  en- 
deavor to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  least  Interfere  with  the  interests  of 
each  other. 

Q.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  bind  themselves  not  to  call  at  Trinidad  and 
Grenada  from  and  to  New  York,  excepting  with  their  cruising  steamers. 

7.  The  service  between  New  York  and  Puerto  Barrios  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Hamburg-American'Llne,  but  if  more  than  a  four-weekly  steamer  should  be  re- 
quired the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  to  have  the  option  to  divide  alternate 
steamers  for  the  additional  sailings.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  are  in 
no  way  to  be  precluded  from  calling  at  Puerto  Barrios  with  their  intercolonial 
steamers. 

8.  This  agreement  to  be  in  force  for  one  and  one-half  years  from  1st  March, 
1008,  and  to  continue  thereafter  until  terminated  by  six-months'  notice  to  be 
given  by  either  party.  That  is  to  say,  the  agreement  will  be  operative  for  a 
minimum  period  of  two  years. 

9.  The  details  of  this  provisional  agrement  to  be  arranged  betw«^en  the 
representatives  of  the  two  companies  in  New  York,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  head  offices  In  Hamburg  and  London. 

10.  This  agreement  Is  subject  to  a  further  agreement  In  regard  to  passage 
rates  between  New  York  and  the  West  Indies  being  concluded  between  the 
respective  companies  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  this  agreement. 

Hambubo-Amebika  Linie, 

Thomann. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 

R.  L.  FoBBES,  Secretary, 


E3XHIBIT  No.  59. 

ICEMOBANDXTM  OF  AGBEEMENT  AT  NEW  TOBK  OCTOBEB  7,  1908,  SUPPLEMENTABV  TO 
AGBKEMENT  ENTEBED  INTO  FEBBUABT  21,  1908,  BETWEEN  THE  HAMBtJBG-AMBBICAN 
LINB  AND  THE  BOTAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

1.  The  Atlas  Line  and  the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Ck>.  agree  that  except 
in  cases  of  accident  the  Atlas  Line  steamers  Prinz  August  Wilhelm  and  Prinz 
Joachim,  or  substituted  vessels  of  similar  class,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
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Packet  Co.  steamers  shall  be  dispatched  from  New  York  to  Colon  on  alternate 
weeks,  1.  e.,  one  week  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Atlas  steamers  and  the 
following  week  a  Royal  Mall  steamer,  and  vice  versa  from  Colon  to  New  York. 

2.  With  reference  to  clause  No.  4  in  original  agreement  it  is  imderstood  in 
the  event  of  the  Atlas  Line  dispatching  the  steamship  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich 
and  the  steamship  Prinz  Sigiamund  or  other  passenger-carrying  steamers  from 
New  York  to  Colon,  or  vice  versa,  the  same  week  as  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  the  Atlas  Line  will  not- book  cabin  passengers  from  New  York  to 
Colon  or  from  Colon  to  New  York.  But  should  any  cabin  passenger  obtain 
passage  on  such  steamer  contrary  to  this  understanding  the  Atlas  Line  agrees 
to  pay  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  50  per  cent  of  passage  money  earned 
on  such  passage. 

In  case  the  steamship  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  and  the  steamship  Prinz  Sigis- 
mundt  or  substituted  vessels  of  similar  class,  are  dispatched  the  same  week  as 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.'s  steamers,  from  Jamaica  to  Colon  and  vice 
versa,  the  parties  agree  to  divide  equally  the  earnings  of  all  first  and  second 
class  passage  and  decker  traffic  carried  by  the  Atlas  steamers  mentioned  in  this 
clause  and  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  from  Jamacia 
to  Colon,  and  vice  versa,  less  a  carrying  charge  of  $1.50  per  head  per  day  for 
first-class  passengers,  75  cents  per  head  per  day  for  second-class  passengers,  and 
25  cent  per  head  per  day  for  deckers,  and  any  commission  paid  agents. 

3.  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  15th  of  each  month  at  which  cargo  carryings 
of  both  lines  will  be  ascertained  and  the  under  or  over  carriages  of  either 
line,  In  accordance  with  agreed  upon  percentage,  decided  upon,  and  arrange- 
ments made  as  far  as  possible  to  equalize  said  under  or  over  carriages  during 
the  following  month. 

4.  Inward  and  outward  manifest  sheets  of  both  lines  between  New  York 
and  Jamaica,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America, 
and  Colombia,  to  be  sent  to  the  principals  in  London  and  Hamburg,  and  copies 
to  be  interchanged  between  the  two  companies  at  New  York.  These  sheets 
to  show  actual  rates  charged  shippers.  At  the  foot  of  same  deductions  for 
commissions  allowed  shippers  are  to  be  made,  also  cost  of  all  transportation 
beyond  points  of  arrival  or  departure  of  Royal  Mall  or  Atlas  steamers  less 
agreed  upon  cost  of  transshipment  at  New  York,  if  incurred,  75  cents  per  ton 
weight  or  measurement  as  carried,  otherwise  as  per  scale  agreed  upon. 

5.  Present  cargo  tariffs  to  and  from  Jamaica.  Isthmus  of  Panama,  west  coast 
of  South  and  Central  America,  and  Colombian  ports  to  be  agreed  uiwn  by 
both  lines,  subject  to  amendment  by  mutual  consent  and  the  basis  of  commis- 
sion to  shipi)ers  to  be  as  follows ; 

Per  cent. 

New   York  to   Kingston 10 

Kingston  to  New  York Nil. 

New  York  to  outports  of  Jamaica Nil. 

Outports  of  Jamaica  to  New  York Nil. 

New  York  to  Colombio 10 

Colombia  to  New  York 5 

Specie  to  or  from  New  York NIL 

New  York  to  Isthmus  and  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America Nil. 

Isthmus  and  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America  to  New  York Nil. 

It  being  understood,  however,  that  both  companies  are  at  liberty  to  pay 
commission  on  the  following  basis  to  their  regularly  api)olnted  agents  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  on  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America,  viz: 
Five  per  cent  on  the  freight  earned  by  the  Atlas  and  Royal  Mall  steamers. 

Commissions  to  the  shippers  for  the  first  6  months  should  be  imid  at  the  end 
of  12  months  and  jifterwards  every  G  months,  so  that  6  months'  commission  will 
always  remain  in  band,  and  shippers  should  be  obligated  to  support  the  Atlas 
and  I^yal  Mall  I>lnes  only.  Unless  by  special  exemption  and  agreement  with 
the  Atlas  and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  claims  for  commissions  must  be 
filed  with  the  respective  conipjinies  not  later  than  six  months  after  they  have 
been  earned,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  paid. 

Any  commission  or  rebate  agreements  now  in  force  by  either  line  not  in 
accordance  with  the  new  arrangement  are  to  be  disclost-d.  shippers  to  be 
notified  that  they  will  be  operative  over  both  lines  while  in  force,  and  as  they 
expire  to  be  renewed  only  on  basis  of  new  agreement. 

0.  One-third  of  the  through  rate  on  cargo  shipped  to  Jamaica  outports 
from  New  York  is  to  be  deducted  on  pooling  manifest  as  cost  of  transportation, 
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whether  transshipped  at  Kingston  or  Montego  Bay,  but  not  on  cargo  landed  at 
Montego  Bay  for  delivery  at  Montego  Bay. 

7.  Four  shillings  is  to  be  deducted  on  pooling  manifest  a  a  cost  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  through  rate  on  Jamaica  outport  cargo  shipped  to  New  York, 
whether  via  Kingston  or  Montego  Bay,  but  not  on  Montego  Bay  cargo  proper 
shipped  on  direct  steamers  from  Montego  Bay. 

8.  On  all  cargo  shipped  from  Jamaica  and  Colombia  to  New  York  with  op- 
tional ports  of  delivery,  an  addi tonal  28.  6d.  per  ton  to  be  charged. 

9.  Passenger  regulations,  tariffs,  and  general  terms  of  agreement  governing 
passenger  traffic  are  hereby  agreed  to  as  i)er  subsidiary  passenger  memorandum 
of  agreement,  dated  New  York,  October  7,  1908.  subject  to  revision  by 
mutual  consent,  canceling  clause  No.  10  in  agreement  intered  into  at  Jjondon, 
February  21,  190S,  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  ot  Hamburg,  and  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  of  London. 

Hamburg-Amebican  Line, 
E.  L.  Boas, 
Resident  Director  and  General  Manager. 
RoTAL  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Sanderson  &  Son,  General  Agents. 
As  agreed  in  New  York,  October  7,  1908. 

Exhibit  No.  (JO. 

Msmobandum  Covering  Agreement  Between  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
(Atlas  Service)  and  the  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Ck).  Covering  Pas- 
senger Traffic. 

The  following  terms  of  agreement  are  entered  into  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.  and  the  Ha mburg-Am erica n  Line,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  at  London  between  these  lines,  dated  February  21,  1908,  in  con- 
nection with  agreement  made  at  New  York  on  October  7,  1908,  to  govern  the 
passenger  traffic  between  New  York  and  West  Indian,  South  and  Central 
American  ports: 

general  conditions. 

1.  Passenger  traffic  between  New  York  and  Colon  will  be  maintained  by 
fortnightly  sailings  of  each  line,  alternating  every  week,  as  far  as  i)osslble. 

2.  Should  passengers  booked  to  Jamaica  on  the  steamers  of  the  Atlas  service, 
sailing^  from  New  York  the  same  week  as  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  steamers, 
subsequently  rebook  by  some  steamer  from  Jamaica  to  Colon,  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  will  pay  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Paket  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
through  passage  paid. 

3.  Minimum  rates  and  general  conditions  of  passenger  of  both  lines  to  ports 
at  which  both  lines  call,  to  be  the  same  according  to  schedule  hereinafter  set 
forth,  except  where  a  differential  is  made  in  favor  of  inferior  steamers,  or  may 
hereafter  be  modified  by  mutual  consent 

4.  In  other  respects  the  services  of  both  lines  will  continue  as  at  present 
arranged;  subsequent  changes  in  routes,  if  any,  subject  to  terms  of  agreement 
dated  London,  February  21,  1908. 

5.  Return  tickets  of  both  lines  to  be  interchangeable  at  all  ports  and  also 
to  be  interchangeable  with  thOFe  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  vice  versa,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Jamaica,  the  terms  of  acceptance  being  as  hereinafter 
stated,  except  in  the  case  of  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  through  tickets  between 
Jamaica  and  England,  or  £50,  West  Indies-Europe,  or  fl(X),  South  American  cir- 
cular tour  tickets,  circular  cruise  tickets  at  special  rates  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Atlas  service,  and  stop-over  tickets  which  are  not  interchange- 
able. 

6.  List  of  agents  receiving  commission  other  than  regular  passenger  agents 
to  be  agreed  upon  and  not  to  be  extended  except  by  mutual  consent. 

7.  No  reductions  will  be  granted  from  regular  tariff  rates  excepting  to  con- 
suls or  other  officials  connected  with  the  American  or  foreign  diplomatic  service, 
ft>r  whom  an  optional  25  per  cent  discount  may  be  granted,  and  for  ministers 
or  other  high  Government  officials,  for  whom  a  rate  may  be  arranged  at  the 
discretion  of  the  res];>ective  linea 

a  No  concessions  are  to  be  granted  to  shippers,  but  each  line  is  free  to  make 
special  rates  for  passage  to  its  own  agents  and  to  the  chief  officials  of  con- 
necting transportation  lines. 

9.  A  discount  of  50  per  cent  from  the  tariff  rates,  according  to  season,  may 
be  granted  to  the  employees  of  the  Hotel  Titchfleld  for  out-of-season  sailings 
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between  New  York  and  Jamaica  and  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  to  employees  of 
the  Panama  Kallroad  Co.  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  over  any  portion 
of  either  company's  service  for  out-of -season  sailings. 

10.  A  special  out-of-season  round-trip  rate  of  $65  for  Royal  Mall  and  Atlas 
Prinz  steamers  and  $60  for  Atlas  Samia  class  to  be  allowed  to  partis  of  25 
or  more  for  out-of-season  sailings,  with  optional  commission  of  5  per  cent  to 
organizers  of  such  parties.  No  further  concessions  to  be  allowed  to  parties  or 
individuals,  excepting  such  special  cases  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time  and 
which  are  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  as  occasion  arises. 

11.  For  families  paying  four  full  fares  or  over  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  will 
be  made.  (This  applies  only  to  immediate  families,  consisting  of  husband,  wife, 
children,  and  servants.) 

12.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  reserves  the  privilege  of  joining  the  Royal 
Mail  Stenm  Packet  Co.  in  the  special  through  rates  between  Europe  and 
Jamaica,  as  at  present  in  force,  or  may  be  later  modified;  all  through  rates  to 
be  based  on  the  full  local  rates,  excepting  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  which  rates  are  at  present  under  revision — Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.*s  fSO  circular  tours  between  England,  New  York,  and  West  Indies, 
the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.'s  £100  circular  tour  of  South  America,  and 
the  through  rate  to  or  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  in  connection  with  the  steamship 
Oteri. 

13.  Through  tickets  to  New  York  Issued  by  agents  of  either  line  at  Pacific 
coast  ports  of  South  and  Central  Ameriea  are  to  be  indorsed:  "Available  by 
Atlas  or  R.  M.  S.  P.  steamers." 

14.  Combined  tickets  may  be  issued  by  either  line  covering  through  passage 
over  portions  of  both  companies*  services ;  the  portions  of  such  tickets  taken  up 
either  line  to  be  billed  to  the  issuing  line  at  regular  local  tariff  rates,  less  10 
per  cent  commission. 

JAMAICA    BATES. 

An  all-year  minimum  rate,  first  class,  by  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas 
Pnnz  steamers,  $45  single,  $85.50  round  trip;  second  cabin,  $30  single,  $57 
round  trip;  Samia  and  Sibiria  class,  $40  aingle,  $76  round  trip;  with  the 
exception  of  a  special  season  rate,  from  June  15  to  September  30,  for  round-trip 
passage  only,  of  $65  by  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas  Prinz  steamers, 
first  cabin,  and  $50  second  cabin ;  Samia  and  Sihiria  class  $60. 

Tickets  Issued  at  special  season  rates  valid  for  return  passage  within  35  days 
only  from  the  date  of  outward  sailing. 

RETUBN   TICKETS. 

Interchangeable  return  tickets,  to  or  from  Jamaica,  will  be  accepted  as  a  cash 
voucher  for  their  net  face  value,  1.  e.,  round-trip  rate  less  full  outward  fare, 
and  billed  to  issuing  line  for  that  amount  less  10  per  cent  commission. 

The  cariTing  line  will  adjust  with  the  passenger  the  difference  between  the 
net  face  value  and  90  per  cent  of  the  single  tariff  rate  of  accommodation  se- 
lected, refunding  or  collecting  any  difference  less  10  per  cent. 

Return  tickets  must  be  indorsed  over  to  the  carrying  line  by  the  local  agent 
of  the  Issuing  line  and  the  net  cash  value  noted  thereon,  and  they  can  only  be 
accepted  by  carrying  line  when  so  Indorsed  and  the  accommodation  originally 
reserved,  if  any,  has  been  resold. 

Settlement  of  return  tickets  issued  at  the  special  summer  rates  will  be  ad- 
justed on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent  each  to  the  issuing  and  return  carrying  lines, 
less  10  per  cent  commission  to  the  issuing  line. 

COLON  BATES. 

(a)  Minimum  rates  between  New  York  and  Colon:  First  class,  $75  single, 
$142.50  round  trip;  second  class,  $45  single,  $85.50  round  trip;  third  class,  $30 
single,  $57  round  trip. 

(&)  A  differential  of  $10  single,  first  cabin;  in  favor  of  Samia  and  Sibiria 
class,  If  running  in  Colon  service. 

(c)  Return  tickets  to  or  from  Colon  or  Colombian  ports  to  be  interchangeable 
on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  less  10  per  cent  commission  to  the  initial  carrier. 

(d)  Any  difference  between  the  value  of  a  return  ticket  and  the  accommoda- 
tions occupied  to  be  adjusted  with  the  passenger  by  additional  payment  or 
refund,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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(e)  Through  tickets  to  or  from  west  coast  ports,  if  used  by  other  than  the 
issuing  line,  to  be  billed  to  issuing  line,  less  general  agent's  commission. 

COLOMBIA  AND  COSTA  BICA  BATES. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas  Prinz  steamers,  minimum  rates:  First 
Class,  $80  single,  $152  round  trip;  second  class,  $45  single,  $85.50  round  trip. 
Barnia  and  8Wria  class :  $70  single,  $133  round  trip. 

INTEBOOLONIAL  BATES. 


Klns^D  to  Colon:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas  Prinz  steamers. . 
Kingston  to  Cartagena.  Savanilla,  Limon,  via  Colon:  Royal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  and  A  tlas  Pruu  steamers 

Kinoton  to  Savanilla  or  Cartagena  direct:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and 

Auas  Print  steamers 

Savanilla  to  Colon  direct  and  vice  versa:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and 

Atlas  Prins  steamers 

Cartagena  to  Colon  direct  and  vice  versa:  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  and 

Atlas  Print  steamers 

Savanilla  or  Cartegena  to  Colon  via  Limon:  Atlas  Print  steamers 

Mew  York  to  Savanilla  or  Cartagena  via  Hayti: 

Atlas  Print  steamers 

Atlas  Altai  and  Alleg^iany 

Savanilla  or  Cartagena  to  New  York  via  Santa  Malta: 

Atlas  Print  steamers 

A  tlas  Altai  and  Alleghany 

Savanilla  or  Cartagena  to  Km^pton  via  Limon  and  Colon:  Atlas  Print 
steamers 


First 
class. 


S30.00 

35.00 

85.00 

18.00 

15.00 
25.00 

80.00 
70.00 

80.00 
70.00 

60.00 


Second 
class. 


$15.00 

20.00 

20.00 

12.00 

10.00 
15.00 

45.00 


45.00 
30.00 


Decker. 


16.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

5.00 
10.00 


20.00 


COMMISSIONS. 

A  commission  of  5  per  cent  to  subagents,  with  the  following  minimums :  First 
cabiu,  $3  single,  $5  round  trip ;  second  cabin,  $2  single,  $3  round  trip. 

Hotel  runners'  list  to  be  agreed  upon.  5  per  cent,  with  no  minimum. 

A  general  agents'  commission  of  50  per  cent  over  subagents'  commission  to  be 
granted  to  district  agents  at  Boston,  Toronto,  Chicago,  and  other  points  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

Thomas  Ck>ok  &  Son,  10  per  cent. 

General  agents'  commission  of  50  per  cent  over  subagents'  commission  to  be 
allowed  to  general  agents,  one  each  in  Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador. 


PASSAGE  BB6ULATI0N8. 

Cabin  rates  include  one  berth  in  a  stateroom  for  two,  with  meals.  In  case  of 
families^  where  more  than  two  are  placed  in  a  room,  the  additional  pass^igers 
pay  the  regular  rate,  or  the  minimum  rate  If  berthed  in  a  higher  priced  room. 

Children  between  12  and  8  years,  one-half  fare;  between  8  and  8  years,  one- 
fonrth  fare;  one  child  under  3  years  of  age,  free;  additional  children  under  8 
years,  one-fourth  fare  each. 

Children  paying  one-half  fare  will  be  entitled  to  a  berth,  but  must  dine  at 
children's  table. 

Servants  accompanying  employers,  two-thirds  fare,  irrespective  of  age,  and 
will  take  their  meals  at  the  servants'  table. 

Dogs,  monkeys,  birds  will  not  be  allowed  in  staterooms  or  saloons.  Five 
dollars  will  be  charged  for  each  dog  or  monkey  and  $2.50  for  each  bird. 

Baggage — Passengers  will  be  allowed  30  cubic  feet  of  baggage  free  for  each 
adult,  first  cabin ;  20  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  passenger,  second  cabin ;  15  cubic 
feet  each  adult  third-class  or  deck  passenger.  Children's  and  servants'  In 
proportion. 

Excess  baggage  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  Ja- 
maica and  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  Colon  and  Colombian  ports. 

Automobiles,  accompanied  by  their  owners  or  chauffeurs,  will  be  carried  be- 
tween New  York  and  Kingston  at  owner's  risk  of  damage  while  loading,  unload- 
ing, or  in  transit,  at  $25  for  each  car  weighing  2,000  pounds  or  less,  and  60  cents 
per  100  pounds  additional  for  all  welrlit  in  excess  of  2,000  pounds.    Details, 
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such  as  loading,  permits,  general  restrictions,  to  be  governed  by  local  conditions 
affecting  the  line. 

Head  tax — United  States  alien  head  tax  of  $4  will  be  charged  in  addition  to 
regular  rates  in  case  of  alien  passengers  purchasing  tickets  to  New  York  or 
round-trip  tickets  from  New  York. 

All  other  regulations  and  general  conditions  of  both  lines,  such  as  through 
baggage  to  Pacific  coast  i)oints,  rates  for  same,  etc.,  to  conform  with  each  othei'. 

Dated  New  York,  October  7,  1908. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  see  the  agreement  was  to  expire,  bv  its  terms,  prob- 
ably in  1911. 
-  Mr.  Beck.  It  has  been  extended. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  has  been  extended  from  year  to  year?  It  is  a  nine- 
year  agreement? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  It  now  expires  in  March  of  this  year — that  is,  if 
notice  of  cancellation  is  given  dv  either  party. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  still  in  force,  as  I  imderstand  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  still  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  arrangement  or  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  no  hard  and  fast  agreement  with  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  but  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  they  will  observe  the  same 
rates  and  conditions  as  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  arrangement  existing  between  you  is 
observed  by  the  three  lines,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  see  that  with  the  Eoyal  Mail  Co.  you  had  a  pooling 
agreement^  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  that  was  a  pooling  agreement 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  a  pooling  agreement  with  the  fruit  company? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Only  a  rate-fixing  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  recently  a  marked  increase  in  the 
freight  rates  between  Jamaica  and  American  and  British  ports,  has 
there  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  The  freight  rates  have  been  advanced  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  within  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  minimum  rate  been  increased  from 
$4  to  $7? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  minimum  rate  has  been  increased  from  $3  to  $5. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  from  $3  to  $7? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  $3  to  $5. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  information  that  it  has  been  recently 
increased  from  $3  to  $7. 

Mr.  Beck.  That  information  must  me  erroneous.  I  have  brought 
with  me  our  Jamaica  tariff,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  consult  it, 
I  will  giveyou  that  definitely.  [Consulting  paper.]  Tte  minimum 
charge  to  Kingston  is  $5  and  to  Jamaica  outports,  $7.  You  probably 
have  confused  the  outports  with  Kingston. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  does  not  mention  the  ports. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Jamaica  outports  are  naturally  a  transshipment 
proposition.  They  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  di- 
rect service,  and  for  that  reason  the  rates  to  the  Jamaica  outports, 
including  the  minimum,  are  higher  than  to  Kingston. 
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The  Chairman.  When  were  these  rates  increased?  Can  you  give 
the  date  definitely! 

Mr.  Beck.  The  last  increase  took  place  on  January  10,  effective 
February  15.    That  is,  the  increased  rates  are  not  now  in  effect. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  The  Koyal  Mail  Steamship  Co.  operates,  you  say, 
from  Jamaica  to  ports  in  Haiti,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Beck.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  rates  from  Euro- 
pean points  to  Jamaica  as  compared  with  rates  from  New  York  to 
Jamaica ! 

Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  from  Europe  to  Jamaica  are  considerably 
higher  than  from  New  York  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  about  what  the  difference  is  in  per- 
centage? 

Mr.  Beck.  Roughly,  I  should  ^say  that  the  European  rates  are  at 
least  30  per  cent  higher. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  minimum  rate  to  Kingston  before 
this  increase  was  made! 

Mr.  Beck.  The  minimum  rate  to  the  outports,  I  believe,  was  $3, 
the  same  as  to  Kingston. 

The  Chairman.  The  jate  to  Kingston  has  been  increased  from  $3 
to  $5  and  to  the  outports  from  $3  to  $7  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaurman.  I  believe  you  say,  however,  that  you  have  a 
steamer  that  makes  all  these  outports,  distributing  the  freight  directly 
at  those  ports  instead  of  from  the  one  port  where  it  was  shipped  here- 
tofore.   Is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  but  may  I  interrupt  you  a  moment! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  That  service  is  conducted  at  a  loss  to  us,  and  the  higher 
rates  obtained  to  the  Jamaica  outports  do  not  offset  the  additional 
expense  involved  in  making  direct  deliveries  to  such  small  ports,  the 
cargo  for  which  will  sometimes  not  be  over  20  or  25  tons.  Naturally, 
when  a  steamer  goes  into  a  small  port  it  has  to  pay  the  regulation 
port  charges,  and  that  makes  the  expense  of  delivering  at  small  ports 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  freight  we  receive.  Since  we  have  con- 
ducted our  service  direct  instead  of  transshipping  at  Montego  Bay, 
as  we  did  formerlv,  I  estimate  we  have  lost  on  five  departures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  minimum  rate.  Explain  that 
now,  so  we  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  minimum  rate  is  the  minimum  freight  for  which 
we  will  issue  a  bill  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  will  not  issue  a  bill  of  lading 
for  less  than  $7  to  one  of  those  outports! 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right;  but  the  shippers,  if  they  choose,  can  take 
advantage  of  our  parcel  receipt  rates  on  small  shipments.* 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  issue  a  parcel  receipt,  a  very  simple  affair,  under 
which  our  obligations  are  not  quite  as  great  as  they  are  under  a  bill 
of  lading  and,  in  consideration  of  that,  we  accept  a  rate  to  Kingston 
of  $1  for  the  first  cubic  foot  or  fraction  thereof,  and  50  cents  for 
each  additional  cubic  foot  up  to  9  cubic  feet,  which  is  all  explained 
in  o»r  tariffs,  which  you  have  in  your  possession. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  question  on  that  'i 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  would  that  be  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Parcel  receipts  are  only  issued  for  packages  up  to  9 
cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  supposed  to  be  a  ton  in  space? 

Mr.  Beck.  A  ton  in  space  is  40  cubic  feet.  The  English  ton  is 
40  feet;  the  Grerman  meteric  ton  is  about  35  cubic  feet,  and  the 
French  ton  is  about  50  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  rate  of  $1  for  the  first  cubic  foot  and  50 
cents  for  each  additional  cubic  foot  up  to  9  cubic  feet,  would  make 
you  $6  por  9  cubic  feet,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  that  is  only  for  parcels. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  is  for  small  parcels? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  If  the  shipment  exceeds  9  cubic  feet  it  would  be 
to  the  shipper's  interest  to  take  out  a  bill  of  lading  instead  of  a  parcel 
receipt,  when  he  would  enjoy  the  regular  rate  per  ton  or  per  cubic 
foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  subject  to  the  minimum  charge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  parcel  receipt,  then,  does  not  affect  your  mini- 
mum charge  at  all;  it  is  just  a  receipt  for  small  parcels,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  an  avenue  for  shippers  who  have  small  parcels  to 
send  and  who  do  not  want  to  pay  the  minimum  bill  of  lading  charge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  a  whole  ton ;  is 
that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  minimum  is  not  per  ton.  The  minimum  is  the  least 
freight  we  will  issue  a  bill  of  lading  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  I  thought  you  had  changed  your  rates  to  $5  per 
ton  minimum  charge? 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  $5  a  ton,  simply  $5  minimum  charge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  $5  for  what,  then  ? 

The  Chairmai^.  That  would  be  for  9  cubic  feet  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  For  the  freight  on  the  goods.  We  will  not  issue  a  bill 
of  lading  for  less  than  $5. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  now  what  you  mean ;  but  it  gives  me  an 
entirely  different  idea  as  to  what  was  meant  by  your  increase  from 
$3  to  $5.  I  thought  that  the  increase  meant  that  you  were  raising  the 
rates  of  your  freight,  but  as  I  understand  you  now  you  are  only 
raising  the  limit  of  your  minimum  charge? 

Mr.  Beck.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  have  you  done  with  reference  to  your  freight  ? 
Suppose  a  man  now  is  shipping  1,000  tons  of  freight — how  much 
more  is  that  than  it  was  12  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  As  I  explained  a  little  earlier,  the  advance  in  freights 
to  Jamaica  amounts  to  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  not  here.  I  did  not  know  you  had  gone  over 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  vou  sav  vou  also  have  a  line  running  to 
Colombia?  • 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have.  We  have  a  weekly  service  from  New  York 
to  Colombia  and  Atlantic  ports,  namely,  JPorto  Colombia,  or  Saba- 
nilla,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Cartagena,  and  Santa  Marta. 

The  Chairman.^  What  other  lines  run  to  those  points,  or  anv  of 
them? 

Mr.  Beck,  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  United 
Fruit  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  a  weeklj  service,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  a  weekly  service.  The  Royal  Mail  has  a  fort- 
nightly service  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  a  weekly  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  if  your  company  is  a  party  to  any 
agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  understandings  with  those  com- 
panies, or  either  of  them,  or  those  lines,  or  either  of  them,  as  regards 
either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  to 
these  ports  in  Colombia,  or  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Beck.  Our  relations  with  those  companies  are  exactly  the  same 
in  connection  with  the  Colombia  trade  as  I  have  just  explained  in 
re^rd  to  the  Jamaica  trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  agreement  operates  in  that  trade  as  in 
the  Jamaica  trade,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  agreement  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  of  which  r  have  handed  you  copies,  covers  Colombia,  Jamaica, 
and  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United  Fruit  Co.  acts  in  accord  with 
your  company  and  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  in  that  trade 
as  to  Jamaica  and  Colombia  and  Colon,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  act  in  harmony  with  us,  but  have  no  written  agree- 
ment with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  verbal  understanding? 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  even  that.  They  follow  our  rates,  but  they  are 
under  no  obligations  whatsoever  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  all  act  in  accord,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  act  in  accord;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  companies  operate  directly  between  New 
York  and  Colon? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  and  ourselves.  Occasionally 
the  Munson  Steamship  Co.  has  dispatched  steamers  to  Colon,  but 
they  serve  Colon  regularly  from  Baltimore  and  only  occasionally 
from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  side  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  Compania  Sud 
Americana,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Chilean  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
Peruvian  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  no^  those  companies  have  anv 
agreement  or  agreements  or  understandings  between  themselves  witn 
reference  to  the  trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge,  but  my  understanding  is 
that  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Compania  Sud  Ameri- 
cana work  in  harmony.  The  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  a 
Peruvian  Government  interest,  does  not  act  in  complete  accord  with 
the  other  two  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  if  your  company  or  companies, 
operating  from  New  York  to  Colon,  have  any  agreement  or  agree- 
ments, or  any  understanding  or  understandings  with  those  steamship 
lines,  or  any  of  them,  operating  from  Panama  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America? 

Mr.  Beck.  To  explain  that  I  shall  have  to  go  into  a  little  back  his- 
tory. Up  to  the  time  that  the  Hamburg- American  Line  Atlas  service 
began  to  run  to  Colon  I  believe  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co. 
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was  the  only  one  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Colon.  When 
we  went  into  that  trade  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
not  disturb  the  tariffs  that, then  existed  on  business  to  the  west  coast 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  that  again? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  was  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  not  dis- 
turb the  tariffs  then  existing  on  cargo  for  the  west-coast  ports.  The 
other  lines,  which  have  subsequently  entered  that  field,  namely,  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  have  also 
observed  those  tariffs.  They  are  the  original  tariffs  published  by  the 
Panama  Bailroad  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Government-controlled  line? 

Mr.  Beck.  Exactlv.  Now,  on  business  from  the  west  coafit  to  New 
York  the  west-coast  carriers  fix  the  tariff.  The  carriers  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  Isthmus  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  those 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  get  about  the  same  proporticm  of  the 
ratej  I  presume,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  So  far  as  1  know  the  rates  are  divided  the  same  for  all 
lines,  approximately  30  per  cent  to  each  carrier. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  go  to  Central  America.  To  what 
points  does  your  line  go  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  On  the  west  coast  we  serve  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  We,  of  course,  can  not  go  beyond  that,  because  we  run  under 
the  German  flag  and  are  prohibited  bv  our  coastwise  laws  from  par- 
taking in  the  west-coast  business  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  line  operates  to  the  west  coast  of 
Central  America? 

Mr.  Beck.  To  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  and  Mexico;  that 
is,  we  accept  cargo  for  Colon,  where  we  deliver  it  to  the  Panama  Kail- 
road  Co.  who  in  turn  deliver  it  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  line  on  the  Pacific  side  yourselves,  or 
is  all  this  titiffic  there  conducted  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.? 
I  Mr.  Beck.  We  have  no  line  on  the  Pacific  coasi. 

I  The  Chairman.  On  the  Pacific  side  ? 

!  Mr.  Beck.  All  our  Centr^vl  American  cargo  is  transshipped  by  the 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
I  The  Chairman.  You  then  carry  it  from  New  York  to  Colon,  where 

it  is  transferred  to  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  or  the  railroad  it  is  transshipped  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  and  distributed  to  Central  American  and  Mexican  ports? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  business  is  controlled  under  the  same  under- 
standing between  the  lines  mentioned  as  the  business  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  serve  any  of  the  Central  American  and 
Mexican  ports  on  the  east  side  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  On  the  east  coast  we  serve  only  Port  Limon,  Cofita  Rica, 
and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  that  directlv,  or  how  ? 
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Mr.  Beck.  Directly.  We  have  a  weekly  service  to  Port  Limon  and 
one  steamer  every  four  weeks  to  Bocas  del  Toro. 

The  Chairman.  The  Royal  Mail  and  the  United  Fruit  also  serve 
those  ports,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  do  not.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  I  beg  pardon, 
serves  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Port  Limon.    The  Royal  Mail  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  any  understanding  with  them — I  mean 
with  the  United  Fruit  Co. — as  regards  your  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  observe  the  same  tariffs,  but  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
agreement  or  understanding  between  your  line  and  the  other  lines 
mentioned,  or  anv  other  lines,  with  reference  to  the  trade  from  the 
Gulf  ports  and  these  various  points  you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  conducts  a  service  from  New^ 
Orleans  to  Colon,  and  observes  the  same  tariff  from  New  Orleans 
as  the  tariff  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  rate  is  the  same  from  New 
Orleans  as  the  rate  is  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  by  agreement  between  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Well,  that  is  a  tacit  understanding  existing  between  tlie 
companies. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  working  under  that  understanding, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  in  writing? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  not  in  writing^. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Cuban  trade?  • 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  no  understanding  whatever  with  any  line  from 
the  Gulf.  I  believe  there  is  an  understanding  in  existence  between 
other  Cuban  lines  from  New  York  and  from  the  Gulf,  but  we  arc  not 
a  party  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  there  is  an  agreement  between 
other  lines  from  New  York  to  Cuba,  and  lines  from  Gulf  ports  to 
Cuba! 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  companies  those  are? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  could  not  name  them,  not  completely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  your  best  information. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Munson  Line,'  the  Ward  Line,  and  the  Morgan 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Morgan  Line  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen,  you  wish  to 
ask  him  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  company  observe  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  one  just  spoken  of,  the  Gulf  agreement? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  No  ;  we  are  not  a  party  to  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  a  party  to  it,  but  do  you  enter  into  competition 
with  the  members  of  tnat  agreement? 
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Mr.  Beck.  We  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  agreement.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  agreement  is,  and  we  work  absolutely  independ- 
ently of  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  so  into  the  same  territory  as  they  dot 

Mr.  Beck.  We  only  serve  one  part  in  Cuoa.  Our  Cuban  business 
is  a  very  small  one. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  is? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  only  go  into  Santiago  and  we  pay  no  attention 
whatsoever  to  what  the  &ulf  lines  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  go  to  Santiago,  not  as  an  ultimate  destination, 
but  it  is  a  way  port? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir ;  a  way  port,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  add  to  what 
you  have  said,  by  way  of  explanation? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  only  wish  to  hand  you  copies  of  tariflFs  which  have 
been  issued  since  you  last  called  upon  me  for  that  information.  Shall 
I  name  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  may  name  them.  They  will  not  go  into 
the  record,  however, 

Mr.  Beck.  Jamaica,  tariff  No.  8;  Colombia,  tariff  No.  3;  Port 
Limon,  tariff  No.  3 ;  Haiti,  tariff  No.  1 ;  and  Caribbean,  classification 
No.  2.         ^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  changed  recently? 

Mr.  Beck.  These  have  been  revised  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Since  we  called  upon  you  for  them? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  sir. 

Your  subpoena  commands  me  also  to  hand  you  any  freight  con- 
tracts which  we  may  have.  Now.  as  to  West  Indies  business,  prac- 
tically no  contracts  exist.  It  is  more  like  a  railroad  business.  The 
shipper  tenders  his  goods,  we  accept  them,  issue  bills  of  lading,  and 
the  question  of  rates  is  discussed  only  infrequently.  The  shippers 
are  all  familiar  with  our  tariffs.  They  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  tariffs  and  tender  their  goods  for  shipment,  and  the  question  of 
rate  is  not  discussed. 

Occasionally  we  have  some  large  engineering  propositions  put 
before  us,  when  perhaps  the  question  of  rate  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  it  is  then  customary  for  the  lines  who  are  interested  to  get 
together  and  discuss  the  basis  for  such  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  some  engineering  matter  you  are  refer- 
ring to? 

Mr.  Beck.  For  instance,  like  the  building  of  a  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Material  for  a  railroad  or  machinery  for  a  mine? 

Mr.  Beck.  Exactly.  Now,  at  the  present  time  we  have  only  one 
such  contract  in  existence,  which  I  have  brought  a  copy  of.  It  is 
a  contract  with  the  Caribbean  Construction  Co.,  which  is  building 
what  is  known  as  the  National  Railway  of  Haiti,  in  Haiti.  When 
this  proposition  came  up  they  came  to  us  to  find  out  what  assistance 
we  would  offer  them,  and,  realizing  that  they  were  to  improve  the 
country  which  we  were  then  serving,  we  have  allowed  them  special 
rates  on  their  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  did  that  as  a  builder  up  of  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Beck.  Exactly ;  we  figured  that  the  building  of  railroads  in 
Haiti  would  increase  the  exports  and  imports  in  that  country,  and 
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we  therefore  gave  them  low  rates  to  encourage  the  undertaking.    That 
contract  is  still  in  existence,  and  I  hafid  you  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  put  it  in  the  record.  It  may 
be  marked  for  identification. 

The  contract  here  submitted  bv  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer,  "Exhibit  63,  January  22,  1913,  Beck,"  for  identifi- 
cation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  shippers  get  the  same  rates  to  various  points 
that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  are  alike  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  'What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  are  alike  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  small  as  well  as  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference  made,  except  in  cases  such 
as  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman,  Can  you  state  how  those  rates  compare  with  the 
rates  to  Europe;  that  is,  from  New  York  ports  to  Cuba  or  Haiti,  San 
Domingo,  and  Colon,  and  the  other  points  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  are  in\  ariablv  lower  from  the  United  States 
than  from  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  under- 
standing or  affreement  between  your  company  and  the  Bed  D  Line 
by  which  you  Keep  out  of  Venezuelan  ports  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  There  is  no  understanding  whatsoever  between  the  Red 
D  Line  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  notliing  further,  you  may  be  excused, 
unless  you  desire  to  make  some  further  statement. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  asked  in  my  subpoena  as  to  what  conferences  the 
Atlas  service  is  a  member  of. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  are  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Caribbean 
conference,"  which  is  a  conference  which  devotes  its  time  entirely  to 
noncompetitive  features  of  the  business,  in  which  we  are  mutually 
interested,  such  as  improving  our  form  of  bill  of  lading,  dock  re- 
ceipts, shipping  permits,  and  matters  of  a  nature  which  are  not  com- 
petitive. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  which  you  are  all  mutually  interested? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  qualification  for  membership  in  this 
conference? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  everyone  in  the  trade  is  invited  to  join.  They 
have  not  all  joined,  but  most  of  the  lines  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Cuban  trade  are  members  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  line  that  cuts  rates  be  barred  from  the 
conference?  ^' 

Mr.  Beck.  The  question  of  rates  is  never  discussed  in  that  confer- 
ence. 

The  Chairaian.  As  I  understand,  this  conference  is  made  up  in- 
discriminately between  all  the  lines  engaged  in  that  trade,  whether 
thev  operate  from  New  York  or  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Gulf  coast? 

Mr.  Beck.  This  conference  is  one  of  New  York  lines  only. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  lines  onlv? 
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Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Engaged  in  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  who  are  members  of  that  conference 
are  connected  with  lines  that  are  acting  in  harmony  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Beck.  Well,  not  necessarily  so.  The  lines  that  are  members 
of  that  conference  may  be  fighting  each  other  in  rates  and  at  the 
same  time  still  be  members  of  the  conference  and  be  able  to  agree 
on  such  matters  as  I  have  mentioned ;  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
conference.  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  the  minutes  oi  the  meet- 
ings of  that  conference,  if  that  will  be  of  any  interest  to  you.  In 
fact,  I  believe  Mr.  Gottheil  has  left  with  you  the  minutes  of  the 
first  and  second  meetings,  which  describe  tne  scope  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  we  have  them.  Your  line  is  a  Ger- 
man line? 

Mr.  Beck.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  any  part  of  it  owned  in  New  York — ^any  of  the 
«tock  owned  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  own  their  own  boats  or  charter  them? 

Mr.  Beck.  Our  company  -owns  practically  all  the  steamers  that 
they  run,  but  they  charter  when  necessities  require  them  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  rates  to  these  various  ports  to  which 
you  have  referred  made — in  New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  Made  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  subjex?t  to  revision  abroad? 

Mr.  Beck.  No.  Our  European  principals  do  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  rate  making  of  the  New  York  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  are  made  independently  of 
European  rates,  and  are  not  affected  by  them  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  keep  the  European  rates  well  in  view  when 
fixing  the  rates  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  use  them  as  a  basis  of  your  rates? 

Mr.  Beck.  To  a  large  extent,  yes:  but,  as  previously  explained, 
the  New  York  rates  are  on  a  lower  parity. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  observe  the  same  classifications? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  classifications  are  virtually  the  same.  Of  course, 
there  are  commodities  which  are  shipped  from  the  United  States 
which  do  not  move  from  Europe,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  on  those  that  move  alone  from  the 
United  States  you  have  rates  made  here? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  While  the  rates  are  made  here  on  everything 
we  naturally  keep  Europe  in  view,  because  Europe  is  our  strongest, 
in  fact,  our  only  competitor,  and  the  rates  are  fixed  with  the  object  of 
developing  our  United  States  tram*. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  whv  vou  fix  the  American  rates  lower  than  the 
European  rates  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  owners  being  all  foreign  are  not  they  interested 
in  developing  European  trade  rather  than  the  American  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  they  are  interested  only  in  making  money. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  tlieir  being  a  foreign  line  does  not  prevent 
them  from  still  giving  preference  or  lower  rate  to  American  goods 
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in  order  to  develop  the  American  business.    That  is  where  their 
money  lies  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  do  not  give  preference  to  one  country  or  the  other. 
We  develop  our  services  where  the  development  will  net  us  the  most 
revenue,  be  it  from  Europe  or  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  if  your  rates  were  lower  from  Europe  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  trade  to  Europe,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Naturally,  it  would. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  they  were  lower  from  America  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  throw  it  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;i  but  the  American  business  differs  very  largely 
from  the  European  business.     It  is  only  on  a  limited  number  of' 
commodities  that  Europe  competes  with  the  United  States.     Our 
business  to  the  West  Indies  consists  very  largely  of  foodstuffs,  flour, 
packing-house  products,  wheat,  corn,  and  in  Fact  all  ^ains. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  on  those  where  there  is  competition  you  give  the 
lower  rates  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  lower  rates  to  the  United  States.  Because  of  itvS 
being  a  shorter  voyage  the  United  States  should  naturally  have 
lower  rates  than  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  giving  it  the  advantage  ol  its  natural  prox- 
imitv,  then? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  reason  why  I  am  asking  this  question  is  because 
of  the  claim  that  the  foreign  steamship  lines  naturally  favor  their 
own  countries  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States  trade.  Is  that  so 
as  regards  your  line  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  never  seen  the  least  sign  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  fact,  you  fix  the  freight  rates  here  in  this  country, 
you  say? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  fix  the  rates.  I  am  interested  in  developin^a:  the 
New  York  service,  because  it  is  my  department,  and  I  aim  to  fix  the 
rates  at  a  point  which  will  permit  the  shippers  from  the  United 
States  to  do  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  otlirer  words,  you  would  not  w^ant  to  make  a 
rate  which  would  put  your  line  out  of  business  as  against  European 
lines? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  question  would  then  arise  as  to  wheix?  we  made  the 
most  profit  out  of  it — from  New  York  or  from  Hamburg — ^and  the 
service  that  could  make  the  most  money  out  of  the  business  would  l)e 
the  service  that  would  be  pennitted  to  carry  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  sentiment  involved  in  it?  It 
is  purely  business  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Absolutely  none.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  interested  in  developing  the  trade  between 
New  York  and  these  poi-ts? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  are;  most  assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  Increasing  our  exports  not  only  of  foodstuffs  but 
manufactured  products  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Beck,   xes :  manufactured  products  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  nothing  further. 
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Mr.  Post.  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  one  question.  If  I  understood 
you  rightly,  you  said  the  freight  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Colon 
were  the  same  as  from  New  York  to  Colon,  Why  were  the  rates  fixed 
the  same  from  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Beck.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  because  they  are  able  to  get  those 
rates.  The  cargoes  shipped  from  Colon  consist  almost  entirely  of 
what  we  call  staples;  that  is,  grain,  flour,  lumber,  and  other  rough 
cargo.  The  Guli  is  the  natural  gateway  for  all  that  stuff.  New 
York  is  not.  And  the  New  Orleans  line  can  easily  obtain  the  same 
rates  as  the  New  York  line.  In  fact,  they  could  command  a  pre- 
mium, but  they  do  not  attempt  to  get  higher  than  the  New  lork 
rates. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  difference  in  distance  in  the  two  routes  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  should  say  about  400  miles  in  favor  of  New  Orleans — 
practically  only  a  day's  steaming. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  passenger  rates 
between  the  two  points  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  passenger  end  of  the  busi- 
ness at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  distance  is  a  day's  sailing  nearer,  why  is  it  that 
you  do  not  give  some  cheaper  rates  to  the  Gulf  ports  from  New 
Orleans  than  you  do  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  My  experience  has  been  that  in  the  steamship  business 
distances  do  not  count  for  a  great  deal,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
explained,  the  Gulf  being  the  natural  outlet,  and  inland  rates  to  the 
Gulf  being  lower  from  the  point  of  origin  than  from  that  same  point 
of  origin  to  New  York,  the  Gulf  has  already  a  tremendous  advantage 
when  the  Gulf  lines  observe  the  same  rate  as  from  New  York.  As 
to  the  equity  of  the  thing  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  most  of  the  traffic  coming  down 
the  Mississippi  would  be  carried  at  a  much  less  rate  than  the  all- 
rail  route  from  inland  points  to  New  York,  and  normally  and  logi- 
cally the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  Central  American  ports  ought 
to  be  less  than  from  New  York?    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  Only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shorter  distance,  but 
you  should  also  take  into  consideration  that  the  trade  from  the  Gulf 
is  of  a  less  profitable  nature.  As  I  said  before,  it  consists  of  the 
rough  cargo  such  as  lumber,  com,  grain,  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts. Those  commodities  carry  the  lowest  rates  of  any  that  are  car- 
ried to  the  West  Indies.  If  they  should  accept  lower  rates  on  those 
commodities  than  the  New  York  lines  do  they  would  suffer  a  great 
loss.  They  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  We  can  accept  those  rates  from 
New  York  because  our  freight  is  sweetened  by  higher  class  mer- 
chandise which  forms  a  considerable  share  of  our  cargo,  what  we  call 
our  measurement  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  clothing,  fiu'ni- 
ture 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  makes  your  average  rate  higher  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  brings  up  our  average  earnings.  The  Gulf  lines 
have  none  of  that  high-class  cargo.    They  have  only  the  rough  cargo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  line  run  regularly  to  the  Gulf  ports  from 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  have  no  service  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  your  rate  is  more  a  matter  of  theory  than  of 
actual  carrying  if  yon  have  no  lines  from  New  Orleans  i 
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Mr.  Beck.  I  am  only  speaking  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Gulf  trade,  but  we  are  not  directly  interests  in  it  so  far  as  the  West 
IniEes  and  Caribbean  ports  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  My  impression  was  that  perhaps  the  reason  was 
this,  that  you  made  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  or  the  Gulf  ports  to 
Central  Ainerica  the  same  as  from  New  York  so  as  to  absorb  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rates  from  inland  points  to  New  Orleans  as  compared 
to  inland  points  to  New  York,  just  like,  for  instance,  I  notice  you 
recently  increased  your  rates  to  Jamaica,  I  believe  you  said,  about  15 
per  cent.  I  understand  that  recently  they  reduced  their  ad  valorem 
custom  duties  in  Jamaica  from  16§  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  the 
freight  rates  absorbed  that  difference.  So  the  people  do  not  get  any 
relief  in  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  duty. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  not  even  a  knowledge  of  that  reduction  in  the 
tariff  of  which  you  speak. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  confronted  with  the  same  condition  in  the 
Brazilian  trade,  where  we  get  a  differential  of  about  30  per  cent,  but 
no  sooner  were  we  given  tnat  by  Brazil  than  the  steamship  compa- 
nies advanced  the  rates  to  absorb  it. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  can  not  speak  definitely  of  the  Brazil  trade,  but  I 
know,  so  far  as  the  Jamaica  trade  is  concerned,  that  the  advance  in 
rates  was  made  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  lines  in- 
terested that  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  Jamaica  duties.  In 
fact,  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it  is  now,  that  you  mention  it,  and  all 
advances  in  rates  were  based  entirely  upon  the  increased  cost  of 
operation  and  the  increased  value  of  tonnage  throughout  the  world. 
A  steamer's  time  to-day  is  worth  100  per  cent  more  than  it  was  12 
months  ago. 

The  Chaihman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Because  the  world's  shipping  seems  to  have  grown 
faster  than  the  world's  tonnage,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  vessels  in 
all  trades. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  a  very  few  years  ago — I  would  not  say 
more  than  four — ^that  various  representatives  of  steamship  lines 
stated  before  this  committee  that  the  world's  tonnage  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  world's  needs,  and  they  stated  in  their  report  that  there 
were  ships  lying  idle.     You  say  that  condition  does  not  exist  to-day  f 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  everything  that  floats  is  in  use,  but  the  condition 
you  have  mentioned  did  exist  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  recall  that  statement  having  been  made 
here. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  committee  desires  to  ask  Mr* 
Beck,  he  may  be  excused.    We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Sickel. 

TESTIMONT  OF  KB.  W.  0.  SICKEL,  VICE  DIBECTOE  IH  CHARGE 
OF  TRAFFIC  OF  THE  HAMBITBO-AMERICAN  LINE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name,  address,  and  business. 

Mr.  Sickel.  W.  G.  Sickel.  vice  director  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  You  indicated  to  me^  Mr.  Sickel,  that  you  would 
like  to  make  a  preliminary  statement  without  interruption,  and  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  committee  you  may  do  so. 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  rather  expect  to  be  on  the  stand 
a  considerable  time,  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  me  first  to  give  you  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  services  of  bur  company,  because  much 
that  I  may  say  later  on  has  a  bearing  on  services  of  our  company 
which  do  not  touch  the  United  States,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  give  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SiOKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Germany.  It  operates  the  following  services,  which  I 
will  give  in  groups  in  order  not  to  burden  the  record  too  much. 

They  are  as  follows :  From  Hamburg  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Caribbean  districts. 

From  Hamburg  to  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

From  Hamburg  to  the  Far  East,  taking  in  ports  such  as  Penang, 
Singapore,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Kobe. 

From  Hamburg  to  ports  in  India,  such  as  Colombo,  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  and  Eangoon. 

From  Hamburg  to  the  various  Brazilian  ports. 

From  Hamburg  to  ports  in  the  River  Plata. 

From  Hamburg  around  the  Horn  to  the  west  coast  of  the  two 
Americas,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

From  Hamburg  to  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

From  Hamburg  to  all  of  the  various  ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  comprising  in  number  in  the  neighborhood  of  100. 

Those  are  all  services  in  which  the  United  States  has  no  interest. 
I  will  now  give  you  the  services  op^^ated  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States:  From  Montreal  in  the  summertime  and  from  the 
Canadian  winter  ports,  such  as  Halifax  and  St.  Johns  in  the  winter; 
from  Boston  to  Hamburg;  from  New  York  to  Hamburg;  Philadel- 
phia to  Hamburg;  Baltimore  to  Hamburg;  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk  to  Hamburg;  Savannah  to  Hamburg;  New  Orleans  to 
Hamburg;  Galveston  to  Hamburg;  and  occasional  steamers  from 
Port  Arthur  and  Mobile  to  Hamburg. 

From  New  York  to  the  middle  and  south  parts  of  Brazil;  from 
New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  from  New  York  to  Genoa 
and  Naples;  from  New  York  to  Cuba,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica:  and  during  the  winter  cruising  business,  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies  and  Panama,  and 
from  New  York  to  Oriental  ports.  Many  of  these  trades  are  divided 
up  into  separate  services  and  the  number  of  trades  covered  by  my 
statement  just  made  comprising  70  different  services,  touching  at 
about  300  ports  of  the  world. 

Your  chairman  has  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  answer  any  questions  bearing  on  what  I  have  said  or 
any  feature  of  the  business  on  which  I  can  throw  any  light.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  this  committee  to  deny  that 
many  of  the  prominent  foreign  trades  are  conducted  by  the  medium 
of  agreements  between  the  lines  serving  that  trade,  not  infrequently 
supplemented  by  pools  or  rebates.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  neces- 
sity for  these  instruments  for  doing  the  business,  all  of  which  are 
gradual  and  natural  evolutions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  specific 
trade  and  follow  it  from  its  inception  to  its  present  state  of  develop- 
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ment.  What  will  be  true  of  one  trade  will  be  more  or  less  true  of 
nearly  all  the  others. 

I  have  decided  to  take  for  my  example  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America,  the  northern  countries  of  South 
America  and,  in  general,  the  whole  Caribbean  district. 

About  13  years  ago,  the  only  regular  line  serving  this  district  from 
the  Uniled  States  was  an  English  corporation  mown  as  the  Atlas 
Line.  The  company  was  oM-:foshioned,  unprogressive,  and  was 
making  no  money.  Their  ships  were  anti(]^uated  and,  as  small  as 
the  trade  was  then,  they  were  not  serving  it  properly.  Our  prin- 
cipals, believing  that  the  future  of  the  tracfe  between  the.West  Indies 
and  the  United  States  permitted  of  development,  purchased  the  com- 
pany, putting  the  steamers  under  the  German  flag.  Our  first  work 
was  to  rejuvenate  the  line.  Little  bv  little  we  did  awav  with  all  the 
old  steamers,  substituting  for  them  modem  steamers  with  a  larger 
freight  and  passenger  capacity.  The  work  was  being  done  gradually. 
We  offered  facilities  to  upbuud  the  business  that  were  in  advance  of 
the  needs  of  the  trade.  The  result  was,  it  was  several  years  before 
we  could  see  the  return  of  a  new  dollar  for  an  old ;  but  about  the  time 
that  we  were  beginning  to  see  some  daylight  in  our  venture,  which^ 
if  I  remember  correctly,  was  about  five  years  after  we  had  purchasea 
the  line,  the  Boyal  Mail  determined  to  extend  their  service,  then 
running  between  England  and  the  West  Indies,  on  to  New  York,  thus 
competing  with  oar  Atlas  service. 

Evidence  that  I  have  read  so  far  before  this  committee  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  in  their  minds  that  the  prominent  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  have  parceled  out  the  world  among- themselves.  For 
many  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Royal  Mail  competition,  the 
relations  between  my  'company  and  that  company,  in  trades  from 
Europe  in*  which  the  United  States  is  not  interested,  were  of  a 
friendly  nature,  and  j'et,  without  any  preliminary  negotiations,  with- 
out asking  our  leave  or  permission,  they  announced  that  they  in- 
tended to  compete  with  us.  Naturally,  after  the  five  years  of  losses 
that  we  had  sustained  in  the  Atlas  service,  the  Roval  Mail  was  not 
a  welcome  guest.  We,  of  course,  resented  the  advent  of  another  line 
whose  additional  tonnage  would  make  the  profits  on  our  venture 
difficult,  and,  while  I  can  see  the  fallacy  of  it  now  where  I  could  not 
then,  yet  nevertheless,  we  resented  their  entry  into  the  trade  and  for 
a  period  of  probably  two  years,  we  fought  them.  The  Royal  Mail 
is  a  strong  company  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  neither  one  had 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  other  and  the  natural  result  was  that 
we  came  to  an  agreement.  But  let  me  point  out  what  happened 
before  we  arrived  at  this  agreement.  I  have  already  stated  that,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  entering  we  ourselves  had  overtonnaged  the  trade, 
and  it  was  made  worse  when  the  Royal  Mail  came  to  compete  with 
us.  Having  no  understanding  with  them  and  wishing  to  protect 
ourselves,  we  would  go  to  a  shipper  and  make  som^  secret  arrange- 
ment with  him.  Such  things  can  not  be  kept  private  for  long  and  the 
Royal  Mail  did  the  same  thing,  with  the  result  that,  when  we  cama 
to  an  agreement  and  each  of  us  tabled  our  secret  contracts,  it  was 
most  surprising  to  see  how,  unconsciously,  we  had  been  unjust  to 
many  shippers  by  giving  some  of  them  preferential  rates.  I  pre- 
sume if  both  of  us  had  b^en  determined  to  annihilate  the  other,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  one  had  been  driven  out  of  the  trade, 
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would  it  not  have  automatically  created  a  monopoly,  because,  if  one 
strong  line  could  drive  another  strong  line  out  or  the  trade,  it  would 
be  a  Dad  trade  for  any  weak  competitor  to  venture  in  the  future. 
Unrestricted  competition  based  on  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  must  in  the  end  result  in  monopoly. 

After  we  came  to  our  a^eement  with  the  Royal  Mail  and  all 
secret  arrangements  with  shippers  had  been  canceled  or  expired, 
every  shipper  was  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  other.  Discrimina- 
tions had  ceased.  The  natural  question  that  you  will  ask  is  that, 
after  we  had  come  to  our  agreement,  what  was  to  prevent  our  put- 
ting the  ratee  to  a  basis  that  would  be  exorbitant?  There  would  be 
nouiing  to  prevent  this,  except,  if  we  had  followed  such  a  policy, 
which  we  did  not  do,  the  two  partners  in  the  trade  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  discriminatory  measures  of  competition  as  we  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Mail.  Fortunately  for  both  of  us. 
the  original  judgment  displayed  by  my  principles  was  proving  to 
be  ^ood,  because  the  trade  grew  rapidly,  sufficient  to  enable  us  both 
to  live  alongside  of  each  other. 

The  Atlas  Line  had  gone  through  its  second  period  of  engaging 
in  a  trade  that  was  overtonnaged,  and  was  about  seeing  daylight  for 
the  second  time,  when  the  United  Friiit  Co.,  which  is  me  largest  im- 
porter of  fruit  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  determined 
to  go  into  the  steamship  business  to  handle,  in  addition  to  its  own 
products,  passengers  and  general  merchandise  and  en^ge  in  the 
Dusiness  as  a  common  carrier,  like  ourselves.  This  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  not  only  took  large  quantities  of  freight 
from  the  Royal  Mail  and  from  our  Atlas  Service,  but  we  came  again 
into  the  situation  of  having  more  steamers  than  the  trade  justified. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  a  p'owerful  organization, 
which  had  experience  in  the  handling  of  steamers  and  knew  their 
business,  and  the  Royal  Mail  and  ourselves,  as  partners  in  the  trade, 
admitted  them  without  a  protest,  because  both  of  us  saw  the  falla<gr 
of  attempting  to  fight  an  organization  of  their  experience  and  re- 
sources. The  Royal  Mail  and  ourselves  have  no  agreements  with  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  although  we  all  three  work  in  cooperation,  but  the 
fact  remains  that,  with  three  large  prominent  lines  serving  that  trade, 
there  are  more  steamers  than  there  is  business. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  did  not  work  under  some  kind  of  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  ?  The  trade  would  soon  be  in  a  chaotic  condition 
such  as  it  was  during  our  fight  with  the  Royal  Mail ;  and  if  the  three 
of  us  engaged  in  a  three-cornered  fight,  some  one  of  us,  or  maybe 
two  of  us,  would  either  drop  out  of  the  trade-  altogether  or  restrict 
our  tonnage,  and  while  shippers  might  have  very  low  rates,  they 
would  not  have  the  facilities  to  move  their  cargo,  for  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  a  long,  hard  fight  among  two  or  more  ocean  transporta- 
tion companies  does  not  expand  but  tends  to  restrict  the  development 
of  those  lines,  which  places  our  exporter  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting in  the  world's  markets. 

My  years  of  experience  have  shown  to  me  that  shippers  do  not 
as  a  rule  object  to  the  friendly  agreements  existing  between  lines  for 
the  maintenance  of  rates.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  assured  that 
these  agreements  prevent  discrimination.  All  they  ask  is  that  the 
rates  be  made  reasonable  enough  to  allow  them  to  sell  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  producer.     In  fact,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating 
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that  it  is  an  underlying  principle  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  do  all  within  their  power  to  maintain  the  stal)ility  of  rail- 
way rates  and  to  prevent  discriminations;  but  in  order  to  maintain 
these  agreements  it  is  not  infrequently  necessary  to  supplement  them 
with  pools  and  in  some  few  cases  with  the  rebate  system.  You  can 
not  make  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  rates  with  your  com- 
petitor and  expect  him  to  live  up  to  it  if  the  arrangement  does  not 
give  him  a  fair  share  of  the  business.  It  is  not  often  that  two  or 
more  lines  will  run  side  by  side  serving  the  same  trade  and  have  the 
service  of  both  lines  equal  in  every  respect.  For  instance,  in  the 
Brazil  trade  the  Lamport  &  Holt  steamers  are  the  favorite  steamers, 
because  they  are  faster.  If  the  weaker  lines  maintain  the  same  rates, 
the  favorite  line  would  get  most  of  the  business,  certainly  the  higher- 
paying  freight. 

T?he  interstate-commerce  law  prohibits  the  pooling  of  railway 
freight,  and  yet  the  railways  of  this  country,  weak  and  strong  alike, 
maintain  the  same  tariffs  and  are  able  to  exist  side  by  side  with  each 
other,  and  your  natural  question  will  be,  if  this  is  possible  with  the 
railways,  why  is  pooling  necessary  with  the  steamship  lines?  The 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  Railways  are  the  strong 
lines  operating  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  Erie  Railway 
is  always  thought  of  as  one  of  the  weaker  roads,  but  the  weaker  road 
can  live  alongside  of  the  strong  road  for  the  reason  that  on  the  line 
of  all  these  roads  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  many  pros- 
perous towns  which  must  ship  their  freight  by  the  road  on  which  it 
is  located.  So,  after  all,  there  is  an  enormous  proportion  of  business 
of  all  of  our  railways  that  is  noncompetitive.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  now  or  not,  but  some  years  ago  the  statement  was  made  to 
me  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  originated  on  or  was  shipped  to  local  non- 
competitive stations  on  their  line.  The  route  between  New  York 
and  Brazil  or  New  York  and  the  Caribbean  district  is  not  dotted 
with  prosperous  towns  that  originate  business  that  is  noncompetitive 
with  the  route  of  your  competitor  who  is  serving  the  same  foreign 
countries,  so,  after  all,  all  of  the  business  is  through  business,  and  no 
shipper  is  going  to  patronize  the  weak  line  when  he  can  throw  his 
trimc  to  the  strong  line  that  will  serve  him  more  efficiently. 

Arrangements  that  prevent  discrimination  and  maintain  the  sta- 
bility of  rates  is  what  shippers  seek.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  them 
unless  some  provision  is  made  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  disabilities 
of  the  weaker  line.  It  does  not  necessarily  require  to  be  done  by 
pools;  it  is  not  infrequently  done  by  allowing  the  weaker  line  some 
differential  rate,  but  the  pool  is  the  more  effective  instrument  in 
overcoming  the  weaker  line's  disabilities  and  maintaining  the  desired 
stability  in  rates. 

I  have  read  with  particular  interest  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Story,  of 
New  Orleans,  in  regard  to  his  venture  into  the  Brazilian  trade.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  without  experience  in  the  business,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  his  capital  was  limited.  The  whole  project  was  poorly 
conceived  for  the  reason  that  he  chartered  steamers  at  a  very  high 
charter  rate,  endeavoring  to  operate  them  in  competition  with  regular 
lines  who  were  not  compelled  to  pay  out  a  large  profit  to  another 
owner  for  the  use  of  the  ship.  Our  own  experience  with  chartered 
boats  is  that  we  invariably  make  losses  with  them,  and  if  people  of 
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years  of  experience  can  not  operate  chartered  steamers  at  a  profit,  I 
think  there  would  be  very  little  chance  for  Mr.  Storv  to  do  so  with 
profit.  Sunning  the  line  from  New  Orleans,  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
able  to  fill  the  steamers  outward  without  difficulty,  but  that  territory 
offers  largely  the  low  grades  of  freight,  like  timber,  oil,  and  iron  prod- 
nets.  With  his  high  charter  rates  and  his  low  character  of  cargo, 
there  is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind  that,  if  he  had  filled  his  steam- 
ers with  coffee  northbound,  the  results  would  have  been  the  same: 
merely  that  his  death,  as  it  was,  was  quick  and  sudden,  where  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  a  little  longer  and  therefore  a  little  more 
painful. 

Agreements  such  as  have  already  developed  before  you  do  ]>i'event 
a  novice  from  competing,  but  they  do  not  prevent  an  experienced  man 
with  capital  from  walking  in  and  breaking  up  any  of  these  combina- 
tions. Give  me  sufficient  money  to  build  and  operate  a  modern  fleet 
of  steamers  and  sufficient  financial  reserve  and  I  believe  I  could  break 
any  combination  of  steamship  owners  that  exists,  and  the  only  reason 
that  some  lines  are  in  one  trade  and  others  in  another  is  because  the 
world  is  a  very  large  place  and  no  line  attempts  to  go  into  trades  in- 
discriminately when  maybe  their  own  trades  that  they  have  worked 
on  for  years  offer  just  as  good  a  field  for  development. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show,  in  a  faint  way,  at  least,  that  agree- 
ments and  pools  are,  after  all,  not  effective  instruments  of  protection 
against  any  strong  line  or  combination  of  capital  that  may  wish  to 
enter  into  a  trade,  but  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  and  show 
that  without  cooperation  among  steamship  lines  the  United  States 
would  not  secure  the  facilities  in  some  portions  of  the  world  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  producer.  I  have  particularly 
m  mind  the  fact  that  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  no  regu- 
lar line  of  steamers  running  between  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
United  States,  although  both  England  and  Grermany  maintain  fre- 
quent, regular,  and  eflScient  services  from  tlieir  respective  countries  to 
that  part  of  the  world.  What  little  business  had  been  shipped  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  was  done  by  tramp  ships  or  sailing  vessels  with  no  fixed 
freight  rates  or  sailing  date — certainly  not  the  kind  of  service  neces- 
siiry  to  the  development  of  a  new  trade.  Some  of  the  prominent 
steamship  lines  in  Germany  clubbed  together  and  determined  to  run 
a  steamer  regularly  from  New  York  touching  at  the  principal  ports 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  English  lines  were  invited  to  join 
in  this  venture.  We  did  this  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  knew  the 
service  would  run  at  a  loss  in  its  initial  stages,  and  if  we  had  plowed 
the  original  ground  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  afterwards 
made  it  prosperous  the  English  mterests  would  undoubtedly,  with  or 
without  our  consent,  have  walked  in  and  shared  the  business  with  us* 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  combined  English  lines  and  the  com- 
bined German  lines  are  now  running  a  joint  service  from  New  York. 
You  will  see  by  this  cooperation  that  new  facilities  are  being  offered 
the  American  shipper  to  develop  his  trade.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
partners  in  this  venture  adjust  the  results  of  the  steamers,  which  I 
am  confident  up  to  date  are  losses,  but  I  rather  suspect  it  is  done  by 
some  sort  of  a  pooling  arrangement,  just  as  any  two  mdividuals  might 
go  into  a  venture.  They  settle  the  results  among  themselves  on  some 
equitable  basis. 
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From  the  questions  T^hich  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
asked  witnesses  that  have  been  before  them  I  think  it  may  still  be  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  the  foreigners  operate  lines 
of  steamers  from  the  United  States  in  order  that  they  may  restrict 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  x>f  their  own  countries. 
In  all  my  years  of  experience — and  I  am 'testifying  under  oath — I 
can  not  recall  any  correspondence  or  instructions  from  my  principals 
abroad  that  our  policy  in  the  operation  of  any  of  our  lines  should  be 
run  on  any  kind  of  a  basis  that  would  suppress  American  trade  to 
the  advantage  of  the  foreigner.  In  fact,  viewing  this  thing  from 
another  standpoint,  almost  a  diametrically  opposite  condition  pre- 
vails. My  company  makes  a  specialty  of  doing  what  is  known  as  a 
through  bill  of  lading  business  to  foreign  ports  not  served  by  direct 
steamers  from  the  United  States  and  to  take  such  cargo  to  remote 
places  of  the  world.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  our  own  lines, 
radiating  from  Hamburg  to  ports  of  the  world  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  connection  with  other  German  lines  operating 
from  Hamburg,  we  are  in  a  position  to  name  a  rate  from  New  York 
to  practically  every  port  in  the  world.  Let  me  give  a  concrete 
example.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  business  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Oriental  and  Black  Sea  ports,  such  as 
Constantinople,  Salonica,  Batoun,  Odessa,  Novorosisk,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  regular  lines  direct  to 
those  ports.  There  are  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Grermany, 
England.  France,  and  Italy  to  these  ports.  The  trans-Atlantic  lines 
serving  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  are  all  in  competition 
for  this  trade.  In  order  for  us  to  meet  the  competition  of  others, 
whether  it  is  on  an  agreed  rate  or  not,  necessitates  as  a  rule  our 
shrinking  our  regular  rate  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  and 
the  connecting  carrier  from  Hamburg  on  the  Oriental  and  Black  Sea 
ports  joins  us  in  a  similar  shrinkage.  Now,  if  Germany  were  en- 
deavoring to  throttle  the  trade  of  the  United  States  through  the 
medium  of  her  steamship  lines,  do  you  think  it  reasonable  or  likely 
that  the  two  German  lines  that  make  this  through-rate  combination 
would  accept  a  less  freight  rate  that  they  gave  to  their  own  German 
exporters?  Of  course,  we  would  justify  our  action  before  the  Grer- 
man  shipping  public  by  stating  that  if  we  did  not  carry  that  cargo 
our  competitors  via  Italy  or  via  England  would  do  so. 

The  example  that  I  give  in  regard  to  the  rates  to  the  Orient  and  the 
Black  Sea  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over  in  other  trades  we 
serve,  but  time  does  not  permit  my  giving  a  history  of  them  all. 
The  best  that  I  can  do  is  to  pick  an  example,  which  is  done  at  random. 

Take  another  case  of  a  dissimilar  character:  The  Island  of  Jamaica 
is  a  British  colonial  possession.  Germany's  trade  with  it  is  very 
small,  yet  by  our  Atlas  Service  running  from  New  York  we  are  serv- 
ing Jamaica  in  competition  not  with  the  German  but  with  the  British 
exporter. 

This  winter  our  company  is  operating  nine  passenger  cruises  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  the  objective  point  witn  aU  of  them  being  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  ships,  which  are  of  a  hi^h  type,  are  offering  the 
American  public  an  insight  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  development 
in  our  soutnem  Latin  Eepublics,  wnere  the  German  interests  already 
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have  large  trade.  If  the  steamers  of  my  companv  were  being  oper- 
ated for  anything  other  than  for  profit  to  themselves,  they  certainlj 
would  not  be  offerinff  facilities  to  the  American  trade  to  develop  busi- 
ness in  a  territory  where  the  Grerman  exporter  is  already  very  strcmg. 
We  are  operating  steamers  to-day  between  New  Yorfc  and  Italian 
ports,  a  thing  in  which  Gfermany  could  have  no  interest. 

And  so  on  could  I  cite  many  "other  cases  to  refute  the  arguments 
that  <Mie  foreign  company  that  I  know  of  at  least  is  not  running  its 
steamers  from  the  United  States  with  the  idea  of  throttling  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country. 

My  close  association  with  the  managers  of  other  foreign  lines  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  situation  is  not  dissimilar  with  them.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  deductions,  the  eflPorts  to  throttle  American  trade  have 
certainly  not  been  successful,  for  our  Government  records  will  show 
that  our  foreign  trade  is  increasing  each  year  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and,  measured  in  percentage,  I  think  greater  than  the  other  nations. 

My  remarks  up  to  the  present  moment  have  applied  largely  to 
the  trade  to  the  south  of  us.  I  wish  now  to  touch  more  particularly 
upon  our  North  Atlantic  interests.  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul 
Gottheil,  which  was  ^ven  week  before  last,  questions  were  asked 
him  which  would  indicate  there  is  in  the  minds  of  this  committee 
that  the  lines  running  across  the  Atlantic  to  England  and  Con- 
tinental Europe  have  parceled  off  the  trade  so  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition between  them.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  westbound  freijght 
traffic,  for  the  reason  that  we  in  America  do  not  have  jurisdiction. 
Our  work  in  the  handling  of  westboimd  cargo  is  entirely  mechanical, 
such  as  delivering  the  freight,  collecting  the  freight  moneys,  ex- 
amining into  claims,  etc.,  but  my  company  leaves  to  the  management 
in  New  York  the  whole  question  of  mamng  rates  on  the  eastbound 
traffic.  They  never  attempt  to  dictate  either  our  rates  or  our  poli- 
cies. They  leave  that  entirely  in  our  hands.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  situation  exists  with  the  management  of 
other  North  Atlantic  lines  serving  other  countries,  nor  have  I  any 
information  from  my  principals  that  any  arrangement  exists  by 
which  one  prominent  North  Atlantic  line  will  not  interfere  with  the 
trade  of  another.  Surely  in  my  position  as  director  of  freight  traffic 
I  would  know  the  existence  of  such  an  agreement  that  would  have 
a  vital  bearing  on  the  branch  of  the  business  which  I  superintend. 

I  know  of  no  arrangement  that  would  prevent  our  operating  a 
line  of  freight  steamers  from  the  United  States,  say,  to  LiverpooL 
We  have  no  desire  to  enter  that  trade,  because  it  we  have  ships  for 
employment  we  prefer  to  develop  the  trades  that  we  already  have. 
It  has  been  frequently  commented  upon  that  from  the  United  States 
North  Atlantic  ports  there  is  but  one  regularly  established  line  to 
Hamburg.  This  is  easily  explained,  because  in  the  North  Atlantic 
our  steamers  are  mostly  the  combination  type^  that  is,  carriers  of 
both  freight  and  passengers.  No  strictly  freight  ship  could  live 
against  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  offer  the  shipping  public  a  rate 
so  much  less  than  the  ordinary  freight  ship.  To  mane  this  point  a 
little  plainer,  last  winter  the  offerings  of  freight  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  our  tonnage.  In  order  to  properly  serve  the  public  we 
chartered  steamers  to  lift  the  surplus.  If  I  remember  correctly,  we 
chart4?red  in  ttie  neighborhood  of  35  steamers,  and,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  two,  they  were  all  operated  at  a  very  bad  loss.  When  we 
come  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  where  we  do  not  op- 
erate the  combined  type  of  -freight  and  passenger  steamer,  but  serve 
that  section  with  strictly  freight  steamers,  we  have  very  considerable 
competition,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  operate  such  steaniei-s 
without  any  understanding  with  our  competitors.  No  attempt  is 
ever  made  with  the  lines  operating  between  here  and  the  different 
ports  in  Continental  Europe  to  jointly  agree  on  the  rates  for  ex- 
port freight,  although  nearly  all  of  the  continental  ports  are  in 
competition  with  each  other.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  and 
Botterdam-  are  merely  gateways  for  the  interior  of  Europe,  just  as 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  ai*e 
all  competitive  gateways  to  the  interior  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Often  our  attempts  to  advance  rates  when  we  think  conditions 
justify  it  are  made  abortive  because  our  nearest  neighbor,  the  North 
German  Uoyd  to  Bremen,  refuses  to  advance  its  rate,  and,  were  we 
to  take  independent  action,  the  flow  of  the  cargo  could  and  would 
likely  be  diverted  to  the  Bremen  instead  of  the  Hamburg  gateway. 
In  a  similar  manner  our  port  of  Hamburg  feels  the  competition  of 
Botterdam  and  Antwerp. 

Conditions  governinj^  one  trade  of  necessity  differ  from  those  gov- 
erning another.  For  instance,  in  the  Brazil  and  Carribean  district, 
the  trade  is  conducted  more  or  less  on  fixed  tariffs  that  do  not  have 
day-to-dav  fluctuations.  On  the  other  hand,. a  large  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  is  not  done  on  tariffs  but  on  rates  that  fluctuate 
daily. 

In  reading  the  evidence  already  before  you,  I  have  noticed  that 
your  chairman  concludes  nearly  every  cross-examination  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  witness  will  please  suggest  any  plan  that  he  may  have 
in  mind  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  steamship  lines  engaged  in 
our  foreign  trade.  Our  Government  records,  which  show  an  enormity 
of  the  incerase  in  our  foreign  business,  should  be  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  evils  existing — if  evils  there  are — have  not  been  of  sufficient 
importance  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  business.  In  fact,  the  inci'ease 
in  our  foreign  trade  has  been  phenomenal,  especially  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  I  presume  public  opinion  will  require  this  commission 
to  make  some  recommendation.  I  am  just  as  much  at  a  loss  to  make 
a  suggestion  of  value  as  any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  testified 
before  me.  While  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  something  definite  in 
the  way  of  regulation,  yet  I  have  a  positive  opinion  as  to  what  this 
commission  should  avoid  in  their  recommendations,  and  that  is  any- 
thing that  prevents  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
lines  in  making  rates  to  fit  the  conditions  which  change  almost  daily. 
I  would  certainly  recommend  against  any  law  that  would  compel  us 
to  file  rates  with  a  commission  similar  to  the  Interstate,  which  rates 
could  not  be  changed  except  on  a  given  notice. 

The  ocean  transportation  is  governed  by  world's  conditions,  not 
local  conditions.  The  products  of  the  United  States  are  m  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  all  other  countries.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
article  of  grain,  which  is  now  moving  abroad  in  very  large  quantities. 
If  our  rat-e  was  fixed  by  the  commission  and  could  not  be  changed 
without  notice  it  woula  certainlv  hamper  the  sale  of  our  product 
abroad.    Suppose  our  rate  was  filed  to-day  with  the  commission  at 
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10  cents  a  bushel  from  New  York  to  Hamburg.  The  price  of  wheat 
in  Bussia  or  the  Argentine  and  the  cost  of  tran^ortation  from  these 
countries  to  Hamburg  might  be  such  as  to  permit  a  grain  exporter  to 
sell  his  product  on  a  9-cents-a-bushel  rate,  if  that  rate  were  obtain- 
able. During  the  time  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  change  our 
rates  with  the  commission,  conditions  might  be  such  that  he  could 

Say  no  more  than  8  cents  a  bushel,  and  both  he  and  we  would  be  so 
ampered  that  he  would  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  his  fc^reign 
competitors. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  bushel  permitted  his 
selling  freely,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  stop  his  selling 
when  there  was  a  question  of  limitation  of  room  ?  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  commission  to  state  what  percentage  of  our  space  we  shall 
give  to  grain,  what  space  to  cotton^  and  to  manufactured  goods,  be- 
cause a  steamer  must  be  loaded  with  some  regard  to  her  stability. 
If  the  rate  of  freight  on  cotton  is  set  by  the  commission  at  a  certain 
figure,  it  might  be  a  very  remunerative  figure  for  one  line  and  an 
unremunerative  one  for  another,  because  one  line  may  need  the  light 
freight  and  another  may  not  need  it  I  do  not  think  that  any  law 
with  sense  or  justice  in  it  could  be  formulated  that  would  restrict 
the  operations  of  the  so-called  regular  lines  and  not  be  made  appli- 
cable to  the  tramp.  The  tramp  ship  is  a  ship  that  comes  to-day  for 
her  cargo,  receives  it,  delivei's  it,  and  then  may  go  off  into  another 
part  of  the  world  and  not  return  to  the  American  waters  for  maybe 
a  year  or  more.  How  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  control  that  element 
of  shipping  is  beyond  me. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  so-called  regular  lines  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe  are-  not 
the  only  mediums  for  the  transportation  of  our  exports.  A  great 
many  articles  of  a  bulky  nature  are  carried  by  these  tramps.  I  have 
in  mind  that  much  cotton  is  moved  in  full  cargoes  by  ships  not  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  regular  lines  and  a  similar  situation  exists  with 
the  movement  of  southern  timber,  of  phosphate,  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  coal.  During  times  of  depression,  which  are  not  existing  to-day, 
the  number  of  tramp  ships  engaged  in  the  American  business  is  not 
greater  for  the  reason  that  the  regular  lines  can,  as  a  rule,  take  care 
of  the  offerings  and  they  nearly  always  operate  at  a  less  rate  than  the 
tramp,  as  our  experience  when  chartering  tramp  steamers  has 
usually  shown. 

I  do  not  envy  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  this  com- 
mittee, because  I  am  positive  that  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  rates 
and  conditions  under  which  the  foreign  lines  are  now  doing  their 
business  may  cause  a  serious  setback  to  our  export  trade.  No  law 
could  possibly  be  passed  that  could  compel  us  to  operate  a  stated 
number  of  steamers,  and,  unless  we  could  transact  our  business  with 
the  freedom  that  we  believe  is  necessary  and  with  the  assurance  of 
profitable  results,  the  United  States  exporter  might  find  himself 
m  an  unhappy  position,  with  low  and  favorable  rates  but  not  suffi- 
cient bottoms  to  allow  him  to  export  his  goods.  The  agitation  now 
before  this  committee  is  not  a  new  subject,  as  the  evidence  before  the 
English  Royal  Commission  on  shipping  lines,  put  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Gottheil  last  week,  will  show  you.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
nations  whose  steamers  are  affected  should  have  some  voice  in  any 
attempt  at  regulation.    They,  in  a  sense,  are  equally  interested  with 
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US,  because  their  products  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  it 
does  seem  impossible  to  regulate  at  onlj^  one  end  of  the  line.  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  go  into 
this  question  as  to  the  affected  English  interests  spent  slightly  over 
three  years  in  making  their  investigations.  It  is  true  that  their 
report  was  a  divided  one,  which  as  far  as  any  attempt  at  reflation 
was  concerned  left  matters  exactly  where  they  were  before  the  com- 
mission was  formed.  No  doubt  the  British  Government  would 
welcome  a  revival  of  the  subject.  The  other  two  large  maritime 
powers  are  Germany  and  France,  all  having  an  equal  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  that  this  committee  recommend 
to  Congress  that  a  commission  be  formed  to  carefully  study  this 
complex  subject  and  if  necessary  visit  abroad  in  order  to  study  this 
question  from  the  foreigners'  point  of  view. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  revert  to 
certain  statements  made  at  the  time  the  so-called  Humphreys  bill 
was  first  presented  to  Congress.  In  behalf  of  my  own  company  I 
wish  to  deny  reports  that  were  made  at  that  time  that  this  company 
at  least  has  any  afiUiations  with  American  railways.  The  only  agree- 
ment with  a  railway  to  which  we  are  a  party  was  put  in  evidence  by 
Mr.-  Gottheil  when  he  gave  his  testimony  last  weeK.  That  arrange- 
ment was  merely  that  we  may  be  assui'ed  of  terminal  facilities  at  the 
Virginia  ports.  At  many  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports  we  operate  at 
the  different  railway  terminals,  but  we  have  no  arrangement  with 
any  of  them  by  which  we  have  exclusive  privileges.  Assertions  have 
been  made  that  through  rates  were  made  on  certain  articles  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States,  which  were  less  than  the  rates  on  the 
same  article  from  the  United  States  port  of  entry  to  the  same  point 
in  the  interior.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  no  such  state  of 
affairs  exists.  It  is  true  that  our  American  railways  do  make,  in  the 
case  of  some  articles,  special  rates  on  import  and  export  goods,  but 
never  so  much  below  the  domestic  rate  that  a  through  rate  from 
Europe  could  be  made  less  than  the  domestic.  In  a  like  manner,  it  is 
true  ttiat  the  German  railways  name  special  rates  for  export  and  im- 
port goods,  but  those  rates,  like  in  America,  are  open  to  the  ship  fly- 
ms  any  flag. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  we  influence  the  routing  of  freight 
by  the  railroads.  .  This  is  not  a  fact,  except  at  very  rare  intervals. 
When  the  steamers  pointed  toward  one  of  our  American  ports  may 
have  a  surplus  of  cargo,  we  may  endeavor  to  divert  new  offerings  of 
freight  to  another  port,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the 
carffo.  Such  things  are  done  in  the  interests  of  the  shippers,  and, 
whSe  one  port  may  suffer  a  little  to-day,  to  the  advantage  or  its  sister 
port,  yet  to-morrow  the  situation  may  be  reversed. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock,  when  your 
examination,  Mr.  Sickel,  will  continue. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  assembled. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  DF  MB.  W.  S.  SICKEIr-Continned. 

Jlr.  Sickel:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  goes  out  of  my  mind,  do  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Beck  is  discharged,  and  that  he  may  go  home  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  But,  of  course,  he  is  subject  to  your  call  at  any  time 
you  want  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sickel,  you  were  present  and  heard  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Beck  this  morning  with  reference  to  the  Atlas 
service.  You  may  just  state  briefly  if  his  statement  with  reference  to 
that  service  is  correct,  as  you  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  his  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Not  that  I  can  think  of  now,  but  possibly  during  your 
cross-examination  some  thought  may  come  to  me,  and  1  will  tell  you 
then. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  understandings  or  agree- 
ments whether  in  writing  or  not,  covering  the  Atlas  Lines  tiban  nave 
been  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Beck? 

Mr.  Sickel.  None,  that  I  can  recall,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  line  operates  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ? 

ilr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  what  other  lines;  that  is,  what 
other  lines  operate  to  the  west  coast  and  to  what  ports? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Well,  as  I  sdid  in  my  opening  statement,  there  is  the 
combination  of  German  and  English  lines  operating  the  service  from 
New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Name  those  lines. 

ilr.  Sickel.  In  the  German  end  of  it  is  the  Bremen- Africa  Lines, 
the  Woermann ;  in  the  English  end  of  it,  I  can  not  recall  all  the  lines, 
but  the  principal  one  is  the  Elder-Dempster — ^but  I  can  supply 
you  with  the  names  of  all  of  the  lines  that  operate  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  that  information  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  York  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  combination  of  lines  is  the  only  line  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York?  Do  they  also  operate  from 
European  points? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Those  lines  that  are  in  this  combination  operate  serv- 
ices from  England  and  from  Germany  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  York  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  ? 

ilr.  Sickel.  None  but  these  lines  in  this  combination 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  lines  than  those  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No  regular  lines.  Might  I  not  put  in  evidence  the 
statement  that  I  have  covered  that  question  in  my  opening  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  to  get  the  facts  in  detail  here 
somewhat.  You  have  mentioned  the  companies  that  are  engaged  in 
that  trade — ^both  from  German  and  English  ends — from  New  York  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.     But  what  I  want  you  to  state  briefly  is 
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under  what  agreements  or  understanding  your  line  has  with  any 
other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passen- 
ger traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  We  have  no  agreements  with  any  lines  other  than 
those  with  which  we  now  are  working  in  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  They,  however,  are  the  only  lines 
that  operate  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  correct.  We  inaugurated  that  service  about 
two  years  ago.  Before  that  time  there  was  no  communication  except 
by  irregular  departures  of  tramp  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  written  agreement  between  those 
lines  with  reference  to  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  all  operated  as  one  line. 

The  Chairman.  All  operated  as  one  line 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  That  is  the  nearest  I  can  express  that  thought  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  wish  us  to  understand  that  these  lines 
have  been  consolidated  or  that  while  they  are  separate  entities  they 
are  operated  under  an  agreement  which  makes  them  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  unit? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  a  unit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr;  SiCKBL.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  I 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  read  that  part  of  my  opening  address  which 
already  covered  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  repeat  that.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  a  very  plain  question.  You  say  thev  are  operated  as  one 
line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  has  one 
company  bought  the  others  out;  is  there  a  consolidation,  or,  while 
thev  are  separate  lines,  are  they  operated  under  an  agreement  which 
ma&es  them  a  unit? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  are  operated  under  an  agreement  which  makes 
them  practically  a  unit,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  bring  into  evi- 
dence here  that  this  was  an  initial  service. 

The  Chair3£an.  That  is  in  the  record  already. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  the  combination  running  was  a  unit  from  its  very 
inception. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  too.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  between  these  lines  governing  this  service  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  not  and  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  have  the  agreement? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Why,  that  would  be  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  In  whose  possession? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  as  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned  in  it,  it 
would  be  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  With  some  representatives  of  your  company 
there  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  would  thev  be? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  would  be  the  directors  of  our  company  in 
Hamburg.  * 
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The  Chairman.  I  presume  a  copy  of  that  agreement  also  would  be 
in  London,  would  it  not,  with  the  representatives  there  of  each  line? 

Mr.  SiOKEL.  No  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  never  seen  it? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  no  knowledge  of  its  contents? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  companies  also  operate  under  the  same 
agreement  in  the  traffic  from  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Exactly ;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  provisions  are  contained 
in  that  agreement,  as  you  understand  it,  in  its  practical  operation. 
Does  it  include  the  deferred  rebate  provision? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  quite  sure  it  has 
no  deferred  rebate  to  it,  but  1  will  make  a  note  of  that  and  advise 
you  specifically  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  it  contain  a  provision  for  pooling? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
agreement.    I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  might  have  some  information  on  it. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  I  have  no  information. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  undertake  to  secure  a  copy  of  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  request  our  people  in  Hamburg  for  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  line  ever  undertaken  trade  to  the  south 
and  east  coast  of  Africa? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  From  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  during  my  connection  with  the  company,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  never. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between 
your  company  and  tlxose  companies  that  do  operate  to  the  south  and 
east  coast  of  Africa  that  you  will  keep  out  of  that  territory  and 
they,  in  turn,  will  keep  out  of  the  territory  where  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  1  can  not  state  it  positively,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 

Sression  that  our  company  in  Hamburg  Has  an  a^eement  with  the 
[ansa  Line,  which  is  another  German  corporation,  by  which  we 
will  not  operate  steamers  from  the  United  States  to  the  south  and 
east  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  York  to  Oenoa? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  The  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  White  Star,  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  the  Anchor  Fabre,  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo,  the 
Navigacione  Generale  Italiana,  the  Lloyd  Italia. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Sicula  Americana. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Sicula  Americana. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Cunard  Line. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  Trieste. 

Dr.  HiJEBNER.  The  Austro- Americana. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Pardon  nie.  did  not  the  chairman  say  to  Italy — 
(lenoa  and  Naples? 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Cunard  operates  to  Trieste,  which  is  in  Austria. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  it  does  not  operate  to  Italy  ? 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  possibly  on  their  cruising 
trips,  but  not  a  regular  line. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Austro- Americana  likewise  does  not  operate  to 
Italy? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Austro- Americana  Line  touches  at  Naples,  1 
think,  on  its  way  to  Trieste. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  a  party  to  any  agreement  or 
agreements  or  understandings  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines 
as  regards  either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United 
States  to  Genoa  and  Naples  ?  • 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  westbound  business  does  not  come  under  our 
jurisdiction,  but  I  am  informed  there  is  an  arrangement  among  the 
different  lines  serving  Italy  on  westbound  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Both  freight  and  passenger  traffic? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Both  freight  and  passenger. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  westbound  traffic,  did  you  ever  see 
that  agreement? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chahiman.  Would  you  be  able  to  identify  it  if  you  saw  a 
copy  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  identify  it  if  I  saw  it. 

The  Chahiman.  But  your  information  is  that  one  exists  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  with  reference  to  the  east- 
bound  ports? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  no  written  agreement ;  but  the  agents  of  the 
lines  meet  at  irregular  intervals  in  an  attempt  to  agree  on  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  they  not  agree  on  rates ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  sometimes  a  movement  is  made  by  one  line  to 
endeavor  to  advance  the  rate,  and  because  the  others  feel  that  it 
should  not,  the  advance  is  not  made. 

The  Chamman.  In  other  words,  the  rates  are  not  increased  except 
by  consent,  and  thev  are  not  reduced  except  by  consent  of  all  the 
members? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  practically  so,  except  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  of  those  agents  in  respect  to  that  tariff  that 
may  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  one  or  the  other  of  the 
lines  were  to  depart  from  that  understanding  there  would  be  no  legal 
obligation  ? 

'Mr.  SiCKBL.  No  legal — there  might  be  something  of  a  moral  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  Hardt.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  gentleman's  agreement  between 
you? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  A  good  deal  in  the  same  sense  that  the  railroads  agree 
on  rates. 

The  Chahiman.  And  on  the  traffic  westward  there  is  more  than  a 
gentleman's  agreement;  there  is  a  written  agreement  between  them, 
simed  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  is  ^. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Of  course,  I  will  say  to  Mr.  Sickel  that  we  have  a 
copy  of  the  Mediterranean  freight  traffic  agreement  from  ports  men- 
tioned westward. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes, 
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The  Chairman.  Signed  by  all  the  lines  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  and  setting  out  in  detail  just  what  the  obligations  of  the  sev- 
eral lines  are.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  that  agreement  includes 
deferred  rebate  agreements? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Which  agreement? 

The  Chairman.  The  one  west  bound? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  knowledge  of  that  west- 
bound agreement ;  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  undertake  to  ascertain  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  ask  my  principals. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  the  transaction  of  the  business 
in  vour  office  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  has  anything  come 
uncfer  your  observation  on  which  you  could  base  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  deferred  rebate  agreement  between  the  lines? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  West  bound? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  nothing  in  the  handling  of  the  business  west- 
bound in  our  office  at  New  York  that  would  lead  me  to- believe  that 
there  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  such  an  agreement  as  that,  and  de- 
ferred rebates  allowed,  they  would  be  adjusted  and  paid  either  in 
Hamburg  or  in  London — ^that  is,  in  Europe;  they  would  not  be 
adjusted  and  paid  here  at  any  event,  would  they? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  natural  place  for  them  to  be  paid  would  be  in 
Italy ;  certainly  not  in  New  York,  because  if  a  deferred  rebate  system 
exists  on  the  westbound  Italian  traffic,  it  is  with  the  shipper,  not  the 
consignee,  and  therefore  the  rebate  would  be  paid  to  the  dipper  who 
is  located  in  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  might  be  adjusted  at  the  home  offices  in 
London  and  Hamburg,  but  it  would  be  paid  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  what  has  been  termed  a  gentle- 
man's agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  that  includes  all  the  lines  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  as  included  in  the  westbound-traffic  agree- 
ment? In  other  words,  the  same  lines  are  embraced  in  that  traffic 
agreement  in  the  eastbound  business  as  in  the  westbound  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  knowledge  of  the  westbound  agree- 
ment is  so  vague  that  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  Are  the  six  Italian  lines  in  that  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  know  more  of  that  agreement  than  I  do — ^west- 
bound. • 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  lines  are  included  in  this  gentlemen's 
agreement  in  the  eastbound  traffic? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  lines  running  regularly  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  That  includes  the 
Fabre  Line  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  On  eastbound  traffic  I  think  they  respect  those  rates. 
I  am  not  sure;  but  I  will  make  sure  of  that  and  inform  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  tiat.  Will 
you  state  whether  or  not  you  have  conferences  in  New  York — are 
parties  to  operating  in  this  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  On  eastbound  traffic  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SiCKBL.  We  meet  at  irregular  intervals  to  discuss  rate  condi- 
tions to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  westbound  rates,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  made? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  should  say  in  Italy. 

The  CHAHt^rAN.  An^  where  are  the  eastbound  rates  made? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  The  eastbound  rates  are  made  in  New  York,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  lines,  without  any  dictation 
from  abroad  as  to  what  the  rates  shall  be. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  made  on  this  side  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  line  operate  to  any  other  Mediterra- 
nean ports  than  Genoa  and  Naples? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  From  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Or  from  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No  other  ports  in  Italy.  * 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Mediterranean? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Occasionally  steamers  may  go  into  the  Sicilian  ports^ 
but  only  at  rare  intervals. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  your  line,  the 
Cunard  Line,  and  the  Austro- Americana  Line  that  you  will  not 
touch  at  the  same  ports  that  they  touch  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  have  knowledge  of  that  fact,  if  it  is 
a  fact? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Our  principals  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  asking  them  what  the  facts  are 
in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  do  so.  Will  you  repeat,  please,  what  the  three 
lines  were? 

The  Chairman.  The  Cunard  Line,  the  Austo- Americana,  and  your 
line  is  the  third. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Do  you  not  want  to  include  the  North  German  Lloyd 
in  it?    They  are  a  prominent  factor. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  tell  the  committee,  if  you 
will,  if  there  is  any  agreement  between  your  line  and  the  French 
Line  that  you  will  keep  out  of  the  French-Mediterranean  ports? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Which  you  mean  to  be  Marseille  and  Bordeaux? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  ports  in  Europe  does  your  line  touch 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Hamburg,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  in  Europe  does  the  North  German 
Lloyd  touch? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Bremen,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  touches  the  ports  in  Holland  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  From  where? 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Holland-American  Line  and  the  Uranium 
Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  both  Dutch  lines,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.   SlOKJEL.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Uranium — what  is  that? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  The  Urcaunm  is  under  the  English  flag,  controlled 
by  Canadians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  a  Canadian  line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL,  Mr.  Chairman^  will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  remark 
in  line  with  your  interrogations?  "  You  asked  me  only  from  New 
York.  There  are  many  ports  in  the  United  States  from  which  there 
are  services,  and  if  you  wish  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  services  to 
the  different  foreign  ports  you  should  ask  me  the  question  of  what 
the  lines  are  from  uie  other  ports. 

The  Chairman,  I  desired  to  find  out  the  service  by  your  line. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes ;  but  you  were  asking  me  Rotterdam,  in  which  we 
have  no  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  what  other  lines  enter  Rotterdam. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  But  you  asked  me  from  New  York 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Which  information  I  have  gdven  you.  But  you  have 
not  asked  me  for  a  complete  picture  of  the  Rotterdam  situation  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  give  us  the  picture  and  the  facts. 

Mt.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  witness  means  to  sug^t  that  there 
are  other  ports  in  the  United  States  which  have  lines  in  connection 
with  Rotterdam  besides  New  York. 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Other  companies  engaged  in  it  that  do  not  run  to 
New  York,  but  do  run  to  jjorts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes ;  that  is  the  point  that  I  wished  to  develop  here, 
because  if  you  are  developing  just  the  Rotterdam  situatioii  we  want 
the  whole  thing  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  point  that  I  have  in  mind :  I  will  say 
to  you  very  frankly  what  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  The  ports  in  Eu- 
i'ope,  for  instance,  Hamburg,  is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line;  the  port  of  Bremen  for  the  North  Grerman  IJoyd 
Line ;  in  Holland  to  the  Dutch  Line,  and  the  ports  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  British  lines.  That  was  the  thought  that  I  had  in  mind,  and 
that  I  was  undertaking  to  develop.    Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  absolutely  no  information  which  confirms  what 
you  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  was  what  Mr. 
Gottheil  said  when  he  was  on  the  stand. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  No ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  talking  about  the  facts.  I  am  not  talking 
about  whether  or  not  there  was  any  design  in  it.  But  you  say  your 
company  trades  to  Hamburg,  and  what  lines  trade  to  Bremen  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Where  from? 

The  Chairman.  New  York — the  United  States. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Ah,  that  is  the  point  that  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 
You  say  "United  States"  now.     Shall  I  take  Hamburg  first? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  Hamburg  first.  Go  ahead  and  take  it  from 
the  United  States,  if  you  prefer  that  more  comprehensive  term. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes;  1  think  so.  To  the  port  of  Hamburg  from  the 
United  States  there  operates  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  Hol- 
land-American Line  occasionallv  from  Savannah,  Strachan  &  Co. 
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from  Savannah  load  steamers  to  Hambur^^  the  Gans  Steamship  Line 
from  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  the  Voeemann  Line  from  south 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  Hamburg,  Langbehn  Bros,  from  Galves^ 
ton  and  Port  Arthur,  the  South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  from  New 
Orleans  to  Hamburg,  Wilkinson-Beale  from  Galveston  to  Hamburg, 
the  Mobile  Liners  Co.  occasional  steamers  to  Hamburg,  and  there  is 
a  cotton-seed  meal  exporter  located  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  who  has 
recently  established  a  line  of  his  own  to  Hamburg.  Those  are  the 
people  that  are  engaged  in  the  Hamburg  trade  as  far  as  I  can  recoU 
lect  it. 

While  we  are  not  in  the  Rotterdam  trade,  as  near  as  I  can  recall 
the  lines  operating  from  the  United  States  to  Rotterdam,  they  are 
as  follows :  Holland-American  Line  from  New  York,  Boston,  ^rhila- 
delphia,  Newport  News,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans^  the  Cosmo- 
politan Line  from  Philadelphia,  the  Uranium  Steamship  Line  from 
New  York,  Strachan  &  Co.  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  Gans  from 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  Vogemann  from  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  others  but  I  can 
not  recall  them  at  the  moment. 

The  CHAIR3LA.N.  I  will  pursue  my  inquiry  as  I  began.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  no  other  line  than  the  Hamburg- American 
operates  from  New  York  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  Montreal  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Canada  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Uranium  Line — is  that  it? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  the  Canada  Line  from  Montreal  to  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  lines  operate  from  Boston  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEii.  The  Hamburg- American  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  operates  from  Philadelphia  to  Ham«« 
bur^? 

Mr.  SiCKEii.  The  Hamburg- American  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  operates  from  Baltimore  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKRL.  The  Hamburg--4jnerican  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  operates  from  Newport  News  and  Nor- 
folk to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  only. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Savannah  to  Hamburg  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American,  Strachan,  Gans,  and  occa* 
sionally  the  Holland- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  Orleans  to  Ham* 
burg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American,  Vogemann,  occasionally 
Gans,  and  up  to  a  recent  date  the  South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  Galveston  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  and  Wilkinson-Beale 
&  Co. 

The  Chairman.  These  others  you  mentioned  are  what  you  would 
ordinarilv  call  tramp  carriers?    They  have  no  regular  service,  have 

they  ? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  which  line  do  you  refer  ? 
The  Chairman.  Other  than  the  Hamburg- American. 
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Mr.  SiOKEL.  Most  all  of  the  lines  running  to  Hamburg  from  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  us  are  by  what  we  call  loading 
brokers,  who  charter  steamers  and  operate  them  under  a  line  name. 
Very  few  of  our  competitiors  own  steamers. 

Tne  Chairman.  They  have  no  regular  service? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  regular;  but  frequent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States'  as  well  as  New  York,  that  t&ese  other  lines  are  of  the 
character  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Sickle,  Do  you  mean  to  ports  other  than  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Hardy,  No.  You  said  all  the  lines  in  competition  with  you 
between  the  United  States  and  Hamburg  were  of  this  irregular  kind. 
Do  you  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  other  ports  as  well  as  to  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  There  are  no  lines  from  New  York  in  competition 
with  us.    That  is,  to  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  only  lines 
then  between  the  port  of  Hamburg  and  the  United  States,  either 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  are  your  line  and  irregular  service  by  other 
lines  between  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  from  Europe,  but  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  ships  that  come  from  Savannah,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston,  going  to  Europe,  to  Hamburg,  do  they  not  come 
back  from  Hamburg  to  those  ports  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No ;  not  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  back-and- forth  line  except  yours? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Operating  in  both  directions  ours  is  practically  the 
only  one.  The  reason  for  that — do  you  wish  to  know  the  reason 
for  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  ask  why  it  was  there  were 
no  other  regular  lines  like,  for  instance,  the  North  German  Lloyd 
or  the  White  Star  Line,  or  the  Cunard  Line  operating  frcmi  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Newport  News  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  Hamburg  only  you  are  talking  about  now,  are 
yon  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  Hamburg. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  operate  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  what 
we  call  a  combination  steamer.  That  is,  freight  and  passenger.  We 
can  operate  those  steamers  for  freight  more  economically  and  cheaper 
than  a  freight  ship.  That  is,  we  can  aflPord  to  carry  the  freight  on 
a  combination  steamer  cheaper  than  we  could  on  a  freight  steamer, 
and  an  ordinary  freight  steamer  can  not  compete  with  us  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States — ^what  we  call  the  North  Atlantic.  You 
will  notice  from  my  previous  statement  that  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Gulf  we  have  our  competition,  and  severe  competition. 
That  is  because  we  operate  from  those  ports  a  strictly  freight 
steamer.  I  gave  you  in  my  opening  address  the  statement  that  last 
winter  there  was  an  overflow  of  freight,  so  that  we  had  to  charter 
steamers.  We  operated  practically  all  of  those  chartered  steamers 
at  a  very  bad  loss,  showing  that  the  price  for  tonnage  was  such  thiat 
our  rates  were  lower  than  the  tramp  was  willing  to  accept  the  freight 
for.  That  is  an  explanation  of  wny  we  have  no  competition  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  but  we  have  competition  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  explanation?  Is  your  type  of 
steamer  any  different  from  those  ox  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  the 
European  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  is  65  years  old. 
They  started  to  build  up  a  trade  between  New  York  and  Hamburg. 
The  North  Grerman  Lloyd  is  also  a  very  old  company,  but  not  quite 
as  old  as  ours.  They  began  their  operations  from  Bremen.  Each 
has  devdoped  its  own  particular  port  We  belong  to  Hamburg  and 
the  North  German  Lloyd  belong  to  Bremen.  There  is  great  rivalry 
between  the  two  ports,  and  naturally  we  would  want  to  develop  our 
port  rather  than  to  go  in  and  develop  the  port  of  our  neighbor  who 
IS  our  rival. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  simply  this:  Is  there 
any  understanding  or  agreement  between  your  line  and  the  North 
Gr^man  Lloyd  line  by  which  the  Hamburg- American  will  keep  out 
of  Bremen  if  the  North  German  Lloyd  wiU  keep  out  of  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  such  an  agreement  as  far  as  certain  ports  are 
concerned — certain  American  porte. 

The  Chaibman.  What  ports  are  those? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  That  covers  north  of  Savannah,  but  from  Savannah 
south  we  are  free  to  load  steamers  for  Bremen  as  they  would  be  free 
to  load  steamers  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  in  the  cotton  tfkde  from  Galveston,  for  in- 
stance, either  line  could  load  for  the  other  city  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  We  could  load  to  Bremen. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  to  Hamburg  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  many  companies  are  involved  or  are 
parties  to  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Only  the  two. 

The  CHAiRj^rAX.  Are  any  of  the  British  companies  parties  to  that 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  have  never  heard  of  their 
being  parties  to  any  such  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  if  it  is  a  coincidence, 
that  the  Hamburg- American  does  not  enter  any  ports  of  Holland 
or  ports  in  France  or  ports  in  England  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  in  a  negative  way  by 
stating  that  I  know  of  no  agreement  that  would  prevent  any  one  of 
those  lines  going  into  the  port  of  another  other  than  the  agreement,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  regarding  the  two  German  lines.  But  I  think  the 
whole  thing  has  been  a  natural  evolution.  If  we  had  surplus  ton- 
nage that  we  wanted  to  use,  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  us  to 
go  into  Liverpool.  We  have  many  ports  of  our  own  that  need  de- 
veloping.   We  would  develop  our  own  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  go  out  and  hunt  a 
strong  man  to  tackle  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  may  be  another  reason.  Besides,  if  you  are 
looking  for  new  fields  to  develop,  maybe  fields  that  are  already  cov- 
ered, it  is  done  in  a  time  of  depression,  and  we  would  not  benefit 
ourselves  very  much  in  the  time  of  depression  in  running  steamers 
to  Liverpool. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  Is  not  the  reason  suggested  by  Judge  Hardy  the 
true  one — I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  one — ^that  each  of  these  lines  is 
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strongly  intrenched  in  its  own  territory,  and  there  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  gentleman's  understanding  and  agreement  between  you  that  if 
you  keep  out  of  their  ports  they  will  keep  out  of  Hamburg! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  agreement,  but  I  think 
maybe  Judge  Hardy  has  the  right  idea.  Tou  do  not  want  to  buck 
somebody  who  is  already  well  intrenched,  but  there  is  no  agreement 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Ordinarily  you  do  not  need  any  agreement  to  enforce 
that  condition. 

Mr.  Post.  How  long  has  this  agreement  between  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  SiCEJBL.  I  can  not  recall  that 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement, 
to  which  contract  the  Hamburg- American  and  the  Holland- Ameri- 
can Lines^  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  and  the  Bed  Star  Line 
were  the  signatories,  there  appears  a  trade  agreement  in  articles  31 
and  32,  as  follows:  Article  31  provides,  "An  the  lines  bind  them- 
selves tnat  their  vessels  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  Canada  shall  not  call,  either  outward  or  inward,  at  any 
home  or  adjacent  ports  from  or  to  which  the  vessels  of  any  of  the 
other  lines  are  already  sailing." 

Now,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in  force  ? 
I  will  say  to  you  frankly  we  have  a  copy  of  that  agreement. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  have  it,  and  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  it  is  still  in 
force. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  do  not  know.  But 
will  you  please  recollect  that  that  is  with  regard  to  passenger  busi- 
ness— at  least,  I  so  believe  it  to  be — ^while  I  am  discussing  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Article  31  provides  that  by  the  words  "m  the 
trade,"  as  those  words  appear  in  the  agreement,  it  is  understood 
among  the  continental  lines  as  passenger,  maU,  and  freight. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  kuown  such  a  thing 
existed^  but  that  is  very  natural,  because  passenger  business  is  not 
my  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  from  the  port  of 
Boston  to  Hamburg  has  been  set  apart  to  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  by  agreement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  or  any  other  line 
or  lines. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  know  of  no  agreement  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anjr  understanding? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Either  in  writing  or  verballv,  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  not  believe  any  agreement 
exists  among  the  large  lines  who  are  members  of  that  passenger 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  they  can  not  come  into  Boston — that 
those  who  are  not  there  now  can  not  come  into  the  port — ^because 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Holland- American  line  estab- 
lished a  service  from  Rotterdam  to  Boston  which  was  really  detri- 
mental to  our  interests. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  that  service  continued  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  How  long  was  it  continued? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  should  think  they  have  been  in  there  three  or  possibly 
four  years. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  in  there  now  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  are  in  there  now.    That  is  a  freight  service. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  was  a  line  from  Boston  to  Botterdam  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Botterdam  to  Boston.  Then  that  line  loads  its  east- 
bound  freight,  its  export  freight,  at  Boston,  and  goes  to  Philadelphia 
to  conclude  its  loadmg,  and  then  home  to  Rotterdam.  I  make  the 
statement  that  the  &itTy  of  the  Botterdam  line  into  the  Boston  trade 
is  very  much  in  competition  with  us,  although  they  are  serving  Bot- 
terdam and  we  are  serving  Hamburg,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
business  that  goes  to  Europe  ^oes  to  the  interior,  and  the  different 
gateways,  such  as  Hamburg,  Botterdam,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp,  are 
all  in  competition  with  each  other,  and  we  have  no  agreement  on 
eastbound  rreights  among  those  lines. 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  agreement  you  have,  however,  is  for  the  North 
Grerman  Lloyd  not  to  en^ge  in  transportation  from  any  port  on  the 
United  States  coast  north  of  Savannah  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  North  of  Savannah? 

Mr.  Hardy.  North  of  Savannah — ^between  Hamburg  and  those 
ports? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Hamburg  and  those  ports. 

Mr.  Habdy.  But  the  North  German  Lloyd  holds  you  to  a  similar 
agreement  not  to  engage  in  any  trade  between  Botterdam  and  those 
ports,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Bremen,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Habdy.  Between  Bremen  and  those  ports  north  of  Savannah, 
Ga.  ?    In  other  words,  the  agreement  is  mutual  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  agreement  is  reciprocal. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is,  in  these  ports  north  of  Savannah  we  shall 
not  go  to  Bremen,  and  in  a  similar  manner  they  shall  not  go  to 
Hamburg.  But  that  does  not  make  us  cease  to  compete  on  our 
freight,  because  all  of  the  freight  that  goes  to  Bremen  is  not  con- 
sumed in  Bremen,  and  that  freight  that  goes  to  Hamburg  is  not 
consumed  in  Hamburg.  Those  two  ports  are  mere  gateways  to  the 
interior.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  see  the  point  you  are  making — that  both  these  lines 
can  come  into  New  York  or  Boston  to  take  goods  back  to  their 
respective  ports? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  To  be  distributed  from  those  points? 

Mr.  Habdy.  To  the  interior  points  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  quite  so,  but  they  are  still  in  competition  and 
in  severe  competition,  because  the  goods  are  destined  for  the  interior, 
and  any  low  rate  made  by  the  North  German  Llovd  to  a  point  in 
the  interior  via  their  gateway,  which  is  Bremen,  has  a  depressing 
effect  upon  our  rate  via  Hamburg  to  the  same  interior  part  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  the  pjoint.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  read  it 
or  not,  but  Mr.  Gottheil  testified  very  strongly  and  very  forcibly  as  to 
competition  going  to  the  territory  supplied  by  the  two  gateways  that 
maae  competition  between  the  two  lines. 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  Oh,  we  have  no  understanding  between  us  on  that 
business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  to.  what  your  rates  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  SiCKBii.  As  to  what  our  rates  shall  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  undergtanding,  then,  that  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  Hamburg  and  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Bremen  shall 
bear  anv  articular  relation  to  each  other? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  m^an  to  say  that  the  rate  from  New  York  to 
Hamburg  on  the  same  commodity  is  not  the  same  as.  the  rate  from 
New  Yonc  to  Bremen  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Very  rarely  are  they  the  same.  As  a  rule,  Bremen 
takes  a  cheaper  rate  than  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  I  imderstand  you  also  to  say  that  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  an  interior  point  in  Germany,  \da  Hamburg,  is 
not  the  same  as  the  rate  from  New  York  to  the  same  point  via 
Bremen  t 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Sometimes  they  are  and  sometimes  they  are  not,  de- 
pendent upon  whether  or  not  one  wishes  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  other.  Let  me  cite  a  case :  Suppose  the  rate  by  the  North  Grerman 
Lloyd  via  Bremen  to  Berlin  on  sewing  machines  was  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  we  will  say.  Our  combination  via  Hamburg  would 
make  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds;  that  is,  the  rail  rate  from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin,  add^  to  our  ocean  rate  on  the  sewing  machines^ 
would  make  60  cents  per  100  poimds. 

We  know  the  rate  existing  by  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd.  If  we 
want  the  business,  we  reduce  our  rate  to  50  cents.  Often  a  reduction 
of  that  kind  would  make  our  ocean  rate  so  low  that  we  would  prefer 
to  let  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  the  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  you  have  no 
joint  rates,  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg  American, 
through  your  several  gateways  to  the  principal  interior  points  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  He  said  to  Berlin. 

The  Chairman.  Berlin  is  only  one. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  statement  is  correct,  that  we  have  no  agreement 
with  the  North  German  Lloyd,  that  their  rates  on  certain  articles  to 
Bremen  shall  be  the  same  as  our  rates  to  Hamburg  on  the  same  com- 
modities. 

The  Chairman.  From 

Mr.  SiCKMi.  From  New  York,  or  from  any  north  Atlantic  port 
that  we  are  mutually  serving. 

The  Chairman.  But  each  line,  yours  from  New  York  to  Hamburg 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  to  Bremen,  fixes  it  own  rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Without  regard  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe,  as  some  witness  testified,  such  a 
rate  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  Now  there  is  no  competition,  in  other 
words,  in  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  from  New  York  to  Bremen? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Amsterdam? 

No  answer. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  the  rates  to  Hamburg 
are  generally  higher  than  those  to  Bremen  from  New  York  that  it 
will  result  in  giving  Bremen  an  advantage  over  Hamburg  in  the  New 
York  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  reason  for  the  analogy  is  this,  that  Hamburg 
serves  a  more  northern  coimtry  than  Bremen.  Every  point  is  not 
competitive  through  the  two  gatewavs ;  many  are.  We  serve  a  denser 
territory,  a  more  prolific  territory,  than  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

Mr.  HLahdt.  The  territory  that  jou  mainly  serve  through  Ham- 
burg, then,  is  not  in  competition  with  Bremen  ? 

S&.  SiCKEL.  A  great  many  are  not,  and  many  are. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  used  the  word  '^  mainly." 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Might  I  not  make  that  plain  to  you  by  reversing  the 
thing?  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  New 
Orleans  are  all  competitive  gateways  on  west-bound  business  for 
goods  moving  to  our  central  west,  say  the  Mississippi  Valley;  but  if 
a  man  want^  to  ship  to  a  point  in  the  northern  part  of  Iiouisiana, 
he  would  naturally  select  New  Orleans,  he  would  not  select  Boston. 
But  when  you  come  more  to  the  center  the  more  all  of  those  Amer- 
ican or  United  States  gateways  compete  with  each  other.  Now,  Uie 
principle  on  the  business  to  Europe  is  not  dissimilar.  Does  my  simile 
make  that  clear  to  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  think  you  make  it  clear;  you  do  to  me,  at  least. 

Mr.  SiOKEi/.  Yes.  But  we  have  no  agreement  with  the  Lloyd  as 
to  what  their  rate  shall  be  to  Bremen;  nor  have  we  any  agreement 
with  the  Red  Star  Line  serving  Antwerp  as  to  what  their  rate 
shall  be. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Still,  what  I  said  is  evidently  true,  that  if  the  rates 
to  Bremen  are  much  cheaper  than  the  rates  to  Hamburg,  as  to  the 
territory  which  is  competitive  between  those  two  cities  for  which  both 
of  them  are  seeking  the  trade,  that  will  give  Bremen  the  benefit  of  the 
wider  circle,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  whole  thing  is  governed  largely  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  I  said  generally  the  Bremen  rates  are  cheaper. 
I  have  seen  many  times  when  they  are  higher  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  was  on  that  word  I  was  basing  my  question.  I  say 
"  generally  "  cheaper. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Generally;  yes.  But  if  you  will  permit  me  to  con- 
clude that:  Bremen  is  a  very  large  cotton  market,  which  is  not  true 
of  Hamburg;  and  when  cotton  is  moving  very  frequently  the  rates  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  are  apt  to  be  as  high  and  many  times  are 
higher  than  ours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bremen  comes  a  little  more 
in  competition  with  the  gateways  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  than  it 
does  with  Hamburg,  just  as  goods  coming  into  this  country  through 
the  gateways  of  Boston  and  Baltimore  and  the  intermediate  coast 
cities  would  be  more  in  direct  competition  than  they  would  be  with 
the  gateway  of  New  Orleans,  although  you  come  to  a  certain  central 
part  of  the  country  where  they  all  come  in  competition. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  take  the  competitive  points  in  Europe  in 
regard  now  to  eastbound  traffic.  Are  not  the  rates  the  same  whether 
you  go  through  the  gateway  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Most  decidedly  no.  They  will  differ  very  materially; 
that  is,  the  rate  through  from  New  York  to  that  interior  point  of 
Europe. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  I  mean  a  competitive  point  in  Europe? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  am  talking  about  a  competitive  point. 

The  Chairman.  Berlin  would  be  a  competitive  point,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Berlin  would  be  a  competitive  point  from  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  on  a  differential  system? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  on  a  differential  system? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  have  merely  repeated  the  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  you  by  which  one 
line  may  charge  a  greater  or  a  less  rate  to  the  competitive  point? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  None  whatever. 

There  are  absolutely  no  agreements  among  the  four  prominent 
continental  lines  as  to  what  rates  each  shall  name  to  his  individual 
port. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  you  find  the  other  line  making  a  cheaper 
rate  to  Berlin  and  it  is  traffic  which  you  desire  to  control  or  share 
in,  you  meet  that  rate,  do  you? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  If  it  is  a  fairlv  remunerative  rate  and  we  need  the 
cargo,  we  would ;  otherwise,  we  would  let  it  go  to  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Practically,  do  you  not  get  nearly  the  same  rate  to 
Berlin  over  those  several  different  routes  from  ifew  York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  from  New  York.    The  railroad 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  by  the  railroad;  I  mean 
goods  shipped  from  New  York  to  Berlin  get  practically  the  same 
rate  whether  they  go  by  your  line  or  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  or 
Rotterdam  routing  or  Antwerp,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  do  not,  why  do  they  not  all  so  by  the  cheapest 
route  by  one  of  you;  all  of  the  goods  to  Berlin,  for  instance,  m>m 
New  York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Let  me  take  my  sewing  machines  as  an  example  again. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  I  want  to  know  if  a  man  has  500  sewing  macnines 
and  finds  he  can  get  them  to  Berlin  a  little  cheaper  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  than  by  the  Hamburg- American,  will  he  not  send  them  by 
the  North  German  Lloyd? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Very  naturally,  but  our  soliciting  forces  know  what 
the  rate  is  of  the  North  German  Lloyd ;  they  can  figure  it  out  very 
easily,  and  from  Hamburg  we  have  to  pay  maybe  m  some  cases  to 
Berlin  a  higher  rate  than  ttie  Bremen  Line  does  from  Bremen. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  vour  interior  rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Our  interior  rate.  If  we  need  cargo  we  would  shrink 
our  ocean  proportion  so  as  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  competition 
through. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  getting  to  the  very  point  I  am  making.  Do 
you  not  make  the  rates  the  same? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  only  when  the  cargo  is  desirable  to  us;  but  there 
are  lots  of  times  when  we  can  get  other  cargo  that  pays  us  better  than 
this  rate  on  sewing  machines  to  Berlin,  so  we  will  let  them  have  it. 
We  then  do  not  attempt  to  compete. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  do  you  generally  make  your 
rates  so  as  to  give  you  the  same  through  rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  would  say,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  we  do  not 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  practioe,  most  of  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Berlin  must  go  via  Bremen,  as  that  is  the  cheapest 
rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Of  course,  I  stated  in  this  simile  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines, I  do  not  know  whether  the  figures  or  the  competition,  as 
mentioned  by  me,  is  absolutely  as  I  have  stated.  I  am  merely  draw- 
ing a  comparison  of  how  for  goods  to  the  interior  one  port  can  be 
out  of  line  with  the  other,  bec^iuse  they  have  no  understanding 
between  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  getting  at  the  same  point,  perhaps,  that  you  are, 
except  that  it  seems  to  me  that  to  reach  a  dennite  conclusion  a  mer- 
chant looking  after  his  own  interest,  if  you  did  not  in  the  main  and 
generally  meet  the  prices  so  as  to  get  your  goods  to  Berlin  via  your 
route  as  cheap  as  they  went  via  the  North  German  Lloyd,  that  in  the 
main  the  North  German  Lloyd  would  carry  the  Berlin  consignments 
from  New*  York.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  natural  consequence, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Maybe  I  can  make  this  clear  to  you  by  giving  you 
an  incident  that  occurs  with  me  every  few  days.  The  man  who  has 
charge  of  our  through  freight  departoient  will  come  to  me  and  say, 
^^  Mr.  Sickel,  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  naming  a  rate  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  sewing  machines  from  New  York  to  Berlin." 
Our  comoination  of  our  rate  and  the  rail  rate  makes  60  cents.  Li 
order  to  meet  that  competition  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  same 
rate ;  that  means  that  we  shrink  our  ocean  rate  10  cents  per  hundred 
thousand. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  understand  that  explanation  you  gave  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  Well,  I  will  say  to  my 
man :  "  Do  you  think  that  under  the  general  conditions  of  our  busi- 
ness, that  we  are  justified  in  cutting  our  rate  to  meet  this  competi- 
tion ?  Are  not  our  steamers  running  full  with  other  cargo  that  pavs 
vou  more  money  than  taking  these  sewing  machines  at  this  figure?  " 
lie  will  have  to  admit,  yes.  Then  I  say:  "We  will  not  meet  the 
rate."  In  the  reverse  sometimes  I  will  ask  him  the  question:  "Is 
the  condition  of  the  business  and  the  rates  being  paid  us  on  other 
classes  of  cargo  so  good  that  we  can  afford  to  refuse  this  ? "  And  he 
will  say,  "No;  our  offerings  of  cargo  are  not  very  large."  Then  I 
will  say:  "Meet  them,"  and  we  are  doing  this  without  any  under- 
standing with  our  competitor. 

Mr.  H[ardy.  Now  we  imderstand  each  other  this  far;  I  know,  I 
understand  it  that  far  with  you.  The  (question  I  asKed  was,  as 
a  general  thing  do  you  meet  the  competition  or  as  a  general  thing 
do  you  decline  to  meet  it!    What  is  your  practice? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Mr.  Hardy,  I  can  not  answer  that  question  yes  or  no, 
because  a  lot  of  times  we  do,  and  a  lot  of  times  we  do  not  It 
depends  very  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Habdy.  But  can  you  n^t  say  what  generally  is  the  case,  whether 
you  most  generally  or  most  frequently  oo  meet  It  or  do  not  meet  it? 

Mr.  SiCKjfiii.  To  answer  that  truthfully  I  would  have  to  go  over 
my  records,  dont  you  know,  to  see,  because  the* conversation,  such  as 
I  have  repeated  to  you  that  occurred  between  the  men  serving  under 
me,  are  occurring  every  few  days,  and  I  can  not  recollect  how  many 
times  I  have  told  them  to  meet  it  and  how  many  times  I  have  told 
them  not  to  meet  it. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  just  simply  to  know 
whether  as  a  matter  of  practice  a  merchant  would  be  wise  to  inquire 
the  through-rate  prices  of  more  than  one  line,  or  whether  he  would 
be  justified  in  just  taking  the  first  line  that  comes  and  getting  its 
rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL,  Oh,  he  searches  every  line,  from  the  German  Baltic 
to  the  French  border,  to  find  which  line  is  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  main  point  is,  his  search  is  worth  while,  is  it? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  pays  him  to  do  it,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  He  finds  that  to-day  maybe  we  are  the  cheap  line  and 
when  he  comes  a  month  hence  he  will  find  we  are  the  hi^  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  condition  I  want  to  find — ^if  it  was  true 
that  a  merchant  was  really  earning  his  salt  when  he  went  around 
trying  to  find  the  cheap  line. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  fact.  That  does  mean 
real  competition,  it  seems  to  me.  We  think  we  have  terrible  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  trying  to  work  it  out,  but  I  was  afraid  the  com- 
petition was  going  to  vanish  when  we  got  into  that  territory. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No ;  it  does  not.  Now,  TOcause  we  were  having  freight 
offering  to  us  a  little  more  freely  to  Hamburg  some  year  or  so  ago 
than  was  offering  to  the  other  continental  gateways  we  decided  to 
put  up  our  rates  on  lard,  of  which  there  is  a  large  movement  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  without  regard  to  the  fact  Aat  no  advance  had 
been  made  bv  the  lines  serving  the  other  gateways.  We  seemed  to 
get  plenty  or  lard  at  the  higher  rate,  and  I  presume  those  rates  had 
been  in  effect  probably  a  year  when  one  of  the  large  importers  in 
Hamburg  went  to  our  people  with  a  statement  showing  how,  on  the 
old  basis  of  rate,  as  compared  with  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  the  port 
of  Hamburg  had  gotten — ^the  port  of  Hamburg  as  a  gateway  had 
gotten — a  certaii;i  percentage  of  the  business,  but  because  I  had 
advanced  this  rate  to  Hamburg  I  had  caused  much  business  to 
move  via  the  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  gateways,  of  which  I  was 
unconscious. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  he  showed  that  his  territory  had  been 
circumscribed  by  your  high  rates? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  had  gotten  my  rates  so  much  over  parity  of  the 
other  gateways  that  I  was  forcing  the  business  to  the  other  gateways 
and  I  did  not  know  it.  Now,  that  is  business  not  sold  at  a  through 
rate  from  New  York  to  the  interior,  but  is  sold,  delivered  locally,  to 
the  different  continental  gateways. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  port-to-port  sale  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  port-to-port  sale ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  distribute  from  the  receiving  port? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  the  man  who  purchases  distributes  it  himself. 
Just  in  the  reverse  on  the  west-bound  bu^ness ;  a  man  in  Chicago  does 
not  necessarily  buy  his  goods  delivered  in  Chicago ;  he  may  buy  them 
delivered  in  Boston,  J^ew  York,  or  New  Orleans.  He  stJiidies  those 
interior  rail  rates  out  himself. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  a  good  business  man  keeps  his  eyes 
open,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  he  ought  to. 

Mr.  Post.  If  he  does  not  he  will  not  be  in  business  very  long. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  your  lines  as  to 
minimum  rates  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Do  you  mean — I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  just  what 
your  question  is.  Do  you  mean  that  we  will  agree  with  the  North 
German  Lloyd  what  their  minimum  rate  shall  be  to  Bremen  and  ours 
to  Hamburg — ^that  they  shall  be  the  same  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  likewise  with  the  other  continental  ports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  no  such  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  you  that  there  is 
a  certain  rate  below  which  neither  of  the  lines  will  bid  for  traffic, 
neither  to  these  ^teways  nor  to  any  interior  points  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  have  no  such  a^eement. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  said  recently  that  the  Holland- 
American  and  the  Austrian- American  Lines  have  been  taken  over  and 
are  now  owned  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  What  do  you  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  information  I  give  you  on  that  is  extremely  vague, 
because  I  do  not  know.    I  know  only  by  rumor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  What  is  that  rumor? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  that  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- 
American,  and  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  own  51  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Holland- America  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Those  lines  jointly? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Those  lines  jointly;  yes.   . 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the 
Austro- Americana  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  My  information  on  that  is  more  vague  than  it  is  on 
the  Holland  lines,  but  I  believe  at  one  time  our  principals  had  a 
financial  interest  in  the  Austro- American  Line,  but  that  it  was  after- 
wards canceled  and  some  arrangement  made  by  which  they  paid  each  • 
other  a  small  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the  interest  that  mi^ht  be 
earned  on  the  investment.  ISow,  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  simply  rumor,  and  I  have  never  had 
anything  authentic  to  base  that  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sickel,  you  expected  to  stay  over  until  to- 
morrow, anyhow? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  am  subject  to  your  orders. 

The  Chairman.  I  understx)od  you  to  say  you  had  permission  to 
come  here  and  stay?  '  '  ^ 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then,  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10.80  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  3.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  January  23, 1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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GOMMHTEE  ON  THE  MERCHANT  MaRINE  AND  FISHERIES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  January  iS^  WIS. 

The  committee  met  at  10.46  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon,  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Ayres,  Thayer,  Stone, 
Post,  Faison,  Humphrey,  and  Stevens. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sickel  was  reauested  to  appear  again  this 
morning,  but  I  am  informed  he  received  a  message  y^erdav  evening 
that  his  child  had  been  severely  injured  and  he  was  compelled  to  go 
home.  He  will  appear  at  any  time  hereafter  that  may  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  committee. 

I  desire  to  place  in  the  record  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  J. 
Slechta,  general  agent  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  of  date  January  9, 
1913. 

The  communication  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  60," 
January  23,  1913,  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  60. 

Lloyd  Bbazileibo,  'New  York,  January  9,  191S, 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Room  219,  House  Office  BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  While  in  the  committee  room  on  Tuesday  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  a  member  of  your  committee  I  agreed  to  furnish  a  list  of  proposed  sailings 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  to  New  York.  I  regret  that  from  the  available 
data  It  is  imi)ossible  for  me  to  make  this  complete.  The  very  fact  that  such 
is  the  case  pretty  thoroughly  establishes  the  fallacy  of  contentions  which  were 
made  by  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  Lloyd  Brazileiro 
steamers  were  avoided  for  the  reason  that  vessels  of  the  other  lines  alone  sup- 
plied regular  sailings.  If  such  were  the  case,  their  sailing  dates  would  be 
known  in  New  York.  I  would  suggest  that  New  York  agents  of  the  conference 
lines  who  are  called  before  the  committee  be  asked  when  on  the  stand  to  give 
lists  of  sailings  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  then  asked  to  say  how  long 
after  those  dates  their  vessels  would  probably  sail. 

The  only^  vessels  sailing  on  a  regular  schedule  to  the  United  States  are  the 
so-called  mail  boats  of  Lamport  &  Holt,  whose  advertised  sailings  appear  in 
the  inclosed  clipping,  marked  "  No.  1."  As  for  the  sailings  of  Ijimport  &  Holt 
freight  vessels — which,  as  I  told  the  conmilttee,  carry  most  of  the  coffee  taken 
by  that  line — and  the  vessels  of  the  Prince  Line  and  the  Hamburg-South  Ameri- 
can Line  they  sail  on  no  more  regular  schedules  than  do  those  of  our  line. 
Of  course  their  aggr^ate  sailings  are  more  numerous  than  ours,  but  we  have 
as  many  sailings  as  any  of  the  three  lines  forming  the  conference,  outside  of 
LaniiK>rt  &  Holt  mall  boats.  I  mean,  of  course,  -sailings  to  New  York  only.  In 
proof  of  that  statement  please  note  list  of  our  intended  sailings  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  first  two  named  vessels  are  already  in  Brazilian  ports, 
the  next  two  are  on  their  way  there  from  New  York,  the  next  is  loading  In  this 
harbor,  and  the  last  two  named  are  en  route  to  New  York  from  Brazil,  both  in 
taiiast: 

Christian  Knudsen,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  January  10. 

Tocantins,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  January  25. 
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Oomeric,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  February  12. 

Rifver  Clyde,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  February  26. 

Tweeddale,  ready  to  load  at  Santos  March  15. 

Purus,  ready  to  load  at  Santos  March  27. 

Tapajoz,  ready  to  load  at  Santos  April  8. 

A  f^teamer,  ready  to  load  at  Santos  April  24. 

The  actual  detention  of  these  steamers  in  the  port  of  Santos  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  cargo  which  they  talte  on  for  New  York,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  if  any  cargo  is  reported  as  offering,  and 
after  taking  such  cargo  proceed  to  New  York. 

The  force  of  all  this  is  principally  to  show  that  the  excuse  given  on  the  stand 
by  Mr.  Purcell  for  not  giving  us  cargo  was  not  the  real  reason — that  is,  that 
our  company  could  not  provide  sufficiently  frequent  sailings  to  take  care  of  their 
business.  We  could  take  every  bag  they  have  to  offer  and  deliver  it  with  satis- 
faction to  all  of  their  customers,  since  we  are  in  a  position  to  issue  bills  of  lad- 
ing on  coffee  during  first  and  second  halves  of  each  month. 

Allow  me  further  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  very  potent  reason  for  all 
coffee  importers  to  make  use  of  the  rebate.  Such  firms  as  Hard  Rand  &  Co. 
buy  coffee  very  largely  on  commission  for  interior  roasters.  They  charge  them 
for  the  net  cost  plus  gross  freight  plus  their  commission,  and  when  the  rebate 
is  paid  they  presumably  pocket  the  same  as  a  net  profit  over  and  above  com- 
missions. Personally  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  aggregate  rebate  is  sufficient 
to  pay  all  or  most  of  their  operating  expenses  in  conducting  this  purely  com- 
mission business.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  summon  Mr.  Isreal,  say,  of  the 
firm  of  Leon  Isreal  &  Co.,  Wall  Street,  and  Mr.  Arndt,  another  employee  of 
Hard  Rand  &  Co.? 

With  reference  to  the  operation  of  a  general  syndicate  of  interests  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  transiX)rtation  business,  a  recent  development  will  be  of  interest 
to  your  committee.  We  have  sent  vessels  whenever  sufficient  cargo  offered  to 
the  ports  of  Parahyba,  Natal,  Pernambuco,  and  Maceio,  in  Brazil,  in  addition 
to  our  regular  service,  thus  providing  an  inlet  for  American  manufactures  into 
the  first  two  named  iwrts,  where  the  only  other  competition  is  that  of  the 
Harrison  Line  from  Great  Britain.  Heretofore  these  ports  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  Booth  Line.  It  happens  that  as  a  result  of  the  general  situa- 
tion vessels  which  we  have  sent  to  the  ports  named,  usually  once  in  six  weeks, 
are  the  only  ones  which  we  can  operate  profitably.  Evidently  our  competitors 
have  become  cognizant  of  this  situation,  and  if  reports  which  we  have  obtained 
through  our  friends  are  to  be  relied  upon  the  powers  that  be  in  t.lverpool  have 
prevailed  upon  the  Booth  Line  as  parties  to  the  so-called  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  to  carry  out  the  full  letter  of  their  obligations  to  take  care  of  northern 
Brazil  ports  and  the  Booth  Line  is  now  advertising  a  sailing  for  the  two  first- 
named  ports 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  call  Mr.  Sanford,  agent  in  New  York  for  the 
Booth  Line?  Have  him  tell,  among  other  things,  why  and  upon  whose  instmc- 
tions  he  is  sending  a  vessel  to  tliose  ports?  Also,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
how  rates  from  New  York  to  the  Amazon  compare  with  those  from  Liverpool 
to  the  same  ports. 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  as  an  American  citizen  without 
attempting  to  more  fully  rei)ly  to  the  question  asked  of  me  on  the  stand  as  to 
the  remedy  for  the  present  sitnation,  regardless  of  any  interest  my  company 
may  have  in  the  issue.  I  wish  to  do  that  because  I  feel  that  I  appeared  at 
somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  in  making  statement  along  that  line  Tuesday, 
since  I  did  not  expect  to  give  such  an  opinion  at  that  time. 

First  of  all,  permit  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  any  remedy  which  is 
an  efficient  one  must  be  constructive  and  not  merely  a  palliative.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  after  a  study  of  American  interests  involved  covering  the  last  six 
years,  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the  application  of  our  legislation  to  foreign- 
owned  ocean  transportation  mediums  beyond  our  immediate  borders  will  work 
Irreparable  harm  to  American  commerce.  We  should  be  merely  cutting  off  our 
noses  to  spite  our  faces,  since  we  should  drive  foreign  tonnage  from  our  ports 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  mean  no  discourtesy  when  I  say  that  the  responsibility  for  the  present  dis- 
tressing situation  rests'  unmistakably  upon  our  Congress  and  through  it  upon 
our  people.  We  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  allowed  considerations  for 
the  shipbuilding  Industry  and  for  the  welfare  of  merchant  seamen  who  do  not 
exist  to  outweigh  a  thousand-fold  more  important  considerations  for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  through  its  Influence  ^or  the  i>roper 
development  of  our  natural  resources  and  our  domestic  commerce. 

Let  Congress  wipe  the  statute  books  clear  of  all  Incumbrances  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  merchant  marine.  Let  our  investors  purchase  their  vessels,  or  build 
them,  if  they  wish,  in  the  open  competitive  markets  of  the  world.  Let  these  ves- 
sels be  manned  by  the  cheap  and  efficient  labor  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  as 
are  many  of  those  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  other  nations,  particularly 
Great  Britain.  Highly  efficient  officers  can  readily  be  obtained  who  will  adopt 
American  citizenship,  if  they  are  not  already  citizens,  and  the  extra  pay  we 
should  have  to  pay  them  would  be  easily  counterbalanced  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  crews  and  by  other  considerations.  Such  a  merchant  mailne  can  compete 
unaided  with  foreign  companies.  Our  authority  to  control  American  owned 
and  registered  vessels  would  naturally  be 'unquestioned,  and  the  difficulties 
which  now  beset  us  would  speedily  disappear. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  solution  of  the  question  would  be  either  effi- 
cient or  satisfactory  in  the  premises.  Any  attempt  of  such  a  body  as  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  to  regulate  corporations  over  whom  authority  is 
largely  vested  in  the  nations  under  whose  flags  they  operate  would  be  beset 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  an 
experienced  ocean  transportation  man,  besides  being  certain  to  incur  for  this 
country  diplomatic  controversies  of  a  serious  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
occasion  is  one  which  warrants  the  flaunting  of  a  red  flag.  The  situation  is  one 
which  demands,  on  the  other  hand,  constructive  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order,  and  certainly  such  statesmanship  can  not  but  appreciate  the  wholly 
archaic  character  of  the  legislation  which  has  driven  our  flag  from  the  high 
seas  of  the  world  and  has  thereby  left  us  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  foreign  investors  not  amenable  to  our  laws  and  desirous  only  of  operat- 
ing after  a  plan  which  will  give  Ihem  the  largest  net  return  upon  their  invest- 
ment, regardless  alike  of  the  effect  this  may  have  upon  our  Nation's  commerce  or 
of  any  other  nation,  except  in  so  far  as  the  laws  of  their  own  country  prefvent 
them  from  discrimination  against  its  citizens. 

I  am,  sir,  obediently,  yours,  ,  J.  J.  Sleohta. 

Also  a  communication  from  Mr.  Paul  F.  Gerhard,  of  date  January 
22,  1913. 

The  communication  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  61," 
January  23,  1913,  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  61. 

New  York,  January  22,  191S. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Oommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  (7. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  connection  with  the  complaint  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Slechta, 
agent  for  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  of  exclusion  from  cofFee  transportation  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  intimated,  of  the  operation  of  the  rebates  granted  by  the  confer- 
ence lines  on  exports  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  coffee  brought  from  Brazil  to  New  York  by  the  Prince  Line  steamers  during 
the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912.  This  statement  shows  that  the  Prince  Line 
steamers  averaged  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  full  cargoes  during  the 
three  years  mentioned,  and  confirms  the  statement  produced  by  Mr.  Gottheil, 
indicating  that  there  Is  not  sufficient  cargo  moving  northward  to  provide  any- 
thing like  full  cargoes  for  the  return  voyage  of  the  ships  that  are  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  southbound  service  in  that  trade.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  this 
statement  included  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd. 
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Coffee  brought  from  Brazil  ty  the  Prince  Line  steamers  dunng  the  year  1910 

to  New  York. 


I 


Date  of  anival. 


Jan.  11. 
Feb.  18. 
ICar.  21. 
Apr.  21. 
Ifayll. 
May  13. 
Junes.. 
July?.. 
Aug.  9.. 
Aug.  15, 
Sept.  2. 
Oct.  4.. 
Oct.  18. 
Nov.  1. 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  29 
Deo.  10. 
Dec.  28. 


Steamer. 


Groivn  Prince... 
CastflUan  Prince 
Corsican  Prince. , 
Grecian  Prince.. 
Black  Prince.... 
Castillian  Prince 
Crown  Prince... 
Corsican  Prince., 
Orange  Prince. . . 
Eastern  Prince.. 
Scottish  Prince.. 

Tudor  Prince 

Asiatic  Prince... 
Corsican  Prince.. 
Eastern  Prince.. 
Indian  Prince . . . 
Scottish  Prince.. 
Orange  Prince. . . 


Number 
of  bags 
coffee. 


51,369 

6,500 

27,051 

14,626 

2,000 

4,989 

15,932 

9,098 

54,951 

39,576 

47,761 

66,183 

79,745 

19,950 

29,526 

24,481 

36,135 

66,425 


597,198 


Capacity, 
bags. 


75,000 
52,000 
62,000 
41,000 

110,000 
52,000 
75,000 
62,000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 

110,000 
80,000 
62,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


1,341,000 


Short 
rargo, 
bags. 


23,681 
45,500 
34,048 
26,374 
108,000 
47,011 
59,068 
52,902 
25,048 
40,421 
32,239 
43,817 
266 
42,060 
50,000 
55,519 
43,865 
13,575 


743,802 


Paul  F.  Gerhard. 


Coffee  brought  from  Brazil  hy  the  Prince  Line  steamers  during  the  year  1911 

to  New  York. 


Date  of  arrival. 


Jan.  12 

Jan.  20 

Feb.  3 

Feb.  12 

Mar.  16 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  22 

Mayl 

May  16 

May  23 

June  8. 

July  10 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  15 , 

Sept.2 

Sept.  13 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  23 

Nov.8 

Nov.26 

Dec.  11 

Deo.  18 


Steamer. 


African  Prince. 
Asiatic  Prince. 
Tudor  Prince.. 
Eastern  Prince 
Scottish  Prince 
Indian  Prince. 
Asiatic  Prince. 
Orange  Prince. 
Eastern  Prince 
African  Prince. 
Scottish  Prince 
Asiatic  Prince. 
Eastern  Prince 
Indian  Prince. 
Orange  Prince. 
Scottish  Prince 
Asiatic  Prince. 
African  Prince. 
Indian  Prince . 
Chinese  Prince, 
Eastern.  Prince 
Scottish  Prince 


Number 
of  bags 
coffee. 


63,111 
28,766 
23,684 
13,274 
38,093 
35.038 
33,318 
23,527 
45,977 
21,265 
7,555 
16,145 
30,719 
20,244 
46,660 
15,311 
39,604 
71,807 
27.992 
75,267 
63,745 
68,908 


810,010 


Capacity, 


apadt 
bags. 


129,000 
80,000 

110,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

129,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

129,000 
80,000 

124,000 
80,000 
80,000 


1,981,000 


Short 
cargo, 
bags. 


66,888 
51,234 
86,316 
66,726 
41,907 
44,961 
46,682 
56,473 
34,023 
107.735 
72,445 
63,865 
49,281 
59,756 
33,331 
64,689 
40,396 
57,193 
52,008 
48,743 
16,255 
11,092 


1,170,990 


Paul  F.  Gerhard. 
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Oolfee  ftrought  from  Brazil  hy  Prince  Line  steamers  during  the  year  191B 

to  HfeiD  York. 


Date  of  anlTal. 


Jan.  3.. 
Jan.  23. 
Feb.O.. 
Feb.  34. 
lCar.7.. 
lCar.23. 
Apr.  8.. 
Anr.26. 
1IA7  7.. 
May  24. 
JnneS.. 
June  22. 
Julys.. 
Jnly24. 
Ang.ll. 
AaK.27, 
Sept.  2. 
Sept.  20 
Oc^.  12. 
Oct.  24. 
Nov.  4. 
Nov.  21 
Dec.  9.. 
Dec.  23. 


Steamer. 


Asiatic  Prince 

Siamese  Prince..., 
Indian  Prince.... 

Ocean  Prince 

Eastern  Prince 

African  Prince 

Asiatic  Prince 

Chinese  Prince 

Scottish  Prince..., 

Indian  Prince 

Eastern  Prince 

Siamese  Prince... 

Asiatic  Prince 

Ocean  Prince 

Scottish  Prince 

Orange  Prince 

Indian  Prince 

Chinese  Prince 

Portuguese  Prince 

Asiatic  Prince 

Eastern  Prince 

Scottish  Prince.... 

Ocean  Prince 

Indian  Prince..... 


Nomber 
of  bags 
coffee. 


83,686 
40,G22 
17,376 
63,760 
28,126 
21,930 
14,348 
64,425 
25,713 
16,876 
18,160 
10,186 
27,429 
63,021 
62,636 
29,101 
19,050 
30,013 
65,186 
76,000 
71,831 
74,371 
52.964 
62,220 


976,486 


Cai 


ipadty, 
Sags. 


80,000 

46,314 

124,000 

83,878 

80,000 

62,626 

128,000 

64,260 

80,000 

61,804 

129,000 

107,070 

80,000 

65,663 

124,000 

09,576 

80,000 

54,287 

80,000 

63,125 

80,000 

61,841 

124,000 

104,814 

80,000 

63,571 

128,000 

^J'f 

80,000 

17,364 

80,000 

50,899 

80,000 

60,950 

124,000 

93,987 

126,000 

59,816 

80,000 

5,000 

80,000 

8,109 

80,000 

6,629 

128,000 

76,036 

80,000 

17,780 

2,334,000 


Short 
ttrgo, 
bags. 


1,357,614 


Paul  F.  Gbbhabd. 

TESHMOHY  OF  MB.  PHILIP  A.  S.  FRANKIIH,  VICE  PBESIBENT  OF 
THE  nrTEBNATIONAL  HEBCAIITILE  MABIHE  CO.,  NEW  TOBE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Franklin,  you  will  please  give  us  your  ad- 
dress and  your  business. 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  address  is  9  Broadway,  New  York;  vice  presi- 
dent International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

The  Chapman.  Please  tell  the  committee  if  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Co.  is  an  American  corporation. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the 
holding  company,  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  corporation? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  president  at  the  moment  is  JMb.  J.  Bruce  Is- 
may.  He  has  resign^,  and  Mr.  Harold  A.  Sanderson  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  to  take  effect  on  June  80. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  are  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Co.? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  read  them  off  to  you :  E.  C.  Grenfell,  John 
I.  Waterbury,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Charles  Steele,  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  Percy  Chubb,  E.  J.  Berwind,  Harold 
A.  Sanderson,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Charles  F.  Torrey,  and  J.  P. 
Morgan,  jr. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  have  you  indicate  to  us  which  of  those 
are  English  and  which  Americans. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Grenfell,  Lord  Pirrie^  Mr.  Torrey,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bruce  Ismay  are  the  British  members.    Mr.  Waterbury,  Mr,  Per- 
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kins,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Chubb,  Mr.  Berwind,  Mr.  Widener,  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  jr.,  are  the  American  directors. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  is  Mr.  Ismay  living? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Liverpool 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  his  successor? 

Mr.  Frankun.  His  successor  is  living  at  the  moment  in  Liverpool, 
but  will  live  in  London.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  our 
annual  report  with  you,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  Mr.  C.  A.  Griscom.  He  died  about  three 
months  ago,  and  no  one  has  been  selected  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  he  American  or  English  ? 

Mr.  FifANKLiN.  Mr.  Griscom  is  an  -&ierican,  a  Philadelphian. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  lines  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled in  various  ways  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. ! 

Mr.  Frankun.  The  "White  Star  Line,  the  Red  Star  Line^  the 
American  Line,  the  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Leland  Line.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  "  Old  Dominion  "  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  Dominion  Line;  it  is  not  the  Old 
Dominion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  mention  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line? 

Mr.  FRANKiiiN.  No,  1  did  not;  I  overlooked  that.  The  Atlantic 
Transport  Line. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  National  Line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  National  Steamship  Co.  is  controlled  through 
shareholding  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line.  The  National  Line 
is  really  no  longer  a  line;  it  only  owns  two  ships — ^the  National 
Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
holdings  in  other  companies  that  may  not  amount  to  control? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  has  an 
important  holding  in  the  Shaw,  Saville  &  Albion  Co.,  which  is  a 
company  operating  from  London  to  New  Zealand.  They  also  have 
about  a  25  per  cent  holding  in  the  Holland-American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other? 

Mr.  Frankun.  They  have  a  small  holding  in  the  Thompson  Line, 
which  runs  from  London  to  Australia.  It  is  not  anything  like  a 
controlling  holding;  it  is  a  small  share  holding. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  have  the  hearing  of  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster before  me,  but  I  would  like  for  you  to  lust  state  briefly  the 
capitalization  of  your  company.  I  have  been  asked  about  it  time  and 
time  again,  and  I  would  like  to  get  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  you  mean,  virtually,  the  capital  stock  of 
the  companies  taken  together;  is  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  round  numbers  we  have  $75,000,000  of  bonds 
outstanding ;  we  have  about  $50,000,000  of  preferred  and  about  $50,- 
000,000  common  stock.  It  is  about  equally  divided;  there  is  a  little 
more  preferred  than  common. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  here  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  $102,000,000  of  preferred  and  common  stock. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right,  about  $102,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  And  $62,000,000  of  ^  per  cent  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Fkankun.  Eighteen  millions  of  5  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  underlying  S)nds. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  nineteen  millions,  about,  of  5  per  cent 
bonds  ? 

Mr.  Frankmn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  $17,000,000  of  underlying  bonds? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  total  stock  and  bonded  liability  is  about 
$180,000,000? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  about  right,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  company  owns  and  operates  a  fleet  of 
about  how  many  vessels? 

Mr.  Franklin.  About  126  vessels,  and  about  1,185,000  tons  of  ship- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  doing  a  general  transoceanic  and  transporta- 
tion business  throughout  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  The  tonnage  is  constantly  changing  as  the 
old  ships  go  out  and  the  new  ships  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  nas  been  asked  frequently  how  much 
American  capital  is  invested  in  shipping  that  is  in  the  foreign  trade 
and  under  foreign  flags.  Have  you  any  accurate  information  on  that 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  not.  Judge  Alexander.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  could  work  it  out  for  you  or  not,  but  if  you  would  like 
to  have  the  information  we  will  try  to  work  it  out.  We  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  it.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  have  been  asked  at  different  times,  but  did 
not  know  from  whom  I  could  get  the  information  any  more  ac- 
curately than  perhaps  from  you.  I  think  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Henry 
Clews  gave  an  estimate  on  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  estimate,  because  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  gone  over  very  carefully  first. 

The  Chairman.  On,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn  Times  on  December  11,  stated  that  when 
passing  the  Panama  Canal  bill  last  summer  Congress  inserted  a 
clause  admitting  foreign-built  vessels  to  American  registry,  but  that 
not  one  application,  etc.,  has  been  made  for  the  admission  to  Ameri- 
can register  of  foreign-built  ships;  and  that  there  are  now  between 
1,600,000  and  2,000,000  tons  of  foreign  ships  under  foreign  flags, 
which  are  owned  by  Americans :  Would  you  think  that  was  poasibly 
correct? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  I  think  tnis,  that  the  Americans  would  prac- 
tically control  easily  1,500,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping?. 

The  Chairman.  Not  what  they  control,  but  this  says  they  own  that 
many  ships. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  the  actual  owner- 
shipj  for  the  sake  of  argument,  of  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  is ;  but  the  I.  M.  M. 
Co.  IS  controlled  here,  and  therefore  controls  that  situation.  That  is 
the  point. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  American  capital  does  not  own 
ships  directly,  it  controls  them  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  it  controls  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  a  million  and  a  half  tons? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  say  yes;  taking  the  United  Fruit  and 
others,  but  I  would  not  like  to  make  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Would  an  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  to  the 
tonnage  controlled  give  .that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  by  estimating  the  capital  invested  you  could 
get  the  tonnage  controlled  I  think  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  preparing  this  statement  of  capital 
invested,  was  it  intended  to  include  the  bonds  held  abroad  and  bonds 
held  here  as  well  as  the  stock,  both  common  and  preferred. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  we  want  is  to  get  as  accurate  informa- 
tion as  possible  as  to  the  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  asked  the  question  is 
this.  There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  bor- 
rowed money — ^borrowed  on  bonds  by  Ainericans — American  cor- 
porations— would  be  considered  as  foreign  mon^y  invested  in  Amer- 
ican shipping.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  should  be  admitted, 
because  actually  it  is  foreign  capital  invested  in  shipping.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Chair  had  that  in  mind  when  asking  Mr.  Frankhn 
to  submit  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  to  get  as  accurate  information 
as  we  can  on  that  subject,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  to  know 
just  where  the  bonds  are  held.  Are  they  registered  bonds  or  payable 
to  bearer  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  can  be  registered;  but  very  few  of  them  are 
registered.  You  could  not  possibly  tell  where  the  bonds  were  held. 
What  I  have  in  mind  that  the  committee  wanted  from  me  was  not 
the  actual  capitalization  of  the  companies,  but  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage, in  the  nrst  place,  and  the  probable  value  of  that  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Owned  or  controlled 

Mr.  Franklin.  Owned  or  controlled  by  American  companies.  I 
was  not  going  to  try  and  bring  forward  the  capitalizations  of  the 
various  companies  necessarily.  That  might  not  represent  the  value 
of  their  tonnage  or  it  might. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  would  be  no  way,  you  think,  of  telling  how 
much  of  bonds  of  foreign  companies  were  held  in  this  country  or  how 
much  of  domestic  companies'  bonds  were  held  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  know  of  no  way  of  getting  that  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Eeferring  to  the  White  Star  Line,  please  tell  the 
committee  in  what  trade  the  White  Star  Line  is  engaged. 

Mr.  Frankltn.  The  White  Star  Line's  services  are  as  follows: 
New  York,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  eastbound; 
Southampton,  Cherbourg,  Queenstown,  New  York,  westbound;  New 
York,  Queenstown,  Liverpool,  and  vice  versa;  Boston,  Queenstown, 
Liverpool ;  New  York  and  Boston,  both  to  the  Azores^  Madeira,  and 
the  Mediterranean;  Liverpool  to  Australia;  Australia  to  London; 
London  to  New  Zealand;  and  Liverpool  to  New  Zealand.  I  put  all 
those  services  in  our  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  engaged  in  the  service  east- 
bound  from  New  York  to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Southanapton? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  only  other  line  which  terminates  in  South- 
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ampton  and  is  in  that  trade  is  the  American  Line;  but  the  Hamburg 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Holland  American  and  afl 
the  other  lines  that  go  through  the  channel  call  at  yarious  channel 
ports — Plymouth,  Cherbougr,  Dover,  Boulogne — so  that  they  are  all 
practically  in  that  trade.  But  the  only  line — the  only  two  lines — 
terminating  in  the  Southampton  are  the  White  Star  and  the  Amer- 
ican Lines. 

Hie  Chaibman.  And  the  White  Star  and  American  are  constituent 
companies,  or  lines,  under  the  control  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marme? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  all  subsidiary  companies  of  the  I.  M. 
M.  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  west- 
bound North  Atlantic  Freight  Association? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  generally,  at  least  I  have  a  good  deal  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  regardmg  the  westbound  freight  situation  as  a 
whole — trans- Atlantic ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  controlled  on  this  side, 
and  we  have  no  jurisdiction- over  it.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  divided, 
into  four  or  five  sections,  you  might  call  them :  The  Mediterranean 
section,  the  northern  continent  section,  the  Ix)ndon  section,  and  the 
Liverpool  section.  The  London  and  Liverpool  are  very  similar, 
because  they  are  both  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  there  are 
agreements,  as  we  have  reported,  covering  those  various  trades,  but 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  There  is  no  one  agreement 
covering  all  the  trades. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  they  have  no  general  conference 
or  general  secretary? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Secretary  Peters,  in  Jena,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  secretary.  That  is,  he  keeps  the  records  and  the  documents  and 
circulates  whatever  is  to  be  circulated,  and  deals  with  matters  of 
that  Idnd  re^ardin^  all  continental  matters.  And  I  think  he  does 
and  acts  similarly  for  the  Mediterranean,  but  he  does  not  have  any 
capacity,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  United  Kingdom  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  to  all  intents  a  duplication  of  the  organi- 
zation that  exists  in  the  passenger  service  between  those  ports  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the  same,  because  in  the  passenger 
service,  in  the  third-class  passenger  agreement  particularly^  tne 
British  and  the  continental  lines  are  parties  to  the  same  agreement 
and  work  under  the  same  agreement.  Now,  that  does  not  apply,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  at  all  to  any  freight  matters  as  a 
practical  matter. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  conferences  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, as  related  to  the  freight  traffic  westward  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Thev  are  practically  in  three  or  four  sections,  be- 
cause the  London  and  Liverpool  are  domiciled  in  different  places. 
The  lines  are  different  to  some  extent,  not  entirely,  and  so  from  my 
point  of  view  practically  in  four  sections — those  we  are  referring 
to  now. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  take  up  the  London  section  firsts 
What  lines  are  in  the  service  from  this  country  to  London 

Mr.  Franklin.  From  this  country  to  London? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  eastward. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  eastward.  Do  you  want  to  make  that  west- 
ward or  eastward  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Make  it  westward  first. 

Mr.  FrankIiIN.  They  are  very  much  the  same.  The  Fumess  Ldne 
to  Newport  News,  the  Philadeljjhia  Transatlantic  Line  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York ;  the  Leyland  Line  and  the  Wilson  &  Furness-Leyland  to 
Boston ;  tlie  Thompson  Line  to  Portland  when  Montreal  is  not  open 
and  to  Montreal  when  it  is  open;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line;  and  the 
Allen  Line.    I  think  I  have  covered  them  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  that  last  line,  the  Holland  Line? 

Mr.  Frankmn.  The  Allen  Line. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Where  does  the  Canadian  Pacific  sail  from? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  sail  between  Montreal  and  London. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  all  these  lines  you  name  in  one  conference! 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  all  different  companies,  except  the  Atlan- 
tic Transport  and  the  Leyland  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  sav.  are  they  all  in  one  conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have,  as  I  understand  it,  a  mmimum  rate 
agreement  in  London  on  westbound  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  All  these  lines  are  in  conference  also  in  the  passen- 
ger traffic  ?    I  suppose  you  went  over  that  before  I  came  in. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  only  touched  a  little  upon  the  passenger  traffic, 
the  third  class.  I  could  explain  that  in  a  minute  ir  you  wish  me  to 
later.  I  could  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  passenger  agreement 
if  you  want  it,  but  you  have  all  the  copies.  I  can  give  you  a  general 
outline  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  just  how  these  lines  meet  in 
conference.  Give  us  the  modus  oi)erandi — what  they  do — ^what  are 
the  subjects  considered  and  determined. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  closely 
affiliated  with  the  westbound  situation  at  all,  but  my  understanding 
is  that  these  lines  meet  in  conference  in  London,  discuss  all  matters 
that  pertain  to  bills  of  lading,  receipts,  documents,  and  things  6f  that 
sort,  and  then  they  discuss  their  minimum  rates  and  settle  upon  mini- 
mum rates. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  minimum  rates,  isn't  that 
tantamount  to  saying  they  discuss  and  determine  the  rates  that  the 
several  lines  will  charge  for  westbound  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin,  it  is  absolutely  so  in  the  westbound  business,  be- 
cause the  steamers  are  never  full — practically  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  secretary  in  that  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  not  any  idea  of  the  secretary  in  London, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  have  one.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  informal  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  conference  governed  by  any  written  rules? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  I  could  not  teU  vou. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  ascertain? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  And  furnish  us  a  copy,  if  it  is  available? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  lines  operating  from  London  to  the 
United  States  not  in  this  conference? 
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Mr.  FRANKiiiN.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  lines  operating  from 
London  to  the  United  States  that  are  not  in  this  conference,  unless  it 
is  possibly  a  line  at  times  running  into  New  Orleans,  but  they  have 
not  had  much  of  a  service  for  a  long  time.  They  work  eastbound 
more  than  westbound. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  to  the  Liverpool  situation.  What  lines 
are  in  the  service  from  Liverpool  to  points  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  understanding — what  lines? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frankun.  The  Canadian  Paciific  lines,  the  Allen  Line,  the 
Warren  Line,  the  Cunard  Line,  the  White  Star  Dominion,  the  White 
Star,  the  Harrison  Line.  I  think  those  are  all  that  are  regularly  in 
the  westbound  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  these  lines  are  in  the  Liver- 
pool conference. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  lines  that  are  in 
the  conference,  which  is  where  they  would  meet  to  discuss  bills  of  lad- 
ing, receipts,  and  documents,  andf  all  matters  of  mutual  interest  of 
that  kind,  but  all  those  lines  are  not  necessarily  a  party  to  the  west- 
bound, or  what  I  call  the  "west-bound  agreement,"  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  putting  it  clearly  before  you.  The  lines  particularly  in 
the  west  bound  agreement  are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Aliens,  the 
Cunard,  the  White  Star,  the  Leland,  and  I  think  the  Harrison. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cover  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  cover  Portland,  Boston,  New  York — I  left 
out  the  American  Line  in  both  cases  there ;  the  American  Line  runs 
from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia — New  York,  Philadelphia — and  also 
I  left  out  the  Johnson  Line,  which  is  in  both  cases — Baltimore,  New- 
port News,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  fix  the  rates  in  the  same  way  that  the 
rate  is  fixed  in  the  London  conference  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  My  understanding  is  that  they  fix  the  rates  in  the 
same  way,  but  rates  largely  applied  to  the  north  Atlantic  trade, 
which  is  where  the  services  are  regular  weekly  services. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  from  Liverpool  to  various  points. 

The  Chairman.  The  minimum  rate  there  is  in  effect  absolutely, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  it  is  practicallv  the  same  thing  as  applied 
to  London.  The  ships  are  never  full;  they  never  have  anything  like 
a  half  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  London  conference  and 
the  Liverpool  conference  both  regulate  or  fix  the  rates  from  London 
and  Liverpool  to  points  on  the  north  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  Liverpool  and 
the  London  conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  two 
conferences.  There  may  be  some  companies  who  are  interested  in 
both,  but  they  are  not  working  together  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  companies  come  from  Liverpool 
and  some  from  London.  I  presume  tnat  it  is  understood  between 
them  what  ships  shall  sail  from  Liverpool  and  what  from  Lon- 
don  
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Mr.  Franklin.  I  beg  ^our  pardon.    I  thou^t  you  had  finished. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  tliey  are  acting  in  accord  in 
that  regard;  then,  they  are  in  accord  with  reference  to  rates  either 
from  Liverpool  or  London? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  arran^ment  whereby  the  companieB 
are  barred  one  from  the  other  port.  That  particularly  applies  as  to 
freight. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  common  ownership  in  many  of  these 
lines  that  sail  from  Liverpool  and  London,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  common  ownership  in  several  of  the  lines 
sailing  from  Liverpool  and  London. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  this  holding  company  control  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  another — for  instance,  you  have  the  Fur- 
ness  Line,  which  is  interested  in  both  the  London  and  the  Liver- 
pool trade  to  Newport  News.  Then,  you  have  the  I.  M.  M.,  entering 
or  controlling  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  which  runs  from  London 
to  New  YorK,  and  the  White  Star  Line  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York.  - 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  both  these  companies  practically  control  or 
own  both  the  London  and  the  Liverpool  lines  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  a  good  many  cases,  but  they  may  be  competing 
companies.  They  are  not  necessarily  all  owned  or  held  by  the  same 
company. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  the  minimum  rates  from  London  and  from 
Liverpool  the  same? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  in  fact. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Cunard  Line  own  controlling  interest 
in  the  Allen  Line  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Cunard  Line,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  no  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  the  Allen  Line  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Warren  Line  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Warren  Line  is  owned  by  Fumess — Messrs. 
Furness,  Withy  &  Co. — and  is  operated  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston.    There  are  some  sailings  to  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Harrison  Line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Harrison  Line  is  owned  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Harri- 
son, of  Liverpool,  and  is  operated  from  Liverpool,  as  I  understand, 
to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  some  other  southern  ports — 
very  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  Thompson  Line,  is  that  owned  by  any  other 
line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Thompson  Line  is  practically  controlled  by 
the  Cunard  Line. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Johnston  Line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Johnston  Line  is  owned  by  Messrs.  William 
Johnston  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  runs  between  Baltimore  and  Liver- 
pool or  Liverpool  and  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  control  by  any  one  of  these  oth^ 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  that  I  know  of  or  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  trade  from  Glasgow  to  the  points  in 
the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Fbanklin.  The  Allen  Line  and  the  Franklin  Line  are  the 
most  important,  and  practically  the  only  people  in  the  Glasgow  trade. 
There  is  the  Donaldson  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  they  also  controlled  by  conference  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  believe  they  have,  but  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  it.  We  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not,  practically,  either  by  ownership  or  of 
interlocking  directories  or  stock  ownership  a  practical  agreement  con- 
trol of  all  me  lines  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  ILiited  States  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Positively;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  you  would  explain  the 
passenger  business  briefly. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  situation  briefly  is  this :  There  are 
agreements  in  effect  which  affect  the  minimum  rates  on  first  and 
second  class  business,  each  steamer  having  a  minimum  rate,  depend- 
ing upon  the  class  and  type  of  the  ship  and  the  trade  in  which  she  is 
running.  This  applies  both  to  the  first  and  second  class  business. 
The  minimum  rate  is  only  a  basing  rate.  The  steamers  can  charge 
as  much  more  as  they  like,  dependmg  upon  the  conditions  that  they 
are  offering  to  the  passenger.  It  is  exactly  the  same  arrangement  as 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  operating  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  have — a  certain  rate  for  their  very  fast  trains,  an- 
other rate  for  their  slower  trains;  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Erie  Railroad  have  still  a  lower  rate  for  their  trains.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  in  the  first  and  second  class  passenger  agreement  of  any  im- 
portance, except  the  working  the  details.  As  far  as  the  rates  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  other  thing — there  is  no  pool,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  As  far  as  the 
third-class  business  is  concerned,  there  are  really  only  two  important 
^oups — that  is,  the  group  that  comes  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
is  a  separate  agreement;  and  then  the  northern  lines,  embodying 
the  continental  and  the  United  Kingdom  lines.  That  is  an  agree- 
ment which  is  practically  a  pool.  It  was  found  to  be  a  necessary 
arrangement  in  order  to  preserve  the  smaller  lines  and  give  everybody 
a  fair  division  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  rates  on  that  traffic  are  fixed  by  Mr.  Peters, 
are  they  not,  twice  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  the  rates  are  not  fixed  by  anybody.  The  rates 
are  fixed,  as  I  understand  it,  in  this  way :  That  if  a  line  sees  that  it 
is  carrying  far  in  excess  of  what  it  knows  it  is  entitled  to,  it  has  got 
to  go  up.  That  stops  the  movement  over  that  line  temporarily ;  that 
throws  it  to  some  other  line.  •  Now,  that  line,  when  it  goes  up,  no 
doubt  advises — and  I  think  it  does  advise — Mr.  Peters  it  is  going  up, 
and  Mr.  Peters  then  sends  a  circular  to  everybody  interested  that  that 
line  is  advancing  its  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  not  that  written  agreement  of  the  conference 
the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Justice  ?  I  remember 
of  reading  it;  but  does  not  that  agreement  prescribe  that  the  lines 
in  the  conference  must  report  to  Mr.  Peters  twice  a  month  the  freight 
rates  and  that  he  gives  out  then  what  the  rate  is  and  that  no  rate  can 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  are  talking  about  freight  rates? 
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Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  No ;  I  am  talking  about  the  passenger  rates. 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  said  "  freight  rates."  'fiiat  is  not  the  way  it 
is  worked,  because  Mr.  Peters  has  no  authority  over  rates  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form.  Mr.  Peters  is  only  a  meaium  through  which 
the  lines  communicate. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  everybody  interested;  as,  for  instance,  if  any 
one  line  found  it  was  overcarrying  what  it  knew  to  be  its  right  per- 
centage in  the  trade,  it  necessarily  would  have  to  advance  its  rates. 
Now,  it  would  advise  Mr.  Peters  that  it  was  advancing  its  rates. 
When  it  reduces  its  rates  later  on  it  would  advise  Mr.  Peters  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Peters  would  then  circulate  that  among  all  of  the  other 
lines,  parties  to  the  agreement ;  that  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Has  any  line  the  authority  to  reduce  rates  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  understanding  of  it  is — ^the  agreement  is  all 
there — ^but  if  a  line  found  itself  falling  behind  it  has  the  right  to 
reduce  its  rate,  because  it  make  no  difference  really  to  the  other  com- 
panies, because  if  it  overcarries  it  has  got  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  of  that  written  contract  and  the 
specific  provision  in  regard  to  that  part  is  to  this  effect,  that  no  line 
snail  reduce  their  rate  m  order  to  ^in  its  proportion ;  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  is  expressly  prohibited. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right;  below  a  certain  scale. 

The  Chairman.  Below  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  a  line,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  had  a  rate 
to-day  of  $38,  and  it  found  it  is  largely  overcarrying  and  it  advanced 
its  rate  to  $40,  to  temporarily  stop  overcarrying,  they  could  then 
come  back  to  $38,  you  see. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  they  were  carrying  too  much  at  $38  they  could 
come  back? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  are  prohibited  from  reducing  rates 
when  falling  below.  If  one  line  is  falling  below  in  its  proportion 
of  passengers,  that  line  is  prohibited  from  going  below  the  minimum 
fixed  in  order  to  get  its  share? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes.  Let  me  put  it  another  way  to  you.  The 
spirit  of  it  is  that  if  the  line  that  is  overcarrving  should  advance 
its  freight  temporarily  and  let  the  other  lines  taKe  the  business.  The 
spirit  is  not  to  reduce  the  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  the  companies  have 
fixed  a  minimum  rate,  and  if  a  company  is  ahead  in  its  carryings, 
the  practice  is  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  raise  the  rate,  but  never 
to  cut  below  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  lines  would  not  cut  below  the  minimum,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  By  virtue  of  the  agreement,  the  immigrant  busi- 
ness is  apportioned  between  the  several  companies  and  the  minimum 
rate  fixed ;  and  if  one  companv  carries  in  excess  of  its  proportion,  it 
would  pay  into  the  pool  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  companies  that 
carried  less  than  their  proportion? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  that  is  quite  right. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  to  prevent  paying  back,  they  may  increase 
the  rates  which,  of  itself,  will  force  the  traffic  to  the  lines  that  have 
not  gotten  their  proportion? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Suppose  that  the  minimum  rate  was  $30  and  you 
were  all  charging  $35,  and  one  line  was  getting  less  than  its  propor- 
tion of  the  traffic,  would  that  one  line  have  the  right  to  reauce 
below  $35  but  not  below  $30? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it — but  not  below 
$30.  I  think  you  have  that  a^eement  in  your  records.  I  was  just 
trying  to  glance  over  the  record  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  page. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  company  to  reduce  below 
this  minimum  anyhow,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  anybody  to  reduce  be- 
low that  minimum. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  the  simple  reason  that  if  they  are  not  getting 
their  share  of  the  freight  and  passengers,  they  are  getting  their 
share  of  the  money? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  if  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of  the 
freight  they  are  getting  their  share  of  the  money.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  brinff  out  was  that  if  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of 
the  business,  almough  they  are  getting  their  share  of  the  money,  the 
man  who  is  getting  an  excess  of  business  is  putting  out  more  money 
and  effort,  and  he  is  usin^  that  capital  and  getting  no  return  on  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Because  the  man  who  is  not  getting  his  share  of  the 
traffic  is  getting  his  share  in  money? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  inducement  would  there  be  for  a  line  that  was 
not  getting  its  share  of  the  traffic  at,  say,  $35,  when  the  minimum 
was  $30,  to  reduce  its  rate  below  that  $35  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  its 
interest  to  continue  at  the  $35? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  spirit  of  the  agreement  is  that  each  line 
should  carry  its  consider^  proper  percentage  of  the, traffic,  you  see; 
and  if  that  line  demonstrated  over  a  pericS  of  years  that  it  could 
not  carry  its  percentage  of  the  traffic,  it  may,  a  little  later  on,  have 
to  have  its  percentage  reduced;  and  it  is  everybody's  business  to  see 
that  he  carries  his  full  percentage,  and  there  is  very  active  com- 
petition in  the  solocitation  of  the  business  always,  in  order,  you  see, 
to  get  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  prevent  their  being  cut  in  the  general  council  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  prevent  a  cut  beins  made  later  on.  The  agree- 
ment is  not  made  forever.  In  other  words,  if  you  do  not  demonstrate 
you  are  entitled  to  that  share  of  the  business,  you  may  have  trouble 
in  getting  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  otherwise  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to 
carry  fewer  rather  than  more? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  thought  is  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany to  carry  exactly  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  exactly. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  think  it  is  a  fair  division  of  the  traffic — ^that 
is  the  point.  Otherwise  the  new  ships — the  man  who  brings  out  a 
new  ship  would  have  his  new  ship  filled  up  all  the  time  and  carry 
more  than  his  fair  share. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  he  would  be  doing  more  than  his  part? 

Mr.  Franklin.  He  would  be  getting  it  all  and  that  would  mean 
coming  down  to  a  question  of  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  in  your  team  you  do  not  want  one 
mule  pulling  all  alone  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  do  not  want  one  mule  pulling  all  alone;  and  we 
do  not  want  one  mule  to  enter  the  business  that  is  more  powerful 
than  the  other,  but  to  get  its  full  load. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  you  do  not  want  to  pay  on  the  dead  mule? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  we  do  not  want  to  pay  on  the  poor  mule. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Franklin,  if  one  line  should  carry  for  a  series  of 
years  more  than  its  share  oi  the  passengers,  would  it  be  possible  for 
that  line  to  have  its  percentage  raised  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreement,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  The  agreement  is  here.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement 
that  would  accomplish  that.  It  would  simply  mean  that  that  man 
who  is  overcarrying  would  have  to  pay  over  four  pounds.  If  he  gets 
over  that,  he  would  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  if  a  line  demonstrated,  through  a  series  of  years, 
that  it  was  capable  of  carrying  more  than  the  allotted  proportion,  it 
would  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  larger  share  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  because  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  is  that  if 
a  man  is  overcarrying  largely  he  should  raise  his  rate.  If  he  does 
not  raise  his  rate  it  is  referred  ultimately  to  arbitration  and  he  is 
forced  to  raise.  In  other  words,  as  I  said  before,  if  a  man  has  the 
money  to  buy  new  ships  he  would  ultimately  get  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Franklin,  do  I  understand  vou  to  testifv  that 
ships  carrying  short  of  their  quota,  continually,  they  would  be  con- 
tinued lower  than  their  share  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  testify  to  that. 
I  said  that  this  agreement  was  not  made  forever,  and  that  when  they 
get  together  five  or  ten  years  from  now,  the  lines  that  have  not  car- 
ried anything  like  their  proper  portion  might  have  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  bargain. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  that  is  something  to  be  afraid  of;  and  if  that 
is  likely  to  happen,  then  they  would  be  afraid  if  they  had  not  airried 
their  proportion? 

Mr.  Franklin.  This  is  passenger. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  meant  the  human  freight.  Does  not  the  larger 
carrying  line  get  the  benefit,  and  is  not  the  proportion  given  to  him 
later  on  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  other  line,  of  course,  might  contend  for  the 
benefit ;  but,  as  I  have  explained  it  to  you,  the  spirit  of  the  agreement 
and  the  way  it  is  worked  is  that  each  line  should  carry  the  percentage 
that  has  been  allotted  or  agreed  ujkmi.  There  has  been  nothing  oe- 
veloped  on  the  lines  you  are  discussing,  and  so  I  know  nothing 'about 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  might  happen,  but  the  rates  are  all  dealt  with 
so  that  each  line  carries  practically  what  has  been  agreed  upon  as  its 
fair  percentage. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Franklin,  as  I  understand  it,  if  a 
line  carries  in  a  number  of  months  far  in  excess  of  its  quota  it  must 
pay  to  the  other  members  in  the  pool  a  certain  amount,  and  the  lines 
carrying  less  tiian  their  quota  are  afraid  of  sometime  having  their 
quota  in  the  pool  changed  and  lowered.  Now,  is  not  that  a  means  of 
maintaining  rates?  From  long  experience,  have  you  found  that  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  equal  rates  for  all  lines  in  the  pool? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  The  experience,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been,  all 
the  way  through,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  where  lines  are  running 
from  different  ports,  under  different  conditions,  having  a  different 
type  of  ships — some  old  and  some  new — ^to  enable  everybody  to  main- 
tain his  fair  percentage  and  not  be  limited  by  anything;  and  that 
nobody  has  found  any  other  way  of  doinjg  that  except  by  a  pool. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  maintain  a  fair  rate  and  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
yet  not  allow  the  man  with  unlimited  capital  for  unlimited  devel- 
opment to  ultimately  get  the  whole  business.    That  is  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  you  mean  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  fix  the  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  always  a  debatable  point,  what  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  ratie?  We  all  think  they  are  fair  and  reasonable; 
that*is  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  out,  and  as  I  will  be  unable  to  remain  I  would 
like  to  develop  them  at  this  point. 

In  article  16  of  this  agreement — I  will  read  a  part  of  it,  which  is 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  lines  undertake  to  comply  with  article  8  of  the  "  General  rules, 
short  series,  of  the  continental  conference,"  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  No  circulars  or  publications  shall  be  issued  by  any  line  reflecting  upon  or 
instituting  comparisons  with  any  conference  line  favorable  to  the  latter,  and 
no  party  hereto  shall  support  any  newspaper  which  may  systematically  attack 
any  conference  line." 

(b)  They  further  undertake  to  send  to  the  secretary  any  printed  matter 
and  circulars  sent  to  agents  in  relation  to  the  steerage  business,  so  far  as  such 
matters  are  not  of  purely  internal  nature. 

COMMENTABT  TO  ARTICLE  16. 

(a)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  stipulations  referred  to  in  this  article  of  the 
continental  conference  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years  of  practical  working, 
it  is  decided  not  to  alter  anything  with  regard  to  such  stipulations  to  the 
continental  conference,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  words  "support  any  news- 
paper" are  more  especially  understood  to  mean  that  no  advertisements  are  to 
be  given  to  such  newspaper. 

Now,  what  is  your  understanding  of  that  section? 
'  Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  I  think  that  section  is  perfectly  clear  in  its 
langua^  there.    That  is  an' agreement,  as  I  have  tola  you  before, 
made  abroad.    As  far  as  that  section  is  concerned,  I  have  never  heard 
of  it  being  operative  at  all. 

Mr.  HuMPHREr,  I  will  give  you  one  illustration  that  came  under 
my  direct  observation,  in  which  I  happen  to  know  about  the  facts: 
I  wrote  an  article  for  Pearson's  Magazine  in  regard  to  the  South 
American  trade,  in  which  I  attempted  to  set  out  some  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  conference  rules.  Immediately  after  that  article 
appeared,  the  Hamburff-American  agent  went  to  the  Pearson's 
Magazine  people  and  told  them  because  they  printed  that  article  they 
would  take  out  their  advertisements,  and  tney  did  take  them  out. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  that  is  news  to  me;  that  is  all  I  can  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  policy 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 
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Mr.  HuMFHKBr  (continuing).  For  your  ccMnpany  to  advertise  only 
in  papers  that  were  friendly  to  the  conference! 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  We  advertise  in  the  papers  we  think  will 
help  us  more  than  any  others  to  meet* the  public — to  put  our  line 
before  the  public. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  noticed  this  fact — ^take  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  as  an  illustration :  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  up  until 
the  time  tliis  controversy  arose  about  the  Pearson's  Magazine,  which 
was  given  a  considerably  wide  circulation — ^I  tried  to  circulate  it  as 
much  as  I  could — although  that  paper,  as  I  understand,  carries  more 
advertising  than  any  <5her  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  it  never 
carried  in  it  a  line  of  advertising  for  the  foreign  steamship  companies 
until  recently.  And  my  observations  have  been,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  was  a  mere  coincidence — all  my  observations  have  been  that,  taking 
it  throughout  the  country  generally,  only  such  newspapers  as-haa 
something  favorable  to  say  in  regard  to  forei^  steamship  ccmi- 
bines,  at  least  those  that  did  not  attack  them,  received  any  advertise- 
ments from  these  foreign  steamship  lines.  I  have  noticed,  within  the 
last  year,  that  that  policy  has  changed  and  they  are  api^aring  now 
for  the  nrst  time  in  a  grelit  many  newspapers  where  I  never  saw 
them  before.  I  have  been  on  the  watch  for  this  thing  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  any  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress had  abrogated  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  action  here  and  I  know  of  no  action 
in  the  conference  in  regard  to  the  decreasing  or  increasing  of  it. 
Kecentlv,  in  the  last  year,  there  is  apparently  an  era  sweeping  over 
the  United  States  of  more  and  more  advertising  all  the  time,  and 
the  lines  every  day  are  spending  more  mcmey  m  advertising  than 
they  have  ever  done,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  They 
are  advertising  in  more  papers ;  and  there  is  another  point :  We  are 
all  getting,  every  day,  more  and  more  in  the  cruising  business,  and 
it  is  a  business  that  has  to  be  worked  up  by  advertising. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  touring  business? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  a  tourist  business  in  that  sense; 
it  is  an  actual  cruise.  For  instance,  we  are  running  this  year  five 
cruises  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  through  the  Westlndies,  whereas 
three  years  ago  we  had  only  one,  and  prior  to  that  we  did  not  have 
any.  We  are  also  running  cruises  down  to  Alexandria,  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  calling  at  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  all 
of  which  business  is  coming  to  us  largely  through  advertising. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  think  tihat  explains  the  reason,  then^  why 
there  is  so  much  more  advertising  by  these  conference  lines  in  the 
newspapers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  noticed  that  fact,  and  that  is  my  explana- 
tion of  it,  and  it  is  my  honest  conviction.  In  my  case,  that  is  actually 
so ;  positively  so. 

Mr.  HrMPHREY.  I  wondered  whether  this  transaction  I  referred 
to  in  regard  to  the  Pearson's  Magazine,  which  afterwards  was  dis- 
puted by  the  agent  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  until  1  got  it  in 
writing  over  the  signature  of  the  proprietors  of  Pearson's  Magazine 
itself  that  it  was  true,  had  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  I  would  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  but 
I  tell  vou  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  the  result  of  what  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
just  read  be  that  it  is  an  agreement  to  boycott  those  newspapers 
which  are  not  friendly  to  these  conferences  lines  t 

Mr.  HiTMPHSET.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  construction  you 
would  place  on  it 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear.  I  think  the  spirit  or 
the  construction  of  that  is  that  if  newspapers  should  attack  certain 
conference  lines  theyshould  be  avoided  m  their  advertising. 

Mr.*  HtiMPHREY.  Would  the  construction  be  true,  also,  that  you 
would  ffive  your  advertising  to  the  newspapers  that  artf  frigidly  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  wouldT)e  if  that  paragraph  -v^as  operative  to-day, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  that  paragraph  being  made  effective  or 
operative  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  ao  have  special  agents  to  look  after  that  part 

of  it?  F-  8 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  men  in  our  office  to  look  particularly  after 
advertising,  and  we  have  placed  our  advertising  with  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  who  are  supposed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  another  firm. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Presby  &  Cd.    There  are  three  or  four  firms. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  what  firm  does  for  the  Hamburg- 
American  Co.? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  Presby  does.  But  as  far  as  I  know  and 
as  far  as  we  are  working,  we  are  absolutely  free  in  our  advertising 
in  every  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  this  clause  still  operative  and  still  a  part  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  tell  ^ou,  that  is  an  agreement  made  abroad, 
and  I  think  that  agreement  is  operative  to-day,  but  I  could  not  tell 
you  that  positively. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  agreement  made  abroad  in 
which  they  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  boycott  American  publica- 
tions that  are  not  so  friendly  to  their  institutions? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.    I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  other  construction  can  you  place  upon  an  agree- 
ment not  to  advertise  with  concerns  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  put  it  in  this  way  £o  you :  That  that  is  an 
agreement  made  abroad,  but  we  have  never  had — it  does  not  say,  in 
the  first  place,  "American  papers";  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  have 
never  had  the  slightest  request  from  anybody  connected  with  that 
agreement  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  advertising. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  does  not  say  "American  papers  " ;  that  is  true ;  but 
it  takes  in  all  publications  everywhere,  including  American  papers, 
and  consequently  is  an  agreement  to  boycott  the  American  papers  or 
any  other  papers  that  are  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  use  of  my  arguing  against  that  con- 
struction, because  the  words  in  the  agreement  speak  for  themselves. 
The  point  in  my  mind  is  this :  That  it  is  not  an  operative  feature  in 
the  agreement,  and  has  never  been,  and  I  never  have  heard  of  it  being 
operative  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  one  other  matter  in  connection  with  that 
same  thing  that  I  think  ought  to  go  in  the  record,  and  I  want  to  ask 
jou  about  it.    This  fact  developea,  growing  out  of  this  same  article 
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and  others  in  regard  to  the  South  American  trade :  A  letter  was  pre- 
pared by  the  representatives  of  these  South  American  lines  and  taken 
to  the  various  shippers  and  si^ed  by  them,  saying  that  in  the  trade 
between  here  and  South  America  the  fibipping  facilities  were  ample 
and  praising  the  service  generally.  After  that  was  signed  by  these 
shipping  houses,  at  the  request  of  the  agent  of  the  Hamaburg- Amer- 
ican Line,  that  letter  was  sent  out — copies  of  it — ^to  the  various  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  requesting  them  to  make  comment 
upon  it,  and  with  that  request  there  was  sent,  in  some  instances,  a 
manual  of  their  advertisements,  accompanied  by  checks. 

Mr.  Fbakklin.  That  is  absolutely  imknown  to  me.  We  are  not 
in  the  South  American  trade,  and  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
We  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  So  you  do  not  consider,  at  least  so  far  as  vour 
company  is  concerned,  that  portion  of  the  agreement  to  which  I  nave 
referred  as  authorizing  you  to  do  anything  of  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.^  I  have  absolutely  no  instructions  from  mv  com- 
pany on  advertising  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  I  do  as  t  think 
best,  and  that  is  what  our  agents  are  told,  and  whatever  publication 
we  tiiink  is  the  best  medium  to  reach-  the  public  we  ase. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  You  can  well  understand  the  object  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  HiJMPHBEY.  The  committee  wants  to  know,  and  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  thinss  we  are  investigating,  whether  or  not  by  the  use 
of  the  words  "advertising  or  other  methods"  you  are  attacking 
the  press  of  the  countrjr. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  of  no  obliga- 
tion in  any  way  on  advertising. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Franklm,  if  advertising  had  been  withheld 
from  certain  newspapers  and  given  to  certain  others  for  reasons 
along  the  lines  Mr.  Humphrey  has  given,  you  would  know  of  it 
personally  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  it  had  been  in  the  trade  in  which  we  are  par- 
ticularly interested,  like  the  people  that  Mr.  Humphrey  has  men- 
tioned in  that  trade,  the  people  might  have  discussed  it,  and  it  might 
have  been  discussed  in  one  of  our  meetings,  and  some  one  might  have 
dropped  in  the  office  and  said,  '*  Here  is  this  situation,  what  do  you 
think  about  it?  "    Now,  I  never  have  heard  of  it  in  our  trades. 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  a  certain  New  York 
newspaper  had  been  fightings  through  its  columns,  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  and  had  been  carrying  a  certain  amount  of 
advertising  which  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  paper.  Would 
you  have  known  or  have  been  consulted  personally  about  that  matter 
if  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  have  been  consulted  if  it  had  been  done 
for  any  particular  reason ;  if  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  that  had  been 
mapped  out  For  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  we  had  said  we 
are  going  to  spend  so  much  money  in  the  newspapers  in  advertising 
our  cruisers,  we  would  simply  have  it  put  before  us  in  a  booklet 
where  it  is  going.  I  would  not  look  over  the  booklet,  but  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  our  advertising  people  had  had  under  consid- 
eration any  question  such  as  you  bring  up,  they  would  not  take  ac* 
tion  without  first  talking  it  over  with  me,  because  that  would  be  a 
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matter  of  polic;^.  Did  I  make  that  clear  to  you?  Our  advertise- 
ments may  be  withdrawn.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  an 
advertisement  may  be  reduced  or  withdrawn  because  the  particular 
business  we  had  been  advertising  for  had  been  accomplii^ed. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Suppose  a  certain  amount  of  money  had  been  set 
aside  by  your  company  for  advertising  purposes,  and  you  had  given 
your  advertising  manager  the  right  to  place  it  wherever  he  thought 
it  would  do  your  company  good t 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  most  good? 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  most  good.  Now,  if  in  his  judgment  he  deemed 
it  wise  to  take  it  away  from  A  and  give  to  B,  and  his  reason  might 
have  been  that  it  was  because  A  had  been  fighting  your  company, 
do  you  think  he  would  have  given  that  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  wherever  a  thing  of  that  kind  was  done  for 
a  particular  purpose,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  policy,  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Therefore  you  think  if  any  such  thing  had  ever 
happened  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  it  would  have  b^n  brought 
to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  for  our  company  I  think  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  without  douDt. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
of  you.  You  take  the  Journal  of  Commerce — I  think  that  is  the 
paper.  It  has  always  been  exceedingly  antagonistic  to  anybody  that 
said  a  word  about  the  Government  in  any  way  helping  American 
shipping.  When  I  made  a  talk  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  four  or 
five  years  ago  in  which  I  referred  to  these  combines  and  conferences 
and  stated  what  everybody  now  admits  is  true,  it  published  a  very 
vicious  article  attacking  me.  I  do  not  care  for  that  part  of  it,  but  I 
mention  that  to  show  you  the  character  of  the  paper.  That  is  the  way 
it  does.  It  is  always  watching  to  see  if  it  can  attack  somebody  that 
wants  legislation  in  favor  of  American  shipping.  I  have  always 
noticed  tnat  this  particular  paper  carries  page  upon  page  of  advertis- 
ing for  foreign  steamships.    Now,  how  does  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  thii^  the  best  way  to  explain  that  is  this :  It  is 
taken  by  more  merchants  and  looked  upon  as  a  record  by,  in  our 
opinion,  a  great  many  people,  and  it  is  a  very  useful  medium  for 
advertising,  for  our  services  particularly.  We  keep  it  in  there  for  that 
purpose.  Now,  we  have  never  advertised  our  cruisers.  We  have 
never  given  them  special  advertising,  which  we  could  have  .done  if 
we  had  wanted  to  give  them  an  extra  amoimt.  There  was  nobody  in 
this  country  more  anxious  to  see  subsidy  legislation  than  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  not  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Now,  we  were  building  at  that  time  six  steamers, 
hoping  that  subsidy  was  going  through.  We  never  change  our  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  There  it  has  appeared  and 
there  it  is  to-day,  the  same  at  that  time  as  it  is  to-day.  That  shows 
you  we  are  not  guided  by  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  other  papers  of  that  character  get  the  advertising  and 
then  they  have  their  editorial  policy,  but  their  editorial  policy  is  not 
made  by  the  advertising  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  There  may  be  some  papers 
you  could  do  that  with,  but  not  many  of  them.  I  do  not  know  of 
them. 

Mr.  HuBCPHBBT.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  not  a  paper  of  very 
wide  circulation,  is  it,  as  compared  with  the  other  important  papers  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  paper,  I  should  say,  of  very  small  circula- 
tion for  the  public  at  large,  but  for  the  merchants  interested  in  ship- 
ping it  has  a  most  excellent  circulation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  just  happens  to  be  a  copy  of  it  here.  I  had 
not  seen  it  for  awhile.  It  has  always  been  to  my  mind  quite  afn 
instructive  thing  to  look  at  this  paper,  read  its  editorial  column,  and 
then  look  at  its  advertisements. 

The  Chairman.  Haven*t  we  gone  far  enough  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  Most  of  these 
lines  are  sailed  under  the  British  flag,  most  of  these  transportaticm 
lines  we  have  been  talking  about.    Most  of  the  advertising  or  a  lai^ 

Sroportion  of  the  advertising  spent  by  these  lines  is  spent  in  the 
few  York  newspapers  arid  New  York  magazines.  Do  you  imagine 
that  the  influences  of  these  lines  being  largely  British  and  their 
advertisinjg  bein^  spent  in  New  York  papers  has  any  influence  on 
the  editorial  sentmient  of  the  New  York  newspapers  against  free  tolls 
for  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  it  has  at  all. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  do  not  think  it  influences  them  in  the  least? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  large  papers  which 
have  most  of  the  appropriations  seem  to  be  very  strongly  against  that 
American  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  look  to  their  railroad  affiliations 
as  well  as  their  steamship  affiliations. 

Mr.  Humphry.  Both ;  they  are  working  together. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  that  the  lines  are  reallv  interested 
in  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  two  combinations  right  together  on 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  confident  you  will  not  find  the  steamships 
have  done  a  thing  on  that  line.  They  feel  that  is  entirely  beyond 
their  control. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  newspapers  attack- 
ing Mr.  Humphrey  for  attaclnng  the  foreign  ship  combine  and  news- 
papers attacking  Members  of  Congress  for  opposing  a  ship  subsidy! 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  opposed  the  ship  subsidy  that  were  most  violently  at- 
tacked by  certain  publications. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  the  ones  that  attacked  you  were  not  carrying 
large  advertisements.    I  do  not  care  for  the  attack  on  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  did  not  care  for  that  attack  on  me,  but  it  was  the 
other  papers  attacking  me  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  tell  you,  we  place  our  advertising  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  where  we  think  it  is  going  to  meet  the  people  that  are 
going  to  travel  by  us. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  I  shonld  think  you  would  be  more  inclined  to  place 
it  with  a  paper  that  is  complimentary  to  you  than  with  one  that  was 
slashing  you. 

Mr.  Fkankmn.  I  think  that  is  only  human  nature.  The  fellow 
that  is  attacking  you  is  not  the  one  that  you  are  going  to  favor.  That 
is  himian  nature. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  the  point.  That,  however,  is  not  much  in  Hat 
line  of  our  discussion.    . 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  12.    We  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  1.30. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  trade  westward  from  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, have  you  published  tariffs  between  the  different  fines  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  published  tariffs  be- 
tween the  different  lines.  I  understand  they  simply  have  rates  which 
they  name  to  people  who  ask  for  the  particular  rates. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  got  them  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  not  got  them.    I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wait,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  Cana- 
dian conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Canadian  conference — well,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  Canadian  conference  or,  do  you  mean  a.  con- 
ference m  Montreal  or  a  conference  on  the  other  side,  westbound? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  in  referenceHo  this. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  know  nothing  about  the  Canadian  con- 
ference. These  lines  that  I  described,  the  Liverpool  and  London 
lines,  running  to  Canada  are  working  with  their  competitors  running 
to  the  United  States  in  this  rate  agreement,  but  that  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  north  continental  conference,  and 
tell  us  what  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  north 
continental  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Just  name  them,  as  you  go  along. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  on  west- 
bound traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  it  is  and  what  it  includes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  includes,  according  to  my  understanding  of  it, 
all  the  freight  traffic  carried  by  the  lines  operating  from  those  ports. 

The  Chairman.  To? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  all  French  ports,  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  understanding  is  that  it  does  not  include 
the  French  ports.    Whatever  tiiere  is,  there  is  a  side  agreement 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  if  there  is  such  an  agreement  it  is 
between  tiiis  conference — ^the  north  continental  conference — and  the 
French  ports? 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  such  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  French  ports? 

"Mur,  Franklin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  conference  held ! 

Mr.  Franklin.  Did  you  say  between  the  United  Eangdom  and  the 
French  ports  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  misunderstood  you,  then.  I  was  thinking  about 
between  the  United  Kin^om;  that  is,  the  continental  lines  that  I 
mentioned  before  and  the  United  Kingdom  lines— <;ontinental  United 
Eangdom.  I  think  there  is  an  understanding  simply  regarding  rates 
from  the  Channel  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  ports  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  between  the  French  Line  running  from 
the  French  ports  and  the  lines  running  from  Southampton  to  the 
United  Stat^,  but  that  is  only  a  rate  agreement,  my  understanding 
is-^imply  an  understanding  i^arding  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Passenger  rates  as  well  as  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Freight  rates^  I  am  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  also  include  passenger  rates  f 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger,  first  and  second  class,  practically 
covers  all  lines  westbound. 

The  Chairman.  All  lines  westbound — that  is,  they  have  a  mini- 
mum rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  minimum  passenger  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  pooling? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  pooling,  fij^t  and  second  class. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  witii  the  terms  of  this  north 
continental  conference  or  agree^ient? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  I  think  the  quickest  way  to  reply  to  that 
question,  rather  than  to  any  other  question,  is  to  say  that  I  nave  here 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  of  1894— — 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  the  committee,  please? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Which  I  am  furnishing  in  accordance  with  the 
subpoena,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  brought  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  agreement  as  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer  "  Exhibit  No.  62,"  and  is  as  follows : 

Agreement. 

Between  the  following  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies : 

1.  Hamburg-American  Packet  Co.,  in  Hamburg. 

2.  North  German  Lloyd,  in  Bremen. 

8.  Holland-America  Steamship  Co.,  in  Rotterdam. 

4.  Red  Star  Line,  in  Antwerp. 

The  following  freight  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  to-day: 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  freight  agreement  is  to  bring  about  a  mutual  under- 
standing regarding  freight  rates  to  be  maintained  on  a  corresponding  basis  and 
to  preserve  to  each  separate  company  'its  share  of  the  total  Income  from  tlie 
freight  traffic. 

2.  This  freight  agreement  comi)rises  the  total  freight  traffic  of  the  al)Ove- 
mentioned  lines  from  i>orts  of  the  North  German  seacoast,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
to  ports  of  the  United  States;  it  further  includes  the  traffic  with  chartered  ves- 
sels as  well  as  with  the  lines'  own  steamers,  and  it  further  includes  the  freight 
for  dead  weight  as  well  as  for  live  stock. 

The  traffic  of  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.  includes  the  traffic  of  the 
firm  Rob.  M.  Sloman  &  Co.,  and  the  i)ercentage  of  the  Packet  Co.  designated 
In  this  agreement  includes  the  share  of  the  firm  Rob.  M.  Sloman  &  Co. 
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3.  The  percentages  of  the  companies  of  the  total  freight  receipts  are  fixed  as 

follows : 

Per  cent. 

Hamburg-American  Packet  Go 37f 

North  German  Lloyd 23* 

Holland-America  Line 18 

Red  Star  Line 20^ 

These  percentages  have  been  made  up  from  the  statements  of  their  freight 
receipts  In  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  furnished  by  all  the  lines.  These 
statements  will  shortly  be  subject  to  a  revision  by  the  secretaries  of  the  com- 
panies to  be  soon  appointed.  Any  eventual  corrections  resulting  from  the 
verification  of  the  statements  submitted  will  be  made  one  way  as  well  as  the 
other,  but  If  the  discrepancy  of  one  single  line  should  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-tenth  per  cent  the  same  will  remain  unnoticed. 

4.  The  companies  agree  not  to  accept  heavy  goods  at  less  than  4  marks  per 
weight  ton  and  no  measurement  goods  at  less  than  6  marks  per  measurement 
ton.  Any  company  accepting  less  than  these  rates  wUl  have  to  account  for 
goods  so  accepted  at  the  minimum  freight  rate  of  4  marks,  respectively,  6  marka 
Each  line,  however,  is  permitted  on  each  sailing  of  a  steamer  to  accept  a  quan- 
tity of  heavy  goods  below  the  minimum  rate  of  4  marks,  which  shipment,  how- 
ever, must  not  exceed  300  tons,  and  account  for  same  at  the  actual  freight  rate 
received  for  that  quantity. 

Under  the  term  "  heavy  goods  '*  are  meant  goods  of  which  1,000  kilos  do  not 
occupy  more  than  46  Bngllsh  cubic  feet  or  such  goods  which  the  companies  have 
agreed  shall  be  considered  as  heavy  goods. 

5.  As  a  rule,  a  meeting  will  be  held  every  four  weeks  by  the  representatives 
of  the  freight  departments  of  the  combined  lines  for  the  purpose  of  agreement 
regarding  freight  rates  to  be  maintained  and  for  the  exchange  of  opinions  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  business  and  measures  to  be  taken  to  meet  competi- 
tion. The  fixing  of  rates,  however,  is  not  done  by  majority  vote,  but  by  way  of 
open  agreement.  The  fixing  of  fight  rates,  even  when  such  go  below  the 
fixed  minimum  freight  rates,  can  be  done,  viz,  for  all  ports  by  majority  vote, 
for  single  ports  by  consent  of  all  parties.  Furthermore,  the  cancellation  of 
fight  rates  can  take  place  by  majority  vote. 

6.  Any  line  accepting  goods  under  the  minimum  rate,  with  consent  or  upon 
agreement  of  the  freight  conference,  has  only  to  account  for  such  at  the  freight 
rate  accepted  by  them. 

7»  For  the  compiling  of  statistics  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  resulting 
from  this  agreemoit  a  secretary  Is  to  be  appointed.  To  him  are  to  be  made 
monthly  reports  regarding  the  sailings  which  have  taken  place,  the  quantity  of 
goods  forwarded,  and  the  freight  rates  received.  The  secretary,  on  the  basis  of 
these  reports,  is  to  compile  statements  and  transmit  same  to  the  interested 
parties  at  earliest  date. 

The  secretary  is  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  control,  to  inspect  the  manifests 
and  books  of  the  companies  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  necessary  for  his  purposes: 

S.  Should  it  be  found  from  the  monthly  statements  that  the  freight  receipts 
cf  one  or  the  other  company  are  below  their  percentage  or  above  their  per- 
centage, if  it  is  not  probable  that  an  equalization  will  take  place  without  any 
special  measures  In  the  course  of  the  year,  then  the  conference  must  try  through 
the  regulation  of  rates  to  bring  about  equalization. 

9.  The  fixing  of  the  share  for  the  various  companies  in  conformity  with  this 
contract  is  to  take  place  monthly,  the  equalization  payments  half  yearly. 

10.  It  shall  be  free  to  the  companies,  without  reduction  of  their  percentages 
fixed  in  No.  3,  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  sailings  up  to  15  per  cent.  Fur- 
ther reductions  beyond  16  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  the  share  pro  rata 
of  the  number  of  sailings  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  per- 
centages and  in  such  a  manner  that  each  company  pays  into  the  account  for 
every  sailing  short  the  average  amount  of  freight  received  during  the  years 
1891,  1892,  1893,  and  thereupon  shall  be  entitled  to  their  proper  share  of  the 
total  receipts. 

11.  The  above  agreement  is  in  force  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1894, 
and  Includes  the  freight  receipts  for  all  steamers  departing  for  the  United 
States  from  any  of  the  ports  in  question  during  such  period,  and  including  the 
two  days  mentioned,  without  regard  as  to  whether  the  shipments  are  made  on 
basis  of  engagements  made  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  this 
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agreement ;  bat  each  party  shall  have  the  right  at  the  end  of  each  month  to 
give  a  four-weeks'  notice  of  withdrawal  from  this  agreement 
Bremen,  March  10,  1894. 

NoBi*H  German  Lloyd, 

WlBOAND.      MABQUABDT. 

Hambvbg-Amebican  Packet  Co., 

G.    WOLFP. 

Holland-Amebica  Liifs, 

Reuchlin. 

Red  Stab  Line, 

Von  deb  Becke  &  MABsn.Y. 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  This  agreement  is  made  abroad  and  operated  en- 
tirely from  abroad,  over  which  we  have  no  jurisdiction  or  control 
here. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  this  agreement  is  in  opera- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Frankun.  What? 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  agreement  in  operation  now? 

Mr.  Franklin.  This  agreement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  is  in  operation  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  dated  Bremen,  March  10,  1894? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  dated,  as  vou  say,  Bremen,  March  10.  1894. 
This  is  the  basis  of  what  they  are  doing  now.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
westbomid  continental  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  signed  by  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the 
Hamburg- Am^can,  the  Holland- American,  and  Bed  Star  Line  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Bight,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  same  lines^  or  what  is  known  as  the  N.  D.  L. 
V.  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Translate  the  letters,  please. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  German — ^Nordatlantischer  Dampfer-Linien 
Verband — ^and  it  means  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  Associaticm. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  are  any  other  agree- 
ments than  this  one  which  vou  have  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  there  are  any  other  agreements  than 
this  one  which  you  have  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  north  continental  pool?  In  the  westbound 
business  I  know  of  no  other  agreements  except  this  that  I  mentioned 
this  morning,  and  I  have  not  any  copies  of  those.  I  only  menti<» 
them  to  you  as  the  different  groups. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  any  relationship 
between  this  conference — that  is,  the  north  continental  conference — 
and  the  Baltic.  We  have  some  evidence  that  that  is  also  a  Baltic 
conference. 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  mean  westbound? 

The  Chairman.  Westbound. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  I  know  of  none.  I  know  of  no  relationship;  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  Baltic. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  or  understanding  between  what  you  call  the  United  King- 
dom lines,  the  English  or  British  lines,  and  the  French  lines  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  agreement  between  the  United  King- 
dom lines  and  the  French  lines,  except  I  understand  there  .is  an 
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understanding  regarding  minimum  rates  from  the  Channel  ports.  I 
haow  of  no  pool  or  anything  more  than  that  between  the  French 
Lines  and  the  United  Kmgdom  lines,  or  the  lines  from  French  ports 
and  the  United  Kingdom  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  with  reference  to  first  and  second  class 
passengers  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  with  reference  to  freight? 

The  Chairman.  Well 

Mr.  Franklin.  With  reference  to  freight  I  am  talking  of. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  there  is  no  poohng  arrange- 
ment with  reference  to  first  and  second  class  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  no  trade  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  pooling  agreement 

Mr,  Franklin.  The  only  pooling  agreement  regarding  passenger 
business  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  pertains  entirely  to  third-class 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  arrangement  or  pool  between  the 
lines  in  the  north  continental  conference  and  the  lines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  between 
them  that  the  one  is  to  keep  out  of  the  other's  territory  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  agreement  to 
that  effect,  but  I  think  it  is  clearly  understood  that  they  must  not  cut 
rates  in  that  territory ;  if  they  did,  there  would  be  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  your  lines  controlled  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  run  ships  from  Hamburg,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  we  have  no  ships  running  from  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  from  Bremen  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Nor  irom  Bremen. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  from  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes;  from  Antwerp  we  have  the  Red  Star 
Line  and  Havi^  that  we  nm  from  Baltimore  to  Havre.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  only  fair  in  that  connection  to  bring  out  before  you 
this  feature  of  that  case :  That  one  very  important  fector  and  reason 
why  the  various  lines  are  competing  from  port  to  port,  like  going  into 
Bremen — like  the  Red  Star  Line  there,  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
is  that  the  capital  required  on  these  lines,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
their  trade  and  development  of  their  trade,  is  so  great  that  it  is  all  the 
lines  can  do  to  develop  rapidly  enough  to  take  care  of  their  own 
business.  The  history  of  the  steamship  business  is  practicallv  that 
where  you  have  combined  freight  and  passenger  steamer,  which  is  the 
most  economical  steamers,  that  you  are  constantly  changing  your 
type  of  steamer.  You  are  required  every  day  to  handle  more  and 
more  tonnage.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  the  Red  Star  Line  steam- 
ers, which  were  up  to  date  and  extremely  satisfactory  in  1902,  are 
now  being  renewed  and  replaced  wherever  they  can  replace  them. 
We  want,  therefore,  four  or  five  steamers  to-dav  more  than  we  can 

/  7  •        

furnish  money  to  supply,  and  that  is  the  reason.  There  would  be  no 
object  in  our  branching  out  and  considering  for  one  moment  going 
into  the  Bremen  trade  and  attacking  the  Bremen  interests  when  we 
can  not  take  care  of  our  own  development,  and  we  would  go  in  there 
with  an  inefficient  service  and  be  competing  for  somebody  else's 
business  when  we  can  not  take  care  of  our  own  properly. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Practically  like  as  if  a  Washington  merchant  whose 
business  was  growing  beyond  his  capacity  almost  were  to  open  up  a 
store  in  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Exactly,  when  the  finances  could  not  take  care  of 
his  own  development,  when  he  could  invest  all  the  money  that  he  can 
command  in  the  development  of  his  own  business  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  has  a  large  deal  to  do  with  the  division  of  the 
territory  that  falls  in  natural  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  natural  development  of  the  business.  These 
lines  have  grown  up  in  their  ports;  they  have  developed  as  rapidly 
as  they  could.  The  business  is  developing  rapidly;  they  are  axious 
to  supply  the  steamers  to  take  care  of  their  busmess.  Their  only  diffi- 
culty is  m  getting  money  from  time  to  time  to  finance  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  sameness  of 
the  freight  or  passenger  rates  from  Havre  and  from  Hampton  to 
New  York;  that  is  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Passenger  rates? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  All  ports  to  New  York,  practically,  of  first  and 
second  class ;  but,  mind  you,  those  rates  apply  on  every  different  kind 
of  steamer,  as  a  different  rate  of 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  certain  kind  of  steiimer  from  South  Hampton  would 

S've  one  rate,  and  the  same  kind  of  steamer  from  Havre  would  give 
e  same  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  you  could  get  a  parallel  type  of  ship ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  is  intends 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  first  place,  it  depends  upon  the  age  and 
the  speed  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  all  intended  to  equalize  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  try  to  equalize  conditions  as  much  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Eeferring  to  the  Mediterranean  trade,  state 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  conrerence. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Passenger  or  freirfit? 

The  Chairman.  On  westward  traffic. 

Mr.  Frankmn.  Freight? 

The  Chair^i AN.  In  passenger  and  freight. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  there  is  a  west- 
bound freight  agreement  from  the  Mediterranean  ports.  There  is 
also  a  third-class  passenger  a^ement  on  west  bound,  and  a  ^od 
many  of  the  steamers  operatmg  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  nave 
their  minimum  first-class  rates. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  regulated?  Where  is  the  conference 
held? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  conference  meeting  regarding  the  Mediter- 
ranean passenger,  you  mean,  or  the  freight? 

The  Chairman.  Freight. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  they  were  held  in  Naples;  I  am  not  quite 

sure. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deferred  freight 
agreement  as  to  rebate — speaking  about  the  freight  business. 

Mr.  Frankun.  Freight? 

The  Chairman.  A  deferred  rebate  agreement  in  the  westward 
traffic. 
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Mr.  Fbanklin.  Not  that  I  know  of,  I  have  never  seen  the  west- 
bound Mediterranean  agreement  to  my  knowledge.  You  have  that,  I 
tiiink. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  definite  rebate 
agreement — ^we  are  speaking  about  freight — in  the  westward  traffic. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  not  seen  the  west- 
bound Mediterranean  agreement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
freiffht.     You  have  that,  I  think  ? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  eastward  traffic  from  the 
United  States.  You  may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  agreements  or  understandings  between  the  lines  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  and  other  lines  as  regards  the  United 
Kingdom  first;  that  is,  eastbound  traffic  from  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  eastbound  traffic  from  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  particular  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States — northern  ports — is  handled  largely  as  I  aescribed  in  our  re- 
plies. The  representatives  of  the  various  lines  running  to  Liverpool 
meet,  discuss  their  rates,  and  they  file  or  notify  each  other  of  their 
minimum  rates  upon  certain  commodities.  Minutes  of  those  meet- 
ings are  kept,  and  I  have  submitted  to  you  a  copy  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  was  neld,  I  think,  in  September.  Now,  these  rates  are  subject 
to  change  on  certain  notice,  in  some  instances  30  days  and  in  some  in- 
stances 60  days.  They  cover  only  certain  commodities ;  they  do  not 
cover  the  great  bulk  of  traffic,  which  consists  of  grain,  flour,  oil  cake, 
cotton,  and  other  bulky  commodities.  They  only  cover  miscellaneous 
traffic. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  would  call  package  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Package  freight.  What  we  call  general  cargo — 
manufactured  goods,  etc. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  the  minimum  rate  fixed 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  each  case  these  gentlemen  file — the  freight 
representatives  file  what  they  say  is  the  minimum  rate  under  which 
they  say  they  will  not  go  without  further  notice. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  Does  that  include  the  general  cargoes  that  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  includes  manufactured  articles  and  certain  other 
staples,  of  which  you  have  a  copy  there,  but  it  does  not  include 
these  large  hvlkv  commodities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  it  does  include  is  the  high-priced  freight  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  More  the  high-pi;iced  freight,  on  which  the  ship- 
pers as  well  as  ourselves  are  anxious  to  have  fixed  and  stated  rates 
that  are  the  same  to  all  and  apply  equally  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  enables  you  to  fill  up  a  vessel,  when  you  have 
a  large  amount  of  empty  space,  at  your  discretionary  terms? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  enables  you  to  take  the  bulky  stuff  for  the  ves- 
sel at  rates  that  you  like.    This  is  only  the  cream  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  agreement  with  reference  to  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  no  agreement  with  reference  to  any  of 
those  bulk  stuffs  except  as  outlined  therein ;  minimum  rates  in  some 
cases,  but  no  agreement  regarding  grain  whatsoever,  except  that 
each  line  agrees  that  they  wul  not  take  more  than  12  loads  of  grain 
at  a  rate  less  than  a  penny-halfpenny — that  is,  3  cents — a  bushel. 
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They  can  make  any  rate  they  want,  but  they  must  not  exceed  12 
loads  on  one  ship — ^that  is,  8,000  bushels  ta  the  load,  96,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  load? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Eight  thousand  bushels  to  the  load.  That  is  a 
trade  term. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  that  is  that  the  ships  may  be 
provided  with  the  ballast  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  license  in  that  regard  is  that  a  man  has  to 
have  grain  for  certain  ships  even  if  he  has  to  buy  it.  I  will  not  say 
frequently,  but  we  have  paid  for  ^rain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  earned  wheat  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Frankun.  We  have  carried  wheat  for  nothing,  and  we  have 
paid  for  it;  we  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  it.  We  all 
have  certain  steamers  that  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  dead 
weight  before  they  can  sail.  That  is  the  reason  that  agreement  is 
outlined  there,  tluit  you  can  take  any  quantity  up  to  12  loads  at  8 
cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  agreement  fixing  rates  on  cotton  fn»n 
this  country  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  agreement  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  limit  on  the  amount  you  may  take? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  limit  on  the  amount  we  can  take. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  restrictions  whatever  in  the  cotton  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  agreement  in  the  cotton  trade.  The 
only  thing  I  could  say  regarding  the  cotton  trade  is  that  our  pe<^le 
in  Galve^on,  if  thev  break  a  cotton  rate,  will  advise  our  people  in 
New  Orleans  that  they  are  breaking  it,  so  that  they  can  keep  their 
•  rate  at  the  same  in  the  Texas  and  the  other  territories,  but  tnere  is 
no  agreement  on  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  a  practice  of  notification  from  one  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  practice  is  that  if  our  representative  in  Galves- 
ton, who  is  representing  the  same  interest  as  in  New  Orleans,  is  going 
to  break  his  rate  he  will  drop  a  telegram  to  the  man  in  New  Orleans, 
"  I  am  going  to  make  my  rate  at  a  certain  time  47  cents." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  anybody  but  your  people  that  run  out  of 
Galveston  carr\'ing  cotton? 

Mr.  Franklin,   i  es. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  these  other  interests  notify  you  when  they  break 
the  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  necessarily.  There  are  two  friendly  interests 
running  out  of  both  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Galveston  and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  The  Harrison  and 
the  Leyland  Lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  have  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Thev  try  to  maintain  about  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  they  do  it  without  any  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Tliey  have  no  written  agreement  regarding  these 
rates  except  they  have  this  understanding,  which  is  just  as  good  as  a 
written  agreement,  that  the  moment  that  rate  is  broken  the  other  port 
is  advised. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  either  the  Leyland  or  the  Harrison? 

Mr.  Franklin.  By  either  the  Leyland  or  the  Harrison.  In  Gal- 
veston, with  the  Ijeyland  and  the  Harrison,  is  the  Gulf  Transport 
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Line,  which  is  a  line  of  not  so  many  sailings,  but  it  is  a  good  lin^ 
In  the  case  of  Galveston  there  would  be  three  lines;  in  the  case  of 
"New  Orleans  two  lines  that  are  working  closely  together,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  written  agreement  except  what  I  have  aescribed  and 
that  is  they  keep  each  other  posted.  And  that  is  very  necessary 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton  that  is  moved  from  both 
ports  that  is  competitive  from  a  certain  territory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  are  those  rates  originally  instituted  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  guided  and  governed  and  made  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  what  tramp  steamers  can  oe  chartered  at.  They  con- 
stantly have  tramp  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  havmg  once  established  a  rate,  then  they  are^ 
only  changed  in  the  way  vou  speak  of? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  they  are  changed  in  this  way.  If  thev  have 
once  established  a  rate,  and  the  Galveston  representatives,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  make  up  their  minds  that  the  cotton  situation 
is  such  that  they  must  reduce  their  rate  there  for  reason  of  acquiring 
cargo  or  because  of  tramp  steamers  coming  in  against  them,^  the 
moment  that  condition  arises  the  only  thing  they  nave  to  do  is  to 
telecraph  to  the  other  man  that  they  are  doinff  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  that  stays  in  force  until  tnere  is  another  change? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Until  there  is  another  change.  It  is  entirely  a 
question  of  supj^y  and  demand. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  competition  only  arises  from  the  tramp  ship  that 
comes  in  occasionally? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  there  are  three  or  four  important  companies — 
Booth  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool ;  Elder,  Denaster  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Royal  Mail  which  is  a  very  large  factor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Don't  they  have  the  same  rates  as  your  two  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  agreement  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  not  notify  each  other? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  find  out  what  they  are  charging  and  may 
lower  your  rates  to  meet  it  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  will  know  within  a  minute  if  they  change 
their  rates — or  five  minutes.  But  there  is  no  agreement  between 
Elder,  Demster  &  Co.,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, and  belief,  and 
ourselves  whereby  rates  are  fixed.  They  may  exchange  views.  If  one 
decides  to  break  they  may  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  advise  the  other, 
but  frequently  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  result,  however,  do  you  have  practically 
the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  a  matter  of  final  result,  yes ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
competition  the  rates  are  frequently  changed  by  one  without  notify- 
ing the  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  does  not  last  long? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  can  not  last  long. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  get  together? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  together ;  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  putting  your  rate  parallel  to  his  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  together  but  being 
together? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  together  but  beioiji^ 
together — ^you  are  forced  together.  Put  it  that  way.  The  competi- 
tion in  all  the  southern  porte  is  a  matter  of  tramp  steamers  for  die 
treason  that  the  cotton  trade  moves  in  large  bulk  at  certain  seasons 
6t  the  year  and  moves  in  full  cargoes  and  makes  a  very  differ^it 
situation  and  a  very  much  more  competitive  situation 

Mr.  Hakdy.  It  is  an  inviting  field  for  the  individual  tramp 
steamer 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  it  is  a  season's  business.  It  is  a  business  that 
the  tramp  steamer  can  very  well  engage  in  to  much  better  advantage 
than  he  can  engage  in  any  general  cargo  business  where  you  have  to 
have  regularity  of  service. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  combination  or  agreement  or  under- 
standing between  these  tramp  steamers  with  regard  to  rates ! 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  They  are  taken  by 
charterers,  you  know. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  may  seem  like  a  strange  question,  but  I 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tfiere  is  an  agreement  among  the  sailing 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  is  just  as  ironclad,  and  it  is  also 
signed  by  the  parties  just  like  the  one  in  the  North  Atlantic  passenger 
business. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  true,  but  the  reason  I  say  there  can  be  no 
agreement  with  the  tramp  cargo  steamer  is  this:  I  can  go  in  to- 
morrow and  take  15  tramp  steamers  for  three  months,  and  I  have  no 
limit  as  to  where,  when,  or  how  I  send  those  steamers.  T  can  send 
them  out  to  China,  just  so  I  get  them  back  within  the  period.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  see  the  slightest  possibility  of  the  tramp  steamers  mak- 
ing an  agreement  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  class  of  trade  like  cotton,  where  they  get 
bulk  cargoes,  there  is  real  competition  between  the  tramp  steamers 
and  the  regular  lines  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  an  active  competition  from  all  those  cotton 
ports  between  the  tramp  steamers  and  the  regular  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  you  would  define  a  tramp 
steamer. 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  tramp  steamer  is  a  steamer  that  is  owned  by  a 
firm  or  company  that  did  not  build  that  steamer  and  is  not  operating 
her  in  a  regular  line.  She  is  ready  to  go  wherever  she  can  make  the 
most  money.  She  is  not  in  a  regular  line;  she  has  probably  never 
been  operated  in  a  regular  line.  She  is  open  for  the  world's  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  not  a  tramp  steamer,  Mr.  Franklin,  any  steamer 
that  is  not  run  on  a  regular  line  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  so,  except  this,  that  if  a  regular  line  had  a 
little  surplus  tonnage  and  therefore  chartered  that  tonnage  for  six 
months,  she  would  not  be  known  to  tlie  trade  as  a  tramp  steamer: 
she  would  be  known  as  "  a  Dominion  Line  ship  coming  down  here, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  there  are  owners  who  are  very  well 
known  who  have  nothing  but  steamers  that  they  charter  for  any  trade 
and  every  trade,  for  a  single  trip,  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  five 
years,  and  wherever  they  wiint  to  send  her. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  just  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  a  time  charter.  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  frequently, 
but  I  want  the  exact  definition. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  A  time  charter  is  the  case  where  a  steamer  is 
taken  by  anybody  and  he  has  entire  control.  It  is  taken  for  a  period ; 
whether  it  is  three  months  or  three  years,  it  does  not  maKe  any 
difference.  The  charterer  entirely  controls  the  movements  of  the 
steamer.  He  pays  all  of  her  expenses  except  the  wages  of  the  crew, 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  their  food,  and  the  ropes  and  the  oil. 
The  charterer  pays  for  the  coal  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Does  he  pay  so  much  a  trip  or  so  much  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  So  much  a  month  on  the  gross  registered  tonnage 
or  any  other  basis  agreed  upon  by  the  two. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  the  same  as  if  a  man  hires  a  team  and  a 
driver  for  a  specified  time? 

Mr.  Franklin.  For  a  month,  say,  except  that  the  liveryman  in  that 
ease  supplies  the  oats,  whereas  in  a  time  charter  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  other  charter  is  a  charter  by  the  trip  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  other  charter  is  a  charter  by  the  voyage.  If 
a  man  in  Galveston  wants  to  take  five  steamers  for  next  October  to 
load  cotton  to  Liverpool  he  can  take  them  by  the  voyage  only  at  so 
much  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  call  that;  a  voyage  charter? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  for  the  voyage.  Now,  it  is  very  probable  that 
as  the  miscellaneous  traffic  from  ualveston  and  New  Orleans  and  other 
southern  ports  increases,  the  regularity  of  their  service  will  increase, 
and  the  gradual  absence  of  the  tramp  steamer  will  begin  to  appear 
at  those  particular  points,  as  no  doubt  to-day  there  are  fewer  tramp 
.steamers  loaded  to  Liverpool  than  any  other  port. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  have  regular  service? 

Mr.  Frankijn.  They  have  so  much  tonnage  on  the  regular  services 
and  they  have  such  big  ships ;  they  are  the  largest  ships  in  the  world. 

The  Chair3ian.  Referrmg  again  to  the  agreement  by  which  12 
loads  of  grain  may  be  carried  by  a  steamer  at  any  one  time  at  less 
than  the  minimum,  does  that  apply  to  any  other  commodity  than 
grain  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  New  Orleans,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
that  testimony  of  Mr.  Lowry  the  other  day  and  say  that  the  Leyland 
Line  is  not  in  any  way  interested  in  the  South  American  trade,  and 
any  steamers  they  had  in  South  America  that  were  bound  to  the  Gulf 
had  simply  been  sent  out  to  South  America  in  the  off  cotton  season 
with  a  load  of  coal,  to  discharge  it  there  and  go  up  to  the  Gulf  to  load 
cotton  home.  That  is  the  reason  they  have  never  been  in  the  market 
for  the  South  American  northbound  cargoes,  and  probably  never 
will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  agreement  in  writing  with  reference  to  the 
minimum  grain  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  it  is  in  that  Liverpool  agreement  I  filed 
with  you. 

Dr.  Huebner.  You  filed  only  one  agreement  with  us. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  mean  "  minutes." 

Dr.  Huebner.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  next  the  eastward  traffic  to  the 
north  continental  points.     State  whether  or  not  any  of  the  vessels 
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owned  or  controlled  b^  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  are  in 
the  service  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  service  to  Bremen? 

Mr,  Franklin.  No,  sir;  except  at  times  they  may  load  from  the 
■Gidf  with  cotton  to  Bremen. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  though,  not  north  of  Savannah, 
or  including  Savannah? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  go  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  go  to  Antwerp,  out  we  have  no  steamers 
running  to  Rotterdam  from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  now 
controls  one  of  those  what  we  now_call  Dutch  lines,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  owns  the 
Bed  Star  Line,  which  is  the  line  from  the  United  States  to  Antwerp, 
and  it  also  owns  25  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Holland- American 
Line,  which  is  the  line  to  Rotterdam. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  imderstanding  or  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  your  line  running  to  Antwerp  and  the 
other  line  running  to  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  there  is  no  arrangement.  I  could  quickly  saj 
"  No  "  to  that  question,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
an  imderstanding  that  we  would  not  run  from  the  other  side  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  westward? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Westbound ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Red  Star  Line  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  con- 
ference pool,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  the  Red  Star  Line  is  in  the  westbound  con- 
tinental freight  agreement,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Leyland  Line,  wfiich  operates  to  New  Or- 
leans, in  this  continental  conference  on  westboimd  traffic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  different  lines  are  in  the  conference  on  east- 
bound  traffic  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Do  you  mean  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool 
or  to  London  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  take  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  mentioned  in  those  minutes  that  I  gav« 
you.  I  can  read  them  right  off  for  you.  I  have  them  here.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Liverpool :  Allen  Line,  Montreal ;  American  Line,  Philadelphia ;  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Line,  Montreal;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Steamship  Lines,  Newport  News; 
Cunard  Line,  New  York;  Furness  Line,  St.  Johns;  Johnston  Line,  Baltimore; 
Leyland  Line,  Boston ;  The  Warren  Line,  Boston ;  White  Star  Line,  New  York ; 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Montreal,  Portland,  and  Liverpool. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  like  to  say  that  we  have  heard 
several  times  that  the  east  as  well  as  the  westbound  rates  were  all  con- 
trolled abroad,  but  the  eastbound  rates  are  all  practically  controlled 

here. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are  speaking  of  trade  between  here  and 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Trans- Atlantic  trade. 
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The  Chaib^ian.  Do  you  mean  by  conference  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  mean  by  people  on  this  side.  Then  they 
work  them  jut  in  this  way.  The  Liverpool  lines,  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  their  representatives  will  meet  at  17  State  Street,  and 
there  will  discuss  the  situation,  and  notify  certain  minimum  rates 
below  which  they  will  not  go  on  the  commodities  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  minutes  before  you.  Those  are  subject  to  change.  Any  line 
can  notify  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  it  is  gomg  to  cnange 
its  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  does  that  notice  have  to  be? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  gives  it  here  [indicating].    It  is  60  days'  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  object? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  has  to  be  unanimous. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  rate  is  increased  it  must  be  by  common  con- 
sent?   If  it  is  reduced  it  must  be  by  common  consent? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  he  can  withdraw.  That  ceases  to  be  unani- 
mous— that  rate.    That  settles  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  conference,  then? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No:  only  as  far  as  that  commodity  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Let  me  explain  it,  and  take  a  specific  case.  If  the 
Fumess  Line,  running  from  St.  Johns — ^the.agreed  rate  upon  apples 
from  St.  Johns  is  2/9  per  barrel.  If  the  Furness  Line  there  makes 
up  its  mind  that  2/9  is  either  too  high  or  too  low — it  does  not  make 
any  difference  which  way  it  is — it  can  give  60  days'  notice.  It  can 
say  that  60  days  from  now  we  are  going  to  make  our  rate  3  shillings 
or  2/6.  The  lines  can  all  object  to  that,  and  they  can  say,  "  Let  us 
have  a  meeting  and  discuss  it,''  but  they  can  not  compel,  after  60 
days,  the  Fumess  Line  to  maintain  any  rate  other  than  the  rate  it 
wants  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose  at  the  meeting  they  decide  that  they  will 
not  consent  to  it?    Then  does  the  line  go  ahead  and  do  it  anyway? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  does  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  penalty  attached  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  penalty. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  often  occur?        ^ 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  not  say  that  occurs  in  just  that  way,  be- 
cause when  a  man  makes  a  change  in  the  rate  he  j^nerally  has  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  he  can  get  up  and  explain  it  to  them  in  a  way 
that  the;^  will  all  say  you  can  change  or  you  can  not  change  it. 

Mr.  EUrdy.  You  said  he  went  on  anyhow  after  60  days.  Do  you 
mean  his  agreement  prohibits  him  from  assuming  that  right  until 
after  60  days  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Until  after  60  days  have  expired. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  he  goes  and  does  as  he  wishes? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  he  is  boimd  not  to  act  independently  until  after 
60  days  have  expired? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Until  after  60  days  have  expired.  He  has  filed 
this  rate,  which  he  says  he  will  not  change  imtil  60  days  have 
expired,  subject  to  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  he  has  done  that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  company? 
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Mr.  FflL^iNKLiN.  Oh,  yes ;  he  may  be  bound  on  all  the  other  rates. 
He  can  give  notice  for  every  one  if  he  wants  it,  or  he  can  give  it  on 
one  or  two.  • 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  it  does  not  put  him  out  just  to  break  oyer  in  any 
one  place  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  it  does  not  put  him  out.  But  on  some  fellow 
who  might  be  hurt  and  who  might  get  angry  and  kick  over  the 
traces  on  everything,  I  do  not  say  that  might  not  occur. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  practice  it  does  not  very  often  occur  that  one 
line  does  what  the  others  object  to? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  as  a  rule,  because  it  is  generally  a  reasonable 
thing  that  can  be  discussed  and  worked  out.  These  rates  are  all  on 
commodities  that  are  such  that  there  is  no  fluctuation  in  the  rate  or 
necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  discussing  it,  you  go  by  the  rule,  "One  for  all 
and  all  for  each  ?  "    That  is  the  theory  on  wliich  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Really  each  man  is  for  himself,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  upset  the  whole  situation  unless  his  benefit  is  going  to  be  very 
great.  That  is  about  the  way  it  is,  and  you  will  always  have  some 
other  point  on  which  you  might  be  able  to  get  back  at  on  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  Phoenix  Line  operates  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  New  York,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  operate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  From  Antwerp  to  New  York. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  that  company 
and  the  Red  Star  Line,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Line,  in 
reference  to  trade  westward  from  Antwerp  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  there  is  an  agreement  there.  They  have  a 
rate  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  terms  of  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  the  terms  of  it,  except 
that  in  a  general  way  they  simply  fix  rates.  It  is  a  differential  route 
to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  in 

writing? 
Mr.  Franklin.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 
The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  it  for  us  and  ascertain  the  fact? 
Mr.  Franklin.  I  can  try  it. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  there  any  rebates  in  this  North  Atlantic 

trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Castle  Line  operate  from  Antwerp  to 

Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  do — the  Union  Castle  Line? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  never  heard  of  them  operating  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  they  do  operate  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  South  Africa,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is.  from  European  points  to  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Union  Castle  Line. 

The  Chairman.    Is  there  a  Castle  Line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Castle  Line.  They  are  the 
Chambers  ships,  these  gentlemen  say.    I  do  not  know  anythmg  about 
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it.  There  are  lax^  ships  "  Castle  "  so-and-so,  and  "  Castle  "  so-and- 
so.    I  believe  that  is  the  line. 

The  Chaibman.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  question  is  that  we  have 
information  that  there  is'  an  agreement  between  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  and  the  Castle  Line.  We  wished  some  definite 
information  about  it  if  it  was  possible. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Operating  between  what  ports  and  in  what  trade? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  European  points  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  feel  very  confident  there  is  no  such  agreement 
That  is  all  I  can  sav.    They  might  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  of  it? 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Franklin,  I  wished  to  ask  you  about  another 
phase  of  this  question  on  the  North  Atlantic.  Do  the  lines  have  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  to  fight  an  independent  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  !No,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  they  resort  to  methods 

Mr.  Franklin.  Are  you  talking  about  freight  or  passenger  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  talking  about  both,  on  this  North  Atlantic 
trade,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  ramifications  resulted  in  their  agree- 
ing to  take  certain  action  against  a  competitor,  which  was  practically 
joint  action,  and  which  was  taken.  But  as  regards  freight,  I  know 
of  no  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  about  the  fight  that  was  made  on 
Peter  Wright  &  Sons — I  do  not  recall  what  was  the  name  of  the 
line — that  ran  across  the  North  Atlantic  here  a  few  years  ago?  My 
recollection  is  that  was  both  passenger  and  freight. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  my  recollection,  if  I  am  correct  in  what  you 
are  speaking  of.  is  this,  that  Peter  Wright  &  Co.  had  what  was  known 
as  the  Cosmopolitan  Line,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Running  from  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Running  from  Philadelphia  to  Rotterdam. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  I  think  that  is  the  line. 

Mr.  Franklin,  As  far  as  the  eastbound  situation  is  concerned,  the 
Rotterdam  Line  competed  with  them  actively.  As  far  as  the  west- 
bound situation  is  concerned,  the  Rotterdam  Line  competed  with  them 
also  in  the  same  way.  because  they  were  running  from  port  to  port — 
the  same  ports — but  the  only  other  situation  that  would  come  in  there 
would  be  this :  That  if  a  shipper  went  and  asked  for  a  contract  from 
Bremen.  Rotterdam.  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp  he  would  be  told,  "  You 
must  confine  all  your  Rotterdam  business  to  the  Rotterdam  Line  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Line/'    Do  I  make  that  clear? 

If  you  want  the  general  situation,  that  is  the  only  way  the  other 
lines  could  be  brought  into  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  that  particular  fight,  in  fighting  that  line,  does 
not  the  conference  resort  to  the  usual  method  of  employing  fighting 

ships  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  never  heard  of  that.    The  result  of  that  was  the 
Rotterdam  Line  was  in  active  competition  with  the  Cosmopolitan 
'  Line,  and  the  Rotterdam  Line  owned  their  own  ships.    The  Cosmo- 
politan Line,  as  I  said,  did  not  own  any  ships;  they  got  another 
owner  to  put  ships  in  their  force  under  time  charter;  then  he  left 
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them  in.  A  line  of  that  kind  can  not  compete  in  that  way  with 
an  established  line.  They  must  go  in  on  the  same  basis  as  an  estab- 
lished line  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  fair  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  far  as  you  know,  then,  the  lines  in  the  con- 
ference generally  did  not  take  part  in  that  fight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  knew  of  no  action  except  the  one  I  have  described 
to  you.  I  know  all  the  lines  regretted  the  activity  at  the  time,  or 
whatever  you  might  call  it,  on  the  westbound  situation;  but  as  far 
as  any  jomt  action  of  the  eastbound,  or  anything  of  that  kind  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever ;  1  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  heard  the  petitions  in  that  case  when  they 
brought  it  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  I  recall, 
but  it  has  been  some  years  ago,  and  I  only  remember  in  a  general 
way  the  allegations,  but  I  am  reasonablv  clear  that  the  allegations 
made  in  that  petition  were  that  the  conference  lines  then  employed 
the  usual  methods  followed,  by  engaging  fighting  ships  to  follow 
them  from  port  to  port. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  heard  tliat.  I  had  sev- 
eral talks  with  Mr.  Neal,  of  Peter  Wright's,  about  that  at  that  time, 
and  the  Rotterdam  Line  would  have  given  tliem  regular  ships  if  they 
wanted  them  for  their  service,  and  offered  them  regular  ships  for  this 
service.  I  know  all  about  that.  I  was  in  touch  with  it.  Tne  Rotter- 
dam Line  offered  to  put  steamers  in  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  thought  perhaps  you  might  know. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  my  recollection  on  that  is,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber at  all  any  eastbound  competition  carried  out  in  any  other  way 
except  by  the  Rotterdam  Line. 

^  Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  have  you,  if  you  will,  to  go  a 
little  bit  further  into  the  question  as  to  how  you  fix  freight  rates 
east  bound.    You  were  interrupted  in  that  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  remarks  here  refer  to  the 
Rotterdam  Line.  Of  course  the  Cosmopolitain  Line  had  Scandi- 
navian service,  which  was  competed  with  oy  the  Scandinavian  Line; 
that  is  a  different  service ;  I  was  talking  about  the  Rotterdam  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  heard  all  they  wish  on  that  point  or  not,  but  I 
thought  you  were  interrupted  while  you  were  telling  us  how  the 
frei^ts  east  bound  were  fixed — how  the  rates  were  made.  You  said 
they  were  fixed  in  this  country  and  started  to  tell  us  how. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  fixed  in  this  country  for  specific  ports. 
The  Liverpool  lines  meet,  as  I  outlined,  and  named  the  lines  around 
a  table.  There  representatives  meet  and  they  discuss  the  rates,  and 
they  file,  or,  rather,  they  notify  the  minimum  rates  below  which 
they  will  not  go,  and  then  a  compilation  of  those  rates  is  tabulated 
into  a  form,  which  we  call  the  mmutes,  and  that  is  the  form  which 
I  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  copies  of  that 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  sent  copies  down  to  the  committee.  Now,  those 
are  minimum  rates  on  commodities  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  have  any  agreement  or  underetanding  in 
regard  to  territory;  that  is,  that  certain  lines  shall  so  into  certain 
ports,  or  that  you  shall  run  a  certain  number  of  vessels,  or  that  you 
shall  in  any  way  divide  the  business  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  limiting  of  ports  and  no  limiting  of 
vessels  of  tonnage,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  practice  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  in  practice  it  works  out.  Were  you  here  when 
I  explained  the  capital  situation? 

Mr.  HtJMPHRBT.  No ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  like  to  just  go  over  that  briefly.  That  is 
this,  that  each  of  these  lines  have  grown  up  in  the  ports  in  which  they 
are,  have  built  themselves  up,  and  their  trades  have  developed  so  rap- 
idly and  their  requirements  and  the  evolution  of  the  type  of  ship  has 
be^  so  great  that  none  of  them  to-day  have  as  much  money  or  capi- 
tal as  they  ought  to  use  to  develop  their  own  business ;  therefore  there 
is  absolutely  no  incentive  for  them  to  go  over  and  attack  somebody 
else's  business,  which  is  bound  to  result  m  a  loss  for  a  long  time,  when 
they  are  not  taking  care  of  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  tendency  and  no  rea- 
son for  fighting  for  each  other's  territory,  is  there? 

Mr.  Franklin,  There  is  no  reason.  For  instance,  take  our  Liver- 
pool trade.  We  are  adding  just  as  fast  as  we  can  to  that.  In  1902 
we  had  steamers  which  we  thought  were  absolutely  right  for  that 
trade.  Those  steamers  to-day  we  consider  absolutely  obsolete.  We 
are  trying  to  replace  those  steamers.  Every  bit  or  money  we  can 
get  will  go  into  ships*  We  would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
to  put  on  a  line  anywhere  else,  when  we  know  we  would  lose  money, 
when  we  can  not  attend  to  our  business,  to  our  own  trade,  and  take 
care  of  it  as  it  should  be  taken  care  of.  There  is  no  agreement  neces- 
sary to  make  one  adhere  to  his  own  port. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  well  understand  that  under  the  circum- 
stances there  would  be  no  necessity. 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  there  is  new  busines  to  come  up,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  If  we  were  all  trying  to  fight  out  into  new  business, 
that  would  DC  a  different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  referred  to  the  fighting  ship. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  in  one  wav  and  another  and  state- 
ments to  this  effect,  that  the  conference  lines  in  a  certain  trade 
would  enter  into  an  agreement  or  understanding  by  which  they 
would  employ  ships  in  certain  trades  to  fight  out  competition.  If  a 
new  line  should  come  into  the  trade  they  would  employ  this  ship, 
even  at  a  loss,  until  that  line  should  be  compelled  to  quit ;  for  in- 
stance, into  Galveston.  Now  some  of  the  conference  lines  run  ships 
into  Galveston.  Suppose  some  ambitious  corporation  or  individual 
should  undertake  to  run  a  line  of  ships  out  of  Galveston  and  seri- 
ously engage  in  competition  with  the  established  lines  there  now  con- 
trolled by  the  conference.  Is  it  true  at  the  present  time  that  that  is 
a  part  of  their  policy  and  that  they  have  an  organization  under  which 
they  can  put  fighting  ships  in  there  to  drive  that  ship  or  those  ships 
out  of  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  agreement  in  existence  to-day  of 
that  kind.  You  use  Galveston  as  an  example  which  is  purely  a 
freight  port,  and  I  know  of  no  agreement  to-day  whereby  that  would 
be  done  against  any  freight  service  or  in  connection  with  freight 
matters. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Storey's  testimony  with  reference 
to  his  mention  of  the  Munson  Line  and  his  belief  that  that  line  put  its 
ships  into  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Fkankmn.  He  said  they  put  them  out  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Out  of  Mobile  1  believe  it  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course,  that  is  South  American  trade.  I  read 
his  testimony  there,  but  we  are  not  in  the  South  American  trade,  so 
I  could  not  testify  from  my  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  opinion,  then,  would  simply  be  your  reasoning 
about  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  no  idea  about  that;  but  I  could  say  this, 
that  so  far  as  Mr.  Storey's  line  is  concerned,  which  is  entirely  a 
chartered  ship  line,  it  had  absolutely  no  chance  against  the  regular 
lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  know  something  of  the 
relation  of  the  Munson  Line  with  reference  to  that  transportation 
there? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  could  not  tell  you  anvthing  about  that.  Yes; 
Mr.  Stqrey  used  the  expression  that  he  thought  the  Munson  Line 
was  simply  a  fighting-ship  proposition.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  fighting  ships  employed  by  the  conference 
lines  in  the  North  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  been  in  the  past;  yes,  sir.  They  were 
up  to — well,  I  have  forgotten  just  when  it  was  discontinued,  but  only 
recently.  The  fighting  ships  were  put  on — we  called  them  protective 
ships — but  it  is  simply  a  question  of  somebody  coming  in  and  taking 
your  business  away  from  you  and  vour  competing  wim  them  in  what 
you  consider  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  those  fighting  ships  were  supported  by  the  whole 
conference,  were  thev  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  other  members  of  the  conference.  Mind  you, 
it  was  only  third-class  passenger  business  that  was  affected.  The 
other  members  of  the  conference  contributed  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  named  and  the  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  between  the  rate  named  and  the  losses? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  not  the  losses.  The  ship  might  be  run  at  a 
loss.    That  is  the  difference  in  the  point;  the  ship  might  make  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  to  make  up  the  difference  simply  between  the 
rates  named  and  the  regular  tariff? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  on  the  third-class  passenger  business  only. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  this  fighting  ship  carried  immi- 
grants at  $30  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  rate  was  $40  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  go  in  against  this  competing  line 
and  charge  a  less  rate,  so  as  to  get  the  traffic,  then  you  would  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  $40  and  the  rate  they  actually  got  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  but  the  ship  might  make  a  loss.  That  was 
nobody  else's  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Even  if  it  made  a  profit,  you  still  gave  them  back  the 
regular  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  gave  them  back  the  regular  rate. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  But  you  did  not  have  any  such  program  as  to  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No, 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  say  you  never  have  had  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  never  had  any. 

Mp.  Post.  How  long  since  those  fighting  ships  have  been  discon- 
tinued? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  say  about  6  or  8  months,  or  10  months, 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Post.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  discontinuance? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  cause  of  the  discontinuance  was.  that,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  purely  a  practical  matter.  A  great  majority  of  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  thought  it  was  a  mistake  from  an 
operating  point  of  view ;  the  result,  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  suppose  it  might  be  fair  to  assume,  or  is  it,  that 
public  sentiment  had  something  to  do  with  the  change  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Public  sentiment  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
withdrawal  of  that  action,  and  the  matter  was  developed  in  a 
different  way  from  what  the  lines  had  ever  looked  upon  that  action 
before. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  ask  you  another  question,  although  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  strictly  in  line  with  our  purpose,  but  does  this 
combination  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  unde- 
sirable immigration?  If  you  had  ships  that  were  in  competition, 
would  they  or  not  seek  to  fill  their  holds  with  any  and  every  kind 
of  immigrant? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  nothing  worse,  from  our  point  of  view, 
who  are  interested  in  conducting  the  immigration  situation  as  a 
whole,  so  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  than  to  have 
a  rate  war,  because  a  rate  war  means  that  you  get  rates  down  to  $10, 
$11,  or  $12,  the  result  being  a  lot  of  people  can  buy  tickets  and  come 
over  here  that  otherwise  would  not  come. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  questiqn,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  question.  Now,  mind 
ou,  when  I  say  that  a  good  many  people  would  not  believe  that, 
ut  you  must  remember  this,  we  are  not  here  only  for  to-day ;  we  are 
here  for  the  future,  and  the  more  things  that  are  done  by  these  lines, 
or  by  any  movement  of  immigration  that  makes  the  immigration 
problem  a  more  objectionable  one,  if  you  can  use  that  term,  the  worse 
it  is  for  us  in  the  future.  We  are  anxious  to  bring  in  the  proper 
type  of  immigrant  which  the  country  needs,  and  nobodjr  else. 

Mr,  Hardy.  Do  your  immigration  lines  have  any  soliciting  agents 
on  the  other  side  to  hunt  up  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  we  have  agents  all  through  the  other  side 
who  are  there  ready  to  sell  tickets,  but  there  are  certain  laws  by  which 
we  have  to  be  governed  in  the  solicitation  of  business. 

Mr.  Post.  Each  countrv  has  its  different  laws  in  that  regard,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  But  what  I  am  referring  to  are  the  United  States 
laws.  We  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  solicitation,  but  it  is  limited. 
Of  course,  we  have  agents  all  through  the  Continent  and  Great 
Britain.  We  are  anxious  to  do  just  as  much  business  as  we  can  legiti- 
mately do.  - 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  that  in  the  westbound  traffic  the  minimum 
rates  agreed  to  were  practically  the  exact  rates  in  use.    How  is  it 
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with  reference  to  the  eastbound  traffic?    Are  your  minimum  rates,  as 
far  as  agreed  on,  practically  the  rates  chargea  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Except  on  certain  occasions  when  the  rates  advance 
very  rapidly  and  we  go  higher  than  the  minimum  rates. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Then,  you  do  have  more  exceptions  to  that  regularity 
eastbound  than  you  have  westbound? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  we  do,  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  a  much 
more  fluctuating  situation  eastbound  than  westbound. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Westbound  you  stated  your  ships  were  rarely  ever 
full? 

Mr.  Fhanklin.  Westbound  I  should  just  like  to  give  joxjl  an  exam* 
pie  of  some  ships.  Westbound  our  Atlantic  Transport  Line  ships  out 
of  London  in  1905,  our  average  amount  of  empty  space  on  each  ship 
was  11,000  tons;  our  capacity  was  14,000  tons  per  week.  That  runs 
along  at  about  the  same  ratio.  In  1911  it  was  11,100  tons  empty 
space. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Out  of  14,000  tons? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Out  of  15,000  tons  that  year.  In  1912  we  had 
8,900  tons  of  empty  space  as  an  average,  as  compared  to  a  capacity 
of  14,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  in  that  connection,  while  it  may  not  be  exactlv 
in  line,  but  you  spoke  of  ships  from  London  to  Liverpool,  westbound, 
being  in  that  condition  of  emptiness.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Simply  because  the  importations  to  the  United 
States  are  not  anything  like  the  exportations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  m  value  as  well  as  in  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  in  value  as  well  as  in  volume. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  something  like  the  proportion  of  imports  to 
exports? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  you  take  out  14,000  tons  you  bring  back  only 
4,000  tons? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  we  take  out  a  large  amount.  I  can  give  you 
our  average  going  out,  which  will  clear  up  your  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  us  have  that,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  average  amount  of  empty  space  ^ing  out  in 
1905  was  5,000  tons  as  compared  to  10,000  tons  coming  in.  In  1911 
our  average  amount  of  empty  space  going  out  was  3,900  tons  as  com- 
pared to  11,000  tons  coming  in.  In  1912  our  average  amount  of  space 
going  out  was  3,216  tons  empty  as  compared  to  8,900  tons  coming  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  you  export  somewhere  between  two  and  tnree 
times  what  you  import,  is  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  comes  down  to  our  tariff  question  largely, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Go  back  to  the  other  question,  as  to  your  eastbound 
freight.  Does  this  empty  space  cause  your  minimum  rate,  east- 
bound,  to  be  practically  your  maximum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  when  we  have  an  empty  space,  then  our  mini- 
mum rate  is  always  our  maximum  rate,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  have  an  average  empty  space  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  your  vessel  going  out  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  about  one- fourth  of  the  vessel  in  this  service, 
as  I  have  ouUined  to-day. 

Mr.  Habdy.  So  that  on  the  whole  your  minimum  rate  is  your  rate, 
with  some  exceptions? 

Mr.  Franklin.  On  the  whole,  on  the  general  cargo  I  have  named 

^ou  see  there  is  not  so  much  of  a  fluctuation  in  our  minimum  rate, 
ut  on  the  volume  of  traffic  that  we  carry,  the  amount  of  traffic  that 
we  have  minimum  rates  fixed  on — ^that  is,  something  like  from  2,000 
to  8,000  tons,  or  2,000  to  9,000  tons,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  that  me  freight  is  fixed  only  as  to  2,000 
tons  out  of  9,000} 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  or  say  one-third  and  two-thirds.  To-day 
it  would  be  less  than  that,  for  the  reason  there  is  a  big  volume  of 
wheat  moving  and  a  big  volume  of  com. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  greater  volume  of  your  freight  is  always  this 
material  on  which  there  is  not  any  minimum  rate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  say  about  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  the  nonagreed  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  fluctuates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  transportation 
east  and  westbound,  for  instance,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  rate 
on  the  same — if  there  is  any  staple  commodity  ^rou  ship  each  way 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York — as  compared  with  New  York  to 
Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  yerv  much  the  same.  I  think  they  are 
very  much  the  same  on  a  similar  article.  Of  course,  you  can  not 
get  the  exact  article,  but  on  a  similar  article  they  are  very  much  the 
same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  ship  very  much  of  the  same  kind  of  mate- 
rial both  ways,  do  you } 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  about  your  passenger  rates! 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  rates  both  ways  are  identical. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Either  way? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yea 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  on  the  pas- 
senger rates. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  rates  are  identical  for  first  and 
second  class. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  first  and  second  class  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  ask  you  this  because  some  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  do  not  now  recall,  sent  me  a  letter  and  sent  me  the  folders 
showing  the  prices.  He  contended  that  the  passenger  rates  were  all 
fixed  in  foreign  money,  and  that  in  translating  the  rate  into  our 
coin  that  invariably  thej  would  add  the  odd  cent ;  that  the  odd  cent 
was  against  the  American;  and  he  had  it  figured  out  there  and 
showed  that  by  that  practice  it  had  cost  the  Americans  of  this 
country  for  that  year  something  over  a  million  dollars  for  that  more 
than  it  had  cost  the  foreigners  if  they  had  done  the  same  traffic.  In 
other  words,  the  item  of  the  odd  cent  was  all  the  time  against  the 
American  traveler.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.    It  is  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  a 
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p(nnt8  to  the  United  States.  How  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  between 
the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  They  are  fixed  exactly  as  the  Liverpool  rates, 
whidi  I  have  just  described. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  as  the  London  rates  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  as  the  London  rates,  and  there  I  will  file  with 
you  a  copy  of  the  classification. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  the  tariff — classification  and  tariff — with 
the  rates  on  each  one. 

The  Chairman,  There  were  no  tariffs  on  the  London  or  Liver- 
pool? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  have  the  tariff  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  us,  please? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  a  London  and  Liverpool  tariff. 

The  document  here  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer  Exhibit  No.  63. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  fixed  by  the  same  conference 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  minutes  that  we  filed  there  show  you  the  rates. 

The  ChairmajT.  1  say  thej  are  fixed  in  these  conferences,  around 
the  table,  as  you  have  described. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  as  I  have  described. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Fabre  Line  participate  in  that  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  they  are  out  of  it 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  maintain  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  doubt  if  they  maintain  absolutely  the  same 
rates,  but  they  are  pretty  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  in  competition  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  cutting  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  are  demoralizing  the  situation 
at  all.    I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  they  withdrew  from  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  know — some  matter  regarding  pas- 
sengers on  the  other  side,  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Cunard  Line  and  the  Austro- 
Americana  are  the  only  lines  that  operate  to  and  from  Trieste? 

Mr.  Franklin.  T  think  they  are  the  only  regular  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  can  you  explain  why  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  there  is  no  explanation,  excepting  that  they 
are  supplying  the  demand  entirely  and  they  are  covering  the  berths 
iintirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  between  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
and  the  Cunard  Line  and  the  Austro- Americana  that  you  will  keep 

out  of  that  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  to  that  effect.  The 
majority,  you  see,  of  the  third-class  business,  which  is  the  important 
business  out  of  there,  comes  in  under  agreement  "A.  A."  and  the 
other  agreements,  and  the  result  is  that  as  long  as  that  agreement  is 
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big  one  taking  it  in  toto.    I  just  ran  across  his  letter  again  tke  other 
day,  and  it  recalled  it  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Fbakklin.  I  really  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  diat,  for 
this  reason,  that  the  rates  are  moved  up  and  down  here  on  the  dollars ; 
that  is,  your  rate  might  be  $35  to-day 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing).  Your  passenger  rate? 

Mr.  FsANKLiN.  X  our  passen^r  rate  mi^t  be  $86  to-day,  and  ^ou 
might  get  instructions  to  make  it  $37 ;  you  would  not  set  instractions 
to  raise  it  2  shillings  or  6  shillings  or  2  marks  or  6  maras. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  writer  gave  a  long  list  and  put  it  in  parallel 
<:olumns,  and  showed  where  it  was  translated  in  that  manner  that  the 
odd  cent  was  all  the  time  against  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  rateis  would  be  raised  by  dollars.  For  in- 
stance, as  I  say,  if  you  had  a  rate  of  $37  to-day  and  you  were  going 
to  raise  it  $2,  you  would  raise  it  to  $39. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose  you  go  up  to  the 
ticket  window,  you  bein^  an  American,  pajdng  in  English  money  or 
in  our  money,  or  an  Englishman  or  a  German  goes  up  paying  in  their 
money,  you  have  got  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  all  the  time,  bemuse  the 
rates  are  fixed  in  their  money.  That  is,  the  charge  which  he  makes  b 
that  on  the  regular  rate  the  American  passenger  has  tdU  the  time  to 
pay  that  differential. 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  buying  a  ticket  in  this  country,  does  he  mean? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  or  in  Europe;  that  wherever  you  buy  a 
ticket  the  price  is  fixed  in  foreign  money,  and  that  you  have  got 
to  pay  more  than  the  foreigner  does  when  he  buys  in  his  own  money. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  can  not  follow  his  argument,  for  this  reason,  that 
if  you  are  abroad  your  posters  will  be  out  for  so  many  marks,  let  us 
say,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  then,  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  they  say  so 
many  marks,  and  translate  that  into  our  coin,  that  if  it  is  2  cents 
more  we  have  to  pay  it,  and  that  they  never  translate  it  the  other 
way  if  it  is  a  few  cents  less.  We  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it,  but  are 
always  giving  the  foreigners  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  see  how  he  works  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  a  rate  of  exchange  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  the  grocerymen  do  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  see  the  exchange  is  not  converted  here.  In 
other  words,  if  the  German  line  would  say,  "  Here,  while  our  rate  is 
in  marks,  when  you  want  to  buy,  convert  it  right  then  and  there,'' 
and  you  would  get  a  little  something  behind,  but  when  ratevS  are 
quoted  in  dollars — ^take  it  at  $35. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  deals  with  that,  and  if  it  is  $35.40,  why,  then, 
he  would  say  that  in  German  money  the  real  value  would  be  $35.35. 
In  other  words 

Mr.  Franklin.  $35.35? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  He  would  get  5  cents  less.  That  is  his 
argument,*  and  he  sent  me  the  documents — a  long  list.  I  can  not 
translate  those  things. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  all  a  question  of  conversion.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  freight  rates  from  this  country  to 
Mediterranean  points.    We  have  the  situation  from  Mediterranean 
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pcHnts  to  the  United  States.  How  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  between 
the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  fixed  exactly  as  the  Liverpool  rates, 
which  I  have  just  described. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  as  the  London  rates  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  as  the  London  rates,  and  there  I  will  file  with 
yon  a  copy  of  the  classification. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  tariff — classification  and  tariff — with 
the  rates  on  each  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  tariffs  on  the  London  or  Liver- 
pool? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  I  have  the  tariff  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  us,  please  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  a  London  and  Liverpool  tariff. 

The  document  here  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer  Exhibit  No.  63. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  fixed  by  the  same  conference 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  minutes  that  we  filed  there  show  you  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  1  say  thej  are  fixed  in  these  conferences,  around 
the  table,  as  you  have  described. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  as  I  have  described. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Fabre  Line  participate  in  that  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  Fr.\nklin.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  they  are  out  of  it 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  maintain  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  doubt  if  they  maintain  absolutely  the  same 
rates,  but  they  are  pretty  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  in  competition  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  cutting  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  are  demoralizing  the  situation 
at  all.    I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  they  withdrew  from  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  know — ^some  matter  regarding  pas- 
sengers on  the  other  side,  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Cunard  Line  and  the  Austro- 
Americana  are  the  only  lines  that  operate  to  and  from  Trieste? 

Mr.  Franklin.  T  think  they  are  the  only  regular  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  can  you  explain  why  that  is? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  there  is  no  explanation,  excepting  that  they 
are  supplying  the  demand  entirely  and  they  are  covering  the  berths 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  between  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
and  the  Cunard  Line  and  the  Austro- Americana  that  you  will  keep 
out  of  that  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  to  that  effect.  The 
majority,  you  see,  of  the  third-class  business,  which  is  the  important 
business  out  of  there,  comes  in  under  agreement  "A.  A."  and  the 
other  agreements,  and  the  result  is  that  as  long  as  that  agreement  is 
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in  effect  none  of  the  lines  or  parties  to  that  agreement  will  probably 
put  a  line  in  oift  of  Adriatic  ports.  The  Cunard  and  also  x\mericana 
are  taking  care  of  that  business  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chaikman.  So  that  the  passenger  agreements  naturally  con- 
trol the  freight  situation  or  agreements  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  do  not  control  the  freights  in  any  way — 
purely  freight — or  from  ports  between  which  and  the  United  States 
there  is  a  good,  big  freight  movement.  They  only  control  when  you 
are  running  freights  entirely  on  combined  steamer  of  passenger  and 
freights,  and  the  steamer  could  not  be  run  for  freights,  and  is  run 
only  for  third-class  business.    The  freight  is  simply  an  adjunct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  explains  the  reason  why  there  is  no  specific 
agreement  about  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  explains  the  reason  why  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  agreement  which  would  cover  freights  from  all  ports  to  aU 
ports,  which  each  freight  situation  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  differ- 
ently. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  combination  freight  and  passenger 
steamers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  they  are;  I  think  all  of  them  are. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  they  are  sufficient  to  accommodate 
that  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  More  than  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  else  to  go  in  to  take 
any  part  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  ]^t  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  it  goes  to-day.  I 
do  not  think  the  Cunard  Line  would  have  gone  down  there  except  for 
the  third-class  business,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  to  all  European  ports  that  are  controlled 
b^  these  combination  freight  and  passenger  steamers,  the  passenger 
situation  virtually  controls  the  freight  situation? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  the  passenger  situation  has  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence over  the  freight  situation  to  porte  to  which  the  passenger 
steamers  are  operated  and  where  the  freight  business  is  not  large 
enough  to  supply  the  operation  of  purely  freight  steamers.  For 
instance,  to  Hamburg  and  to  Bremen  and  to  Antwerp,  and  to  a  lot  of 
the  other  ports  that  I  could  mention  to  you — ^Liverpool  and  London — 
purely  freight  steamers  are  operated.  Therefore  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger service  is  there.  The  passenger  service  that  is  there  will  not 
control  the  situation  from  a  freight  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  Mediterranean  is  different? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Mediterranean  is  practically  different.  We 
do  not  solicit  eastbound  freight  to  the  Mediterranean  ports.  We  do 
not  care  wehther  we  get  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  passenger  controls  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely.  We  sent  our  biggest  ship  out  last 
week  without  a  ton  of  freight, 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  From  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Franklin  (continuing).  And  the  week  before 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  to.    Just  add  that  to  your  answer. 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  Naples  and  Genoa  and  on  to  Alexandria,  sim- 
ply caiTying  cabin  third-class  passengers. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  bring  back  passengers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Passengers,  and  pick  up  any  freight  we  can,  if 
fihe  can  get  it  without  any  delay  or  any  inconvenience;  that  is  the 
point  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Franklin,  just  before  you  take  up  that  mat- 
ter— I  find  here  that  you  quote  your  rates  in  English  money? 

Mr.  Franki^n.  Yes;  I  do;  always.  I  would  not  say  "always," 
but  as  a  ffeneral  thing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman  was  claim- 
ing, that  it  is  always  done,  and  then  translated  the  total  into  Ameri- 
can money  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  who  pays  American 
money.    That  is  exactly  what  he  claims. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  these  freight  rates,  as  you  will  see  by  looking 
them  through  there,  some  are  English  money  and  American  money. 
On  the  other  sheet,  not  that  sheet  here. 

Mr.  Hitmphrey.  That  sheet  here? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  [Indicating.]  This  one  over  here  that  the 
chairman  has.  No  doubt  the  reason  for  that  is  this:  It  is  an  old 
established  custom.  Those  rates  are  all  converted  by  tables  at  about 
4 — as  I  remember,  at  about  4.85.  In  other  words,  12.6  and  5  per  cent 
primage  is  14.06  right  along  the  trade.  There  is  nothing  m  that, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  In  the  passenger  business  there  may  be,  but  in  this 
there  is  not.  That  is  known  by  the  trade  and  understood  by  the 
trade  just  as  thoroughly  as  our  own  money. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  fact  about  it  is,  the  reason  why  they  use  Eng- 
lish quotations  and  the  German  quotations  is  because  the  English 
and  the  German  dominate  this  trade  with  their  ships  or  the  mod;  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  they  own  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  own  the  ships.  We  make  up  in  many  cases 
the  manifests  in  English  money,  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  the  owners  of  the  ship 
and  the  ones  controlling  the  ships  to  do  it  in  their  own  money. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  do  not  want  to  cable  London  that  we  have 
made  so  many  dollars  on  a  ship.  They  cable  so  many  pounds;  that 
is  what  they  want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  referring  to  agreements  with  shippers. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Now,  I  have  here  the  form,  the  only  form  that  we 
have  in  our  eastbound  agreement  with  shippers,  and  1  have  just  had 
them  give  me  two  at  random,  which  I  would  rather  not  submit  in 
that  way  for  the  record,  because  they  have  the  name  and  rate  of 
freight,  but  there  are  the  blanks  which  are  exactly  verbatim  to  these. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  form  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  form  of  the  agreement. 

The  forms  of  agreement  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Franklin  were 
marked  for  the  stenographer  Exhibit  No.  64. 

The  Chairma>.  Is  that  the  only  form  of  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir:  the  great  majority  of  our  agreements  are 
made  on  either  brokers'  notes,  which  is  reallv  onlv  a  memorandum 
sent  along  by  the  freight  broker  to  us,  or  by  letter.  As  a  general 
proposition  our  shipping  arrangements  with  the  firms  are  not  made 
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on  any  agreement — simply  confirmed  by  brokers  on  brokers'  notes, 
and  we  pay  the  broker  1 J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  deferred    rebates    on    eastbound 
traffic? 
Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  discriminations  between  shippers  on 
the  freight  eastbomid  ? 
Mr.  ^fiiANKLiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  discrimination  between  the  shippers  on  the 
freight  eastbound  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.    The  shipper  can  get  at  the  same  time — 
any  shipper  can — at  the  .same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
same  rate. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  entirely  a  questi<Hi  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  a  grain  shipper  comes  in  to-morrow  and  wants  a  rate  of  freight  for 
next  June,  we  may  name  him.  as  we  would  to-day,  8i  pence;  if  we 
took  all  the  June  shipment  of  com  that  went  at  SJ  pence,  our  next 
day  may  be  4  pence,  but  every  shipper  gets  the  same  rates  for  the 
same  condition. 
The  Chairman.  Irrespective  of  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  irrespective  of  quantity.  If  a  man  came  in 
with  a  tremendous  quantity  of  grain  and  made  a  firm  offer,  we  may 
find  it  would  be  a  big  influence  to  have  to  break  the  rate  for  the  time 
being,  but  then  we  would  probably  take  in  the  same  load  at  the  same 
rate.  The  rate  once  broken  establishes  it.  It  is  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand^^  and  a  question  of  what  steamer  can  be  employed  and 
how  they  can  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  being  to  employ  it 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  most  profitable  way  you  can ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  average  tramp  steamer  could  not  be  chartered  and  put 
into  any  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  trade  and  take  their 
general  traffic  and  pay  its  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Thev  would  not  have  the  same  facilities  vou  do 
in  many,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  would  not  have  the  same  facilities  that  we  do 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  but  their  facilities  might  cost  them  less  if 
thev  charged  them  up,  because  they  may  be  able  to  go  to  some  plac« 
an(J  get  wharfage  at  very  much  less  than  our  ships,  because  we  have 
to  have  proper  terminals.  They  only  come  in  occasionally,  but  the 
disadvantage  is  on  general  cargo;  that  is  the  point  I  made  this  morn- 
ing. They  are  on  an  equal  basis  when  it  comes  to  big,  bulk  traffic.  I 
would  not  say  "  equal,"  but  pretty  close  to  being  equal ;  but  when  it 
conies  to  general  cargo  they  are  not  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  a  contractor  wants  to  ship  out  a  lot  of  lumber 
from  southern  ports,  they  can  gel  a  chartered  vessel  that  will  be  on 
the  same  basis  and  have  the  same  facilities  that  you  might  have  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  he  may  have  to  pay  a  little  bit  more  on  terms, 
but  that  is  all  there  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  comes  to  regular  trade  and  regular  cargo 
which  must  be  dispatched  at  regular  intervals  they  can  not  compete 
and  could  not  maintain  themselves  at  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Could  not  maintain  themselves  at  the  same  rate, 
and  they  could  not  compete,  because  the  merchant  must  have  regular 
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service  and  ship  every  week,  and  he  is  quite  ready  to  pay  the  regular 
line  more  than  the  tramp  ship,  in  order  to  get  those  facilities  for  the 
miscellaneous  general  contracts,  A  great  many  of  them  want  to 
make  contracts  for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  sell  goods  on  those 
contracts.  They  do  not  want  a  fluctuating  rate;  they  want  a  fixed 
nite;  they  want  to  know  when  they  are  gomg  to  go  and  what  facili- 
ties they  are  going  to  have. 

The  Chaikman.  Because  they  realize  that  the  rate  may  go  up.  If 
it  would  go  down  they  would  not  be  concerned.  That  is  the  reason 
they  make  contracts. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  like  that  contract  I  have  submitted,  because 
that  settles  them  for  the  balance  of  the  vear. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  chance  of  the  rates  going  down,  rather 
than  going  up  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  chance  that  the  rate  is  going  down  is  not  go- 
ing to  hurt  them,  but  if  it  should  go  up  it  would  hurt  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  chances  of  the  rates  going  up  is  the  in- 
ducement for  them  to  enter  into  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  right;  it  is  a  protection  to  the  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  Where  vou  have  this  contract,  is  it  the  under- 
standing that  the  shipper  snail  give  all  his  shipments  to  the  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  stipulation.  There  are 
6ome  shippers  who  will  make  a  contract  with  you,  in  accordance 
with  this  form  of  contract,  whereby  we  are  to  get  all  the  business 
of  this  shipper  for  the'  balance  of  the  year.  Another  shipper  may 
come  in.  He  may  want  to  ship  12,000  or  16,000  tons  of  stun,  and  he 
may  say,  "  I  would  like  to  ship  and  make  a  contract  with  you  to 
give  you  8,000  tons.  I  will  want  to  keep  my  other  4,000  or  7,000 
tons  to  be  moved  as  I  see  fit,"  and  as  long  as  he  commits  himself  to 
the  rate  that  we  agree  upon  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  We  will  always 
try  to  get  as  much  business  as  we  can  from  the  shipper. 

"The  Chairman.  Mr.  Franklin,  this  inquiry  is  being  made  for  the 
information  of  Congress,  and  later  on  this  committee  may  be  called 
on  to  make  recommendations  as  to  legislation.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  the  committee  and  give  us  your  view  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  It  is 
a  matter  that  we  have  all  been  considering  recently. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Certain  suits  are  pending  against 
the  lines  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  and  in  other  trades,  wherein 
it  is  claimed  that  they  are  operating  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  Of  course  what  we  would  like  to  know, 
from  your  viewpoint,  is  what  legislation  could  control  this  situation 
and  avoid  whatever  criticism  that  may  attach  to  the  present  methods. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  anything  we  may 
recommend  to  you  is  this :  That  we  all  feel  that  the  trade  has  got  to 
be  looked  upon  in  a  different  way  from  the  railroad  business,  which 
is  an  interstate  business  and  all  within  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  so  to  speak.  In  this  trade  that  we  are  dealing  with — ^the 
United  States — the  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  competing 
with  the  merchants  of  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection  state  what  objection,  if 
any,  you  have  to  our  fixing  a  schedule  of  rates,  for  instance,  and  filing 
them  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  like  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  come  to.    If  it  is 
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neoessary  for  us  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  file  a  rate 
and  not  change  that  rate  for  a  certain  fixed  time,  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  may  lose  the  chance  of  a  sale  of  a  good  many  com- 
modities in  the  markets  abroad,  such  as  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and 
others,  where  they  are  competing  with  the  products  of  Russia,  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  and  every  other  producing  country. 
It  is  not  as  if  it  were  just  in  your  own  country.  As  an  example  of  a 
contract  for  a  large  amount  of  wheat 

Mr.  Habdy.  Right  in  that  connection,  suppose  you  had  the  privil^e 
of  lowering  rates  without  the  consent  of  legal  authority  but  not  the 
privilege  of  raising  rates  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  just  answer  this,  and  I  will  go  back  to  the 
example  of  wheat. 

The  general  point  in  being  able  to  raise  your  rate  of  freight 
would  be  this :  That  gradually  your  trade  might  become  less  attrac- 
tive to  the  foreign  ships  than  the  trade  of  other  countries,  where  the 
ships  would  have  the  right  to  raise  the  rate  in  accordance  with  in- 
creased operating  expenses  and  other  expenses  and  everything  of 
that  kind.  Therefore,  it  might  result  of  your  services  being  reduced ; 
in  other  words,  where  they  can  not  maintain  a  weekly  service  the 
lines  may  say,  "  Well,  hold  on.  I  am  losing  money  here.  I  am  go- 
ing to  reduce  to  a  fortnightly  service."  In  the  last  10  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  more  money  lost  than  made  in  carrying  freight 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  United  States  owners  of  the  rail- 
road capital  can  be  very  thankful  that  they  did  not  have  their  money 
invested  in  freight-carrying  ships  across  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  been  carried  at  a  lower  rate 
per  ton  across  the  North  Atlantic  than  commerce  has  ever  been 
carried  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  carried  flour  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool  at  6  cents  a  hundred,  which  went  up  the  coast 
loading  and  discharging,  that  was  the  average  rate  over  a  term  of 
years,  almost 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  much  would  that  be  a  barrel,  and  I  can 
comprehend  it  better. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  a  flour  barrel  is  195  pounds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  196 — used  to  be. 

Mr.  Frankun.  196,  and  we  carried  that  at  5  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  that  is  10  cents  a  barrel,  or  a  little  less.  We  can  not  put 
it  in  and  take  it  out  for  that  price. 

Our  grain  freight  has  been  ruinously  bad,  and  every  other  freight 
has  been  bad.  Only  a  few  of  the  commodities  have  paid  a  reason- 
able rate.    • 

Just  to  show  you,  as  an  example,  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.,  owner  of  the 
Leyland  Line,  which  was  a  very  excellent  line  and  which  had  been  a 
very  profitable  line  up  to  1901.  They  paid  a  very  bi^  sum  of  money 
for  it,  and  they  have  never,  since  1902,  received  a  dividend  until  this 
year.  This  is  the  first  year,  1912,  that  they  have  ever  gotten  a  return 
on  a  dollar.  That  line  is  purely  a  trade  line.  And  if  you  fix  a 
maximum  or  minimum  rate,  you  are  going  to  do  your  commerce  an 
injury. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  grain,  which  shows 
you  the  necessity  of  having  a  movable  feast  of  rates  for  fluctuating 
rates ;  that  is,  a  merchant  in  Liverpool  wants  to  buy  a  certain  quantity 
of  grain  for  some  mills.    He  gets  his  offer  of  grain  from  the  Baltic, 
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from  Australia,  from  the  Argentine,  and  from  the  United  States. 
He  buys  what  he  finds  to  suit  his  grades  of  flour  and  what  is  the 
cheapest  grain,  and  he  makes  his  offer  on  it,  right  off  that  day. 
That  offer  may  come  into  any  one  of  our  places,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  Liverpool  Line,  as  we  have  done  it  twice  in  the  last 
three  weeks.  A  big  lot  of  grain  might  come  in  and  the  shipper 
would  say,  "  We  will  give  you  a  hundred  loads  of  grain,  if  you  will 
take  it. at  such  and  such  a  rate,  and  close  out."  We  say,  "Done; 
we  will  take  it.  We  want  the  grain ;  we  have  the  empty  ships."  If 
we  did  not  take  that,  it  does  not  necessarily  come  back  at  a  higher 
rate.  It  may  be  Australia;  that  may  be  the  Black  Sea;  that  may 
be  the  Argentine.  If  we  are  under  such  control  that  we  can  not 
change  that  rate,  it  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  the  export  business 
of  the  United  States.  I  mean,  when  I  say  that,  volume  business — 
the  big  business,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  trade. 
,    Mr.  Hu^iPHREY.  Now,  Mr.  Franklin,  if  you  are  through 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  if  you  are  not 
through. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  what 
could  be  done,  and  the  only  tning  that  we  can  see  as  a  starting  point 
would  be  publicity,  because  we  claim,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly — 
you  gentlemen  will  be  the  best  judges  when  you  get  through  here — 
IS  our  method  of  conducting  business,  which  is  an  agreement  on  rates, 
and  in  some  cases  a  pooling,  as  the  only  way  that  the  trans-Atlantic 
and  the  foreign  trade  can  be  properly,  economically,  and  efficiently 
handled,  and  result  in  good  services,  giving  the  merchant  good  serv- 
ice. Therefore,  if  there  is  any  law  passed  which  prohibits  our  doing 
absolutely  that  which  we  are  doing,  we  say  it  is  going  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  trade  at  large  and  to  the  export  and  import  business, 
particularly  the  export.  Therefore,  the  only  thing  we  can  see  in  any 
way  would  be  the  question  of  supervision,  and  then  let  us  see  where 
we  are  wrong  later. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  some 
legislation  to  require  the  railroads  to  give  exactly  the  same  pro- 
rating with  all  vessels  with  whom  they  ship  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  of  course,  that  comes  in  only  in  the  coast- 
wise business,  and  coastwise  trade,  and  we  are  not  in  that  trade,  and 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  about  how  detrimental  that  might  be  to 
the  continuance  of  a  certain  regular  line.  I  would  say  that  if  a  line 
is  to  be  established  by  somebody  who  will  put  in  equal  facilities, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  that  somebody  who  can  maintain  proper 
facilities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  your  line  enjoyed  a  prorating  with  the  railroads 
for  cargo  that  you  carry  destined  for  interior  points  that  is  of  greater 
advantage  to  you  than  to  another  ship,  that  other  ship  can  not  live 
in  competition  against  that? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No;  it  is  bound  to  drive  it  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ou^ht  not  that  to  be  by  law  equalized  so  that  they 
will  be  bound  to  give  all  ships  the  same  prorating? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  should  be  anv  rates 
applicable  from  a  port  on  certain  kinds  or  classes  of  traffic  that  are 
not  applicable  to  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  that  is  justice? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  That  seems  to  be  justice.  There  may  be  other 
conditions  beyond  that  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  rail- 
road company  in  fairness  to  itself,  and  to  the  amount  of  traflSc,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thin^,  to  give  the  same  facilities  as  the  other  fellow. 
I  do  not  know  whether 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  other  type  of  justice  would  require  the. same  fa- 
cilities and  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Where  we  are  operating  we  demand  the  same  rates 
and  the  same  facilities  as  anybody  gets. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  come  under  the  "  favored-nation 
clause  "  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  we  do.  We  are  waiting 
to  see. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  j^irreements  with  anv  railroad  com- 
panics? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  agreements  of  any  kind  as  regards  any  traffic* 
or  amount  of  traffic,  rates,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing 
is,  we  have  an  understanding  that  we  get  free  wharfage.  We  go  in 
and  use  the  terminals  and  we  get  free  wharfage,  and  there  is  a  berth 
for  us  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  agreements  with  them  by  which  you 
are  to  have  the  exclusive  business  of  any  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  'What  our  understanding  with  them  here  is  this: 
This  is  really  the  way  it  works  out,  that  as  long  as  we  maintain  the 
service  between  two  ports  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  that  rail- 
road they  will  give  us  their  dock  free  of  charge,  and  they,  of  course, 
will  not  encourage  any  outside  competition  to  come  into  that  dock  or 
those  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  about  one  matter  in  regard 
to  advertising  the  rates. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  has  always  been  a  puzzle. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  leave  this  there  are  one  or  two  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask : 

Did  you  testify  about  the  prorating  between  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  no  prorating  arrangement  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  none  whatever  on  ocean  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  a  thing.  -  You  see,  we  are  in  no  way  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  in  order  to 
prorate  witli  a  railroad  you  would  have  to  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But  that  is  so,  as  I 
understand  it,  with  a  great  many  of  our  coastwise  lines,  because  they 
come  under  them.  Any  tramp  coming  in,  you  see,  would  not  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
therefore  Avould  not  have  to  file  those  tariffs  with  Washington  and 
could  not  make  that  prorating  arrangement.     Did  I  make  that  plain 

to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes:  I  understand.  Mr.  Kennedy,  ho'wever,  made 
quite  a  talk  in  Congress  on  that,  and  spoke  of  certain  industries  of 
ours  which  had  difficulty  in  competing  with  their  competitors  in 
Germany  because  the  freight  rates  to  the  foreign  importers  were  less 
to  points  of  interior  destmation  than  the  railroad  rates  from  New 
Orleans  on  home  products. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  the  rate  of  freight  from  certain  points  across 
the  Atlantic  to  New  Orleans  would  frequently  be  less  than  they  are 
for  a  much  shorter  haul  on  other  near-by  places  to  New  Orleans  by 
rail,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know,  but  that  is  not  what  his  statement  was.  I 
Hiink  it  was  that  points  in  the  interior  were  reached  at  less  rates  of 
freight  from  Germany  than  they  were  from  New  Orleans  on  freight 
beginning  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Franklin.  lie  might  be  able  to,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
could  prove  his  figures.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  import  rates  on 
import  traffic  on  certain  commodities  are  lower  than  the  ordinary 
rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Than  the  local  rate  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Than  the  local  rate;  but  it  would  not  be  as  big  a 
diiference  as  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  line  have  any  understanding  with  a  railroad 
as  to  keeping  the  rate  lower  than  the  local  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  That  is  where  we  benefit  in  every  way 
over  the  coastwise  lines.  AVe  ha^e  no  understanding  of  any  kind 
regarding  prorating  or  rebating  with  the  railroads,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  which  gives  us  any  advantage  over  the  published  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  in  giving  a  thorough  bill  of  lading  from  Bremen  to 
some  points  in  the  United  States,  it  would  give  the  through  rate,  plus 
the  local  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes:  and  bv  instructions  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  the  railroads  liave  to  show  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions. You  have  got  to  show  the  through  rate  and  then  show  how  it 
is  divided,  because  we  do  not  prorate  at  all. 

Mr,  Hardy.  That  prorating  is  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
it  is  only  on  the  established  coast  lines  that  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  far  as  that  prorating 
and  those  arrangements  are  concerned,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
be  extended  to  others  that  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  way  of  extending  it  by  agreement  be- 
tween you. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  I  want  to  ask 
you  about.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about  is  this  question 
of  giving  notice  of  your  rates.  This  has  always  occurred  to  me  in 
considering  that.     Suppose  now,  for  illustration,  that  you  are  com- 

{)elled  to  give  notice  oi  what  your  rates  will  be  for  30  days.  I  be- 
ieve  that  nas  been  proposed.  Now.  take  my  home  port  as  an  illus- 
tration. Suppose  that  there  is  an  American  vessel,  one  American 
vessel  running  from  there,  and  in  competition  with  it  are  the  Japa- 
nese lines.  They  are  supposed  to  be  in  competition,  and  suppose 
they  are  really  in  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  liardly  a  fair  supposition  in  view 
of  the  evidence  that  we  have  that  they  are  not  in  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  suppose  that  they  ore  in  competition,  and 
suppose  in  that  case  we  required  the  American  line  to  give  notice  for 
30  aays  what  its  rates  were  going  to  be.     The  question  has  alwaj^s 
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occurred  to  me  if  that  is  not  giving  an  advantage  to  the  competitive 
lines,  so  that  they  could  cut  the  rates  under  it  and  get  the  freight 
away. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  difficulty.  If  you  compel  the  Ameri- 
can lines  to  give  this  notice  you  would  decidedly  have  trouble  there. 
The  foreign  line  there  would  wait  until  the  American  line,  with 
which  it  was  competing,  had  published  its  rate,  then  make  a  slightly 
less  rate  and  get  all  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  has  always  occurred  to  me,  that  if  you  had 
to  advertise  the  rate  and  give  notice  of  30  days,  a  tramp  could  come 
in  and  get  under  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  we  had  a  fixed  rate  the  result  of  it  would  be, 
after  we  had  published  our  rate  and  it  could  not  be  changed  except 
upon  notice,  that  a  tramp  or  anybody  else  that  had  not  filed  its  rates 
could  come  in  and  take  the  business  away  from  us.  To  carry  that 
along  a  little  further,  the  result  would  be  that  the  regular  line  would 
then  reduce  its  sailings,  and  then  the  tramp  in  that  time  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  merchants  would  have  no  service  in  that  trade. 

Air.  Humphrey.  There  is  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you: 
I  have  seen  it  stated  frequently,  and  I  will  give  you  a  few  illustra- 
tions, that  the  rates  from  Europe  to  certain  inland  points  in  the 
United  States  were  less  than  from  points  within  the  United  States. 
To  illustrate :  I  heard  a  manufacturer  testify  once  that  a  ton  of  pot- 
tery could  be  brought  from  Germany  to  Denver — I  do  not  know 
whether  Denver  is  the  place  or  not :  we  will  take  it  for  illustration — 
cheaper  that  the  same  pottery  could  be  carried  from  New  York  to 
Denver,  although  it  might  be  brought  over  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course,  if  he  had  the  figures,  I  do  not  want  to 
dispute  those  figures;  but  there  has  always  been  a  difference  between 
the  railroad  rate  on  import  trnffio  and  the  local  traffic.  Now,  the  rate, 
I  hardly  think,  would  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  practically,  which  it 
would  have  to  be.  Don't  you  see,  vou  have  got  to  give  the  ocean  some- 
thing; the  ocean  carrier  is  not  going  to  carry  that  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  Mr.  Kennedy  was  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  Now,  those  cases  could  be  quickly  cleai^d 
up  by  appealing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  their 
table  of  local  and  import  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  there  is  another  case  of  this  kind  where  it 
was  claimed  that  plate  glass  brouglit  from  some  point  in  Europe, 
Belgium,  I  think,  that  the  rate  on  plate  glass  was  cheaper  from  Bel- 
gium to  St.  Paul  coining  by  way  of  Xew  Orleans,  I  believe,  than  it 
was  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul  or  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Paul. 
Then,  there  is  anotlier  commodity  in  which  I  have  seen  it  rei)eatedly 
claimed  that  it  is  cheaper  to  send  a  crate  of  beer  from  (Tcrmany  to 
Denver  than  it  is  to  send  a  case  of  the  same  size  from  Cincinnati  to 
Denver. 

Mr.  Franklin.  All  of  those  exam})les  prove  the  reasonablenev-ss  and 
how  very  low  our  freight  rates  have  been  across  the  Atlantic,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  They  claim  our  tariff  law  is  faultv  in  that  wav. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  long  as  w^e  give  you  reasonable  service  across 
the  Atlantic,  I  do  not  se  how  we  are  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  Hi'MPHREV.  The  inference  is  had.  even  if  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  the  railroads  and  tlie  steamship  companies  for  the 
division  of  rates. 
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Mr.  Fhanklin.  The  point  in  my  mind  is  this :  That  I  do  not  think 
any  railroad  can  make  a  prorating  and  a  conditional  arrangement 
with  a, steamship  line  without  filing  it  here  in  Washington.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  eyen  consider  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  way  that  is  gotten  around  and  the  same 
thing  accomplished  is  that  they  have  commodity  rates,  and  that 
some  commodity  rates  are  put  down. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  commodity  import  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  they  have  imjxort  rates  that  apply  on  other 
articles.  Now,  the  rates  on  commodities  are  not  the  same  as  article 
rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  at  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course  if  you  originated  a  shipment  of  glass- 
ware in  New  York  or  Chicago,  one  rate  might  apply,  whereas  if  that 
was  coming  from  Hamburg  there  might  possibly  be  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  lower  rate  is  not  always  the  same  scaling  for  all 
the  imports,  but  for  one  import  they  mav  make  a  very  much  lower 
rate,  while  for  the  other  they  may  make  the  local  rate. 

Mr.  Franklin.  But  all  of  those  rates  and  all  of  these  conditions 
have  been  matters  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
gone  over  very  carefully,  and  they  have  all  been  made  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  in  order  to  enable  the  railroads  to  get  some  of  this 
traffic  and  to  move  it  and  for  the  shipper  to  move  his  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  One  other  question :  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  had  been  no  profits  in  the  carrying  trade  across  the  North  At- 
lantic for  how  long? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  gave  you  an  example — ^that  the  Leyland  Line, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  excellent  services,  did  not  pay  a  dividend 
on  its  preferred  or  common  shares  between  the  years  1902-^,  which 
is  one  vear,  and  1912. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  that  is  the  fact, 
how  the  Hamburg-xlmerican  Line  is  enabled  to  pay  on  its  capi- 
talization of  $96,000,000,  8  and  9  per  cent?  I  have  seen  their  state- 
ments twice. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  this  year  they  will  probably  pay  a  little 
bit  more. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Hamburg- American 
has  been  able  to  make  a  profit  of  that  much?  I  saw  one  of  the 
statements,  and,  unless  I  am  a  very  poor  judge,  it  was  nearer  25 
per  cent  than  9. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  profit,  Mr.  Humphrey,  is  made  very  largely 
in  their  venture,  say,  out  of  the  passenger  business  and  the  long- 
haul  freight  business,  and  of  course  with  the  passenger  business 
they  carry  freight  in  combination  steamers. 

Mr.  Ht':mphrey.  You  mean  freight  business  alone? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  said  particularly  the  freight  business.  The 
freight  business  has  been,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  most  remuner- 
ative across  the  North  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  the  profit  of  the  Hamburg- American,  in  your 
judgment,  due  in  any  degree  to  the  monopoly  that  it  has  in  certain 
directions  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  sliould  not  say  so.  I  should  say  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  company  is  about  65  years  of  age;  it  is  admirably  op- 
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erated;  it  has  worked  its  business  up  thoroughly;  it  has  kept  its  capi- 
tal in  very  good  proportion  to  the  actual  floating  property,  its  tools, 
its  producing  property,  and  it  is  in  very  fine  financial  condition. 
Now,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world's  conditions  of 
transportation  are  becoming  a  little  more  stable. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  Is  it  not  also  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a 
powerful  company  that  it  can  fix  the  rates,  and  no  other  company 
dare  in  its  field  to  undertake  to  cut  under  what  it  fixes  as  the  mini- 
mum ?  Has  it  not  reached  such  a  power  that  it  is  practically  a  mo- 
nopoly, so  far  as  the  fixing  of  rates  is  concerned,  in  its  field  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  thoroughly  covers  the  Hamburg  business,  ftnd 
it  fixes  the  rates  of  the  Hamburg  trade,  and  it  takes  care  of  that  trade^ 
and  it  fixes  such  reasonable  rates  that  nobody  could  profitably  under- 
cut that  business.  Did  I  get  that  clearly  before  you  ?  In  other  words, 
the  point  I  want  to  get  clear  before  yqu  is  this:  If  the  Hamburg  de- 
liberatelv  raise  their  rate  basis  far  and  awav  above  the  basis  of  the 
trades  generally  the  world  over,  they  would  have  competition  right 
off.  There  are  lots  of  people  that  own  steamers  and  that  operate 
steamers  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Hamburg  company  in  such  a 
way  but  what  if  the  Hamburg  company  turned  around  and  took  that 
position  they  would  go  into  Hamburg  and  get  the  business  if  the 
Hamburg  rates  were  too  high.  Unless  they  keep  their  conditions 
reasonable,  they  will  have  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  company  in  shape  financially,  though, 
unless  possibly  it  miglit  be  the  Royal  Mail,  to  enter  into  a  commercial 
war  with  the  Hamburg- American,  is  there? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  say  this:  There  is  no  company  that  has 
not  its  business  or  has  not  a  field  in  its  own  business  to  expand  to  its 
maximum,  and  therefore  anxious  to  go  into  the  Hamburg  field. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Xow\  is  it  true,  Mr.  Franklin,  that  there  is  no 
other  company  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Royal  Mail,  that  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  a  real  fight  with 
the  Hamburg-American? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  could  sav  that  is  true,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  for  this  reason:  Suppose  there  are  several  lines  that 
to-day  may  be  only  freight  lines,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  may 
have  no  big  line  of  business,  and  suppose  their  financial  position  is 
such  that  they  could  go  to  tlueir  bankers  and  borrow  $15,000,000  or 
$20,000,000,  and  they  would  say,  "  Now,  we  are  going  to  put  a  line 
in  from  New  York  to  Hamburg."  They  could  do  it,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  some  company  that  had  the  capital  to  develop  it,  and  every- 
thing to  tide  it  over  in  a  lot  of  other  stress. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  would  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  last 
in  a  war  with  the  Hamburjs:- American  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  conditions  are  to-day,  it  would  last  for  a  very 
long  time,  if  you  had  new  ships — not  with  old  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  much  of  an  investment  would  be  the  initial 
investment  of  a  good  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  AVell,  it  would  depend  upon  the  type  of  steamer 
you  want  to  put  in.  If  you  wanted  to  put  in  a  type  of  good  com- 
bined passenger  and  cargo  steamers,  you  could  get  five  steamers  to- 
day for  about  two  and  a  half  million  apiece  to  do  that  work.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  capital.    The  point  of  it  is  this,  that  the  Hamburg 
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company  has  the  most  modern  tools,  the  best  ships;  it  is  splendidly 
organized,  and  it  is  bountifully  capitalized. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  it  is  not  watered  stock  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  a  bit  of  water  in  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Take  the  Leyland  Line;  is  that  the  trouble  with  it^ 
that  it  does  not  pay  any  dividends,  that  they  are  overcapitalized? 
Has  that  been  the  fault  in  the  last  10  or  12  years? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  the  fault  in  the  last  10  or  12  years  has  been 
that  it  has  not  had  any  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Has  not  had  what? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Earning  capacity.         « 

Mr.  Ayres.  Why  hasn't  it  had  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Because  freights  have  been  too  low.  It  has  a 
tremendous  investment  in  the  Boston,  Liverpool,  and  London  trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  in  eight  years  they  have  not  made  depreciation 
and  interest? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  floating  property  to  represent  the 
capital,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  the  floating  property  to  practically 
represent  the  property.  There  may  be  some  water  in  it,  but  nothing 
to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Htj^iphrey.  To  put  the  question  in  another  way,  the  Ham- 
burg-American in  its  field  to-day  has  no  active  competitor,  has  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  has  competitors  on  all  its  through  business  and 
indirect  business  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  between  its  main  north 
Atlantic  ports  it  has  no  active  competitor.  Where  you  get  the  gain, 
where  you  get  down  into  the  cotton  ports,  it  has  active  competitors, 
but  they  are  largely  season  services. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Don't  you  think  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  steamship  company  is  going  to  make  money  when  it 
has  an  inviting  field  and  no  competitors? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Thev  will  make  monev  if  their  financial  position 
IS  such  that  they  can  keep  their  modern  steamers  in  and  develop 
that  business  ana  carry  it  on  the  most  economical  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  they  are  prevented  logically  from 
overcharging  by  the  reasonable  anticipation  that  that  will  bring  on 
real  competition  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hui^fPHREY.  That  must  certainlv  be  a  mightv  comfortable 
position  for  the  company  to  be  m. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  magnificent  position;  it  is  a  position  we  all 
admire. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  one  to  be  deplored  from  the  standpoint 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  and  let  us  go  further.  It  is  one  they  deserve 
from  their  own  labors.    They  deserve  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  a  book  called  "  The  Port  of  Hamburg,'^ 
and  read  it,  you  could  not  but  be  filled  with  admiration  for  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  can  not  help  but  admire  it  tremendously,  and 
they  have  shown  a  tremendous  amount  of  ability  in  it.  They  handle 
their  business  beautifully,  and  they  are  very  active  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  back  to  the  question  of  publicity. 
I  want  jou  to  develop  that  idea,  how  far  we  should  go  in  the  way  of 
legislation. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  The  only  thing  we  feel  could  possibly  be  done — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  majority  of  the  shipping  trade  agree 
with  me  on  that  or  not — is  the  question  of  filing  the  rates  at  some 
place  in  Washington  for  general  supervision,  to  which  shippers  can 
apply  and  see  what  rates  are  in  force  at  the  time  and  what  other 

Eeople  are  getting.  We  feel  there  is  no  other  way  to  conduct  our 
usiness  except  by  working  together  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
now  working. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  if  this  discrimination  or  rebating 
exists  in  any  trade,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  prohibit  that  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolut^y.  And  I  think  this,  that  the  object  in 
filing  it  would  be  that  there  is  the  rate  of  that  day.  We  would  have 
to  prove  in  the  case  of  any  difficulty  that  we  offered  to  a  shipper  that 
rate  on  that  day,  that  everything  was  equal  to  all,  an  equal  chance 
to  everybody  to  ship  at  that  time.  We  might  get  all  we  wanted  to- 
day, and  we  might  be  out  of  the  market  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say,  with  reference  to  preferred  rebates 
also,  that  they  should  be  prohibited  by  law? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  never  used  preferred  rebates,  and  I  know 
very  little  about  them.  They  have  been,  by  people  who  have  used 
them  and  by  lines  who  have  used  them,  found  very  advantageous  not 
only  to  the  shippers,  but  to  the  steamship  companies.  But  I  think 
the  sentiment  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  rebates  is  such  that 
I  do  not  care  about  advocating  that  we  be  allowed  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  shipping  lines,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  merchants,  I  think,  have  voiced  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
be  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Fr^vnklin.  The  veiy  word  "  rebate "  in  the  United  States 
has  not  a  very  satisfactory  meaning.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use 
of  our  pressing  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chair^ian.  Then  again  with  reference  to  these  agreements 
between  these  conference  lines,  what  do  you  say  about  the  law  requir- 
ing those  agreements  to  be  filed,  say  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  other  like  tribunal,  instead  of  having  all  this 
doubt  whether  or  not  they  are  legal  and  remove  any  controversy 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  feel  that  the  present  position  of  the  steamship 
companies  is  rather  an  unfortunate  one,  where  all  their  agreements 
are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  more  because  the  other  fellow  does 
not  know  what  is  in  them  than  because  of  what  is  really  in  them,  and 
I  think,  as  far  as  agreements  pertaining  to  business  from  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  it  would  not  be  at  all  prejudicial  to  business  to 
have  them  filed. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  repeatedly  called  for  agreements  in 
these  different  trades,  but  it  appears  that  the  American  agents  do  not 
know  anything  about  them,  never  saw  them,  and  only  have  the 
opinion  that  they  exist.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  held  abroad  and 
that  there  is  no  inclination  to  give  them  up  to  us  for  consideration 
that  we  may  know  their  terms  creates  suspicion,  of  course,  that  they 
are  bad,  that  they  do  not  want  them  to  see  the  light  of  day.  We  are 
not  assiuning  that  that  is  true ;  but  if  they  are  all  right,  if  they  are 
based  on  sound  economic  principles  and  are  not  prejudicial  to  com- 
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merce  and  do  not  encourage  monopoly,  there  is  no  .reason  why  they 
should  not  be  filed  or  supervised  bv  some  competent  tribunal." 

Mr.  Franklin.  Now.  are  you  talking  about  the  westbound  or  east- 
bound  t 

The  Chairman.  Westbound. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Westbound  as  well  as  eastbound? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  we  could  by 
legislation  compel  them — that  is,  ships  engaged  in  our  trade,  clearing 
from  American  ports — ^to  do  that  as  a  condition  precedent.  If  it  is* 
a  good  rule*  for  you  to  file  your  agreements  in  tne  outgoing  trade, 
why  not  in  the  opposite  direction  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not  see  any  serious 
objection  to  it,  because  I  believe  that  all  these  agreements  that  so 
much  fuss  has  been  inade  out  of  are  all  absolutely  reasonable  and 
good  economic  propositions  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
both  east  and  west  bound. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  are  not,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  they 
should  be  known. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  what  I  say,  why  I  am  in  favor  of  filing  the 
eastbound.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  about  the  westbound  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  one  we  have  any  control  over  here ;  but  as  far  as  the 
eastbound  is  concerned,  we  do  practically  control  that,  and  I  see  no 
objection  to  filing  the  agreements  and  filing  our  rates  of  freight,  but 
I  do  see  very  serious  obstacles  and  objections  to  having  rates  fixed 
and  not  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  the  force  of  your  objections. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  publicity. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this 
country  and  have  a  great  tendency,  or  at  least  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  protect  our  commerce  if  all  these  transactions  were  made 
public,  so  that  everybody  would  know  just  what  was  being  done  by 
every  vessel  that  comes  into  our  ports,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
commerce  as  a  Nation?  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  know  just 
exactly  what  is  being  done? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  you,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  be 
particularly  detrimental  to  the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  us  in  this  way :  At  least 
we  would  know  what  was  going  on  and  would  be  guaranteed  that 
there  was  not  something  taking  place  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  would  relieve  your  suspicion ;  that  is  the  whole 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  estimated  that  about  92  per  cent 
of  our  commerce  is  carried  in  foreign  ships ;  and  it  has  been  urged, 
too,  with  much  force,  that  our  commerce  is  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  Europe.  Now,  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  North  At- 
lantic trade,  as  far  as  vou  know  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind,  as 
far  as  discrimination  is  concerned.  You  see,  that  does  not  come  into 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  at  all,  because  the  North  Atlantic  trade  is 
between  the  two  countries;  it  is  not  a  trade  in  which  the  two  coun- 
tries are  shipping  to  an  indirect  point  and  competing,  except  where 
you  are  taking  transshipment  business. 
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The  Chaih3ia3s\  I  understand  that,  too;  but  commodities  moving 
from  this  country  to  Europe — are  they  handled  equitably  as  com- 
pared with  commodities  from  Europe  to  this  country ! 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  absolutely.  The  steamship  companies  are 
anxious  to  get  all  they  can.  That  is  the  point  about  that  We  do 
not  care  who  is  selling,  just  so  we  are  carrying  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  indirect 
trade,  say,  the  Brazil  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  not  to  South  America;  we  are  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  We  make  those  rates  without  any  regard  to  any 
buying  or  selling  of  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  discrimination  against  our  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  against  those  of  Europe  in  the  far 
eastern  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  None  that  I  know  of  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  these  are  foreign  lines  under  foreign 
ownership  for  the  most  part.  You  say  there  is  no  such  discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Frankxjn.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  the  rates  as  low  from  New  York  to  Australia  as 
from  London  to  Australia? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  they  are;  sometimes  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  you  can  realize  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
us.  In  the  first  place,  not  only  does  the  ballasting  feature  come  ia, 
but  it  is  the  question  of  the  tramp  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we 
were  tied  up  as  the  railroads  are  tied  up  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
work  for  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  tramp  in  bulk  cai^o  comes  in  competition 
with  the  regular  lines?  Isn  t  that  one  difficulty  in  the  question  of 
regulation  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  sajdng.  We  may  have 
a  rate  filed  in  Washington  that  might  be  subject  to  only  five  days' 
notice.  A  tramp  would  come  in  over  night  and  take  the  business  at 
whatever  rate  it  saw  fit,  and  we  could  not  touch  it  without  subjecting 
ourselves  to  certain  penalties. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  tramp  were  placed  under  the  same 
supervision  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  you  would  do  it,  because  it 
is  not  only  the  tramp  himself,  but  the  charterer  and  anybody  else. 
He  is  an  absolutely  free  lance,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  tie 
him  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  here  that  Grace  &  Co.,  I  think, 
engaged  in  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  they  are 
also  merchants  as  well  as  operating  steamship  lines.  Of  course  they 
buy  their  commodities,  assemble  them  in  New  York,  say,  and  ship 
them  to  their  houses  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  for  distribu- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  will  take  a  cargo  to  fill  out  their  ships. 
That  is  the  situation  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  if  you  are  compelled  to  file  your  rates  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  meet  it.  We  might  get 
caught  and  the  ship  would  not  stand  up.  If  we  can  not  take  grain 
right  off  we  might  have  serious  difficulties. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpoena  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  have  not  anything  here.  I  think  I  have 
given  you  everything  you  want.  If  you  find  anything  more  that  you 
want,  let  us  know. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  contract,  haven't  we? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  You  have  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  good  matter  for  thought. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  1  o'clock,  gentlemen.  We  will  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clocK. 

Thereupon,  at  -k  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  January  24,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday y  January  S4j  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Thayer,  Burke,  Stone, 
Post,  Stephens,  and  Faison. 

The  Chairman.  First,  this  morning,  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  repre- 
senting the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  has  furnished  copy  of  the  agree< 
ment  between  the  Booth  Line,  Quebec  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Lam- 

Sort  &  Holt  Line,  relative  to  the  present  first-class  rate  from  Barba- 
08  to  New  York,  and  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  paper  here  submitted  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "Ex- 
hibit No.  65"  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  (m.  "*" 

Skitkmber  0,  1912. 
Messrs.  Busk  &  Daniels, 

Agent»  the  Latuport  «C-  Holt  Line,  Produvc  Exchange^  City. 

Dear  Sibs;  Referriiiff  to  conversation  In'tweeii  your  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Sandford,  of  the  Booth  Line,  and  the  writer,  we  bej;  to  confinn  the  decision  to 
advance  all  passage  rates  to  and  from  the  West  Indies  be^nnln^;  October  1, 
1912,  $5  on  each  ftrst-cla.*^  ticket  and  ^2.50  on  each  steerage  ticket. 

The  Royal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mall  are  uiakiiiK  the  same  advance  In  passage 
rates  from  October  1,  and  It  is  understood  that  the  four  lines  will  advise  their 
West  Indian  agents  by  first  direct  Barbados  mail,  which  closes  on  the  9th  In- 
sant  at  11.30  a.  in. 

We  are  explaining  to  our  agents  that  the  advance  is  made  necessary  owing 
to  the  heavy  additional  exi)ense  incurred  by  the  jiassenger  trade,  under  the  new 
law  requiring  steamers  to  carry  two  wireless  oi>erator8,  and  to  be  fitted  with  an 
auxiliary  from  October  1.  next.    Please  confirm. 

Yours,  truly.  A.  E.  Outerbridoe  &  Co. 

TESnHONY  OF  MB.  FRANSIIH  D.  KOONET,  VICE  PSESISENT 
AHB  GENERA!  MANAOEB  OF  THE  NEW  TOBK  &  POBTO  BICO 
STEAHSHIP  CO.  AITO  OENEBAL  MANAOEB  CLYDE  SANTO  DO- 
MINOO  LINE,  11  BBOADWAT,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer,  your 
address,  and  your  business  connections. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Franklin  I).  Mooney.  11  Broadway,  New  York;  vice 
president  and  general  manager  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co. ;  general  manager  Clyde  Santo  Domingo  Line. 

TTie  Chairman.  I  understand  you  want  to  make  the  preliminary 
statement    If  so,  Mr.  Mooney,  proceed. 

«7 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  as  well  as  my  own,  has 
been  before  your  committee,  I  should  like  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Early  in  1900  the  firm  of  Miller,  Bull  &  Knowlton,  composed  of 
Archibald  H.  Bull  and  Henry  T.  Knowlton,  was  in  the  ship  broker- 
age business  and  was  also  the  managing  agent  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

Differences  had  arisen  between  Messrs.  Bull  and  Knowlton  and 
thev  decided  to  separate. 

The  New  York.  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  desired  to  discontinue 
the  managing  agency  and  to  control  its  own  affairs  under  a  general 
manager. 

Messrs.  Bull  and  Knowlton  sold  out  their  interests  in  the  New 
York  c^  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co^  and  a  part  of  the  agreement  was 
that  neither  should  go  into  the  Forto  Rico  business  for  10  years. 
This  agreement  could  be  waived  bv  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Knowlton  it  was  waived,  and 
he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  company  in  May,  1900, 
and  sold  out  his  interest  in  Miller,  Bull  &  Knowlton  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bull. 

After  his  separation  from  Knowlton,  Bull  carried  on  business 
under  the  n-^nie  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co.,  and  organized  the  A.  H.  Bull 
Steamship  Co.  and  went  into  the  coastwise  business.  After  the  ex- 
pitjttion  of  the  10  years  he  entered  the  Porto  Rico  service  with  his 
jine  and  made  announcements  that  he  would  cut  the  rates  20  per 
cent. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1911  that  Mr.  Bull  started  his  service 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  for  some  time  after  that  we  ignored  his  competi- 
tion and  did  not  cut  rates,  but  later  found  it  necessary  to  take  steps 
to  meet  th>  competition,  which  we  did.  A  rate  war  ensued  and 
freiirhts  declined  to  an  unremunerative  basis,  and  have  continued 
so  to  this  day. 

Cn  November  17,  1911,  Mr.  Bull  called  at  my  office  and  explained 
that  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  Porto  Rico  busi- 
ness, having  been  in  it  previously,  and  he  had  therefore  started  his 
line  and  intended  to  continue.  He  said  he  did  not  want  a  rate  war, 
and  voluntarily  offered  to  limit  the  amount  of  tonnage  or  the  number 
of  sailings,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  provided,  however,  that  he 
should  enjoy  a  25  per  cent  "  differential." 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Twenty-five  per  cent  lower  rates  than  any  that  we 
might  name,  sir. 

1  replied  to  Mr.  Bull  that  I  was  very  srrry  he  felt  obliged  to  go 
into  the  business,  but  that  he,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  run  a  service  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that  we  had  no 
arrangen^ents  with  anybody,  nor  would  we  make  any. 

I  further  told  Mr.  Bull  tnat  in  my  judgment  his  proposition  was 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act,  as  it  was  in  restraint  of 
trade.  He  said  he  didn't  agree  with  me,  as  he  had  been  advised  by 
his  counsel  that  this  was  not  so.  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  conver- 
sation he  left  the  office,  but  returned  in  a  few  days  and  said  he  had 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  that  what  I  said  was  so,  but 
that  he  could  enter  into  a  "  gentleman's  agreement." 
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At  various  times  and  places  subsequently  he  talked  to  me  and  asked 
if  we  were  ready  to  accept  his  offer,  and  I  told  him  that  we  would 
enter  into  agreements  with  no  one,  but  that  if  he  had  ships  to  charter 
we  would  gladly  charter  them  at  any  time  we  needed  them,  giving 
him  the  current  rates.  He  said  he  would  not  charter  his  ships  to 
anyone ;  that  he  was  determined  to  operate  a  line  of  his  own. 

We  declined  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  with  him,  and  he 
finally  said  that  if  we  would  not  enter  into  an  arrangement,  then  we 
must  expect  a  fight,  and  that  he  would  cut  rates  until  we  recognized 
him. 

The  Chaikman.  What  lines  run  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  Insular  Line,  the  Red  D  Line,  the  Bull  Line, 
the  Benner  Line  of  sailing  vessels,  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  run  there  regularly — make  regular 
trips  on  schedules? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  In  addition  to  ours  and  the  Insular  Line  there  is  the 
Red  D  Line,  and  the  Bull  Line  sailing  perhaps  twice  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  this  Insular  Line.  How  is  it  owned 
and  managed,  and  who  are  the  officers? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  they  are  a  line  of  which  William  E.  Peck  &  Co.  are  general 
agents,  and  they  operate,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  chartered 
ships. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  own  any  ships? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Thej'  do  not,  as  I  understand  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  incorporated  company? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  believe  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Peck  is  the  president? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  do  not  even  know  who  the  officers  are,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  ships  regularly  to  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  They  have  been  doing  so  for  some  considerable  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  passenger  and  freight  business,  or  just 
freighters  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  They  oiDorate — all  their  ships  are  operated  as  freight 
ships  with  the  exception  of  one  which  they  have  under  charter;  I 
believe  it  is  the  S,  V,  LuckenhacK  which  has  accommodations  for 
perhaps  75  first-cabin  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  companies  carry  passengers? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  In  addition  to  our  own,  the  Red  D  Line,  and  this 
one  ship  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  operates  the  Red  D  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Bliss,  Wallett  &  Co.  are  the  general  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  incorporated  company? 

Mr.  M(X)NEY.  It  is  my  understanding  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  corporate  name? 

Mr.  M(X)NEY.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  to  the  committee  if  your  firm  or  line 
hi^  at  any  time  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  any 
understanding  or  understandings  with  any  of  these  lines  mentionedf, 
or  any  other  lines,  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic 
to  and  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico;  and,  if  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  and  the  understandings. 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  arrangement  either  as  to  frei^t  or  pas- 
sengers with  any  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  my  question — it  is  not  whether 
you  have  such  an  agreement,  but  have  you  had  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY,  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  any  other  line  with 
reference  to  the  division  of  traffic? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  many  ports  are  there  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Mooney.  We  run  regularly  to  from  three  to  seven,  but  there 
are  many  small  ports  which  we  occasionally  stop  at  when  sufficient 
cargo  offers — perhaps  15  would  cover 'the  total. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  has  there  been  between 
your  lines  and  any  one  of  the  other  lines  mentioned,  with  reference 
to  the  division  of  ports  that  you  will  enter? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  regulation  or  agreement  between 
them  regulating  the  time  and  number  of  sailings  between  any  desig- 
nated ports  in  I'orto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  is  none. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  or  understanding, 
whether  it  is  a  written  agreement,  verbal  agi'eement,  or  gentlemairs 
understanding,  expressed  by  letters,  or  in  any  other  wav,  fixing 
freight  rates  or  passenger  fares,  and  the  maintenance  ancl  change 
of  the  same  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  such  agreement  or  understanding, 
deferred  rebates,  or  other  privileges  and  advantages? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  As  between  yourselves  and  shippers? 

Mr.  Mooney.  We  have  none  between  others  nor  with  shippers.  I 
might  say,  however,  on  that  point,  sir,  we  have  special  contracts  with 
.shippers,  but  no  system  of  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sample  copies  of  those  contracts  show- 
ing the  different  forms  of  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  have,  sir,  here,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  each 
contract,  showing  the  foim  of  contract  in  existence  between  your- 
selves and  the  shippers.  We  do  not  want  all  the  contracts,  but  we 
want  every  different  form  of  contract  between  yourselves  and  the 
shippers. 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  think,  perhaps,  a  form  for  the  outward  and  a  form 
for  the  homeward  would  cover  that,  and  I  will  leave  them  with  the 
stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  Let  them  be  identified  as  exhibits. 

The  documents  here  submitted  by  the  witness  were  marked  by 
the  stenographer  "  Exhibit  No.  GO,"  and  are  as  follows:  « 

Exhibit  No.  65. 

Swift  &  Co.,  "  Ponce  "  Refrigkbator  Contract,  from  June,  1912,  to  May,  1918. 

Memornndum  of  agreement  made  at  New  York  this  23d  day  of  May,  1912, 
between  Swift  &  Co.,  hereinafter  called  the  "  Shipi^ers,**  and  the  New  York  it 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  hereinafter  called  the  "  Steamship  Company." 
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In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1  paid  by  each  to  the  other,  receipt  of  which 
by  each  of  the  parties  hereto  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  mutual  cov- 
enants herein  set  forth,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows : 

I.  The  Steamship  Company  agrees  that  during  the  life  of  tills  contract  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  specified  below  the  Shippers  are  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  both  ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  at  present  installed  on  the  steam- 
fihlp  Ponce,  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats  and  other  perishable  products 
of  the  Shippers,  at  the  rate  of  $700  per  trip,  from  New  Orleans,  T.a.,  to  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  (landed  on  dock  at  the  latter  port).  The  Shippers  agree  not  to 
ship  jinything  in  the  ice  boxes  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  boxes  them- 
selves, the  refrigerating  equipment,  or  the  vessel.  Also,  the  Ice  boxes  are  to  be 
«t  the  disposal  of  the  Steamship  Company  on  the  return  voyage  from  Porto 
Rico  to  New  Orleans. 

II.  This  contract  is  to  start  with  the  June,  1912,  sailing  of  the  Ponce  from 
New  Orleans  and  is  to  terminate  upon  delivery  of  the  contents  of  the  ice  boxes 
at  San  Juan  on  the  last  sailing  of  the  Ponce  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York 
in  May,  1913. 

III.  The  Steamship  Company  agrees  to  give  the  Shippers  monthly  sailings 
from  New  Orleans,  but  does  not  obligate  Itself  to  dispatch  the  Ponce  for  San 
Juan  direct,  but  will  have  the  vessel  call  at  that  port  as  soon  after  her  arrival 
oD  the  island  as  they  can  arrange.  The  Steamship  Company  further  reserves 
the  right  to  change  Its  present  schedule  of  sailings  for  the  Ponce,  should  cir- 
cumstances require  it;  but  should  it  be  arranged  that  tlie  Ponce  will  sail  from 
New  Orleans  more  often  than  once  a  month,  the  Shippers  are  to  have  the  use 
of  the  ice  boxes  the  same  as  though  she  were  dispatched  monthly,  the  rate  of 
freight  to  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  $700  per  trip. 

Th«  Steamship  Company  is  to  give  the  Shippers  10  days'  written  notice  of 
each  sailing  of  the  Ponce  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  the  Steamship  Company's  intention  to  operate  the 
Ponce  regularly  between  New  Orleans  and  Porto  Rico,  should  circumstances 
necessitate  her  being  ordered  to  New  York  for  one  trip,  the  Shippers  are  to 
have  the  option  of  using  her  ice  boxes  on  the  outward  voyage  from  New  York 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  from  New  Orleans.  Should  the 
Shippers  find  themselves  unable  to  use  the  ice  boxes  on  said  outward  voyage, 
they  may  so  notify  the  Steamship  Company  35  days  prior  to  the  date  of  sailing, 
and  no  expense  or  penalty  will  attach  to  their  failure  to  so  ship,  but  in  such 
an  event  the  Steamship  Company  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  said  ice 
boxes  on  the  aforesaid  voyage. 

If  mishap  to  one  of  the  steamship  company's  other  passenger  vessels,  or  some 
other  hapi)ening  of  serious  moment,  now  nnforeseen,  should  necessitate  the 
Ponce  being  diverted  to  the  steamship  company's  New  York  service  for  more 
than  one  trip,  the  shippers  are  to  have  the  option  of  continuing  this  agreement 
for  the  balance  of  the  period  It  Is  to  run  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
except  that  the  rate  of  freight  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  Should  the  shippers  desire  to  cancel  this  agreement  because  of  such 
diversion,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  expense  or  penalty. 

^IV.  The  steamship  company  further  agrees  to  keep  said  boxes  in  good  repair 
during  the  life  of  this  contract,  and  also  that  said  ice  boxes  shall  be  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  fresh  meats,  etc.,  when  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
shippers;  the  former  is  also  to  furnish  the  refrigeration  and  maintain  whatever 
temperature  is  desired  by  the  shippers.  The  shippers  are  to  load  the  boxes  at 
New  Orleans  under  their  own  supervision  and  with  their  own  employees,  and 
the  steamship  company  is  to  discharge  same  at  San  Juan  at  its  expense. 

V.  The  shippers  shall  pay  freight  on  the  Ice  boxes  for  each  trip  from  New 
Orleans,  whether  employed  or  not,  at  the  said  rate  of  $700  per  trip.  Freight 
under  this  agreement  is  to  be  paid  at  the  New  Orleans  ofllce  of  the  steamship 
company  within  three  days  after  steamer's  sailing. 

VI.  The  act  of  God,  adverse  winds,  restraint  of  princes  and  rulers,  the  Presi- 
dent's enemies,  fire,  pirates,  accidents  to  machinery  or  boilers,  and  all  other 
dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  of  whatever  nature 
and  kind  soever  during  the  said  voyages  always  excepted. 

And  each  shipment  shall  be  deemed  carried  in  respect  of  matters  not  herein 
provided  for  upon  the  terms  of  the  steamship  company's  regular  printed  form  of 
bill  of  lading,  whether  issiTed  or  not. 

VII.  If  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  the  operations  of  either 
party  should  be  interrupted  by  accidents,  strikes,  or  causes  beyond  their  con- 
trol, they  shall  not  be  held  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  conditions  as  long  as 
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tbe  said  cauaes  contiuue  to  exist;  but  ou  the  reeumption  of  operations  this 
contract  shall  again  be  in  forca 

VIII.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  shippers  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  for- 
warding via  steamers  of  other  lines  than  those  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Ck).  10  per  cent  of  all  their  provision  shipments  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto;  but  in  consideration  of  the  rate  named  hereunder  on  the 
Ponce's  refrigerators,  it  is  understood  that  during  the  life  of  this  agreem^it  all 
their  remaining  provision  cargo  is  to  be  shipped  by  the  steamship  compan;^*8 
vessels. 

IX.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  if  any  general  reduction  is  made  by 
the  steamship  company  in  its  present  freight  rates  on  commodities  handled  by 
the  shippers,  the  latter  are  to  have  the  proportionate  benefit  of  such  reduction 
during  the  period  for  which  it  is  in  force,  except  that  no  reduction  is  to  be  made 
in  the  rates  herein  named  on  the  Pot^^e's  refrigerator  sj^cb. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  companies  have  executed  this  agreement  in  dupli- 
cate the  day  and  year  Arst  above  written. 

Swift  &  Go,, 
By  A.  R.  Fay. 

The  Nbw  Yobk  A  Pono  Rico  Steamship  Go., 

By   PftANKLIN   D.    MOONET, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
Witnesws  : 

6B0.   D.   ClUASK. 

Jno.  B.  CaAic). 


Decembeb  6,  1912. 
Messrs.  Swift  v^  Ca).,  Chicago,  lU. 

Gentlemen  :  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  youx*6  of  the  30th  ultimo,  file  E-217» 
which  agrees  in  essential  with  the  writer's  conversation  with  your  Mr.  CSbaBe 
except  that  this  agreement  will  not  cancel  contract  now  existing. 

The  understanding  is  that  the  Porto  Rico  Line  will  transport  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  packing-bouse  products  shipped  by  Swift  &  Co.  from  New  York 
at  our  present  tariff  rate  less  25  per  cent,  and  Swift  &  Co.  reaffirms  agreement 
to  confine  to  our  line  not  less  than  90  i>er  cent  of  the  packing-house  products 
moving  to  Porto  Rico. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

General  Freight  Agent, 


PORTO   RICAN    CONTRACT. 

Chicago,  November  SO,  1912, 
Mr.  V.  K.  Hull, 

General  Freight  Agent,  AVrr  YorV  t(-  Poi'to  Rican  Steamship  Co, 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y.  • 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  confirm  our  telegram'  29th  instant,  advising  we  would 
accept  the  proposition  you  made  our  Mr.  Chase,  In  Now  York  ou  Monday,  that 
on  all  Porto  Rican  provisions  we  may  ship  via  your  steamers  frori  New  York 
from  date  to  end  of  December,  1913,  we  are  to  pay  you  your  present  tariff 
rates  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  it  is  further  understood  that  we  are  to  ship 
via  your  steamers  90  per  ccut  of  our  Porto  Rican  business.  This  new  arrange- 
ment to  cancel  any  previous  agreements  we  may  have  had  with  you. 

That  there  may  he  no  mUuHrterstauding,  won't  you  kindly  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter?  • 

Yours,  respectfully.  Swift  &  Co., 

Per  A.  R.  Fay. 

Mr.  Moon  BY.  Many  of  the  outward  fonns,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  in 
letter  form,  but  they  simply  differ  as  to  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  referring  to  them  in  detail,  give  us  the 
general  features  of  those  contracts — in  other  words,  do  you  give  one 
shipper  a  less  rate  than  any  other  shipper  under  any  conditions 
whatever? 
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Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  without  referring  to  any  detail,  give  us  the 
general  features  of  those  contracts — in  other  words,  do  you  give  one 
shipper  a  less  rate  than  another  shipper  under  any  conditions  what- 
ever? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yas,  sir ;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  f 

Mr.  MooNEY.  For  example,  we  have  contracts  for  the  carrying  of 
sugar.  We  have  one  contract  that  covers  a  period  of  three  years  or 
more,  which  averages  70,000  tons  of  sugar — from  50,000  to  70,000 
ions  of  sugar — originating  at  one  plantation  at  which  there  is  no 
ports  and  no  other  shipper  from  that  particular  place  in  the  island, 
bouthbound — meaning  from  the  States  to  Porto  Rico — we  have  made 
various  contracts  with  shippers  on  a  basis  of  regular  sailings,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  perhaps  six  months  or  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  a  given  time  does  a  large  shipper  get  a 
more  favorable  rate  than  a  smaller  shipper? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  all  shippers  get  a  more  favorable  rate  pos- 
sibly at  certain  times. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  a  particular  sailings  cargoes  going  in 
the  same  vessel  to  the  same  port,  of  the  same  commodity.  Does  one 
shipper  get  a  more  favorable  rate  than  another  and,  if  so,  under  what 
oooaitions? 

Mr.  Moon  BY.  Yes,  sir ;  he  may  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  As  I  say, 
there  are  times  when  our  rates,  because  of  competition  which  we 
meet,  are,  perhaps,  lower  tiian  the  tariff,  possibly  50  to  70  per  cent. 
The  shipper,  who  is  shipping  on  that  particular  steamer,  may  get 
50  to  70  per  cent.  We  have  other  contracts  with  shippers  tor  a 
period  of  a  year,  who  are  willing  to  make  it,  perhaps,  25  per  cent 
from  our  regular  tariff  on  which  we  guarantee  regular  sailings,  so 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  an  extra  discount.  He  wants  us  to  make 
a  contract  with  him  to  provide  regular  and  frequent  sailings. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  differences  in  rates  only  apply  to  cases 
where  you  have  a  contract  with  a  shipper  covering  a  definite  period, 
say  six  months  or  more,  and  providing  for  regular  sailings? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Unless  the  shipper  is  willing,  for  any  reason,  to  pay 
us  even  more  than  the  best  rate  we  can  get  at  the  time  the  ship  is 
sailing. 

The  Chairman.  A  shipper  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  that,  would 
he,  unless  there  was  some  special  inducement  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  He  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  For  instance,  there  are  times  when  there  is  a  com- 
modity that  must  move — ^machinery,  perhaps,  for  sugar  mills,  that 
is  urgently  needed.  Our  space  may  be  very  limited.  It  may  be  a 
peculiar  shipment  of  heavy  machinery — toilers,  engines,  pieces 
weighing  anywhere  from  2  to  20  tons — and  we  may  be  allowing  a 
discount  on  that  particular  steamer,  but  would  not  name  on  that  par- 
ticular shipment  the  lowest  discount. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  he  would 
rather  pay  the  higher  rate  than  to  wait  for  another  steamer? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  tariffs  between  New 
York  and  Porto  Rico? 
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Mr.  Hakdy.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  not  quite  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  as  to  whether  or  not,  the  conditions  being 
precisely  the  same,  you  ever  giv6  preference  to  one  shipper  over 
another  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  if  conditions  are  identically  the 
same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  man  with  20,000  tons  want- 
ing to  ship,  and  another  man  with  only  a  thousand  tons  and  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  a  distinction  except  the  amount 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Unless  it  be,  sir,  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
loading  of  it  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Porto  Rico,  for  example,  there 
are  many  places  where  we  load  sugar  where  the  absence  of  a  harbor 
would  prevent  our  loading  more  than  2,000  bags  a  day,  while  there- 
are  other  places  where  we  might  load  eight  or  ten  thousand  bags. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  suppose  you  are  in  the  same  harbor.  I  have 
freight  there  and  another  man  has  freight  there;  one  is  a  big  man 
and  the  other  is  a  little  man.  Do  you  ever  make  any  distinction 
between  the  two  men^Dn  account  of  the  quantity  of  the  shipment  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Take  the  case  I  put  of  20,000  tons  and  1,000  tons; 
that  is  the  only  difference  there  is  between  them.  What  amount 
of  difference  do  you  make  in  that  case? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  In  the  case  of  the  20,000  tons  perhaps  we  would 
name  a  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  1,000  tons  we  try  to  get  perhaps 
a  little  more  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  do  make  a  reduction  for  large 
quantities  ? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  the  names  of  the  shippers  that  get 
these  less  rates. 

Mr.  MooNBY.  'We  have  no  regular  tariff;  we  have  a  basic  tariff, 
and  we  make  our  rates  according  to  conditions  and  rates  naturally 
vary.  We  have  arrangements  with  a  great  many  shippers.  I  can 
give  you  a  list,  however,  of  those  with  whom  we  have  special  con- 
tracts, perhaps  9  or  10. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  identified  for  insertion  in  the  record. 

The  list  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "  Exhibit  No. 
67,"  and  is  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  67. 

American  Tobacco  Co. 

Daussa,  P.,  &  Co. 

Gonzalez  Padln  Co. 

Import  Packing  Co. 

National  Packing  Co. 

Ponce  Pier  Contract. 

Swift  &  Co. — Ice  box  via  Now  Orleans,  packing-house  producta 

Texas  Co. 

Norton  &  Son — Gunnies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  given  us  samples  of  the  contracts  with 
these  shippers  you  name? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  will,  sir;  in  fact,  it  is  attached  to  the  other  con- 
tract. May  I  ask  you  for  that  contract,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  the  form  of  the  contract,  but  I  think  it  has 
the  rates  in  it. 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  will  give  you  a  form  of  the  contract.  That  one  has 
our  rates  in  it,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it  if  I  may.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  disclose  the  rates. 

Mr.  BuRLiNOHAM.  Except  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Exactly.    I  think  it  is  in  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  putting  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  all  the  contracts  you  have  with 
shippers  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  I  have,  sir.  It  is  one  general  form;  there 
may  be  some  change  in  the  rates.  If  I  have  not,  1  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  These  all  relate  to  one  firm,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  form  of  contract  is  the  same  with 
all  others,  except  as  to  port  conditions  where  conditions  are  different. 

The  Chairman.  Different  contracts  may  quote  different  rates? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  brought  all  the  contracts  and  agree- 
ments and  other  documents  called  for  in  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  them  there? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  this  composes  all  of  them? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  pile  there? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  leave  them  with  the  committee,  and 
we  can  look  them  over.  .We  do  not  want  to  put  them  in  the  record, 
of  course. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  These  are  contracts.  Is  that  my  understanding  of 
what  you  wish? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  all  those  exhibits.  We  do  not  want  them 
identified  for  the  record. 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Most  of  these  are  copies.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  them  back  if  I  may,  but  should  be  glad  to  leave  them  here  for 
such  time  as  you  wish  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  rates  there,  please  leave  copies. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  contracts  that  I  did  not 
have  time  to  have  copies  made  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  objection  you  have  to  leaving  them  is  in 
leaving  those  with  the  rates  in? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  might  leave  copies  with  the  rates  left  out. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  this  whole  file. 

The  papers  referred  to  were  turned  over  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairai an.  Now,  from  the  reports  sent  us  by  the  Insular  Line 
and  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  we  find  that  the  rates  are  the  same 
by  both  lines  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico.  I  understood  you  to 
say,  however,  that  there  is  no  agreement  or  understanding  between 
your  line  and  that  line  with  rererence  to  rates? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  coincidence  if  you  can — why  the 
rates  are  the  same. 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  rates  are  the  same.  'We 
have  had  very  keen  competition.  Our  general  freight  agent  tells  me 
almost  daily  of  the  rates  made  by  others  which  we  are  obliged  to 
meet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  since  Bull  went  in  there,  but  prior 
to  that  time  didn't  you  and  the  Insular  Line  have  the  same  tariffs! 
Didn't  you  maintain  them  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico  unless  they 
were  changed  by  consent? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  since  the  inception  of  the  Insular  Line,  so 
far  as  I  know,  our  rates  have  not  been  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  the  rates  are  the  same  from  New  York  to 
Porto  Rico  on  like  commodities,  that  is  a  mere  coincidence.  You 
have  copies  of  their  tariffs,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Of  their  tariffs? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  copies  of  yours? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  presume  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  possession  of  youra  and  you  not 
get  possession  of  theirs? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  obtain  them  from  shippers 
and  then  quote  a  slightly  less  rate  than  our  tariffs  in  many  instances. 
Perhaps  in  some  they  quote  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  stronger  company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  we  are  the  older  company  and  we  have  more 
ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  it  that  if  you  and  they  have  no  agreement,  and 
you  and  the  Bull  Co.  have  no  agreement,  that  there  seems  to  bo 
so  much  more  of  a  state  of  warfare  between  yxm  and  the  Bull  Co. 
than  between  you  and  the  Insular  Line  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  sir,  when  the  Bull  Line  entered  the  field  they 
made  the  public  announcement  that  they  would  cut  our  rates,  as  per 
circular  which  I  will  give  to  the  stenographer — "  a  discount  from  our 
present  tariff  rates,  and  if  the  volume  of  business  given  us  c<»itinues 
to  improve  further  reductions  may  be  expected." 

The  paper  so  produced  by  the  witness  was  marked  "Exhibit  No. 
68,"  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  68. 

New  Yobk,  June  6,  19 it. 

Dear  Sirs:  Our  uext  sailing  wIU  be  the  steamship  Carolyn,  on  Saturday, 
June  17,  1911,  for  San  Juan.  Arecibo,  Mayaguez.  Ponce,  Arroyo,  Fajardo.  aiici 
any  other  port  where  sufficient  cargo  offers. 

We  wish  to  thanls  the  shippers  to  Porto  Rico  for  their  Uberal  patronage  and 
to  give  notice  that  commencing  with  the  steamship  Carolyn  we  will  make  a 
discount  from  oar  present  tariff  rates,  and  if  the  volume  of  business  gWen  us 
C(mtinues  to  Improve  further  reductions  may  be  expected  with  more  frequent 
sailings. 

Onr  reentry  in  the  Porto  Kiran  transportation  trade  has  secured  the  shippers 
lower  freight  rates  and  more  considerate  trentnient  from  all  lines.  Ther^ore 
simple  justice  entitles  us  to  a  fair  part  of  the  carrying  trade  between  New  York 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Were  we  to  withdraw  the  former  high  rates  and  conditions  would  imme- 
diately prevjiil :  thus  it  is  to  the  Interents  of  Porto  Rlcan  shippers  to  keep  the 
Bull  Line  going  by  continued  patronage. 
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The  eoonomical  management  of  our  buEineflfl  and  the  control  of  our  own 
steamers  enables  us  to  carry  freight  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Blco 
as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  others,  and  it  is  our  intention  of  so  doing  and  to 
meet  all  competition.  Therefore  our  mutual  interests  require  you  to  see  us 
before  making  your  freight  engagements. 

For  shipphig  permits  and  full  informutlon  as  to  freight  rates,  etc.,  apply  to 

A.  H.  Bull  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 

Mr.  Hardy,  llight  there.  They  issued  a  circular  in  which  they 
proposed  to  give  a  discount  from  the  present  tariff  rates.  Do  they 
i»y  your  tariff  rates,  or  the  Insular  Line's  tariff  rates? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  They  do  not  in  this  circular,  but  it  was  based  on  our 
tariff  rates,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  an  outsider  it  would  present  the  appearance  that 
the  Insular  Co.  and  your  company  had  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  They  would  expect  the  shippers  to  know  the  rates 
were  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  so  far  as  the  circular  is  concerned,  your  line's, 
the  Insular  Line's,  and  all  the  other  other  lines'  rates  would  appear  to 
be  the  same. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  circular  speaks  of  it  as  "  present  tariff  rates/* 
Taking  that  phrase  in  connection  with  that  circular,  if  your  rates 
and  the  Insular  Line  rates  were  the  same,  would  not  an  outsider  have 
reason  to  think  there  was  some  arrangement? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  would  think  he  would  have  good  reason  to  thii^k 
so,  if  that  was  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point:  I  have  before  me  both  the  rates 
which  were  furnished  by  the  New  York  &  Porto  Eico  Steamship  Co., 
11  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  also  the  rntes  of  the  Insular  Line, 
No.  16  Bread  Street,  New  York,  sent  in  reply  to  a  letter  asking  for 
the  current  rates.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Co.'s  rates  were 
furnished  on  August  29  and  the  Insular  Line's  rates  on  August  24. 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Of  this  year,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  1912.  Referring  to  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.'s  tariff,  the  heading  is  precisely  the  same.  Then, 
under  the  head  of  "goods,  how  charged,"  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  quotes  rates  on  annatlo,  per  100  pounds,  25 
cents ;  the  Insular  Line,  annatto,  per  100  pounds,  25  cents. 

On  the  next  item  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  quotes 
the  rate  on  bay  rum  in  hogslieads,  per  100  gallons  ggc,  $2.50;  bay 
rum,  HHDS. — is  that  hogsheads? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Per  110  gallons  ggc,  $2.50. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  quotes  a  rate  on  "  cof- 
fee in  bags,  per  100  pounds,  25  cents."  The  Insular  Line,  "coffee 
in  bags,  per  100  pounds,  25  cents." 

These  are  rates  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York  and,  by  comparison, 
item  after  item  is  identical  in  both  tariffs.  One  would  seem  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  other.  By  examination,  we  find  the  same  thing  true  in 
the  rates  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico.  Do  vou  think  the  com- 
mittee would  be  warranted  in  the  conclusion  tnat  both  companies 
were  maintaining  the  same  rates  by  agreement? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  rates  are  the  basic  rates. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  agree  on  basic  rates  or  any  other 
latest 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  a^ee  on  nothing,  sir;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  as  hard  to  solve  it,  whether  they  are  the 
basic  rates  or  the  actual  rates. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  are  the  basic  rates  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  The  rates  were  made  by  our  company;  but  when  a 
competitor  comes  into  the  field^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Insular  and  Bull 
Lines,  they  have  taken  our  tariffs  and  simply  reprinted  or  used  them 
as  the  basic  rates,  and  then  name  to  the  shipper  a  slightly  or  more, 
as  the  case  may  be,  greater  discount.  But  those  rates,  while  they  are 
the  tariff  rates,  are  not  in  effect  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Mr.  Hardv.  If  you  found  the  Insular  Line  naming  rates  cutting 
under  your  rates,  would  you  take  the  same  attitude  toward  them  as 
you  have  in  reference  to  the  Bull  Co.  and  proclaim  a  war?  Whether 
they  did  it  by  a  published  circular  or  by  a  private  cuting  under  you, 
you  would  soon  find  it  out,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  would  be  a  war? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  would  have  to  meet  the  rates  named  or  lose  the 
business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  if  you  had  declined  to  have  any  agreement  with 
Mr.  Bull,  it  would  have  been  all  right  if  he  had  simply  gone  on  and 
regarded  your  arrangement  of  rates? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  help  his  naming,  or  anyone 
else  naming,  the  same  rates  we  had. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  would  have  been  no  war  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  would  have  tried  to  get  all  the  business  we 
could,  based  on  a  superior  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  your  position,  you  assume  the  atti- 
tude that  you  fix  the  rates,  and  if  anjrbody  cuts  under  you,  there  is 
a  war? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  name  the  rates  originally,  and  if  they  do  not 
produce  the  business  we  have  to  shrink  the  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  you  should  see  any  difference  between  your 
arangement,  as  you  state,  and  the  Bull  and  Insular  Lines'  tariffs 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  would  meet  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  meet  it? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  still,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  course  of  con- 
duct between  you  and  the  other  lines  and  not  between  you  and  the 
Bull  Line  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  is  none  between  the  other  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  you  manage  to  meet  their  rates. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  meet  their  rates  and  we  would  meet  anybody 
else's  rates.  We  meet  the  Bull  Line's  rates,  and  we  have  to  do  so  to 
get  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  friction  with  the  Insular 
Line  in  the  cutting  of  the  rates? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  and  how  recently  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  cut  the  rates  continually,  and  they  meet  us 
right  along.    We  are  at  the  present  time  receiving  letters  from  the 
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shippers  and  others  that  they  are  naming  lower  rates,  and  we  must 
either  meet  them  or  lose  the  business.  I  have  several  letters  here,  if  I 
may  read  one  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  read  one  or  two  in  the  record. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Under  date  of  April  28,  1911,  the  following  letter 
was  addressed  to  V.  K.  Hull,  general  freight  agent,  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  by  Wilson  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Upon  receiving  our  Bs/L  this  week  we  note  that  you  have  charged  the  sftme 
rate  as  heretofore.  We  hare  continued  givhig  your  line  this  business,  but  it 
would  seem  when  we  can  make  shipments  via  other  lines  at  a  less  rate  that 
your  company  should  give  us  as  equally  a  low  one. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  in  reference  to  this? 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wilson  Bbos. 

The  letter  above  read  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  69,"  and  filed  with 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BuRLjNOHAM.  Was  the  Bull  Line  in  operation  then? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  believe  it  was,  sir.    In  fact,  I  am  sure  it  was. 
Here  is  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Martin,  of  San  Juan,  P.  R. : 

August  4,  1911. 
New  Yobk  &  Pobto  Rigo  Stea'Slship  Ck>., 

12  Broadway,  New  Yark. 

Deab  Sirs:  I  am  shipping  with  you  weekly.  I  am  payiug  you  more  freight 
than  anyone  in  my  line  of  goods — ^produce.  My  competitors  are  shipping  by  the 
Bull  and  Insular  Lines  and  getting  60  per  cent  cut  in  freight  rates.  Now,  do 
jou  think  I  can  stand  that  very  long?  It  looks  to  me  that  if  I  want  to  continue 
in  business  and  to  so  continue  I  must  meet  competition,  and  the  only  way  to 
meet  it  is  to  ship  by  the  other  lines.  This  means  that  a  sack  of  potatoes  by 
j^our  line  is  50  cents  and  on  other  lines  is  20  cents.  I  don't  want  to  go  ta  the 
•other  lines,  but  the  price  is  driving  me  there.    I^t  me  hear  from  you. 

The  letter  above  read  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  70,"  and  filed  with 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  letter  complaining  of  the  Insular 
Line  rates  before  the  Bull  Co.  entered  the  business  ?  ^ 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  with  me,  but  we  can  easily 
produce  the  statements  of  many  shippers  prior  to  that  time.  I  just 
gathered  up  two  or  three  of  these. 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  reference  to  this  last  letter,  the  correspondent 
mentions  that  his  competitors  are  getting  their  goods  carried  at  60 
per  cent  less  than  your  rates. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Could  your  competitor  carry  those  articles  at  60  per 
cent  less  without  carrying  them  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  he  continued  to  carry  them  at  60  per  cent  less,  it 
would  eventually  use  up  his  capital? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  it  would  if  all  of  his  business  was  on  that 

basis. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  it  were  true,  then,  you  have  no  particular  fear  of 
competition  from  him  ultimately? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  If  he  chose  to  make  the  rate  so  unremunerative  as 
not  to  be  able  to  continue,  he  naturally  must  cease. 

Thereupon,  at  11.28  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTBR  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recCvSs  the  committee  assembled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mooney,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  I  can  make  as  clear  as  I  pos- 
siWy  can  the  question  of  tariffs  and  rates,  which  I  think  was  under 
discussion  when  we  discontinued  this  noon,  I  would  like  to  sav  that 
the  New  York  &  Porto  Kico  Steamship  Co.  was  the  original  line  to 
Porto  RicOj  we  having  operated  there  for  perhaps  a  little  over  20 
years ;  the  Insular  Line  and  the  Bull  Line  having  come  in,  the  former 
about  five  years  ago,  and  the  latter  two  years  ago,  and  simply  adopted 
our  freight  tarins,  which  they  distributed,  having  obtained  copies 
from  shippers  or  elsewhere,  as  a  matter  oi  convenience,  and  it  has 
not  the  slightest  significance;  in  other  words,  we  never  had,  nor  do 
we  now  have  any  arrangements  or  agreements  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  either  of  the  other  lines.  I  was  afraid  perhaps  I  had 
not  made  that  clear  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
just  as  much  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  a  "  gentleman's  agreement "  ? 

Mr.  MuoNEY.  Not  even  a  "  gentleman's  agreement,"  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  common  in  the  personnel  of 
the  different  lines;  for  instance,  between  the  Insular  Line  or  your 
line,  in  ownership  or  control? 

Mr.  Mooney.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tliere  any  common  ownership  as  between  your 
line — ^you  have  mentioned  two  or  three  of  the  lines — the  Red  Star, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Mooney.  The  Red  D  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Red  D.. 

Mr.  Mooney.  There  is  not.  We  have  no  interest,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  other  line  that  operates  to  and  from  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  not  directors  in  common? 

Mr.  Mooney.  We  have  no  interlocking  directories,  if  I  may  use 
that  word. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  men  who  own  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Co.  do  not  own  any  interest  in  any  of  these  other  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mean  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  simply  confined  to  that  one  company? 

Mr.  Mooney.  To  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamsnip  Co.  o&ly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Henry  R.  Mallory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  American  corporation? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  under  the  laws  of  what  State? 

Mr.  Mooney.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  what  capital? 

Mr.  Mooney.  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  does  the  company  own  aad 
operate  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  own  to-day  14,  and  during  the  busy  season 
operate  anywhere  from  14  to  20. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  14  and  operate  them? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  then  when  the  increase  comes  you  operate 
chartered  vessels? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  During  the  sugar  season,  when  the  crops  are  moving, 
we  charter  other  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  say  $50,000  capital  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  undercapitalized,  then  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  that  is  the  operating  company, 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  is  it  that  owns  these  ^ips? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  parent  company  is  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  of  Maine,  and  we  charter  our  ships  from  the  parent 
company,  they  being  merely  a  financial  company. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  14  vessels  owned  by  the  par- 
ent company? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Offhand,  I  should  say  about  a  little  over  50,000  tons. 

Mr.  Post.  What  does  your  going  freight  consist  of? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Consists  of  machinery,  packing-house  products,  dry 
goods,  rice,  flour,  furniture,  and  general  cargo  of  every  description^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  this  parent  company,  of  Maine?  What  is  its 
business? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Merely  a  financial  company  owning  the  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  one  company  to  own 
the  ships  and  another  to  run  them  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  only  answer  that  I  can  give  to  that,  sir,  is  that  it 
is  merely  for  a  financial  company,  owning  the  ships,  and  the  operat- 
ing company — the  New  York  company — ^so  that  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  financial  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  capital  of  this  parent  company  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  own  any  other  vessels  except  those  that  you 
charter? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir ^  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Eight  millions  of  capital  for  these  14  vessels  and  their 
properties  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  other  properties  have  they  jgot? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  will  correct  that  statement.  The  New  York  com- 
pany owns  a  pier  in  Porto  Rico,  but  the  parent  company  owns  noth- 
ing but  the  ships  and  good  will  and  fixtures,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  the  parent  company  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of 
Maine. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  they  have  the  same  directors  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.  They  have  the  same  directors, 
but  not  so  many  in' the  operating  company.^  There  are  but  four  in 
tiie  operating  company,  and,  I  think,  seven  in  the  holding  or  parent 
company. 

Mr.  Thayer.  The  four  directors  in  the  operating  company  are  m 
the  parent  company  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  In  the  parent  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  kind  of  an  organization  within  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  The  four  directors  of  the  operat- 
ing c<Mnpany  are  four  directors  m  the  parent  company. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Yon  can  give  us  no  reason  for  that  dual  organization? 

Mr.  MooNKY.  P^xcept,  originallv,  T  suppose  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  any  relation  between  either  one  of 
those  companies  and  the  Atlantic,  Ghilf  &  West  Indies  Steamship 
Co.? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yas,  sir;  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 
of  Maine,  is  owned  by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  parmit  company? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  A  West  Indies  SteamshipCo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  does  anybody  own  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  A  West 
Ihdies  Ca.  ?  [Laughter.}  We  want  to  get  the  end  of  it.  Who  owns 
that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  An-  endless-chain  proposition  t 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooNiEY.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  A  W^  Indies  Steamship  Co. 
owns  tfie  entire  stock  of  the  New  York-  ft  Porto  Kico  Steamship  Co., 
of*  Maine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  what  other  companies  do  they  own? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  Atlanta,  Gulf  *  West  Indies  Coi  ? 

Mr.  Harht.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  they  own  the  Mallory  Line,  the  Clyde  Line, 
and<  the  New  York  A  Cuba  Mail,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am 
not  a  director  in*  that. 

Dr.  HuEBN«R.  The  Texas  City  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  who  owns  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.? 
You  have  got  to  the  men  higher  up  when  you  get  to  themt 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
Indies  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  MooNHY.  Well,  I  can  not  sav,  exactly.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  is  $30,000,000,  but  I  can  not  answer  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
Indies  Steamship  Co.    I  am  not  an  officer  of  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  back  to  the  parent  of  all,  and  what 
relations,  if  any,  are  there  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  None  whatsoever,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  relation  between  any  of  the  subsidiary 
tines  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  ft  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  and  the 
Insular  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Mr.  Hugh  II.  Harrison  aoy  connection  in  any 
way  with  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  or  the 
Poi'to  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  of  New  York  or  Maine? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  He  is  not  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  way  with  any  of  the  companies  that  you  mentioned. 

The  (/iiAiRMAN.  Is  that  true  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Phillips? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  equallv  true  of  him,  also. 

ITie  (Chairman  .  Robert  W.  McNeal  f 

Mr.  MooNWY.  Likewise.  I  have  never  heard  the  gentleman's  name 
before,  but  I  know  he  has  no  intepest  with  us  or  we  with  Mm  in  any 
way. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  concern  or  cor- 
poration— the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  know  there  is  such  a  concern,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  name  you  would  not  associate  with  the 
steamship  business,  would  you? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Naturally,  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  with  reference  to 
Porto  Eico  matter,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Th»  charge  has  been  made  here  that  the  ships  of 
the  Insular  Line  were  used  by  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  in  that 
trade  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  as  fighting  ships.  What  do 
you  know  of  that,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Moon  BY.  That  is  absolutely  untinie,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  far  as  your  company  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  mean  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  can  answer 
only  for  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trades  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Mooney.  As  an  officer  of  an  operating  company? 

The  Chairman.  As  a  company ;  that  is,  the  Porto  Kico  Steamship 
Co. 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Oh,  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  We  are  enga^d 
in  no  other  trade  except  the  Porto  Rico  trade,  but  we  use  our  ^ps 
along  the  coast  in  the  dull  season,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 
We  recently  have  sent  one  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  are  you  an  officer  or  di- 
rector in? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  I  said  this  morning,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  say 
now :  The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail,  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.,  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  both  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  steamship  com- 
panies, and  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Clyde  Santo  Domingo  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  line  operating  to  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes;  it  is;  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  your  company 
and  those  operating  to  Haiti,  whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  as  re- 
gards either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States 
to  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  can  answer  that  as  I  did  the  other:  We* have  no 
arrangements,  directly  or  indirectly,  written,  oral,  or  otherwise,  with 
any  other  line  or  lines  operating  to  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  ships  there? 
That  is  the  onlv  line  that  is  operating  ships  to  Santo  Domingo  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  has  been  operating 
there  for  over  30  yeai'S.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  it  for  the  last  five 
.years.  During  the  period  of  30  years  and  more  there  has  been  com- 
petition at  various  times,  other  lines  operating  for  a  short  time;  and 
we  have  direct  competition,  of  course,  with  European  ports. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  other  line  operating  to  Santo 
Domingo  since  you  have  had  charge  of  the  line?  i 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  one  line  called  the  Dominican 
Line,  I  believe,  which  chartered  oi>e  ship  and  ran^  here  for  a  short 
time,  operated  oy  two  or  three  merchants  in  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  understanding  between  your  company 
and  any  other  company  that  you  shall  have  that  trade  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  right  to  that  territory  is  not  challenged 
by  anyone  else  and  has  not  been  since  you  have  been  connected  with 
the  company  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Except  in  the  instances  that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairaian.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  arrange- 
ment in  the  past  by  which  you  were  to  have  the  exclusive  entry  to 
Dominican  ports? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  within  my  time ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  with- 
in the  time  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  do  you  operate  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo? 

Im'.  MooNEY.  Just  now,  three  American  ships.  We  own  and  oper- 
ate 10  ships  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  a  regular  service? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  give  a  regular  service — freight  service — 
and  additional  freight  ships  to  meet  the  situation,  cargo,  both  north 
and  south. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  mail  also? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  carry  mail  under  the  usual  ocean 
postage  arrangement,  but  without  any  contract  with  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  international  agreement? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  your  ships  are  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Three  are  under  the  American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  What  three  are  they? 

Mr.  MooNEr.  The  three  we  operate  are  the  Seminole^  the  Algon- 
quin^ and  the  Cherok^,e,  During  the  winter  season  sometimes  the 
Cherokee  is  temporarily  withdrawn  to  make  some  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  excursions  vessels  you  mention? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  They  are  regular  liners  engaged  in  the  freight  and 
passenger  trade.  We  have  a  regular  schedule  leaving  here  twice  a 
month — generally  every  10  days.  We  visit  all  the  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo,  stopping  at  Turks  Island  on  the  way  south. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  a  service  from  New  Orleans  to 
Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  Porto  Rico  lines  run  from  Galveston,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Port  Arthur  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  The  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  operates  those 
ships? 

Mr.  MooNEr.  Those  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  regular  service  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  a  regular  service  from  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  a  month  are  your  sailings? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  About  from  two  to  five.  Just  now  we  operate  four 
ships  a  month  out  of  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico;  and  one  or  two 
ships  a  month  out  of  Galveston  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  out  of  New  Orleans  to 
Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  None  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  Galveston? 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  None,  just  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  any  other  company  or  companies  with  reference  to  that 
trade  out  of  New  Orleans  to  Forto  Rico,  or  out  of  Galveston  to  Porto 
Rico,  or  out  of  Texas  City? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  arrangements  or  agreements  there  or 
anywhere  else,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company,  or  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
India  Steamship  Co.,  or  the  parent  company,  or  any  of  its  subsid- 
iaries, to  your  knowledge,  a  member  of  any  conference  ? 

Mr.  Moon  BY.  We  are  members,  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.,  of  a  conference  or  at  least  an  association  in  New  Orleans. 
I  will  have  to  look  it  up:  I  think  it  is  in  my  report  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  distribution  oi  territory  or  the  fixing  of  rates,  or  anything 
of  that  nature;  but  deals  with  thmgs  in  common,  bills  of  lading,  re- 
ceipts, and  so  forth. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Gulf  Freight  Conference  ? 

Mr.  MooNEr.  The  Gulf  Freight  Conference,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  this  is  the  only  line  operating  out  of  New 
Orleans  and  out  of  Galveston  to  Porto  Rico,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  you  to  be  in  any  conference — this  Gulf  Freight  Conference,  I  be- 
lieve they  call  it. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Merely  for  educational  purposes  or  information. 
We  have  our  agent  there  representing  us.  general  subjects  are  taken 
up — bills  of  lading,  receipts,  dock  questions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
All  steamship  companies,  or  most  all,  I  think,  are  members  there  at 
New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  they  want  uniform  bills  of  lad- 
ing? That  is,  as  far  as  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  company 
and  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  all  use  the  same  bill  of  lading  or  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  That  relates,  rather,  to  the  liability  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  shipper  and  vice  versa? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Exactly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  uniform  bills? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Just  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  a  shipper  shipping 
with  us  knows  he  is  getting  exactly  what  he  would  with  any  other 
line,  or  the  reverse. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  any  other  trade? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Or  in  any  other  trade ;  exactly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  initiative  in  making  overtures  to 
Bull  &  Co.,  with  reference  to  the  Porto  Rican  trade? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  I  explained  that  in  my  state- 
ment this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought.  I  understood  your  state- 
ment to  be  to  the  effect  that  Bull  came  to  you  and  made  tlie  over- 
tures to  you 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Voluntarily,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continumg).  That  he  was  ready  to  come  in  if  he 
could  effect  an  amicable  working  agreement  with  you? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  And  you  rejected  all  overtures,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  people  of  Porto  Ridb  are  getting  the  benefit? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir;  the  shippers  are  enjoying  it. 
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The  Chairman.  We  understood  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bull 
that  you  threatened  him  that  if  he  entered  into  the  Porto  Rican 
trade  you  would  turn  around  and  enter  into  competition  with  him  in 
the  coastwise  trade;  tell  the  committee  whether  any  such  threat  as 
that  was  made  by  you? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  been  in  the  coastwise  trade  for  a  ^eat 
many  years,  using  our  ships  there  when  there  is  not  any  business 
offering  in  Porto  Kico,  practically  during  the  off  season,  or  when  the 
sugar  crop  is  at  its  minimum  and  is  not  moving  north.  We  have  to 
charter  our  ships  in  the  coastwise  business — ^bulk  business  princi- 
pally— and  tlie  new  ships,  the  four  which  we  have  built  in  the  last 
two  years,  while  thev  are  built  with  the  idea  of  using  them  practi- 
cally in  tne  Porto  llican  trade,  they  are  especially  adapted  to  all 
bulk  business.  We  have  been  in  that  trade  for  some  time,  and  I  told 
Mr.  Bull  at  that  time  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  whv  we 
should  not  continue  in  that  trade,  and  we  were  going  to  build  ships 
to  be  in  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  testimony  also  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Luckenbach,  that  he  was  also  in  it — I  do  not  recall  just  when — ^bnt  he 
was  threatening  to  go  into  the  Porto  Rican  trade,  and  that  you 
effected  an  amicable  arrangement  with  him  by  which  you  charter 
several  of  his  ships — it  is  my  recollection  he  said  three,  and  I  think 
the  record  shows  that — at  a  very  remunerative  price  in  order  to  keep 
him  out,  and  with  the  agreement  that  he  will  not  come  into  that 
trade. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Is  not  that  the  testimony  in  connection  with  the 
Insular  Line?  We  have  never  made  any  proposition  with  Mr. 
Luckenbach  to  use  any  of  his  ships. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be.  As  I  remember,  the  testimony  says 
that  somebody  chartered  Luckenbach's  ships  in  the  Porto  Kican 
trade.     You  say  it  is  not  your  company? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir:  but  I  did  say  this  morning  that  Lucken- 
bach's ships  were  employed  by  the  Insular  Line.  Under  what  ar- 
rangement, of  course,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  relations  have  you  with  any  railroad  or 
railroads — ^American  railroads? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  relations  of  any  kind  with  railroads 
as  to  freight  or  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  prorating  privilege? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  do  not  prorate  with  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  take  the  freight  as  it  is  tendered  on  the 
docks  at  New  York  and  carry  it  to  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Moo>EY.  Port-to-port  business  exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  them  by  which 
you  should  have  an  exclusive  dock  privilege  at  any  pier  in  New 
York,  which  excludes  Mr.  Bull  or  anyone  who  is  engaged  in  the 
Porto  Rican  trade?  Have  the  railroads  ^ven  you  any  exclusive 
advantage  over  him  in  the  matter  of  loading  and  unloading  your 

ships? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  lease  our  piers,  35  and  84  Atlantic  Basin,  in 
Brooklyn,  from  the  New  York  Dock  Co.  We  have  always  docked 
our  ships  in  Brooklyn  at  the  piers  of  the  New  York  Dock  Co.  We 
have  no  arrangement  with  the  railroads  or  otherwise  for  the  «x- 
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elusive  use  of  any  piers.  We  lease  those  piei-s  entirely,  and  anyone 
else  can  do  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  belong  to  the  city,  or  is  the  New  York 
Dock  Co.  a  private  corporation  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes:  tiiat  is  a  private  corporation,  and  they  have 
piers  to  rent  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  advantage  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  MooxEY.  Not  tlie  slightest.  We  have  always  done  business  in 
Brooklyn.  While  we  would  like  to  do  business  on  Manhattan 
Island,  we  do  our  business  in  Brooklyn  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  give  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  We  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  rates  from  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
and  Port  Arthur  compare  with  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Porto 
Bico? 

Mr.  MooxBY.  The  rates  from   New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico  are 

Jrobably  about  15  per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  fi*om  New  York  to 
*orto  Rico.  The  i^ates  from  Port  Arthur  and  Galveston  to  Porto 
Rico  average,  perhaps,  20  per  cent  higlier  than  tlie  New  York  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  is  that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  distance  is  greater  in  both  instances.  The 
volume  of  business  is  less,  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  increased  in 
nearly  every  way.  It  costs  us  more  for  bunker  coal  and  the  dock 
facilities  at  Galveston  cost  us  very  nuich  more.  I  think  I  can  give 
you  the  mileage,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooKEY.  One  thousand  three  hundretl  and  eighty  from  New 
York,  to  San  Juan,  P.  R..  and  about  1,500  from  New  Orleans  to 
Porto  Rico — San  Juan;  and  about  1,800  from  Galveston.  That  is 
as  near  as  I  can  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  foui-  hundred  and  eighty-two  you 
say,  from 

Mr.  MooNBY.  From  New  Orleans  to  San  Juan  about  1,480  miles — 
nautical  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  in  distance  would  be  negligible  if 
the  other  conditions  were  the  same,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  If  there  were  a  considerable  voluine,  perhaps  the 
rates  would  be  more  nearly  on  a  parity. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  commodities  are  carried  from  New 
Orleans  to  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Principally  rice,  floor,  paoking-house  products,  ^ma- 
chinery,  and  general  cargo;  not  quite  as  much,  however,  as  moves 
from  New  York ;  also  oil  out  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chaikman.  Take  rice ;  what  is  the  rate  from  New  Orieans  to 
Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Twenty  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  I  think;  my  tariff 
is  there.     I  think  I  am  right  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  out  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  it  is  at  present  17  or  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  Galveston? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Five  cents  higher,  as  I  remember;  27  cents,  I  think, 
out  of  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  return  cargo  from  Porto  Rico  what  per 
cent  of  your  cargo  is  contract  cargo? 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  I  should  think  easily  85  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  does  that  consist  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Principally  sugar,  sir.  We  carried  last  year  200,000 
tons.  Fruit  and  tobacco  follow  next  in  the  line  of  quantity.  The 
other  commodities  mentioned  move  only  in  very  small  parcels. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York  to  Porto  Rico  what  per  cent  of 
the  cargo  is  contract  trade? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  A  very  small  proportion,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  About  what? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Oh,  I  should  think  10  per  cent  would  be  pretty  large. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  vessels  full  going  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are,  but  during 
other  seasons  we  go  out  with  a  third  or  a  half.  In  fact,  our  ship  that 
sails  to-morrow  has  perhaps  less  than  a  half  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  your  contracts  with  shippers  northr 
ward  from  Porto  Rico,  do  they  include  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  shipper  must  patronize  your  line  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  MooNET.  When  we  make  a  contract,  principally  on  sugar,  if 
that  is  the  only  contract  trade  we  have  north,  we  contract  for  the 
output  of  an  entire  central  or  mill,  as  appears  from  the  copies  of  the 
agreement  T  left  with  you  this  morning,  there  being  no  other  shipper 
in  many  of  those  places,  merely  a  plantation  or  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  at  different  points  in  Porto  Rico  where 
there  are  plantations  for  your  freight  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  at  some  points  there  are  no  ship- 
ping facilities — no  facilities  for  loading  the  sugar.  It  costs  very 
much  more  at  some  places  to  load  sugar  than  at  others,  but  you  aim 
to  go  around  and  gather  up  the  sugar  from  the  different  plantations 
where  it  is  possible? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  would  like  to  explain  just  a  little  on  that  point. 
There  are  but  two  ports  at  which  there  are  piers  in  Porto  Rico — San 
Juan,  and  a  pier  at  the  Guanica  Central,  at  a  port  called  Guanica  on 
the  south  side.  At  all  other  ports  the  cargo  is  discharged  into  lighters, 
where  many  times  we  are  unable  to  discharge  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  sea.  At  other  ports  we  discharge  in  the  open  roadsteads  where 
there  is  no  harbor.  In  those  ports  we  sometimes  have  to  go  back  two 
or  three  times  for  the  same  cargo,  being  unable  to  land  it  because  of 
weather  and  sea  conditions.  In  only  two  ports  can  we  discharge  at 
docks,  and  that  regulates  the  rate  northbound  and  southbound  in 
many  instances,  because  the  conditions  are  entirely  unlike. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Insular  Line  and  the  JPorto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  carry  the  same  general  class  of  cargo? 

Mr.  MooNKY.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  lines  operating,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  Red  D  Line,  who  carry  no  sugar  at  all,  all  carry 
pretty  much  the  same  class  of  cargo  both  north  and  southboimd. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  does  not  the  Red  D  carry  sugar  north  ? 

Mr.  MooNKY.  Because  their  line  is  principally  between  New  York 
and  South  America,  Venezuela,  and  other  ports,  and  they  just  stop 
in  at  a  given  port  northbound  and  southbound  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
carry  a  very  limited  quantity  of  cargo,  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  tons ;  and  their  principal  cargo  north  is  coffee,  and  it 
i«  undesirable  to  load  raw  sugar  in  the  same  compartment  with  coffee. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  not  carry  sugar  because  of  its  objection- 
ableness 

Mr.  MooNEY.  To  the  other  cargo;  yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
have  not  made  myself  clear,  or  you  need  me  at  any  time  further, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  appear. 

Mr.  Hardt.   lou  say  you  give  no  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  We  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  that,  you  mean  you  do  not  give  bills  of  lading  to 
anv  interior  points? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  do  not ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  no  understanding  at  all  by  which  you  can 
prorate  with  one  of  tne  railroads? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  prorating;  our  business  is  strictly  a 
port-to-port  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  owners  are  the  owners  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  Maine ;  are  they  railroad  people  as  well 
as  steamship  people  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  merely  a  holding  company;  they  do  abso- 
lutely a  steamship  business;  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  with  reference  to  your  company  at  New  York? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  And  our  company  of  Maine,  also.  They  are  merely 
r.  holding  company  for  steamsnips,  and  have  to  do  with  the  operating 
of  a  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  get  into  this  higher-up  concern 

Mr.  MooNEY.  It  is  only  a  steamship  company,  and  has  notliiug  to 
do  with  railroads. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  company,  then,  is  strictly  out  on  the  ocean  i 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  weeks  that  Bull  has  sailings 
to  Porto  Rico  that  you  cut  your  rates  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  meet  the  rates  on  every  week  or  any  time  to  get 
the  cargo.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  the  Bull 
Line  or  the  Insular  Line,  cr  anybody  else,  in  order  to  get  the  cargo 
we  meet  the  rates,  if  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  cargo,  or 
else  do  not  make  the  rate,  and  naturally  do  not  get  the  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Thank  you. 

TESTIKONT  OF  CHESTEB  B.  KELLOGG,  GENERAL  FBEIGHT 
AGEirr  MTJNSONS  STEAMSHIF  UNE,  82  BEAVEB  STBEET,  NEW 
TOBK,  N.  T. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  name,  address,  and 
your  business  relations  with  anv  steamship  company  or  companies? 

Mr.  Kelloqq.  Chester  B.  Kellogg,  82  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
general  freight  agent,  in  charge  of  all  general  cargo  southbound  on 
the  Munson  Line  routes,  and  on  lines  for  which  we  are  agents. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  they? 

Mr.  Kellog^j.  The  Boston-Havana  Steamship  Line,  and  the 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  last? 

Mr.  Kellooo.  Compania  Maritina  Cubana — the  steampship  com- 
pany of  Cuba. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  one  you  finst  named  there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Munson  Steamship  Line.  We  operate  a  line 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Uraguay  and  Argentina,  and  from  Mobile, 
Ala.,  to  Cuban  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  company  up.  The  Munson  Line  is  a 
corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  what  State  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  State  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital? 

Mr.  Kellog.  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  just  what  the  capital  is. 
I  think  it  is  about  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  aare  owned  by  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  directly  by  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  directly  by  the  line ;  we  charter  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  The  ships  are  all  charteped? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Chartered  ships. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  are  they  chartered? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  From  foreign  owners  mostly — British,  Norwegian, 
German,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able  to  charter  American  steamers 
lately  because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  tonnage  the  world  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  principally  do  you  charterr  from  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  charter  from  New  York  brokers  who  repneaent 
numerous  owners  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Their  ships  are  all  operated  under  the  fomgn 
fla^? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  All  under  the  f oreigp  flag,  except  the  few  we  ^nav 
charter  of  American  steamers  from  time  to  time  as  the  market  wifl 
allow. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  line  out  of  Mobile.  What  lines 
do  you  operate  out  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  agents  out  of  New  York  for  the  Oompunia 
Maritina  Cubana,  and  we  operate  tramp  service  from  New  York. 
We  operate  tramp  steamers  in  and  out  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  in  Cuba  do  you  operate  your  ships 
to? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Under  the  head  of  the  New  York  service? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua.  Caibarien,  Nuevitas, 
Chapaim^  Puerto  Padre,  Gibara,  and  Nipe  Bay. 

The  Ohairm AN.  Are  there  any  othei'  lines  "between  New  York  and 
those  ports  that  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.  stops  at  the  West 
Indies  at  the  port  of  Nipe  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  one  to  that  port? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  only  one  to  that  port.  There  is  another 
line,  with  irregular  servi(»e,  that  touches  most  any  port  they  can 
get  cargo  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  commodities  do  vou  handle  out  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  all  kinds  of  commodities.  A  great  many  food 
supplies,  like  flour,  packing-house  products,  grain,  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware, iron,  steel,  machinery,  and  railroad  material. 
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The  Chaibman.  Jb  there  any  understanding  or  agreement,  either 
in  writing  or  otherwise,  between  your  line  and  the  Royal  Steam 
Packet  Co.  with  reference  to  the  port  of  Antilla  ? 

Mr.  Kklloog.  There  is  none;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  ascertained  on  investigation  that  the  rates 
of  the  two  lines  to  this  port  are  identical.  Is  this  another  case  wfa^e 
the  smaller  follows  the  rates  of  the  larger? 

Mr.  E^ELLOQG.  We  have  been  operating  into  Nipe  Bay  ever  since 
it  became  a  port.  The  Royal  Mail  started  in  there  possibly  a  comple 
years  ago,  in  order  to  add  a  little  freight  to  their  West  Indian  service, 
and  naturally  they  followed  our  rates.  They  go  so  far  as  to  ask  us 
whether  our  rates  are  being  maintained  in  some  cases  where  shippers 
have  claimed  that  they  have  had  lower  rates. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  agreement  between  you  to  maintain 
those  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  agreement  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  or  gentleman's  agree- 
ment or  oitherwise? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None,  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  To  maintain  rates  or  fix  rates  ? 

Mr.  KsTLixiGG.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  they  ask  you  if  your  rates  are  being  maintained,, 
do  you  not  understand  that  is  an  intimation  that  they  want  to  know 
whether  you  are  fighting  their  rates  and  expressing  -their  purpose 
io  stand  by  their  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Naturally,  the  relations  would  be  friendly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  implied  understanding  in  that  very  question  is 
that  they  are  maintaining  rates? 

Mr.  KjiUiOGG.  We  would  naturally  think  that  they  were  maintain- 
ing :these  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  way  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  can  not  always  find  that  they  are;  we  sometimes 
beJdeve  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate  tibey  leaa  you  to  infer  by  these  very  quofls- 
tions  that  they  are  maintaining  your  ratas? 

Mr.  Kkuuogg,  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate  they  lead  you  to  infer  by  these  very  ques- 
tions that  they  are  maintaining  your  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  ri^t;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  your  reply  lets  them  know  whether  you  are  stand- 
ing straight  or  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Post.  It  really  amounts  to  an  agreement,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelix)gg.  There  has  no  agreement  ever  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  Post.  You  mean  a  written  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  oral  agreement  has  been  entered  into.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  an  evolution  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  steamship  busi- 
ness, but  everywhere  else. 

Mr.  Post.  Just  naturally  settling  down  into  the  same  gait? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chahibian.  The  Munson  Line  sends  the  tariff  from  New  York 
to  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Isabella,  De  Sagua,  Caibairen,  Nuevitas,  and 
Gibara.    Now,  these  ports,  it  seems,  are  not  entered  or  referred  to  by 
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any  other  line  operating  from  New  York  to  Cuba — not  referred  to  in 
any  other  tariffs  or  any  other  line  operated  from  New  York  to  Cuba. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ^unson  rates  to  these  several  ports  seem  to  be 
the  very  highest  as  compared  with  the  other  tariffs  furnished.  You 
may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  your  company  has  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  of  any  other  character,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  in  writing  or  not,  with  any  of  the  other  lines  operating 
from  New  York  to  Cuba,  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  I  have  mentioneoT 

Mr.  Kelloqo.  I  can  answer  only  as  to  the  outbound  freight. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  inbound  freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  inbouna  freight  is  handled,  largely  on  a  tramp 
basis,  by  another  department. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  say  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  can  say  from  my  general  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
true. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  say,  emphatically,  that  on  the  out- 
l^oing  freight  from  New  York  to  Cuba  there  is  no  such  understanding 
or  agreement  ? 

S6.  Kellogg.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  as  relates  to  the  division  of  traffic  nor 
territory  nor  division  of  routes? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  agreement;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  service  from  New 
York  to  Porto  Rico,  the  ports  named  in  Cuba,  by  either  your  line  or 
the  other  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  KJBLLOQG.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  as  meeting  the  competition  of  other  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  stipulating  the  time  and  number  of  sailings 
between  New  York  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  as  fixing  the  freight  rates  or  passenger  fares 
or  the  maintenance  of  tonnage  or  the  freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Ket-logg.  We  have.  I  have  a  couple  of  contracts  here,  which 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  to  the  committee.  I  would  prefer  that  they 
would  not  go  into  the  records,  if  it  so  pleased  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  them  be  marked  for  identification  as 
exhibits. 

The  four  documents  here  submitted  by  the  witness  were  here 
marked  by  the  stenographer,  "  Exhibits  71,  Kellogg." 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  expressed  in  those  contracts  submitted, 
or  have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers,  either  to  or  from  Cuba 
and  from  ports  in  the  United  States,  granting  deferred  rebates  or 
other  privileges  or  other  advantages  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  discriminate  against  shippers — ^that  is, 
give  one  more  favorable  rate  than  another  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  made  every  endeavor  in  our  business  to 
keep  all  lines  of  trade  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  vou  succeeded? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  exceptions  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  except  that  might  be  affected  by  a  contract* 
A  man  who  makes  a  contract  with  ns  for  a  year  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  paying  more  freight  if  competitive  conditions  had  forced  our 
rates  down  at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  fact  that  he  does  that? 

Mr.  Kelix)gg.  He  has  done  it  in  several  cases ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  such  contracts  existing  now  i 

Mr.  Keli4DGG.  There  is  one  contract,  which  I  have  handed  in  liere, 
entered  into  with  a  firm  in  New  York,  who  exports  to  their  own 
plantation  and  use  their  own  goods — use  their  own  materials  on  their 
own  plantations.  There  is  one  other  contract,  which  is  made  with 
a  railroad  in  Cuba,  who  buy  all  their  own  supplies  and  utilize  them 
on  their  railroads. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  there  not  also  be  different  rates  on  some  of 
those  different  contracts,  where  one  would  have  a  rate  less  than  the 
others  on  the  same  ship? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  might  be  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Has  it  actually  been  so? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  it  has  been  so.  It  would  naturally  work  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case  that  those  who  make 
contracts  with  you  have  a  less  rate  tnan  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  naturally  expect  to  get  some  benefit  out  of  it, 
either  in  service  or  in  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  northbound  freight  is 
contract  freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  northbound  freight,  except- 
ing that  one  commodity — that  is,  sugar;  practically,  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  northbound  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  And  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Constitutes  the  larger  part  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  freight  to  Cuba  is  con- 
tract freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Practically  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  agent  for  the  Boston 
&  Havana  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  that  company  has 
any  agreement  or  agreements  or  any  understanding  or  unaerstand- 
ings  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  freight 
or  passenger  traific  to  or  from  the  United  States  to  Habana,  or  to  or 
from  any  port  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  only  a  freight  line  and  has  no  agreements  with 
any  other  to  keep  our  rates  as  close  to  the  New  York  rates  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  between  Boston  and 
Cuban  ports? 

Mr.  Kelix)go.  None. 

The  Chairman.  None? 

Mr.  E^ELLOQO.  No  other  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  by  agreement  with  any  other  company 
that  vou  should  have  the  exclusive  trade  from  Boston  to  ports  in 
Cuba? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  to  be  true,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Either  as  to  the  division  of  traffic  or  any  other 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  tried  to  keep  your  rates  the  same. 
What  basis  were  you  referring  to,  the  New  York  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  New  York  rates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  New  York  rates  are  not  uniform  from 
New  York,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  not  exactly  uniform,  no ;  they  will  vary  soBie^ 
We  try  to  keep  pace 

The  Chairman  (interposing)*  They  are  uniform  so  far  asiEEabana 
is  concerned,  but  I  believe  the  ports  you  speak  of  that  ymir  tine  eoterB 
in  Cuba,  with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Mail,  are  not  entered  by 
«nj  other  line  except  occasionally  some. ship  may  call? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Y^. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  The  Boston  &  Havana  Co.  operates  between  Bbs- 
ton  and  Habana,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  does  not  operate  to  Habana  at  atl^ 
dr>es  it? 

Mr.  Keltxxjg.  Not  from  New  York ;  no. 

Tl»e  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  Do  you  mean  to.  say 
that  the  rates  from  Boston  to  Habana  are  the  same  as  from  New 
York  to  those  other  points  in  Cuba,  or  to  the  points  in  Cuba  to  wfaich 
your  ships  run? 

Mr.  KjiLLOGG.  No ;  we  base  our  rates  on  what  we  might  find  to  be 
the.  rates  from  New  York  to  Habana. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  That  is  the  Cuba  Line? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  yes. 
May  I  make  a  statement  about  the  remark  you  made  about  our  rates 
'being  higher  to  the  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kklloog.  We  operate  service  from  New  York  to  fom'  ports — 
Mataiizas.  Sagua,  Caibarien,  and  Cardenas — in  order  to  get  a  cargo. 
Tt  takes  those  ships  four  weeks  to  make  tliat  trip,  where  a  steamer 
going  to  one  port  can  make  the  trip  in  two  weeks.  Furthermore,  not 
pny  of  th(ise  ships  go  to  the  dock;  every  one  of  them  pays  lighterage 
and  at  some  of  the  ports  we  pay  the  charges  of  delivering  the  cargo 
on  care  at  the  city ;  for  instance  at  Sagua.  we  lighter  first,  disdiarging 
the  lighters  into  cars,  and  pay  the  railroad  on  the  freight  up  to 
Sagua;  so  this  would  make  the  rates  seem  higher  than  they  really 
are,  as  far  as  the  steamship  companies  are  concerned. 

The  CiiAiR^f  an.  Local  rates  are  added  to  the  water  rate,  are  they 

not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  car&o  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  port  we  enter,  which  includes  the  lighterage 
and  other  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  line  in  that  service?  You 
liave  a  Baltimore  and  Habana  line,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelix)gg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Operated  by  what  company? 
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M)-.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  Munson  Steamship  Line. 
The  Chair^ian.  What  other  companies  operate  from  Baltimore  to 
Habana  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Xone. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  carry  South,  general  cargo? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  General  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  on  the  return  voyage? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  steamers  go  into  the  tramp  ^rade  northbound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  any  other  company, 
or  have  you  any  understanding  with  any  other  company  or  line  as 
regards  either  the  freight  or  the  passenger  traffic  tX)  or  from  the 
United  States  to  Habana,  from  Baltimore,  or  to  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Nothing;  we  give  them  any  information  they  want 
about  our  rati?s.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  give  them  any  information-  they  wanted* 
about  our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Give  who? 

Mr.  KWiLOGG.  The  Ward  Line;  we  would  give  the  Wai^i  Ijine-  any 
infbrmtttion  they  wanted  about  our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  from  Baltimore  to  Habanar? 

Mr.  Kblloqo.  They  do  not ;  they  operate  from  New.  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  the  rate  imiform  from  Baltimore 
and  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  attempt  to  make  New  Yorit  rates  fiK>m'  Balti- 
more. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words^  the  rate  is  the  same  fi'om  New 
York  as  it  is  from  Baltimore  on  the  same  commodities,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  shipper  at  Balti- 
more has  an  advantage  in  the  inland  rate  of  about  3  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  manufactured  articles  and  about  1^  cents  on  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  Baltimore  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Although  Baltimore  is  nearer  to  the  steel  plant 
than  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  New  York  has  that  advantage  over 
Baltimore? 

•Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  Baltimore  has  that  advantage  over  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  rail  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  On  the  rail  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  differentiate  in  favor  of  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The. Chairman.  Yet  the  rate  between  the  two  cities  is  the  same? 

Mr.  KelijOgg.  Practically  the  same ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr»  Hardy.  You  do  not  prorate  with  the  railroad^  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  we  do  not ;  we  can  not  under  the  interstate  com» 
merce  act. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  tacit  understanding  that  the  Balti- 
mope  service  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Mobile  Line;  that  they  shall 
have  that  service? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Muson  Line  owns  both  the  Mobile  Line  and^  the 
Baltiraore  Line. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  line 
and  the  Ward  Line? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  no  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  either  the  rates  out  of  New 
York,  or  the  rates  out  of  Baltimore  to  Cuba,  or  that  your  company 
will  operate  directly  from  New  York;  that  is,  the  Ward  Line  shall 
not  operate  from  l^altimore  to  Habana  or  other  ports  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  such  understanding.  We  would  answer  their 
questions  about  rates,  and  would  expect  them  to  answer  ours. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  understanding,  however,  direct  or 
indirect  in  reference  to  making  the  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  acting  in  accord,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  we  would  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  to 
take  any  block  of  cargo  we  wanted  at  any'^rate  we  saw  fit,  even  with- 
out notifying,  if  we  thought  the  business  warranted. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  amicable  ararngement  between 
you  that  will  avoid  competition  between  the  two  lines,  is  there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  of  necessity ;  there  is  simply  the  arrangement  as 
a  matter  of  business  policy  of  talking  over  with  one  another  what  the 
rates  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  agree  you  will  not  fight,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not  even  agree  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  to  each  other  "  We  will  be  good  friends, 
and  the  only  way  to  be  ^ood  friends  is  for  both  to  operate  on  the 
same  basis."    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not  tried  out  yet  whether  we  can  operate 
on  the  same  basis  with  a  semiweekly  service — I  should  say  a  semi- 
monthly service — compared  with  their  biweekly  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  very  pleasantly  associated  together,  are  you 
not;  you  talk  in  a  friendly  manner  over  the  traffic  arrangements? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  trafiic  manager  of  the  Ward  Line  nas  been  my 
friend  long  before  he  went  in  as  traffic  manager  with  the  Ward  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  any  question  of  interest  of  the  lines  does 
not  make  any  difference  with  old  friends? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  naturally  come  in  closer  contact  with  a  man  you 
know  than  with  one  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  talk  together  and  compare 
notes  and  sort  of  understand  the  whole  thing;  the  whole  thing  goes 
satisfactorily,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  no  regular  meetings  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  have  to  have  regular  meetings,  but  it  is 
pretty  frequently  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  occasion  requires,  you  keep  har- 
mony in  the  family? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  all  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  to  make 
our  lines  go ;  to  make  them  pay  their  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  any  of  the  directors  of  the  Munson  Co.  abo 
directors  of  other  steamship  lines? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  any  of  the  large  stockholders  of  the  Munsoii  C!o. 
large  stockholders  of  any  of  the  omer  steamship  lines  ? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  you  employed  tramp  ships  in  and  out  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  There  are  quite  a  good  many  of  them,  are  there  not! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  operating  to-day  somewhere  about  100 
steamers. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Of  tramp  character? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Of  tramp  character,  excepting  those  of  which  we  are 
agents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships  are  mighty  good  fighting  instru- 
ments, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  they  are  pretty  good  on  some  occasions.  They 
have  to  be  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  have  a  sort  of  troublesome  neighbor  a  trai^p 
ship  can  go  in  without  regard  to  your  scheduled  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  can  in  some  trades ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships,  as  I  understand  it — and  I  think  I 
nearly  understand  it — simply  mean  a  ship  that  goes  anywhere  it 
pleases,  has  no  regular  line? 

Mr.  Keluoqq.  That  is  right;  anywhere  the  contract  calls. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  send  it  to  South  America  to-day  or  to  Liverpool 
to-morrow,  just  wherever  you  get  a  cargo  yon  wont  to  provide  for 
you  will  send  that  ship  there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships,  whenever  you  find  somebody  thsX 
is  breaking  into  a  custom,  not  walking  pleasantly  together,  you  can 
use  them  without  much  regard  to  your  schedule  rates,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  order  to  take  a  car^o  away  from  the  fellow  that  is 
dipping  in,  is  not  the  tramp  ship  the  instrum^it  you  use  in  that  case? 

Mr.  EjfiiJiOGG.  We  could  not  do  that,  because  we  would  be  compet- 
ing with  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know,  but  a  little  competition  with  yourself  does  not 
hurt  much,  it  only  takes  out  of  one  pocket  and  puts  it  into  the  other:, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  situation  when  we  have  to  compete  with  a 
steamer  we  already  have  on 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  use  these 
tramp  ships  for  competing  purposes,  largely? 

Mr.  E!ellogg.  We  do  not.  The  tramp  ships  are  used  entirely  in 
full  cargo  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  in  bulk  cargo  lots? 

Mr.  Ejbllogg.  Bulk  cargoes ;  full  cargoes  of  coal,  rails,  or  cars,  any^ 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Simply  as  a  matter  of  information,  I  understand  your 
southbound  ships  frequently  have  no  cargo  northbound,  and  yon 
make  tramps  of  them  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  make  tramps  of  them  not  because  we  do  not  have 
a  cargo  northbound,  but  because  the  car^o  northbound  is  practically  a 
one-conmiodity  proposition,  and  they  will  turn  into  the  trade  to  con- 
tract for  a  full  cargo  of  sugar,  at  whatever  rates  may  be  in  effect  9X 
the  time,  according  to  market  conditions. 
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Mr.  Hardt.  The  ship  that  is  on  a  regular  line  and  is  not  a  tramp 
ship  going  out  becomes  a  tramp  ship  comingback? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  in  other  words,  our  Baltimore  ship  going  to 
Habana  might  load  one  time  at  Habana  sugar  for  New  York  and  an- 
other time  sugar  for  Boston  and  another  time  sugar  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  might  go  even  to  the  north  side  of  Cuba  and  load  a  cargo 
for  any  of  the  ports  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  old  idea,  the  idea  I  used  to  have  of  a  tramp  ship, 
was  that  it  was  a  sort  of  masterless  vessel  wandering  over  the  seas 
and  found  a  little  business  here  and  there  belonging  to  the  individual 
running  it  and  was  a  free  lance.  That  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  tramp 
ship  as  you  define  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  where  the  term  originated,  but  it  has  come 
down  to  the  basis  of  being  used  more  in  contract  business  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  now  called  by  the  trade  the  t,ramp  ship  is  gen- 
erally the  property  or  under  the  control  of  the  strong  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hardy-  But  the  large  majority  of  the  so-called  tramp  ships 
are  really  in  the  control  of  the  strong  lines,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Hardy-  You  said  you  had  about  100  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  about  100  of  them,  but  100  ships  is  a  pretty 
small  thing  in  the  tramp  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  but  you  do  not  represent  all  of  the  business  by  a 
good  deal.    Other  lines  have  the  same  characteristics,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right,  but  do  you  realize  that  any  one  tramp 
ship  can  come  to  Cuba,  and  we  have  10  ships  offering  for  business  to 
maKe  the  rate  for  those  10  ships  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  understand.  Unless  you  have  one 
tramp  ship  there,  the  first-class  schedule  ships  maintain  their  rates, 
and  u  you  had  this  one  tramp  ship  coming  m  there  you  could  keep 
that  inaependent  tramp  from  cutting  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  identically  on  the  same  basis  with  them; 
operating  northbound  the  same  as  tney  are. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  vou  read  Mr.  Story's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  cTid ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  saw  what  he  said  here  about  the  Munson  snip 

going  out  of  Mobile  ?  ,  .         .  x    ^ 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  connection  with  the  Munson  ship  going  out  of 

Mobile  in  competition  with  his  line,  as  a  competing  shipf 
Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  absolutely  untrue.  ^     j.     .  -^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  did  not  schedule  that  ship,  as  I  understand  it, 

Mr '  Kellogg.  We  are  an  American  concern  and  have  no  interest 
in  those  foreign-owned  lines  whatever.  We  are  building  up  our  own 
business  and  control  American  trade,  but  we  are  obliged  to  use  for- 
eign tools  to  do  it,  because  we  have  to  compete  with  the  foreign  ships. 

Mr  Hardy.  And  if  you  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  your  ship^ 
you  can  not  compete  with  the  fellow  who  pays  only  half  your  price? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  could  not.  

Mr.  WiuaoN.  How  is  the  market  rate  m  shipping  in  tramp  ships 
established?    How  do  you  arrive  at  it? 
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Mr.  Kjjjjooq.  By  the  number  of  the  steamers  offering  for  the 
business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  would  the  number  of  steamers  offering  for  the 
business  affect  the  market  rate  for  transportation? 

Mr.  KsujOQQ.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  affect  the  time-charter 
rate,  which  brings  down  the  cost  oi  the  steamer  to  our  time-chartered 
steamers,  and  that  naturally  carries  the  rate  of  freight  that  shall 
be  charged  on  that  steamer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  the  rate  of  freight  be  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  some  one  else  was  offering? 

Mr.  Kelloqg.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wii-«ON.  Then,  would  not  the  tramp  steamer,  if  it  was  a  free 
lance,  offering  a  lower  rate  than  the  rate  you  secure,  affect  the  reg- 
ular services  to  ? 

Mr.  Kelixkk}.  It  would  unless  they  closed  the  cargo  and  it  would 
go  out  of  the  market. 

The  Chaikman.  You  would  just  wait  until  they  got  loaded  out, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  depend.    We  might  have  to  keep  wait- 
ing.   They  might  keep  ccHning  m  all  the  time,  one  after  the  other. 
''  The  Chaikman.  I  meant  just  the  one  ship.    That  would  be  a  very 
unsual  proposition  to  deal  with  which  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  hardly  be  the  basis  to  figure  on,  because 
that  would  not  be  confined  to  one  ship.  There  are  ^her  time  char- 
terers and  there  are  other  owners,  and  an  owner  will  sometimes 
bring  in  a  ship  with  sugar  from  Cuba,  and  sometimes  a  ship  of  the 
South  American  Line  will  come  in  from  Cuba. 
t  Mr.  WiLseN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  the  corporation  that 
had  10  charters  available  put  the  individual  tramp  ship  out  of  busi- 
,  ncss  bv  simply  lowering  the  rates  for  cargo,  having  9  other  vessels 
availaole  with  which  to  handle  the  business? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  could  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  they  have  10  times  the  opportunity  for 
eultiog  that  the  one  tramp  ship  would  have? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  would  have  10  times  the  opportunity  of  losing 
the  money  also. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  have  ten  times  as  much  to  use,  and  there- 
fore thw  would  have  ten  times  as  much  to  lose  as  the  one  tramp. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  And  we  would  have  to  charge  a  pretty  good  percent- 
age against  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  think  the  clearer  way  to  ask  the  question  would  be — 
These  10  ships  would  divide  the  loss  by  10,  whereas  1  ship  would 
Imve  to  bear  it  all,  if  your  10  ships  all  belonged  to  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  if  the  10  ships — in  other  words,  if  the  10  ships 
tried  to  fight  the  1,  the  10  ships  would  all  have  to  take  the  low  rate 
of  the  1.  If  the  1  wanted  the  cargo  bad  enough,  she  would  take  it  at 
i^nything  better  than  ballast  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  send  10  ships  into  one  port  to 
compete  with  the  one  ship;  you  would  just  send  the  one  nghting 
ship  in  there  to  compete  with  the  one  tramp,  would  you  not,  and  put 
the  rate  down  so  that  the  tramp  ship  would  be  compelled  to  take 
the  cargo  at  a  loss.  That  would  be  the  practical  way  of  working 
that  proposition,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct,  because  a  cargo  of  sugar 
may  be  taken  by  the  ship  that  is  in  any  port  in  Cuba — that  is,  in 
any  port  in  Porto  Rico — that  is,  any  port  in  any  of  the  West  Indies 
or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  policy  of  all  the  regular  lines  to  charter 
and  control  as  many  of  these  so-called  tramp  ships  as  they  can  and 
operate  them  in  any  trade,  anywhere,  just  so  they  can  get  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  loss  is  not  too  ^eat  to  prevent  competition  t 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir.  We  charter  snips  to  carry  the  business 
which  we  control  by  making  satisfactory  rates  to  control  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  charter  them  to  prevent  compe- 
tition; you  only  charter  when  you  can  operate  them  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  use. them  just  to  get  rid  of  them?  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not  use  them  how  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  To  get  rid  of  the  ships? 

The  Chairman.  The  competition. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  afford  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  tramp  line  at  some  port  out  in  Cuba  dropped 
in  occasionally,  the  effect  is  to  cut  your  rate.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, do  you  not  charter  that  ship  and  send  it  off  somewhere  eiae 
rather  than  have  it  annoy  you  in  that  way  and  compel  you  to  cut 
your  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  charter  the  ship  simply  if  we  could  use 
it  and  use  it  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  afford  to  do  this  if  you  did  not  make 
a  penny  on  it,  just  to  pay  the  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Your  question  would  imply  that  we  were  able  to 
control  the  entire  market  that  way,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  market  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  number  of 
ships,  and  there  is  no  one  that  is  large  enough  to  control  that  markets 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  tramp  ship  as  a  potent  factor 
in  regulating  the  rate  in  the  ocean-carrying  business  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  that  the  tramp  ships  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  package  freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  I  mean  the  large  balk  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Like  wheat  and  coal?  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  operating  independently  of  the  regular  lines  they  carry  the 
bulk  01  the  cargoes  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  call  regular  linea 
There  are  regular  lines  that  call  themselves  as  such  that  operate 
tramp  servicea 

The  Chairman.  You  are  operating  a  tramp  service  yourself? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  we  operate  a  tramp  service. 

The  Chairman.  But,  then,  you  are  a  regular  line? 

Mr,  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  charter  ships? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  operate  them  as  tramps  in  the  irregular 
service?    That  is  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  outside  of  those  ships  that  are  controlled  by 
the  regular  lines,  like  yours  in  the  irregular  service,  do  you  say  the 
tramp  ships  control  or  carry  the  greater  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  believe  they  do.  The  owners  of  ships  work  a  great 
deal  with  brokers  here  or  charter  cargo  and  load  cargoes  themselves 
for  Europe. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  proportion  of  cargoes  are  carried  in  tramp 
ships  of  that  character  from  and  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Why,  it  is  so  much  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  tramp  ship  that  is  not  owned  or  controlled  by  some 
regular  steamship  line,  you  have  reference  to;  they  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  cargoes  to  and  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say,  because  it  covers 
such  a  wide  territory  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  without  look- 
ing it  up. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  judgment  is,  however,  that  they  do? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  My  judgment  is  that  the  tramp  ships  that  are  oper- 
ated in  the  regular  lines — ^the  tramp  steamers  that  operate  with  the 
regular  lines — are  the  ones  that  carry  the  bulk  of  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  proportion  of  the  tramp  steamers,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  cargoes  to  and  from  the  United  States,  are  carried 
by  tramp  steamers  not  owned  by  re^lar  lines  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  lines  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected owned  or  controlled  by  railroads? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  line  out  of  Mobile — is  your  line  the  only  line 
out  of  Mobile  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  To  Cuba,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rates  from  Mobile  to  Cuba,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  rates  from  New  York  are  about  the  same  as 
from  Mobile  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  distance? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  Practically  400  miles. 

The  Chairman.  In  favor  of  Mobile  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  favor  of  Mobile. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is  that  Mobile  does  not 
have  a  differential  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  differen- 
tial, because  the  lines  of  the  Atlantic  coast  would  meet  the  rates.  We 
possibly  make  the  rates  on  grain  products  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts, because  of  being  nearer  the  territory  that  produces  them,  and 
the  New  York  lines  would  be  likely  to  follow  those  rates  in  order  to 
develop  what  business  they  could  from  their  territory.  I  might  state 
that  that  line  is  a  member  of  the  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee, 
and  the  one  tariff  is  published  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Gal- 
veston to  Habana  and  Cuban  outports. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Gulf 
Foreign  Freight  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Ejsllogg.  The  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  committee,  in  conference,  fixes  rates  out 
of  those  different  ports  to  foreign  ports? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  at  the  conference  they  name,  independently, 
the  rates  that  are  going  into  that  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  ?  When  they  get  together  how 
do  they  name  them  independently? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Those  rates  are  made  absolutely  as  the  railroad  rat«s 
are  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  how  is  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  the  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee  is  a  rail- 
road committee.  We  originally  made  rates  with  tiie  railroads  from 
the  Gulf  to  Cuba  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  We  did  it  and  filed  our  tariffs 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  time — under  the  law 
being  forced  to  do  so — until  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the  decision 
that  Cuba  was  not  an  adjacent  country  and  did  not  come  under  the 
act.  We  were  obliged  then  to  make  an  independent  rate  from  the 
Gtdf  to  Cuba,  and  the  rates  were  made  by  the  same  committee  as  made 
the  rates  previously. 

The  Chaibman.  So  the  upshot  of  it  is,  then,  that  the  railroads 
make  your  rates  from  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  New 
York  to  Cuban  ports? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  the  railroads  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
rates.  Thev  are  made  by  the  steamship  lines  represented  in  the  con- 
ference. They  are  only  published  by  this  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Com- 
mittee as  a  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  committee  have  any  relations  with  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  Only  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  developing  GKilf 
business ;  that  is  all.  The  railroads  have  no  influence  whatever  over 
our  rates. 

The  Chaisman.  You  do  not  see  any  anomaly  in  the  difference  in 
rates  between  New  York  and  Mobile  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see  any  anomaly,  I  say,  in  the  fact 
that  the  rates  from  Mobile  and  New  York  to  Cuba  are  the  same, 
although  the  difference  in  distance  is  about  400  miles? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  sir,  we  have  not  the  variety  of  cargo  from  the 
Gulf  and  the  combination  of  cargo  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as 
they  have  from  New  York.  We  can  not  get  the  hi^h-class  dead- 
weight freight  to  couple  up  with  the  measurement  freight  which  we 
have  from  the  Gulf. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Are  there  not  several  southern  ports  so  adjusted 
that  the  shipper  from  those  ports  can  not  have  any  advantage  over 
the  rates  from  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Take  a  given  point  like  Chicago.  It  would  be  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  lines  from  the  Athintic  coast  want  to 
give  us  the  combination  of  rates  which  could  be  made  through  the 
Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  send  packing-house 
products  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  Cuba,  for  instance,  than  it  does 
via  New  York?    It  ought  not  to. 

Mr.  Ejbllogg.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  by  rail;  is 
that  different  from  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  bv  rail? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  I  believe  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  80 
cents  a  hundred  on  packing-house  products,  and  from  Chicago  to 
Mobile  there  is  an  export  rate  of  24  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  difference  of  6 
cents  a  hundred,  the  ocean  rate  from  Mobile  to  Cuba  is  the  same  ag 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Ejsllogg.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  same  as  the  local  rate  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  the  combined  rate  from  Chicago  to  Cuba  by  way 
of  Mobile  6  cents  less  than  the  combined  rate  from  Chicago  to  Cuba 
by  way  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ej&llogg.  I  understand  that  the  New  York  line  will  absorb 
the  difference  in  the  rate  in  order  to  gain  business  when  they  are 
short  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  they  have  through  cargoes  they  do  not  carry 
it  for  that  much  ICvSS? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Whether  they  do  that  as  a  reffular  thing  or  not  I 
do  not  know.  The  amount  is  actually  by  the  shorter  route  through 
the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  does  not  cut  the  rate  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  in  order  to  meet  that  possible  competition  at  Mobile  ? 

Mr.  KEUiOGG.  I  can  only  answer  that  as  a  matter  of  information. 
I  should  say  decidedly  no. 

Th6  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  contracts  to  that  effect! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  for  a  rail- 
road company  to  make  any  contract  to-day  with  any  steamship 
company  that  would  violate  any  interstate  commerce  act. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  no  understanding  or  agreement 
with  any  railroad  by  which  you  do  prorate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  whatever.  We  changed  that  contract  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.    That  is,  the  railroad  changed  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  get  no  part  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  for  transporting  the  goods  from  New  York  to  Cmban 
ports? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  whatever,  or  from  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  rebate  to  you,  nox 
from  you  to  the  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  E^ELLOGG.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  accept  the  freight  in  New  York,  transport  it 
to  Cuba,  and  receive  no  other  rate  than  that  which  is  charged  by 
the  company — ^that  is,  to  the  shipper  alone?  You  do  not  get  any 
differentials  from  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  true  from  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  this  Gulf  conference,  you  say,  meets  and 
they  arrange  the  tariff  independently  from  those  several  ports  to 
foreign  ports.  What  does  that  conference  do  when  it  meets?  What 
are  the  subjects  it  considers,  and  what  matters  do  they  determine? 

Mr.  KELLCKiG.  Of  course,  I  do  not  attend  any  more  the  railroad 
conference.  There  is  no  object  in  my  being  there.  At  the  time 
we  prorated  rates  there  was  an  object  in  my  being  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  prorating  rates? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  At  the  time  it  was  stated  bv  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  and  a  date  set  by  them  when  these  through  rates 
should  be  pulled  out  and  independent  rates  established. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  conference  still  goes  on.  Now,  do  they 
exercise  the  same  power  as  they  did  before?  If  not,  what  is  the  limi- 
tation, what  is  the  scope  of  their  work  now  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  formerly? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  far  as  the  railroad  rates  are  concerned,  simply 
covering  the  export  rates  for  the  railroads;  as  far  as  the  steamship 
company  end  or  it  is  concerned,  covering  the  steamship  rates  from 
Gulf  ports  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  from  Mobile  to  (^uba.  Are  the  rates  fixed 
m  New  York,  or  are  they  fixed  in  Mobile,  and  do  you  confer  about 
the  rate  in  Mobile?  You  do  not  quote  from  New  York  to  make  up 
the  differential  in  the  rate  from  Chicago ;  you  simply  add  to  the  rat^ 
from  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  the  situation  is  that  the  Gulf  ports  will  make  the 
best  rates.  If  the  New  York  lines  want  that  business  they  naturally 
have  to  absorb  the  difference  in  the  rate  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  you  control  the  trade  from  New  York 
and  Mobile  both,  you  do  not  want  the  committee  to  understand  you 
would  cut  the  New  York  rate;  you  would  increase  the  rate  fronj 
Mobile,  wouldn't  you  ?     You  could  do  it  both  way^ 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  Well,  the  tendency  would  be,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  to  allow  to  go  through  the  Gulf  any  business  that  be- 
longed to  the  Gulf.  It  is  only  our  competitors  that  would  be  willing 
to  cut  the  New  York  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  had  the  difference  of  6  cents  a  hun- 
dred there  is  no  question  but  what  the  traffic  would  go  through 
Mobile  ? 

Mr.  Kbllogg.  If  they  had  the  difference  in  their  favor? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  Mobile  had  the  difference  in  their  favor?  Cer- 
tainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  difference  on  packing-house  products 
is  about  6  cents  in  favor  of  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Out  of  Chicago. 

The  Chahiman.  Yes;  out  of  Chicago.  If  you  would  simply  add 
the  rate  proportional  to  the  distance  and  the  actual  service  out  of 
Mobile  to  Cuba,  why,  then,  the  packing-house  products  for  Cuba 
would  go  through  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  do  go  through  Mobile  principally. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  do  not  go  through  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  in  any  great  quantities ;  they  do  in  some  cases. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  shipper.  The  shipper  can 
choose  his  own  rate. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  influenced  by  what  it  costs,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  I  say,  it  is  my  understanding  the  New  York  lines 
would  absorb  that  and  give  the  shipper  the  same  opportunities  for 
tating  through  New  York  as  he  has  through  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  understand  it,  this  Gulf  conference  meets  and 
determines  the  railroad  rates  from  the  interior  to  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  To  all  Gulf  ports. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  To  all  Gulf  ports,  and  at  the  same  time  determines 
the  rates  from  Gulf  ports  to  Cuba  or  foreign  ports  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  at  the  same  time;  they  do  not  have  a  general 
meeting  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  cnnection  with  it,  at  lea^t? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  not  in  connection  with  it.  We,  being  originally 
members  of  the  same  conference,  continued  under  the  same  confer- 
ence as  far  as  membership  was  concerned,  but  if  we  want  to  talk  about 
a  rate  to  Cuba  we  talk  aoout  it  among  steamship  lines  only. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  lines  fix  the  rate  from  all  the  Gulf 
ports  and  Atlantic  ports  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Each  line  is  independent;  they  can  name  any  rate 
they  want.  Naturally,  the  man  that  fixes  the  rate  fixes  the  lowest 
rate  every  time.  A  notice  is  sent  to  the  chairman,  and  when  we  see 
the  notice  we  meet  that  rate.    We  can  not  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  the  conference  has  established  rates  from  the 
interior  to  these  ports,  doesn't  it  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a 
through  rate  to  Cuba? 

-   Mr.  Kellogg.  The   combination   of   the    rates   would    make   the 
through  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  having  established  a  through  rate  from  the  in- 
terior by  virtue  of  this  conference,  or  conferences,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  there  a  different  rate  established  for  cargoes  originating  at  the 
port  and  not  coming  from  the  interior? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  same  rate  is  given  to  cargoes  originating  in  the 
port  that  is  given  to  cargoes  coming  from  the  interior? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  tariff  is  published  and  is  maintained.  Supple- 
ments to  it  are  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  do  not  pursue  the  policy  that  some  concerns  pur- 
sue of  cutting  your  own  tariff  rates? 

Mr.  E^ellogg.  No  ;  not  without  notifying  the  chairman  of  this  con- 
ference that  we  are  going  to  make  a  certam  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  true  out  of  New  York  also? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  that  is  not  true  out  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  cut  the  rates  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  New  York  our  rates  are  made  according  to  com- 
petitive conditions  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  no  conference  governing  your  rates  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  conference  whatever. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  what  manner  is  the  market  established  out  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  By  the  competitive  conditions  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  are  the  competitive  conditions  as  to  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  might  be  many  of  them :  it  would  depend  on 
the  class  of  cargo.  For  instance,  with  large  shipments  of  rails  or 
anything  of  that  sort  it  might  be  a  tramp  steamer.  In  some  cases  it 
is  competition  by  lines  that  stop  at  the  ports  irregularly. 

The  Chairman.  This  Gulf  freight  conference  meets  and  deter- 
mines the  rate  from  Galveston  to  Cuba,  New  Orleans  to  Cuba,  Mo- 
bile to  Cuba,  and  Atlantic  ports  to  Cuba,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  Atlantic  ports  to  Cuba.  Atlantic  ports  would 
follow  in  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Gulf  ports  to  Cubat 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Gulf  ports  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  They  fix  the  rates  from  Gulf  ports  to  Cuba,  and 
the  purpose  of  that  is  that  the  inland  traffic  would  not  be  concen- 
trated at  any  one  or  more  of  those  ports.  If  it  was  it  would  preju- 
dice your  line  out  of  Mobile,  for  instance;  it  would  prejudice  the  line 
operating  to  Cuban  ports  out  of  New  Orleans;  it  would  prejudice  the 
hne  operating  out  of  Galveston.  You  are  all  in  aj^eement  in  deter- 
mining those  rates  so  that  this  traffic  shall  be  distributed  between 
theni  equitably,  as  you  regard  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  absolutely  independent  in  the  rate  situation. 
We  can  declare  an  independent  rate  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  this  con- 
ference ?    Explain  to  us  some  utility  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Suppose  we  were  quoting  a  rate  on  packing-hoiise 
products  from  Mobile  to  Cuba  of  20  cents  indiscriminately,  and  the 
shippers  use  a  hammer  over  another  line  and  say,  "  I  am  netting  a 
rate  of  18  cents,  when  they  are  only  getting  20  cents,  perhaps/^  Tney 
lead  the  other  steamship  company  astray.  It  is  bad  lor  shippers;  it  is 
bad  for  steamship  companies.  Every  shipper  will  tell  you  to-da^ 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  a  uniform  rate  that  he  knows  is  uni- 
form  than  to  not  know  what  the  rate  is  on  account  of  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  rates  in  all  directions. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  that  often  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  the 
purpose  of  this  conference  is.  I  think  I  understand  why  it  can  be 
made  very  useful  to  these  lines,  but  in  view  of  what  yon  have  said  I 
confess  I  think  it  is  a  useless  affair. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  a  question  of  talking  over  what  would  be  a 
legitimate  and  fair  rate  for  the  business. 

Tlie  Chairman.  From  those  different  ports! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  From  those  different  ports. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  for  instance,  the  shipper  at  New  Orleans 
could  not  quote  a  rate  which  would  bring  in  competition  and  c(»icen- 
trate  the  traffic  there  and  favor  the  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Cuban 
ports  and  leave  your  line  out? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right;  you  could  not  favor  one  port  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  port. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  for  the 
last  20  minutes. 

Then,  as  I  understand,  this  Gulf  traffic  conference  fixes  rates  from 
those  several  points  to  foreign  ports  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  necessarily.  That  line  fixes  the  rate  independ- 
ently. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  repeated  that;  but  you  agree  that, 
for  instance,  the  rates  from  Galveston  shall  be,  just  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  18  cents  on  packing-house  products;  from  New  Orleans 
it  shall  be  20  o^nts,  and  from  Galveston  it  shall  be  25  cents,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir ;  if  in  talking  over  the  matter  I  might  declare 
that  my  company  would  put  in  a  rate  of  25  cents,  and  somebody  else 
would  declare  that  his  company  would  put  in  at  the  rate  of  22  cents. 
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Now,  I  would  have  to  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  whether  I  found 
it  necessary  to  instruct  the  chairman  of  the  committee  how  to  publish 
for  me  a  22-cent  rate  or  stand  by  my  25-cent  rate.   ' 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  want  with  a  committee  in  that 
event,  anyhow.    Why  not  just  go  ahead  and  publish  yoiu*  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  might  be  just  as  well  to  publish  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  tell  him,  "  Here,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
rate  of  18  cents  from  Mobile,"  and  he  would  say,  **-^l  right.  I  will 
make  a  rate  of  18  cents  from  New  Orleans,"  and  then  the  Galveston 
man  would  say,  "All  right,  I  will  make  a  rate  of  18  cents  from  Gal- 
veston." Now,  there  would  be  trouble  right  off,  would  there  not^ 
and  friction,  and  quarreling? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  do  not  see  why  there  would.  We  would  have  to 
be  guided  by  the  18-cent  rate,  wmch  was  named  by  one  of  the  other 
lines,  to  handle  the  business. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  have  the  same  rate  on  any  commodity 
from  amr  one  of  these  three  ports? 

Mr.  Elbllogg.  The  rates  and  the  tariff  are  the  same.  There  may  be 
some  variations. 

The  Chaibman.  Between  these  three  ports? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  may  be  some  variations;  there  may  be  some 
difference  in  one  line,  who  do  not  want  to  carry  the  business  at  certain 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  leave  it  up  to  the  t€triff  where  it  is 
published  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  do  depart  from  those  rates  it  must  be 
by  agreement? 

Mr.  KJELLOGo.  Not  necessarily.  We  can  depart  from  the  rates  and 
simply  send  a  notification  that  we  wanted  certain  rates  published. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Is  there  much  of  that  done? 

Mr.  KfiLLOGG.  There  is  quite  considerable  of  it  done. 

The  Chaibman.  By  your  company? 

Mr.  Ejeu/ksg.  I  named  recently  a  rate  on  hay — very  recently — 
which  I  notified  the  chairman,  and  the  chairman  notified  the  other 
parties,  and  they  naturally  put  in  the  same  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  a  part  of  the  working  arrangement? 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Habdy.  Was  that  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  KELiiOGG.  Thirty  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Was  that  higher  than  the  existing  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  was  higher  than  the  existm^  rate. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  made  a  rate,  and  they  followed  it? 

Mr.  Kbllogg.  Yes.  We  also  work  it  the  other  way  in  making 
reductions. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  made  a  lower  rate,  they  could  go  to  the 
lower  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  or  they  might  do  it,  and  we  would  naturally 
have  to  follow  them. 

Mr.  Habdy.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  when  the  conference  meets 
you  talk  over  your  different  ideas,  and  when  the  conference  rises  you 
are  pretty  well  agreed? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  naturally — we  have  got  to  agree  with  the  man 
who  says  he  is  going  to  make  a  certain  rate. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Whatever  you  have  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
generally  rise  in  pretty  nearly  an  agreement  when  the  ccmference  is 
over;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Of  course,  it  is  naturally  this  way;  we  do  not  give 
our  notice  to  the  chairman  until  the  conference  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  over  you  are  generally  pretty  near  an 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  got  to  be  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  you  are  always  in 
agreement  when  the  conference  is  over? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  sometimes  have  different  ideas  and  different 
opinions,  and  we  do  not  agree  in  opinions — ^naturally  we  do  not 
agree. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  when  you  get  through  you  a^ee  on  rates! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  When  we  get  through  we  size  the  situation  up  and 
say,  "  Here,  if  that  man  is  going  to  give  a  certain  rate  from  Galves- 
ton, we  have  got  to  make  the  same  rate  from  Mobile." 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  said  that  you  have  agreed,  and  I  suppose 
you  do  before  you  quit? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  agreement,  and  generally  there  is  abso- 
lutely independent  action. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  from  what  you  said  now,  you  do  agree? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Perhaps  the  term  "agree"  does  not  cover  it.  We 
have  got  to  meet  the  lowest  rate  that  is  in  effect  or  else  decide  that 
we  will  go  without  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  you  do,  if  you  have  different 
opinions,  is  to  acquiesce  in  that  of  the  majority,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  acquiesce  in  the  tariff  rate  of  the  lowest  man 
making  the  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  when  you  get  through,  you  have  all  acquiesced 
in  the  rate  fixed? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  When  we  go  home  and  think  it  over,  we  sometimes 
think  it  is  best  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  all  acquiesce,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  KELiiOGG.  Not  necessarily.  We  may  do  something  that  we  do 
not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  necessarily;  but  actually,  how  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  whatever  we  think  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  have  you  done  in  the  past  five  or  six  conferences? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  some  cases  we  have  met  the  rate  and  in  some  we 
have  not — in  most  cases  we  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  broken  the  conference  up  with  two 
members  saying,  "  We  will  not  abide  by  the  results  or  conclusions  you 
have  reached  ? " 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rates, 
really,  because  it  would  be  a  question  of  what 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  want  to  know  whether  in  these  conferences  you 
have  ever  disagreed  and  ever  broken  up  in  disagreement,  or  wheflier 
you  have  always  acquiesced  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  we  have  broken  up  in  disagreement 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Perhaps  two  or  three. years  ago  or  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  It  has  been  three  or  four  years  ago  since  you  broke 
up  in  disagreement? 

Mr.  KzuuoQQ.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  did  you  have  this  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  really  not  conferences — they  are  mostly 
done  by  correspjondence-^things  of  that  sort.  We  notify  the  chair- 
man that  there  is  a  certain  rate  to  be  affected. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  do  have  meetings,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  meet  together  sometimes. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Where  a.t? 

Mr.  Ejbllogg.  Various  points;  sometimes  New  York,  sometimes 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  that  for  your  Gulf  conference  that  you  meet  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Gulf  conference,  wherever  it  meets. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  did  you  meet  last? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  where  you  had  your  break-up  and  disagree- 
ment?    Where  did  you  have  that  disagreement? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think^that  was  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  about  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Something  like  that 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  about  this  that  you  all  recognized  that  each 
man  is  a  man  himself  and  has  the  right  to  kick  clear  over  the  traces^ 
but  you  have  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  your  in^ 
terests  and  reaching  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  trying  to  keep  ourselves  from  destroying  each 
other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  stated  it  about  that  way,  did  I  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  trying  to  keep  ourselves  from  destroying 
each  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  may  have  used  a  little  different  term,  but  the  pur« 
port  of  the  thing  is  about  the  same ;  that  is  your  object,  to  harmonize. 

Mr.  E[ellogg.  Naturally  the  object  of  the  oral  agreement,  possibly, 
is  that  a  man  will  simply  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  that  is  the  purport. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  And  be  familiar  with  other  people's  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  all  agreements? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  they  can  be  called  "  agreements." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  the  ^^understanding,"  then?  You  do  un^ 
derstand  it,  whenvou  ^t  through? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  thmk  we  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  all  of  you  understand  it?  [No  response.]  I 
will  now  ask  you  about  a  little  different  thing.  You  said  a  mcnnent 
ago,  I  think,  that  you  usually  charter  foreign-built  ships  under 
foreign  flags,  but  now  that  the  tonnage  all  over  the  world  had  gone 
up  you  chartered  some  American  vessels? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  We  are  able  to  charter  perhaps  two  or  three  in  our 
fleet  of  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  fly  the  American  flag  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  cost?  Would  you 
not  charter  all  American  vessels  if  you  could  get  them  at  the  same 
price? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  running  these  ves- 
sels under  American  and  the  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  because  we  do  not 
pay  the  operation  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  really  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  running  the  American  flag,  except  the  cost  of  the  ship,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  absolutely  in  your  business  between  you  and 
ihe  American  flag? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right.  We  are  Americans  and  naturally 
would  be  interested  in  anything  that  is  American. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  stated  yours  is  an  American  company 
trying  to  build  up  American  trade? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  terms  published  by  the  company,  for 
instance,  operating  out  of  Mobile,  one  out  of  New  Orleans,  and  one 
out  of  Galveston  to  Cuba.  Those  tariffs  are  all  published ;  they  con- 
tain the  names  of  all  the  companies  on  the  title  page,  and  purport  to 
be  joint  tariffs  by  all  of  the  companies  operating  from  the  several 
ports  I  have  mentioned  to  Cuba,  and  yet  you  want  us  to  understand 
that  those  rates  are  not  made  by  agreement  and  those  tariffs  are  not 
joint  tariffs  and  are  not  fixed  in  this  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Those  rates  are  made  identical  with  the  methods  of 
all  the  associations  which  make  rail-line  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  made  up  in  these  conferences,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  talked  over  in  the  conference  with  the  idea 
of  getting  at  what  is  fair  and  legitimate. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  man  who  goes  to  work  and  publidies 
them  and  puts  the  names  of  all  the  companies,  apparently  parties  to 
those  rates  on  the  sheet,  and  sends  them  out? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  Chairman  Hausman,  of  the  Gulf  lines  freight 
committee. 

Mr.  Wilson.  By  what  authority  does  he  do  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  lines. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Represented  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  conference  then  directs  him  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  independently  each  ship  company  directs  him 
what  the  rate  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  Wii-soN.  After  the  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  have  power  of  attorney  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  could  not  answer  that  directly. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  authorized  by  your  company  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  He  is  authorized  by  our  company  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  authorized  by  the  other  eompanies  to 
doit? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  he  is  authorized  to  publish  sudi  rates  as  we 
tell  him  to  publish. 
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The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  other  companies  of  the  conference  7 

Mr.  KsLLooG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  in  this  joint  tariff  are  lived  up  to  by  ,the 
several  companies  parties  to  the  tariff,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Keujoqq.  While  they  are  effective. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  while  they  are  effective;  and  they  are 
in  effect  now  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  they  are  in  effect  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  operate  from  Mobile  to  Colon.  AVliat 
line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  From  Baltimore  to  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  Munson  Line. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  rates  of  that  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Colon  compare  with  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Colon  i 

Mr.  Kellogg.  WelL  they  are  much  under  the  New  York  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  could  you  give  us  a  fair  percentage  of  how 
much  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  I  can  not,  for  this  reason,  that  we  went  into  this 
business  solelv  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal;  for 
instance,  the  IVIcLanhan-Marshall  Construction  Co.  took  the  contract 
of  shipping  66,000  tons  of  material  to  Colon.  We  made  a  rate  with 
them  for  handling  that  66,000  tons.  A  tariff  on  that  commodity 
would  say  certain  rates  on  certain  pieces  of  structural  iron,  under 
certain  weights,  so  much  per  hundred  pounds,  and  as  the  scale  weight 
went  up,  the  scale  rate  would  go  up.  We  took  simply  an  average 
basis  of  rate  and  named  it  to  them  per  ton,  based  upon  what  we 
thought  we  could  handle  it  for,  and  make  a  legitimate  profit.  Our 
steamship  line  is  operated  by  such  things  as  that — large  contracts  of 
10,000  tons  up,  or  even  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly,  if  not  entirely,  contract  freight  from  Pal- 
timore  to  Colon? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
eanal  2 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  operating  from  Baltimore  to 
Colon? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  other  line  from  Baltimore  to  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  operate  from  New  York  to 
Colon  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Hamburg- American,  Atlas 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  state  whether  or  not  th^re  is  any  agree- 
tnent  between  your  line  and  the  other  lines,  or  any  of  the  other  lines 
mentioned^  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or 
from  the  United  States  to  Colon? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  no  passenger  traffic  to  Colon,  and  we  do  not 
confer  with  them  about  any  of  our  contract  freights. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  noncontract  freights  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  we  were  to  have  a  steamer  in  New  York,  as  we 
have  had  sometimes  in  loading  material  at  the  time  we  had  a  strike 
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at  Baltimore,  we  diverted  our  steamers  to  New  York  and  diverted  the 
cargo  to  New  York.  At  that  time  we  were  asked  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  were  cutting  rates  on  the  Colon  freight,  and  we  were  willing  to 
refrain  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  act  in  conference  with  the  other  lines,  in  fixing 
those  rates,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg,  We  do  not;  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  rates  on  noncontract  freight 
from  Baltimore  to  Colon  as  are  in  existence  from  New  York  to  Colon, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  we. do  not  publish  a  rate  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  publish  the  rate  or  not ; 
you  have  the  same  rate,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  we  do  not,  because  we  name  the  rate  according 
to  the  circumstances,  according  to  the  business  that  comes  up  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  contract  rate;  I  am 
speaking  about  general  cargo. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not  developed  any  general  cargo,  because 
practically  the  line  has  developed  a  line  carrying  these  big  contracts, 
and  we  are  loaded  up,  every  time  we  go  out  we  leave  back  GOO  or  1,000 
tons  of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  call  that  a  tramp  service  or  a  line 
service? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  call  it  a  line  service,  because  we  endeavor 
to  make  monthly  sailings,  but  we  could  hardly  be  a  factor  in  the 
general-cargo  business  for  the  reason  this  class  of  freight  we  handle 
IS  extremely  awkward ;  a  heavy  steamer  might  be  there  three  weeks 
loading  and  might  be  there  two  weeks,  and  steamers  out  of  New  York 
are  an  entirely  different  class ;  we  could  not  compare  with  them,  could 
not  begin  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  them.  We  handle  freight  which 
I  presume  they  would  not  care  to  handle ;  at  the  same  time  we  make 
contracts  in  competition  with  tramp  steamers,  as  wherever  there  is  a 
full  cargo  a  tramp  steamer  would  be  likely  to  go  on. 

The   Chairman.  Do  you   carry   any  freight  for  points  beyond 

Colon  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Munson  Line  any  contracts  with  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Nothing,  except  contracts  from  the  port  of  Mobile,. 

which  I  believe  you  have  copies  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  is  between  the  Southern  Railway 
Co.  and  the  Munson  Steamship  Line,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  contains  a  clause  like  this,  does  it  not? 

That,  so  far  as  it  lawfuUy  may,  or  unless  compelled  by  legislative  enactment^ 
order  of  the  commission,  or  judicial  decree  to  do  otherwise,  the  railway  company 
agrees,  on  all  business  through  the  port  of  Mobile,  to  work  preferentlaUy  with 
the  steamship  line  in  aU  matters  of  water  transportation  to  the  territories  out- 
lined in  paragraph  1,  unless  the  steamship  line  has  no  regular  service  and  does 
not  care  for  the  spasmodic  cargoes  that  may  develop  from  time  to  time,  in 
which  case  the  railway  company  has  the  privilege  of  worlting  with  other  water 
carriers  until  such  time  as  the  steamship  line  elects  to  provide  for  the  requisite 
tonnage  or  service.  The  railway  company  earnestly  desiring  to  stimulate  and 
increase  traffic  via  Mobile,  In  connection  with  the  steamship  line^  will  use  every 
reasonable  effort  to  aid  and  expand  that  traffic  from  the  territory  served  by  lt» 
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lineB.  The  steamship  line  agrees  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  increase 
the  traffic  over  the  railway  company's  lines,  and  not  to  put  on  a  steamship 
service  from  other  (iiilf  jK>rt8  without  at  least  35  days'  writen  notice  to  the 
Southern  Ilailway  Co.  aforesaid  of  the  proposed  steamship  service,  together  with 
the  character  and  extent  thereof. 

Now,  under  the  operation  of  that  contract  between  your  company 
and  the  railroad  company  there  is  no  chance  for  any  other  company 
to  come  in  there  and  get  any  part  of  that  freight,  originating  with 
either  one  of  these  railroads,  is  there? 

Mr.  Kelu)gg.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  contract; 
I  have  never  i-ead  the  contract;  but  I  understand  the  contract  has 
been  changed  to  comply  with  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  read  you  the  modified  contract;  that  is,  the 
provision  in  the  nKxIified  contract.  As  it  originally  read  it  was  as 
follows : 

That  unless  compelled  hy  legislative  enactments  or  judicial  decree  to  do 
otherwise  the  railway  company  agrees,  on  all  business  through  the  port  of 
Mobile,  to  work  exclusively  with  the  steamship  line  in  all  matters  of  water 
transportation  to  the  territories  outlined  in  paragraph  1,  unless  the  steamship 
line  has  no  regular  service  and  does  not  care  for  the  spasmodic  cargoes  that 
may  develop  from  time  to  time,  in  which  case  the  railway  company  has  the 
privilege  of  worlsing  with  other  water  carriers  until  such  time  as  the  steam- 
ship line  elects  to  provide  for  the  requisite  tonnage  or  service.  The  railway 
company  earnestly  desiring  to  stimulate  and  increase  traffic  via  Mobile  in  con- 
nection with  the  steamship  line  will  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  aid  and 
expand  that  traffic  from  the  territory  served  by  its  lines.  The  steamship  line 
agrees  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  traffic  over  the 
railway  company's  lines  and  not  put  on  a  steamship  service  from  other  Gulf 
ports  without  the  written  consent  of  the  railway  company. 

That  modified  it  somewhat.  Is  there  anything  else  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  cares  to  ask?  Have  you  any  further 
statement  to  make,  Mr.  Kellogg? 

Mr.  Keltxigg.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  t*  refuted  Mr.  Storey's 
statement,  of  the  South  American  Line,  that  we  were  not  a  fighting 
ship,  and  are  establishing  a  line  there  to  develop  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  made  one  very  interesting  statement  to  me  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  could  charter  American  ships  as  cheaply  as  you 
could  the  foreign  ships  you  would  charter  them  altogether  and  carry 
your  freight  under  our  flag. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir;  quite  naturally.  There  is  one  trouble  in 
legislation.  A  company,  such  as  ours,  is  likely  to  be  classified  as  a 
foreigner,  because  wo  operate  the  foreign  ships,  but  we  only  operate 
the  foreign  ships  as  a  case  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  many  foreign 
ships  are  operated  like  you  operate  yours,  by  American  capital  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  should  say  at  least  double  the  number,  if  not  more. 
That  is  only  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  double  the  number  that  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Double  the  number  that  we  operate;  yes,  sir;  if  not 
more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  more, 
taking  all  the  companies  together? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Possibly  there  are.  You  know  this  business  is  so 
large  that  you  have  all  you  can  do  to  attend  to  your  own  end  of  it ; 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  all  this  unless  you  make  a  study  of  iL 
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Mr.  HARnr.  What  would  the  toimago  of  the  liundred  vessels  yoii 
operate  on  charter? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  run  in  dead  weio^ht  anj'wliere  from  2,000  tons 
up  to  7,000  tons.  I  should  say  a  fair  average  would  be  somewhere 
around  4,00  tons  per  steamer — perhaps  4,500  tons  carrying  capacity. 

IVfr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  you  operated  about  100  vessels, 
which  you  let  go  into  the  tramp  trade.  Is  that  the  total  amount  of 
your  vessels? 

Air.  Kellogg.  About  100  vessels;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  have  any  passenger  business? 

Mr.  KEyx>GG.  We  have  a  passenger  line,  that  company,  in  the 
River  Cubana ;  we  operate  two  passenger  ships  to  the  east  end  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  but  their  capacity  is  very  limited  and  they  are  rather 
obsolete  ships;  they  are  not  up-to-date  passenger  ships. 

Mr.  Post.  What  kind  of  crews  operate  vour  vessels? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  see,  we  do  not  own  the  steamers  ourselves. 

Mr.  Post.  I  understand  that,  but  you  ai^e  familiar  with  the  crews. 
What  kind  of  crews  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  crews  are  those  put  on  by  the  owners.  Their 
captains  and  mates,  probably  down  to  the  third  mate,  are  generally 
booked  with  the  ship  at  their  home  ports. 

Mr.  Post.  Are  they  Americans  or  foreigners? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  foreigners,  generally  the  nationality  that 
goes  with  the  ship,  and  the  crew  is  shipped  by  these  agencies  in  New 
York  as  the  ships  come  into  the  port.  Sometimes  a  crew  will  reship 
by  the  same  steamer  right  straight  along — get  paid  off  when  they 
come  to  port,  then  reship  on  the  same  steamer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  your  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  Cuba 
compare  with  freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  sl*uld  say  our  freights  were  about  the  same, 
taking  into  considerauon  that  we  land  all  our  goods  in  Cuba  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  lighterages,  and  in  some  cases  the  wharfage, 
and  in  some  cases  the  loading  on  cars.  The  custom  from  Europe 
is  that  the  freight  shall  be  delivered  in  the  harbor,  cross  ship,  the 
lighterage  being  for  account  of  consignees. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  put  together,  your  rates  are  about  the  same,  are 
they  not? 

^Ir.  Kelt/)gg.  Put  together,  I  should  say  about  the  same.  Tbe 
method  of  making  rates  from  Europe  is  a  little  different  from  our 
method. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  does  not  matter  if  the  effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  When  you  come  to  look  at  rates  and  the  tariff,  you 
have  to  sit  down  and  figure  them  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  include  this  lighterage  and  delivering? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  but  I  refer  also  to  the  fact  that  their  rates  are 
made  per  dead  weight  or  measurement  ships  per  option,  while  ours 
are  under  commodity  rate,  so  much  per  100  pounds. 

The  Cblairman.  If  there  are  no  rurther  questions,  we  will  take  a 
recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  25.  1913. 
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